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S£RMON  LXXXVII. 


CONSEQUENCES    OF    REGENERATION* PERSEVERAVCX. 


PsoTKEBS  iv.  18. — The  path  of  the  juH  it  eu  the  Juning  Kght,  %okidk  thmetk 

andwiore  tmto  the  perfect  day. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  observed  that  the  text  naturally 
teaches  us  the  following  doctrines  : 

I.  That  the  holiness  of  the  Christian  is  a  beauiiful  object ; 

II.  That  it  increases  as  he  advances  in  life; 

III.  That  it  continues  to  the  end. 

The  two  first  of  these  doctrines  I  have  already  examined.  1 
will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  third. 

As  this  doctrine  has  been,  and  still  is,  vigorously  disputed ;  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  particular  examina- 
tion. In  doing  this  I  shall  first  adduce  several  arguments  as  a 
direct  proof  of  the  doctrine ;  and  shall  then  answer  the  principal 
objections. 

1  St.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose^  that  God  would  leave  a  work^  to^ 
Toards  which  so  much  has  been  done,  unaccomplished* 

To  effectuate  the  salvation  of  such  as  believe  in  Christ,  God  has 
sent  him,  to  become  incarnate,  to  live  a  life  of  humiliation  and  suf- 
fering, and  to  die  upon  the  cross.     He  has  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  exalted  him  at  his  own  right  hand,  and  constituted  him,  at 
once,  an  Intercessor  for  his  children,  and  the  Head  over  all  things 
unto  the  Church.     He  has  also  sent  the  Spirit  of  grace,  to  com- 
plete, by  his  almighty  energy,  this  work  of  mfinitc  mercy,  in  sanc- 
tifying, enlightenme,  and  quickening,  the  soul,  and  conducting  it 
to  heaven.     Now,  let  me  ask,  Is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
incredible,  that  Jehovah  should  conmience,  and  carry  on,  this 
work,  with  such  an  amazing  apparatus  of  labour  and  splendour, 
and  leave  it  unfinished?  Is  it  not  incredible,  that  an  Omniscient  and 
Omnipotent  Being  should  form  a  purpose  of  this  nature ;  should 
discover  in  this  wonderful  manner,  that  he  had  it  so  much  at  heart ; 
and  should  yet  suffer  himself  to  be  frustrated  in  the  end  ?     Who 
can  reconcile  tliis  supposition  with  the  perfections  of  God? 

2dly.  7%c  continuance  of  saints  in  holiness  follows  irresistibly 
from  their  Election. 

It  is  unnecessarj'  for  the  purposes  of  this  discourse,  that  I  should 
inquire  into  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Election.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  design,  that  saints  are  declared,  abundantly  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  to  be  chosen  of  God,  Thus,  Rev.  xvii.  1 4,  me  Angel 
declares  to  John  concerning  the  followers  of  the  Lamb,  that  the^ 
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are  called^  chosen^  and  faithful.  Thus,  Luke  xviii.  7,  Christ,  speak- 
ing of  his  followers,  says,  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  electj 
or  chosen?  Thus  St.  Faulj  Rom.  viii.  33,  WIu)  shall  lay  any  thing 
to  the  charge  of  God^s  ehct?  Thus  St.  Peter^  in  his  first  Epistle, 
chap.  3d,  and  verse  9th,  Ye  are  a  chosen  geruration:  and  thus, 
throughout  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  this  appellation  is  given  to  Chris- 
tians universally.  la  the  passages,  already  quoted,  it  is  plain,  that 
the  names  elect  and  chosen,,  which,  you  know,  are  the  same  in  the 
Greek,  are  equivalent  to  Saints  or  Christians;  and  accordingly  are 
addressed  to  them  without  distinction.  The  same  observation  is, 
with  the  same  truth,  applicable  to  the  numerous  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  this  language  is  adopted. 

Of  all  these  persons  it  is  often  said,  that  they  were  chosen  frwn 
the  beginning;  or  from  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Thus 
St.  Paul^  2  Thess.  ii.  1 3,  addressing  the  members  of  that  Church, 
says,  God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation^  through 
sanctifcation  of  the  Spirit^  and  belief  of  the  truth.  Thus  also, 
Eph.  i.  4,  the  same  Apostle,  addressing  the  Christians  at  Ephesusj 
says,  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  ;  that  is,  Christ ;  before 
the  foundation  of  the  worlds  that  we  should  be  holy^  and  without 
blame^  before  him  in  love ;  Having  predestinated  lu  unto  the  adop' 
tion  of  cnildren^  by  Jesus  Chris tj  to  himself  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  will.  From  these  passages,  and  from  many  others 
of  similar  import,  it  is  clear,  that  Christians  are  chosen  by  God 
unto  salvation  from  the  beginning;  or  from  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  But  can  it  be  supposed,  that  a  purpose  of  God,  thus 
formed,  will  be  frustrated  ?  As  this  is  declared  of  Christians,  as 
such ;  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  alike  applicable  to  all  Christians. 
If,  therefore,  any  Christian  ceases  to  be  holy ;  this  purpose  of 
God,  solemnly  adopted,  and  declared,  will  in  one  instance  oe  frus- 
trated ;  and  in  every  instance,  in  which  this  event  takes  place. 
Thus  for,  then,  God  will  be  finally  disappointed  of  one  end  of  his 

S>vernment,  really  proposed  by  him,  and  expressly  announced  to 
e  Universe.     Who  can  believe  this  concerning  tne  Creator  ? 

3dly.  If  Christians  continue  not  in  holiness  unto  the  end^  the 
Intercession  of  Christ  will  be  frustrated. 

In  John  xvii.  30,  Christ,  after  having  prayed  for  his  Apostles, 
says,  verse  20th,  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone^  but  for  them  also^ 
'  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  they  all  may  be 
one;  as  thou^  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee:  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us.  In  this  petition,  Christ  prays  the  Father,  that  all  those, 
who  should  believe  on  him  through  the  word  of  the  Apostles ;  that 
is,  all  Christians ;  may  become  partakers  of  that  divine  union, 
which,  in  the  heavens,  is  the  most  perfect  created  resemblance  of 
the  ineffable  union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  If,  then,  any  Chris* 
tian  fails  of  sharing  in  this  union,  the  prayer  of  Christ,  here  recited, 
will  not  be  answered. 
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4thly»  If  the  holiness  of  Christians  does  not  continue  unto  the 
end^  tru  joy  of  Heaven  over  their  conversion  is  groundless y  and  in 
vain. 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  there  is  joy  overone,  that  is,  over 
eveiy,  sinner  that  repentethy  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons,  who  need  no  repentance*  No  error  exists  in  heaven. 
All  the  perceptions  of  its  inhabitants  are  accoMant  with  truth :  all 
their  emotions  are  founded  in  truth.  The  joy,  exoited  there  by 
the  continuance  of  ninety  and  nine  Just  persons  who  need  no  re- 

!>entance,  (that  is,  persons  perfectly  just)  in  their  hoUness,  is  a  joy, 
bunded  on  the  everlasting  holiness  of  these  persons,  and  the  ev- 
erlasting happiness,  by  which  it  is  inseparably  attended.  The  joy, 
excited  oy  the  repentance  of  a  sinner,  is,  however,  greater  tnan 
even  this.  As  this  is  unconditionally  asserted  by  Christ ;  it  is  un- 
necessary  for  me,  in  the  present  case,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
of  the  iact.  But  a  joy,  excited  by  the  repentance  of  a  sinner, 
whose  everlasting  holiness,  and  consequent  everlasting  happiness, 
is  uncertain ;  nay,  who  may  never  be  holy,  nor  happy,  at  all,  be- 
yond the  first  and  feeblest  efforts  and  enjoyments  of  a  Christian 
m  his  infantine  state  ;  caanoi  be  founded  in  truth,  nor  dictated  by 
wisdom.  Nay,  it  cannot  be  accordant  with  conunon  sense.  Upon 
the  pjan  here  adopted,  the  object,  on  which  this  joy  is  founded,  al- 
though a  penitent  to-day,  may  be  a  reprobate  to-morrow ;  may 
thus  finally  lose  both  his  holiness  and  his  happiness ;  and,  becom- 
ing a  more  guilty,  may  of  course  become  a  more  miserable  wretch, 
than  if  he  had  never  repented.  In  this  case,  there  would  be,  upon 
the  whole,  no  foundation  for  joy  at  all ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  heav- 
en would,  in  many  instances,  mstead  of  rejoicing  rationally,  and 
on  solid  grounds,  be  merely  tantalized  by  the  expectation  01  good, 
which  they  were  never  to  realize. 

What,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  conduct  of  rational  men  in  the 
present  world?  We  have  instances  enough  of  their  conduct,  in 
cases  substantially  of  a  similar  nature,  to  mrnish  us  with  an  unerr- 
ing answer  to  this  question.  They  would,  as  in  all  cases  of  such 
uncertainty  they  actually  do,  indulge  a  timorous,  trembHng  hope, 
that  the  case  might  end  well ;  that  the  penitent  might  persevere, 
and  finally  become  safe.  They  would  experience  a  degree  of 
satisfaction,  that  this  first  step  had  been  taken,  because  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  rest,  and  would  feel  a  continual,  anxious  suspense, 
lest  others,  equally  indispensable,  should  not  follow.  What  wise 
and  good  men  in  this  world  would  feel  on  such  an  occasion,  wiser 
and  better  men  in  the  world  to  come  must  of  necessity  also  feel ; 
and  feel  much  more  intensely ;  because  they  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  so  much  clearer,  juster,  and  more  perfect.  Of 
course  their  suspense,  their  anxiety,  must  exist  in  a  far  higher  de- 
gree. Such  a  suspense,  such  an  anxiety,  must,  one  would  think, 
embitter  even  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
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Frustrated  expectations  of  great  good,  also,  are,  in  this  world, 
sources  of  extreme  sorrow.  The  same  fact  must  in  that  benev- 
olent world  be  a  source  of  the  same  sorrow.  But  how  often, 
according  to  this  scheme,  must  such  expectations  be  there  frus- 
trated !  Can  this  be  reconcilable  with  a  state  of  unmingled  hap- 
piness ? 

5thly.  That  the  holiness  of  Christians  should  not  continue  to  the 
tnd^  is  inconmstent  with  niany  Scriptural  declarations » 

We  know,  saith  St.  John,  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto 
life,  because  wc  love  the  brethren.  1  John  iii.  14.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  person  to  know,  that  he  has  passed  from  death  unto  hfe, 
unless  he  has  actually  thus  passed.  But  St,  John  declares,  that 
himself,  and  such  other  Christians  as  love  the  brethren,  have  this 
knowledge ;  or,  perhaps  more  conformably  with  the  Apostle's  real 
design,  all  Christians  know  this,  who  know,  that  they  love  the  breth- 
ren. The  love  of  the  brethren  is  certain,  absolute  proof,  that  all 
(hose,  in  whom  it  exists,  have  passed  from  death  unto  life.  And 
this  proof  exists,  whether  perceived  by  him,  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  love,  or  not  perceived.  But  every  Christian  loves  the  brethren ; 
and  that,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  becomes  a  Christian. 
Every  Christian,  therefore,  has  actually  passed  from  death  unto 
life.  This,  however,  cannot  be  true,  unless  every  Christian  per- 
severes in  holiness  unto  the  end.  Every  Christian  does,  therefore, 
persevere. 

Being  confident,  says  St*  Paul^  of  this  very  thing,  that  he  which 
hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  perform  it  until  the  d^y  of  Jesus 
Christ^  The  word  here  Tcndcted  perform,  signifies  to  finish,  or 
complete.  St.  Paul  was  confident,  therefore,  that  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  had  begun  a  gootl  work,  viz.  the  work  of  sanctification,  in  the 
Philippian  Christians,  would  continue  to  complete  it  by  various 
steps,  until  it  was  brought  to  perfection.  But  St.  Paul,  under  the 
influence  of  inspiration,  could  not  mistake  concerning  this  sub- 
ject. His  confidence  was  founded  in  truth.  The  work,  begun  in 
the  Philippian  Christians,  was  completed.  Of  course  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  all  other  Christians. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  says  our  Saviour,  He  that  heareth 
my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life, 
and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ;  but  is  (hath)  passea  from 
death  unto  life.  John  v.  24.  In  this  passage  it  is  declared,  that  he 
ihat  heareth  the  word  of  Christ,  and  believeth  on  him,  by  whom  he 
was  sent,  has  passed  from  death  tmto  life.  What  is  meant  by  this 
phrase  is  also  decisively  explained,  when  it  is  said,  "  Every  such 
person  hath  everlasting  life ;"  and  when  it  is  further  said,  "  He 
shall  not  come  into  conaemnation."  But  every  Christian,  when  he  ' 
becomes  a  Christian,  hears  the  words  of  Christ,  and  believes  on  him " 
that  sent  him.  Therefore  every  Christian  has  everlasting  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation ;  but  has  already  passed  from 
death  unto  life. 
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Declarations  of  the  same  import  abound  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  quotations  any  farther.  If  these 
are  not  believed,  none  will  be  oeheved. 

6tUr.  The  doctrmej  against  which  I  contend^  is  inconsistent  with 
mamf  Scriptural  promises* 

Such  a  promise  is  contained  in  the  passage  last  recited.  He  thai 
heartih  my  word^  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  mcy  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation* 

Another  is  contained  in  the  following  words,  John  vi.  37,  Him 
that  Cometh  unto  me  IwUl  in  no  wise  east  out.  Every  Christian  has 
come  to  Christy  ih  the  very  sense  of  this  passage.  Should  he,  then, 
be  rejected  afterward,  he  would  be  as  reallv  cast  out,  as  if  rejected 
at  first;  and  the  promise  would  not  be  perfonned. 

Another  example  of  the  same  nature  is  found  in  Mark  xvi.  16, 
He  that  believethy  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved.  Every  Christian 
has  believed :  every  Christian  will  therefore  be  saved. 

Another  is  found  in  John  x.  27,  28,  Mt/  sheep  hear  my  voice,  ami 
I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  And  I  give  tmto  them  eternal  Mef 
and  they  shall  never  perish  ;  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  out  offng 
hand* 

Another  in  the  9th  verse  of  the  same  chapter :  lam  the  door: 
by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved* 

All  these  are  promises,  uttered  by  Christ  himself;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  he  understood  the  import  of  his  own  promise,  nor 
that  he  will  faithfully  perform  it  to  the  uttermost. 

Finally ;  St.  Pcnu  has  declared  his  views  concerning  this  subject 
in  a  manner,  which  one  would  expect  to  terminate  the  controversy* 
Moreover,  says  this  Apostle,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called  ;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified  ;  and  whom  he 
justified,  them  he  also  glorified*  This  is  both  a  declaration,  and  a 
promise ;  and  in  both  respects  is  unconditional  and  universal.  In 
the  most  express  language  it  asserts,  that  every  one,  who  is  effectu- 
ally called,  is  justified,  and  will  in  the  end  be  glorified  also.  But 
every  Christian  is  thus  called. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  principal  objections  against 
the  perseverance  of  Christians. 

1st.  //  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  Free 
agency* 

This  objection,  as  to  its  real  import,  I  have  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider in  several  preceding  discourses.  If  the  answers,  made  to  it 
then,  were  just  and  sufficient ;  they  must  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
application  to  this  subject.  The  drift  of  the  objection  in  every 
case  is  aeainst  the  doctrine,  that  God  can  create  a  free  agent,  who 
shall  yet  be  a  holy  being.  If  he  can  create  such  an  agent,  and 
make  him  holy  from  the  beginning ;  he  can,  undoubtedly,  with 
equal  ease,  and  equal  consistency,  render  such  an  agent  holy  after 
ke  is  created.  But  it  cannot  be  Scripturally  denied,  that  our  first 
|)arent8,  or  the  angels,  were  created  noly ;  nor  that  the  man,  J«tus 
^  Vol.  III.  2 
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Christ,  was  created  holy.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  all  these 
were  in  the  fullest  sense  free  agents.  The  very  acknowledgment, 
that  they  were  holy,  is  an  acknowledgment,  that  they  were  free 
agents  ;  for  holiness  is  an  attribute  of  fr^e  agents  only.  It  is  cer- 
tain then,  that  God  can  render  such  agents  holy,  at  any  time  after 
they  are  created,  without  infringing  at  all  the  fi'eedom  of  their 
agency.  In  other  words,  he  can  regenerate  them ;  can  sanctify 
them  afterwards,  at  sueocssive  period ;  and  can,  of  course,  con- 
tinually increase  their  holiness  to  the  end  of  their  Uves. 

Further ;  Angels,  and  glorified  Saints,  will  persevere  in  holiness 
throughout  eternity ;  andtheir  perseverance  is  rendered  absolute- 
ly certain  by  the  unchangeable  promise  of  God.  Yet  neither  this 
Serseverance,  nor  the  certainty  of  it,  will  at  all  diminish  the  free- 
om  of  their  agency.  The  perseverance  of  Saints  in  this  world 
may,  therefore,  exist  to  the  end  of  life,  and  may  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain, without  any  diminution  of  the  freedom  of  their  agency* 

3dly.  It  is  cHUged^  that  the  Scriptures  promise  eternal  life  te 
Christians  conditionally  ;  and  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  sup' 

fosition^  that  even/  Christian  wUl  certainly  persevere  in  holimss* 
or  example  ;  He,  that  shall  endure  unto  the  endj  the  same  shall  be 
saved :  and  again  ;  For  we  are  made  partakers  with  Christy  if  we 
hold  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  steadfast  unto  the  end. 

There  are  many  passaees  of  this  nature  in  the  New  Testament. 
As  the  import  of  them  all  is  exactly  the  same,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  quote  any  more.  Their  universal  tenour,  whether  eiven 
in  the  form  of  promises,  cautions,  exhortations,  or  conmianas,  is 
this  :  that  eternal  life  will  not  be  allotted  to  any  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept those  who  continue  in  obedience  imto  the  end.  Hence  it  is 
argued,  that  a  discrimination  is  here  intentionally  made  between 
such  Christians  as  do,  and  such  as  do  not,  thus  continue  in  their 
obedience.  Otherwise,  it  is  observed,  the  condition  would  be  use- 
less, and  without  any  foimdation  in  fact. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  a  conditional  promise,  collateral  to 
an  absolute  one,  can  never  affect,  much  less  make  void,  the  ab- 
solute promise.  The  promises,  which  I  have  recited,  of  eternal 
life  to  every  Christian,  arc  all  absolute ;  as  are  also  many  others, 
of  the  same  nature.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  void  by  these 
conditional  ones. 

Secondly ;  it  is  still  true,  that  none,  but  those  who  endure  to  the 
end,  will  be  saved ;  and  equally  true,  that  every  Christian  will  en» 
dure  to  the  end. 

It  is  elsewhere  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that,  if  we  do  not  believe^ 
we  shall  be  damned  ^  that,  if  we  do  not  repent^  we  shall  perish;  that 
if  we  do  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  we  shall  be  anathema  ;  that 
without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;  that  he  who  hateth  his 
brother  abideth  in  death;  and  that  without  love  we  are  nothing. 
From  these  passages  it  might  with  the  same  force  be  concludra, 
that  some  persons  believe,  who  do  not  repent ;  that  some  repent. 
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who  ore  not  holy ;  and  that  some  are  holy,  who  yet  hate  their 
brethren;  and  that,  thus,  a  discrimination  was  intended  to  be  made 
between  believing  Christians  and  penitent  ones,  and  between  both 
these  and  such  as  are  holy.  The  truth  is :  every  Christian  does 
all  these  things.  These  several  descriptions  were  given,  partly  to 
show  us  the  whole  nature  of  Christianity  ;  partly  to  teach  us  all 
WT  AUy  ;  partly  to  show  us,  that  all  of  it  is  indispensable  ;  and 
Mrtly  to  nirnish  us  ^th  useful  and  necessary  evidence  of  our 
Christian  character. 

At  the  same  tune,  all  these  condBtional  promises,  and  exhorta- 
tions, are,  and  were  intended  to  be,  powerful  means  of  the  very 
perseverance,  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  them.  We  are  not 
constrained,  or  forced,  to  persevere ;  nor  should  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  persevere,  were  we  wholly  left  to  ourselves.  Our  persever- 
ance is  owing  to  two  great  causes  :  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  our  hearts ;  and  the  various  means  furnished  in  the  word, 
ordinances,  and  providence,  of  God,  accompanied  with  the  divine 
blessine  upon  the  use  of  them.  Among  these  means,  the  very  con- 
dition, here  suggested  in  so  many  impressive  forms,  is  of  high  im- 
portance •,  and  has  contributed  to  the  perseverance  of  Christians 
m  holiness  ever  since  the  Scriptures  were  published.  Although, 
d^erefore,  all  Christians  actually  thus  persevere;  yet  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  without  the  aid  of  those  passages  of  Scripture,  here 
alluded  to,  multitudes  mieht  have  fallen  away.  Christians  have  no 
other  satisfactory  knowledge  of  their  Christianity,  except  their  con- 
tinuance in  obedience.  The  earnest  desire  of  possessing  this 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  being  found  destitute 
of  the  Christian  character  on  the  other,  cannot  but  serve  as  pow- 
erful motives,  (motives  too  powerful,  in  my  view^  to  be  safely  omit- 
ted in  the  Scriptural  system)  to  produce  in  the  Christian  persever- 
ance in  holiness. 

3dly.  It  %8  objecteAf  that  this  doctrine  naturally  contributes  to  Us- 
sen  the  diligence  cf  the  Christian  in  his  duty. 

For  an  answer  to  this  objection  I  must  refer  you  to  the  observa- 
tions, made  in  a  former  discourse  on  the  same  Objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification  by  faith*  In  that  discourse,  the  objection  was 
applied  to  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  was  satisfactorily  obviated. 

4thly.  It  is  objected,  that  several  passages  of  Scripture  teach  the 
contrary  doctrine* 

Among  these  is  Heb.  ii.  4 — 8,  For  it  is  impossible  for  those,  who 
were  once  enlightened^  and  have  tasted  of  the  heavenly  gift;  and 
were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  have  tasted  the  good 
word  of  Godj  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;  if  they  shall 
fall  away,  to  renew  them  unto  repentance :  seeing  they  crucify  to 
themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shamem 
For  the  earth,  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  tpon  it,  and 
bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed,  receiveth 
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blessing  from  God}  but  thatj  which  beareth  thorns  and  briers^  is  re* 
jected;  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose  end  is  to  be  burned. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  determine,  here,  who  are  the 
persons,  meant  by  the  Apostle  in  this  passage.  He  himself  has 
decided,  that  they  are  not  Christians,  Their  coaracter  is  fully  ex* 
pressed  in  the  8th  verse,  under  the  image  of  the  earth,  which  beareth 
thorns  and  briers  ;  while  that  of  Christians  is  expressed  in  the  7th 
verse,  under  the  image  of  the  earth,  which  bringeth  forth  herbs,  meet 
for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed.  These  are  here  studiouoly  con- 
trasted. The  character  of  the  former  is,  therefore,  exhibited  by 
the  Apostle  as  a  direct  contrast  to  that  of  Christians ;  who,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  are  represented  every  where  in  the  Scriptures  as 
bringing  forth  good  firuit.  This  passage,  then,  teaches  nothingi 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  support. 

Secondly.  It  is  not  asserted  by  the  Apostle,  that  those,  of  whom 
tie  speaks,  ever  actually  fall  away.  The  case  is  stated  only  in  the 
form  of  a  supposition,  and  he  declares  only,  that,  should  they  &1I 
away,  there  is  no  possibility  of  renewing  them  unto  repentance* 
Whether  such  persons  do  in  fact  fall  away  is,  therefore,  left  un- 
certain. 

Should  it  be  thought,  that  the  expressions  in  this  passage  amount 
to  a  description  of  Christianity ;  and  that,  thererare,  Christians 
are  meant  m  it :  I  answer ;  that  neither  of  the  expressions  taken 
separately,  nor  all  of  them  together,  involve  any  necessary  de- 
scription of  Christianity.  It  is  true,  that  Christians  sustain  all 
these  characteristics,  except  two;  viz.  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  :  fuXXovro^  aiamo^,  the  fur 
ture  age,  that  is,  the  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  thus  de- 
nominated. These  phrases  indicate  the  miraculous  powers,  pos- 
sessed by  many  Cmdstians,  when  this  passage  was  written,  but 
never  belonffing  to  Christians  as  such.  They,  therefore,  denote 
no  part  of  Christianity.  Judas  possessed  these  characteristics* 
The  remaining  expressions  are  all  indefinite ;  and  as  truly  applica- 
ble to  men,  who,  still  continuing  to  be  sinners,  have  enjoyed  pe- 
culiar Christian  advantages,  as  they  can  be  to  Christians.  The 
whole  drift  of  this  passage,  therefore,  even  when  construed  most 
fiivourably  for  those  whom  I  oppose,  is  only  ambiguously  in  favour 
of  their  doctrine ;  and  is,  in  my  view,  decided  against  them  by 
the  Apostle  himself.  But  it  cannot  be  rationally  ^lieved,  that  a 
doctrine  of  this  importance  would,  in  opposition  to  so  many  clear, 
decisive  declarations,  have  been  left  to  expressions  merely  am-' 
biguous. 

Another  passage,  pleaded  for  the  same  purpose,  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ,  John  xvii.  1 2,  Those  whom  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
kept,  and  none  of  them  is  lost,  but  the  son  of  perdition.  To  dis- 
cover the  true  meaning  of  this  passage,  we  need  only  recur  to 
other  declarations  of  the  same  glorious  Person.  Many  widows 
were  in  Israel  m  the  days  of  Elias  ;  but  unto  none  of  them  was  EUat 
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tenij  save  unto  SarqUa^  a  city  of  Sidouy  unto  a  woman  tJuU  was  a  »t- 
dow.  The  widow  of  Sarepta  is  here,  by  the  very  same  phrase* 
ologY}  included  among  the  widows  of  Israel ;  as  Juaas  was  included 
among  those  that  were  given  to  Christ.  Yet  we  know,  and  this 
passage  declares,  that  sne  was  not  an  Israelitishy  but  a  Sidonian 
widow :  and  we  know,  equally  well,  that  Jiidas  was  never  given  to 
Cnhrist,  as  a  Christian. 

Again ;  There  were  many  lepers  in  Israel^  in  the  time  of  Elisams 
2he  prophei  ;  and  none  of  them  were  cleansed^  saving  Naaman^  the 
Syrian^  Jfaaman^  the  Sy ria!nJW^s  not  Bxi  Israelitish  leper;  though, 
in  the  first  apparent  meaninjg  of  the  passage,  mentioned  as  such* 
Judas  was  notgiven  to  Chnst,  although  apparently  mentioned  as 
thus  given.  Tne  whole  meaning  of  this  phrase  would  be  com- 
pletely expressed  thus :  Those  whom  thou  gavest  me  have  I  kept ; 
and  none  of  them  is  lost :  but  the  son  of  perdition  is  lost. 

That  Judas  was  never  given  to  Christ  we  know  from  his  whole 
history,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  his  Master.  This  pas- 
sage, therefore,  has  not  even  a  remote  reference  to  the  subject  in 
debate. 

Another  passage  of  the  same  nature  is  that,  t  Tim.  i.  19,  Hold* 
ing  faithy  and  a  good  conscience  ;  which  some  having  put  anay^  can- 
ctming  faithf  have  made  shymreck.  The  meaning  of  this  passage 
may  be  easily  learned  from  a  correct  translation.  Holding  fast 
faithj  faithfulness  or  fidelity,  and  a  good  conscience  ;  which  some^ 
that  is,  some  teachers,  having  cast  away^  concerning  the  faithj  niv 
<M'Tiv,  diat  is,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  have  made  shipwreck. 

Generally,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  doctrine,  against  which 
I  contend,  is  not  supported  in  a  single,  unequivocal  declaration  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  know  of  none,  m  which  it  is  asserted  in  terms 
so  flBivourable  to  it,  as  those  which  I  have  considered.  What- 
ever is  said  concerning  the  apostacy  of  any  Christian  professors 
is  decisively  explained  by  St.  John.  They  went  out  from  us,  hut 
they  were  not  of  us :  for,  if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have 
continued  with  us. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  TTu  faithfulness  of  God  is  highly  conspicuous  in  the  truihSf 
which  have  been  now  discussed. 

Christians  provoke  God  daily ;  and  awaken  his  anger  against 
themselves  more  and  more  continually.  By  every  sin,  they  per- 
suade him,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to  desert  them,  and 
to  give  them  up  to  themselves.  Still  ne  preserves  them  from  de- 
struction. He  has  promised  them  life*  He  has  established  his 
covenant  with  them  for  an  everlasting  covenant ;  and  it  shall  never 
he  forgotten.  On  his  Immutability  their  safety  stands  immoveable. 
In  this  manner  is  it  exhibited  by  himself.  For  /,  saith  he,  am  Je- 
hovah :  I  charge  not :  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed. 
This  attribute  is  the  seal,  the  certainty,  of  every  promise :  and 
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sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away^  than  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
that,  which  is  promised,  shall  fail. 

2dly*  From  these  observations  we  leam^  that  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  hope^  and  svpportj  if 
Christians, 

Christians,  in  their  very  best  estate,  possess  such  a  character,  as 
to  say  the  most,  furnishes  a  very  feeble  and  distant  hope  of  their 
perseverance  in  holiness,  and  their  final  success  in  obtaining  sal- 
vation. In  better  languaee,  if  left  to  themselves,  there  is  no  ra- 
tional hope,  that  they  would  ever  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
If  God  did  not  preserve  them,  they  would  fall  daily,  certainly,  and 
finally.  Without  the  promises  of  God,  prone  as  Christians  are  to 
backslide,  they  would  feel  no  confidence  in  their  own  success  ;  but 
would  sink  into  despondencv  and  despair.  To  preserve  them 
from  this  despondency,  and  the  ruin  which  would  result  firom  it, 
God  has  filled  his  Word  with  promises,  which  yield  solid  and  suffi- 
cient support,  consolation,  hope,  and  joy.  On  these  they  rest 
safely,  and  cannot  be  moved. 

3(uy.   We  here  learn^  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  life  far  removed 
from  gloom* 

Many  persons  hearing  often  of  the  self-denial,  repentance,  and 
mortification  of  sin,  connected  with  Christianity,  have  supposed  a 
life  of  Religion  to  be  only  gloomv  and  discouraging ;  and  have 
thus  dreaded  it,  as  destitute  of  all  present  enjoyment.  In  this 
opinion  they  have  been  confirmed  by  the  sad  countenances,  de- 
mure behaviour,  and  cheeriess  lives,  of  some  who  have  professed 
themselves  Christians.  All  this,  however,  is  remote  fix)m  the  true 
character  of  Religion.  Real  Christianity  furnishes  the  fairest  and 
most  abundant  enjoyment.  It  is  delightful  in  itself;  and,  when  not 
the  inmiediate  object  of  persecution,  finds  every  where  comforts, 
firiends,  and  blessings.  In  God  the  Christian  finds  a  sure,  an  ever- 
present,  an  everlasting  fi*iend ;  in  Christ,  a  Saviour  firom  sin  and 
sorrow ;  in  the  divine  promises,  an  indefeasible  inheritance  of  un- 
ceasing and  eternal  good. 

Let  none,  therefore,  particularly  let  not  those  who  are  young, 
and  who  are  easily  deterred  fi^m  approaching  that,  which  wears  a 
forbidding  aspect,  be  hindered  firom  becoming  religious  by  any  ap- 
prehended gloominess  in  Religion,  or  anv  sorrowful  deportment  of 
those,  who  profess  to  be  Christians.  Christianity  is  but  another 
name  for  joy*  It  can  spread  a  smile  even  over  this  melancholy 
woWd,  and  lend  delightful  consolation  to  suffering  and  to  sorrow. 
All  its  dictates,  all  its  emotions,  all  its  views,  are  cheerful,  serene, 
and  supporting.  Here  it  is  safe ;  hereafter  it  will  triumph.  Sin 
only  is  misery.  Sinners,  in  this  world,  have  a  thousand  sufferings, 
of  which  the  good  man  is  ignorant ;  and,  in  the  world  to  come,  will 
lie  down  in  eternal  sorrow. 


SERMON  LXXXVm. 

EVIPXNCES   OF   REGENERATION. — WHAT   ARE   NOT    EVIDENCES* 


2  CoKiHTBiAirs  xiii.  6. — Examine  yowrtehes  vhether  ye  be  in  the  faith  z  prate  yam 
awn  ieiveM;  know  ye  not  your  own  selvei,  how  that  Jetui  ChrUt  u  in  you  except  ye 
be  reprobaies  f 

Maying,  in  a  long  series  of  discourses,  considered  the  doc- 
trine of  Regeneration,  its  Antecedents,  Attendants,  and  Conse- 
auents ;  I  snail  now  proceed  to  another  interesting  subject  of 
neology ;  viz.  the  Eviaences  of  Regeneration. 
In  the  text,  the  Apostle  commands  the  Corinthian  Christians  l# 
examine^  and  prove  themselves ;  and  states  the  puipose  of  this 
examination  to  be  to  determine  whether  they  were  in  the  faith.  He 
then  inquires  of  them,  Know  ye  not  your  oion  selves^  how  that  Jesut 
Christ  is  in  you  except  ye  he  reprobaies  ?  in  the  original,  except  y% 
he  aZwiiiiaij  wuufproved;  unable  to  endure  the  trial  of  such  an  ex- 
amination. From  this  passage  of  Scripture  it  is  plain,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Corinthians  to  exannne  themselves  concerning  their 
Christian  character  ;  and  that  this  examination  was  to  be  pursued 
by  them  so  thoroughly y  as  to  prove^  so  far  as  might  6e,  whether  thtu 
were  J  or  were  not,  in  the  faith  ^  whether  Christ  did^  or  didnot^  dwell 
in  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit. 

That,  which  was  the  duty  of  the  Corinthians j  is  the  duty  of  all 
other  Christians.  That,  wnich  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Minister  to  aid  them  in  performing.  To  unfold 
the  Eviaences  of  Religion  in  the  heart  is,  therefore,  at  times,  the  duty 
of  every  Minister ;  and,  to  learn  them,  that  of  every  Christian. 

In  attempting  to  perform  this  duty  at  the  present  time,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  point  out, 

I.  Some  of  the  Imaginary  Evidences  of  Religion  } 

II.  Some  of  its  Real  Evidences  ;  and 

III.  Sotne  of  the  Difficulties,  which  attend  the  application  of  the  ^ 
Real  Evidences  of  Religion  to  ourselves. 

I.  /  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  some  of  the  Imaginary  Evidences 
of  Religion. 

By  Imaginary  Evidences  I  intend  those,  which  are  sometimes  svp* 
posed  to  be  proofs  of  its  existence,  but  have  this  character  through 
mistake  only  :  evidences,  which  may  be,  and  often  are,  found  in 
the  hearts,  and  lives,  both  of  the  saint  and  the  sinner :  things,  on 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  rely,  because  they  do  not  evince,  in  any 
degree,  either  a  holy  or  an  unholy  character.  It  will  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  I  should  enter  into  a  minute,  and  detailed,  account  of 
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a  subject,  which  has  occupied  formal  treatises,  and  filled  volumes. 
Considerations  of  particular  importance  can  alone  find  a  place  in 
such  a  system  of  aiscourses.  To  them,  therefore,  1  shall  confine 
myself;  and  even  these  1  must  necessarily  discuss  in  a  summary^ 
manner.     With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  observe, 

1st.  TTiat  nothing  in  the  Time,  Place^  Manner ^  or  other  ctVcum* 
stances  of  a  supposed  conversion^  furnishes^  ordinarily^  any  solid 
evidence^  that  it  is,  or  is  noty  real* 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  persons,  and  for  Christians  among  oth- 
er^ to  dwell,  both  in  their  thoughts  and  conversation,  on  these 
subjects ;  and  to  believe,  that  they  furnish  them  with  comforting 
proofs  of  their  piety.  Some  persons  rest  not  a  litdfe  on  their  con- 
sciousness of  tne  time,  at  which  they  believe  themselves  to  have 
turned  to  God.  So  confident  are  they  with  regard  to  this  subject^ 
Ihat  they  boldly  appeal  to  it  in  their  conversation  with  others,  as 
evidence  of  their  regeneration.  "  So  many  years  since,"  one  of 
them  will  say,  ^^  my  heart  closed  with  Christ.  Christ  was  discov- 
ered to  my  soul.  The  arm  of  Mercy  laid  hold  on  me.  I  was 
stopped  in  the  career  of  iniquity.  I  received  totallv  new  views 
of  divine  things."  Much  other  laneuage,  of  a  similar  nature,  is 
used  by  them ;  all  of  which  rests,  ultimately,  on  their  knowledge  of 
the  time,  at  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  have  become  the 
subjects  of  the  renewing  grace  of  God. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  derived  however  fix)m  other  sources, 
that  these  apprehensions  may  scxnetimes  be  founded  in  truth ;  in 
other  instances,  there  is  abundant  proof,  that  they  are  founded  in 
felsehood.  But  that,  which  may  easily  be  either  false  or  true,  as 
in  the  present  case  it  plainly  may,  can  never  safely  be  made  the 
ground  of  reliance ;  especially  in  a  concern  of  such  moment. 

Other  persons  appeal  with  the  same  confidence  to  the  manner^ 
smd  circumstances,  ol  their  supposed  conversion,  as  evidences  of 
its  reality.  Thus  one  recites  with  much  reliance  the  strong  con- 
victions of  sin,  under  which  he  was  distressed  for  a  length  of  time ; 
the  deep  sense,  which  he  had  of  deserving  the  aneer  and  punish- 
ment ofGod ;  his  disposition  readily  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  divine  law  in  condemning  him,  and  of  the  divme  government 
in  punishing  him ;  his  full  hSlief,  that  he  was  among  uie  worst  of 
sinners ;  and  the  state  of  despair,  to  which  he  was  brought  under 
the  apprehensions  of  his  guilt.  Of  all  these  things  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  although  convictions  of  sin,  generally  of  the  nature 
here  referred  to,  always  precede  regeneration ;  yet,  in  whatever 
form  or  degree  they  exist,  they  are  not  regeneration.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  be  proofs  of  regeneration.  He,  who  has  them,  in 
whatever  manner  ne  has  them,  will,  if  he  proceed  no  farther,  be 
still  m  the  gall  of  bitterness. 

But  the  same  person,  periiaps,  goes  on  feirther ;  and  declares, 
that,  while  he  was  in  this  situation  of  distress,  when  he  was  ready 
to  give  himself  up  for  lost,  God  discovered  himself  to  him  as  m 
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reconciled  God ;  and  filled  his  mind  with  new,  sudden,  and  un- 
speakable joy ;  that  he  had  a  strong  and  delightful  sense  of  the 
divine  mercj  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  tne  wonderful  compassion  of 
Christ,  in  consenting  to  die  for  sinners,  in  being  wiljine  to  accept 
of  sinners,  and  particularly  in  bein^  wiUing  to  accept  of  so  n-eat  a 
sinner  as  himself:  that  he  found  his  heart  going  forth  in  love  to 
God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  word  and 
ordinances  of  God,  and  to  the  Church  of  Christ :  and  that  this  state 
of  mind  was  new  to  him;  being  constituted  of  emotions,  which  he 
never  felt  before.  On  these  things,  therefore,  he  reposes,  as  sup- 
porting evidences,  that  he  is  a  Christian. 

All  this  is,  UMny  own  view,  a  just  accoiuit  of  what  really  takes 
place  in  the  conversion  of  multitudes ;  and,  did  it  exist  in  no  other 
case,  would  undoubtedly  furnish  the  very  evidence,  here  relied  on 
without  any  sufficient  warrant.  The  defect  in  this  scheme  Ues  in 
the  fact,  that  these  very  emotions  are  experienced  by  multitudes, 
who  are  not  Christians.  That  a  person,  who  has  l>een  the  sub- 
ject of  extreme  distress  under  convictions  of  sin,  and  the  fear  of 
perdition,  should,  wheneven  he  begins  to  hope,  that  his  sins  are 
forgiven,  and  his  soul  secured  from  destruction,  experience  lively 
emotions  of  j.oy,  is  to  be  expected,  as  a  thing  of  course :  and  th^i^ 
whether  his  hopes  are  £vangeL*caI,  or  false*  All  men  must  re- 
joice in  their  aeliverance  from  destruction,  whether  truly,  €f 
erroneously,  believed  by  them;  and  all  men,  who  have  nad  a 
distressing  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  will,  under  a  sense  of 
such  a  aeliverance,  experience  intense  emotions  of  joy.  All 
men  also,  who  really  believe,  that  God  is  become  their  friend,  will 
love  him.  All  will  love  the  word  of  God,  who  consider  it  as 
speaking  peace  and  salvation  to  themselves.  This  joy,  and  this 
love,  it  IS  evident,  are  merely  natural ;  and  are  felt,  of  course,  by 
every  mistaking  professor  of  Religion.  Love  to  God,  and  to 
divine  things,  is  a  delight  in  the  nature  of  these  objects^  indepen^ 
dently  of  any  personal  benefit,  to  which  we  feel  entitled  mm 
ihem. 

Another  person  places  confidence  in  the  greatness  of  the  effects^ 
which  his  sense  of  sin,  and  his  hope  of  forgiveness,  produced  both 
on  his  body  and  mind.  He  will  inform  you,  with  plain  consola- 
tion to  himself,  that  his  distressing  apprehensions  of  his  guilt  sunk 
him  in  the  dust,  and  caused  him  to  cry  out  involuntarily ;  deprived 
him  of  his  strength,  and  for  a  time  perhaps  of  the  clear  exercise  of 
his  Reason ;  caused  him  to  swoon  ;  and  almost  terminated  his  life. 
Much  the  same  effects,  he  will  also  observe,  were  produced  in  him 
by  his  consequent  discoveries  of  the  divine  mercy.  These  over- 
whelmed him  with  transport;  as  his  convictions  did  with  agony* 
The  extraordinary  nature,  and  especially  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree, of  these  emotions,  furnishes  this  man  with  the  most  consola* 
tory  proof,  that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 

Vol.  ni.  3 
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On  this  I  shall  only  observe,  that  as  these  emotions  may  be,  and 
often  are,  excited  by  natural,  as  well  as  Evangelical,  causes ;  so, 
when  thus  excited,  they  may  exist  in  any  supnosable  degree.  The 
agonies,  and  the  transports,  the  agitations  of  body,  ana  of  mind, 
prove,  indeed,  the  xnXtfMxiy  of  the  feelines  experienced;  but.thev 
do  not  in  the  least  degree  exhibit  eitner  their  iiofure,  or  their 
camt ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  safely  relied  on,  as  evidences  of 
Religion. 

A  third  person  will  tell  you,  that,  while  he  was  in  a  state  of 
absolute  carelessness,  and  goin^  on  headlong  in  sin,  Ae  was  9ui^ 
denly  alarmed  concerning  his  guilt  and  danger  6v  a  passage  ofScr^" 
ture^  which  came  to  his  mind  in  a  moment ;  withoufMnv  thought^  or 
contrivance  of  his  own;  and  perhaps  that,  after  he  Ma  long  wearied 
himself  to  find  an  escape  from  the  wrath  of  Oodj  another  text  of 
Scripture^  also  without  any  contrivance  of  his  own^  came  as  suddenhf 
to  his  mindj  conveying  to  him  bright  views  of  the  divine  merof  and 
glorious  promises  of  salvation.  The  reliance  of  this  man  is  placedi 
especially,  on  the  fact,  that  these  texts  came  to  his  mind  withoui 
any  effort^  on  his  part^  either  to  remember^  or  to  search  after  them. 
He  therefore,  concludes,  that  they  were  communicated  to  him, 
directly  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  that  they  conveyed  to  him  a 
direct,  personal  promise  of  eternal  life.  Tiiis  is  mere  delusion. 
Passages  of  Scripture,  and  those  just  such  as  are  here  referred  to, 
come  often,  suddenly,  and  without  anj  labour  of  theirs,  to  the 
minds  of  multitudes,  who  are  not  Christians :  and  God  is  no  more 
immediately  concerned  in  bringing  them  to  the  mind,  in  this  case, 
than  when  we  read  them  in  the  Bible,  or  hear  them  from  the  desk. 
What  God  speaks  in  the  Bible  he  always  speaks,  and  speaks  to 
us;  but  he  addresses  nothing  to  w,  when  we  remember^  any 
inore  than  when  we  read^  or  hear^  his  words.  If  we  rely  on  the 
true  import  of  what  he  says ;  we  rely  with  perfect  safety :  but,  if 
we  place  any  importance  on  the  moae^  in  which  at  any  time  that, 
which  is  said,  comes  to  our  minds ;  we  deceive  ourselves.  The 
whole  of  our  recollection,  in  these  cases,  is  a  merely  natural  pro- 
cess ;  and  is  the  result  of  that  association  of  ideas,  by  which  mem- 
ory is  chiefly  governed,  and  which  brings  to  our  remembrance,  m 
the  very  same  manner^  thousands  of  other  things,  as  well  as  these 
texts  of  Scripture ;  of  which  however,  as  being  of  little  importance 
to  us,  we  take  no  notice. 

Other  persons  depend  much  on  tht  regularity  of  ttu  process  with 
which  their  distresses  and  consolations  have  existed ;  and  in  the 
conformity  of  them  to  such  a  scheme^  and  history ^  of  these  things^  as 
they  have  found  in  books,  or  received  from  the  mouth  of  acknow- 
Ici^&ed  and  eminent  Christians.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Antecedents 
of  Regeneration,  I  observed,  that  this  work  is  in  its  process  almost 
endU$^  various.  But,  in  whatever  manner  it  exist,  the  manner 
itself  is  of  no  consequence.  Should  we  have  exactly  the  same 
succession  of  distresses  and  consolations,  experienced  by  ever  so 
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many  of  the  most  distinguished  saints,  and  yet  our  affections,  in- 
stead of  being  Evangelical,  be  merely  natural ;  the  order  of  their 
existence  could  never  prove,  that  we  were  Christians:  for  we 
should  still  be  sinners.  The  nature  of  these  affections,  and  not 
$lu  ardefj  is  the  great  concern  of  all  our  self-examination. 

3dly.  Zeal  in  the  cause  of  Religion  ii  no  evidence^  that  we  are^  or 
are  not,  Christians. 

Men,  we  all  know,  are  capable  of  exercising  zeal  in  any  case, 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest,  which  they  feel  in  that  case. 
We  also  know,  that  there  is  a  zeal,  which  is  not  according  to  ibion- 
ledge.  All  persons,  naturally  ardent,  become  zealous  aTOUt  every 
thing,  in  which  they  are  once  engaged;  and,  especially,  when 
they  are  opposed.  Christians  are  zealous  in  the  cause  of  Reli^ 
gion :  Deists  and  Atheists,  in  the  cause  of  Infidelity :  Jews,  in  that 
of  Judaism :  Heathen,  in  that  of  Idolatry.  The  Ephesians  were 
zealous  for  the  worship  of  the  great  Goddess  Diana :  St.  Paul  and 
bis  companions,  for  that  of  the  true  God :  the  Anabaptists  at  ,Mm- 
iter,  for  the  wild  reveries  taught  by  their  leaders :  and  thus  con- 
cerning innumerable  others.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that 
zeal  was  not,  in  the  most  of  these  cases,  any  proof  of  piety  in 
those,  by  whom  it  was  exercised. 

As  zeal  itself,  so  the  degree  in  which  it  exists,  is  no  proof  of  vital 
religion.  There  have  been  multitudes  of  persons,  whose  zeal 
has  prompted  them  to  court  persecution.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
members  of  small  and  despised  sects  to  believe,  that  the  sufferance 
of  persecution  is  a  decisive  characteristic  of  the  true  Church  of  God} 
and  to  solicit  it,  as  decisive  evidence,  that  they  themselves  are 
members  of  this  Church.  With  these  views,  they  sedulously  con- 
strue all  the  kinds,  and  degrees,  of  opposition,  with  which  they 
meet,  into  persecution.  In  this  manner  they  regard  the  sober  ar- 
gumentation, with  which  their  opinions  are  refuted ;  the  most  dis- 
passionate exposures  of  their  folly  and  their  faults ;  the  most  just 
operations  of  law,  directed  either  against  their  crimes,  or  to  the 
Reservation  of  the  rights  of  others ;  nay,  even  that  abstinence 
from  conmiunion  with  them  in  their  worship,  and  that  refusal  to 
furdier  their  designs,  which  thev,  on  their  own  part,  claim  as  in- 
defeasible rights  of  man.  Such  persons  ought  to  remember,  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  classes  of  Christians,  even  those  whom  they  most 

Sipose,  nay,  that  Infidels,  and  Atheists,  have  been  persecuted,  and 
at  the  modem  Jews  have  been  more  persecuted,  than  any  other 
sect,  party,  or  people,  now  in  existence.  The  sufferance  or  perse- 
cution, therefore,  is  no  proof,  that  we  belong  to  the  true  Church* 
Still  more  ought  they  to  remember,  that  St.  Paid  hath  said,  Thmi^h 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  prqfittth  me  fUh 
thing. 

ddly.  M>  Exactness  in  performing  the  External  duties  ofBdigion 
furnishes  any  evidence,  that  we  are^  or  are  not,  Christians. 
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Few  persons  have  been  more  exact  id  this  respect,  than  the  an- 
cient Pnarisees.  Yet  Christ  has  testified  of  them,  that  they  were 
m  generation  of  vipers.  Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  great 
miutitudes  of  the  Kaman  Catholics^  notoriously  profligate  in  many 
parts  of  their  conduct,  have,  in  various  periods  of  Popery,  been 
remarkably  punctiUous  in  the  performance  of  these  duties.  That, 
which  was  no  evidence  of  Christianity  in  them,  cannot  be  evidence 
of  Christianity  in  ourselves. 

Many  persons  are  exact  in  this  conduct  from  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation, and  example ;  many,  from  habit ;  man^,  from  the  desire  of 
religious  distinction;   many,  because  they  think  this  conduct  a 

Eroof  of  their  piety,  and  are  uneasy  without  such  proof;  many, 
ecause  they  think  themselves,  in  this  way  only,  in  the  safe  path 
to  salvation ;  and  many,  from  other  selfish  reasons.  In  all  tnese 
thines,  considered  by  themselves,  there  is  no  reh^ion.  Of  course,  the 
conduct,  to  which  they  give  birth,  cannot  be  evidential  of  reUgion« 

4thly«  Jfo  Exactness  in  performing  those,  which  are  frequeniljf 
called  Moral  duties^  furnishes  any  evidence  of  this  nature. 

Multitudes  of  Mankind  place  great  confidence  in  their  carefiil 
performance  of  these  external  duties,  as  being  evidential  of  their 
Evangelical  character;  just  as  other  multitudes  do  in  those  men* 
tionea  under  the  preceding  head ;  and  with  no  better  foundation. 

Justice,  truth,  and  kindness,  in  their  various  branches,  and  ope* 
rations,  are  so  important,  and  useful,  to  mankind,  that  we  all  readi- 
ly agree  in  giving  them  high  distinction  in  the  scale  of  moral  char- 
acteristics. Those,  who  practise  them  uniformly,  and  extensively, 
are  universally  considered  as  benefactors  to  the  world,  and  as  in- 
vested with  peculiar  amiableness,  and  worth.  Those,  who  violate 
Ihetn,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  from  the  mischiefs  which  they  produce 
regarded  as  enemies,  and  nuisances,  to  the  human  race.  At  the  same 
time,  a  high  degree  of  importance  is  given  to  these  duties  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  are  gready  insisted  on  in  the  Gospel ;  inculcated 
in  many  forms  of'^instruction  ;  commended  in  the  most  forcible  lan- 

Eiage ;  and  encouraged  by  most  interesting  promises.  The  vio- 
tioii  of  them  is  condemned,  and  threatened,  in  the  most  pungent 
tC^rxns,  and  under  the  most  slowing  images. 

It  cannot  be  surprising,  that,  influenced  by  these  considerationft| 
tiArents  should  make  these  duties  a  prime  part  of  their  instructions, 
BhA  precepts,  to  their  children.  But  when  we  remember,  that  the 
practice  of  thetn  has  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  civilised  countries,  been 
considered  as  equally,  and  as  indispensably,  necessary  to  a  fair 
reputation,  and  to  success  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  we  shall 
te£idily  suppose,  that  these  must  be  among  the  first  things  imbibed 
hy  the  early  mind,  from  parental  superintendence,  and  must  hold  It 
peculiar  importance  in  all  the  future  thoughts  of  the  man. 

Thus  taught,  and  thus  imbibed,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  see 
Ihem  practised,  during  the  progress  of  life,  as  extensively  as  can 
consist  with  the  imperfect  character  of  human  beings.    When  thus 
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practised,  and  especially  when  eminently  practised,  we  cannot 
wonder  to  find  tbose,  whose  lives  they  adorn,  reg^ed  as  persoot 
of  real  Firtue  and  excellence.   What  less  can  be  expected  ?   These 
are  the  very  actions,  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  required  by  Grod 
huDself ;  and  dictated  hj  Evangelical  virtue ;  a  part  of  the  very 
fruits,  by  which  the  Christian  character  is  to  be  Known.    Why  is 
not  he,  who  exhibits  them,  a  Christian  ?    Oftentimes,  also,  thev  ap- 
pear with  high  advantage  in  the  conduct  of  persons,  distinguished 
Dy  natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  peculiar  decency  of  charac- 
ter, amiableness  of  life,  and  dignity  or  gracefulness  of  manners; 
and  thus  become  delightful  objects  to  the  eye,  and  excite  the 
wannest  commendations  of  the  tongue.    It  is  not  strange  therefore, 
(hat  they  should  have  gained  a  high  and  established  reputation ; 
and  should  be  extensively  regardra  as  unequivocal  proofs  of  an 
excellent  character. 

What  others  so  generally  attribute  to  them  we  not  unnaturally 
accord  with,  whenever  our  own  case  is  concerned :  and,  finding, 
that  we  are  beheved  by  others  to  be  Christians,  on  account  of  our 
good  works  of  this  nature,  readily  believe  oiurselves  to  possess  the 
character.  We  are  esteemed,  loved,  and  commended,  by  thdi^ 
around  us  -,  and  cannot  easily  believe,  that  the  worth,  which  they 
attribute  to  us,  is  all  imaginary. 

Still,  such  a  performance  of  these  duties  furnishes  no  proof,  that 
we  are  Christians.  For^  in  the  first  place,  they  may  &«,  and  often 
are^  all  perfornud  from  the  very  motives^  mentioned  under  the  la$i 
heady  as  being  frequently  the  sources  of  exactness  in  the  external  du- 
ties  of  Religion.  Secondly,  they  are  often  performed  by  men^  who 
violate^  extensively  ^  or  grossly  neglect  j  the  duties  of  piety  ^  and  tem^ 
perance,  and  who,  therefore^  are  cerknnly  not  Christians.  Thirdly, 
they  appear  to  have  been  all  performed  with  uncommon  exactness  by 
the  Young  man,  who  came  to  Christ j  to  inquire  what  good  thing  he 
should  doy  to  have  eternal  life.  Yet,  he  lacked  one  thing  ;  and  that 
was,  the  one  thing  needful. 

5thly.  Ab  degrees  of  sorrow  or  comfort ,  of  fear  or  hope,  exp^ 
riencea  by  any  person  (Aout  his  religious  concerns,  at  seasons,  mi#» 
ceeding  the  time  of  his  stpposed  conversion,  furnish  any  evidene$ 
of  this  nature. 

Sorrow  springs  from  many  sources,  besides  a  sense  of  our  sins; 
and  from  such  a  sense  it  may  be  derived,  and  yet  not  be  the  sor^ 
row,  which  is  after  a  godly  sort.  We  may  easily,  and  greatly, 
sorrow  for  our  sins,  because  we  consider  them  as  exposing  us  to 
the  anger  of  God,  and  to  everlasting  ruin.  Oui'  comforts,  also, 
may  flow  from  other  sources,  beside  those  which  are  Evangelical. 
Some  persons  derive  great  consolation,  and  even  exquisite  joy, 
from  a  belief,  and  that  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  of  their  accept* 
ance  with  God:  some,  from  the  apprehension  that  they  are  emi- 
nent Christians:  some,  from  the  unexpected  influx  of  religious 
thoughts,  and  passages  of  Scripture,  coming  suddenly  into  their 
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minds :  some,  from  what  they  esteem  peculiar  tokens  of  divine 
goodness  to  them ;  tokens,  which  they  regard  as  proo&  of  the  pe- 
culiar love  and  favour  of  God :  some,  from  what  they  term  pecul- 
iar discoveries  of  the  elory  of  God  and  the  excellency  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  of  tne  joys  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  All 
these  they  consider  as  immediately  communicated  by  God  to  them- 
selves, because  they  afe  his  favourites  among  mankind.  There 
are  also  other  states  of  mind,  in  which  consolations   are  ex- 

Csrienced  from  other  sources :  consolations,  which  may  exist  in 
gh  degrees,  but  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  at  the 
present  time. 

What  is  true  of  the  sorrows,  and  comforts,  excited  by  religious 
considerations,  is  substantially  true  of  the  kindred  emotions  of 
fear  and  hope.  These  can  also  arise  both  from  true  and  false  ap- 
prehensions ;  and  can  be  either  merely  natural,  or  wholly  Evan- 
gelical, or  of  a  mixed  nature.  As  they  actually  exist  in  the  minds 
of  men,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  often  undistinguished,  as  to  their 
real  nature,  by  those,  in  whom  thev  exist ;  and  are,  I  believe, 
many  times,  in  a  ereat  measure  undistinguishable.  Their  existence 
is  so  transient,  mey  are  frequently  mingled  with  so  many  other 
views  and  emotions,  and  the  eye  of  the  mind  is  often  so  engaged 
by  the  objects,  which  give  birth  to  them,  that  it  becomes  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  fasten  upon  their  true  character. 

6thly.  .Yo  evidence  of  our  Sanctification  is  furnished  by  our  own 
Confidence. 

The  truth  of  this  declaration  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  &ct,  that 
multitudes  feel  the  utmost  confidence,  that  they  are  Christians,  who 
afterwards  prove,  by  their  conduct,  their  entire  destitution  of 
Christianity.  All  Enthusiasts  usually  confide  with  undoubting  as- 
surance in  the  reality  of  their  own  religion ;  and  generally  pity, 
and  often  despise,  men  of  a  humbler  and  better  spirit ;  because 
they  do  not  enjoy  such  peculiar  discoveries,  such  delightful  exer- 
cises of  devotion,  such  bright  hopes  and  heavenly  anticipations  of 
future  glory,  as  themselves.  The  Pharisee  boldly  said,  God,  / 
ihank  thee^  that  I  am  not  as  other  men,  or  even  as  this  publican.  Yet 
he  was  a  worse  man  than  the  publican.  A  collection  of  the  PAa- 
risees  said  to  Christ,  Are  we  blind  also  ? 

I  propose  hereafter  to  consider,  at  some  length,  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Faith  of  Assurance.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, at  the  present  time,  that  I  believe  some  men  to  be  really 
and  EvangeUcally  thus  assured.  If  fhis  be  admitted,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be  by  the  great  body  of  Christians,  it  follows  of 
course,  that  confidence  in  our  good  estate  is  no  proof,  that  we 
are  not  Christians.  A  man  may  confide,  with  sufficient  evidence : 
he  may  also  confide  without  it.  It  is  plain,  therefore^Xhat  his  con- 
fidence, considered  by  itself,  furnishes  no  proof,  that  it  is  well  or 
ill  founded. 
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I  cannot,  however,  do  justice  to  m^  own  views,  nor,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  subject,  without  observing  here,  that,  in  ordinary 
cases,  I  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  the  modest,  doubtine,  fearful 
professor,  than  of  the  bold  and  assured  one.  The  life  oi  the  for- 
mer, as  it  seems  to  me,  is,  conmionly  at  least,  more  watchful;  more 
careful ;  more  self-condemning ;  more  scrupulous  concerning  the 
commission  of  sin,  and  the  omission  of  duty ;  more  indicative  of 
dependence  on  God ;  more  inclined  to  esteem  others  better  than 
himself^  more  declaratory  of  the  spirit  of  little  children.  The 
spirit  of  the  latter,  even  when  he  is  admitted  to  be  a  Christian,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  often  fraught,  in  an  unhappy  degree,  with  seU- 
exaltation;  with  censoriousness,  as  well  as  contempt,  of  those 
who  differ  from  him ;  with  uncharitableness ;  with  peremptoriness 
of  opinion ;  and  with  an  unwarrantable  assurance  of  the  rectitude^ 
of  whatever  he  believes,  says,  or  does.  These,  certainly,  are 
not  favourable  specimens  of  any  character.  1  would  be  far  froni 
ultimately  condemning  the  profession  of  all  those,  in  whom  these 
things  are  more  or  less  visible  ;  yet  I  assert  without  hesitation,  that 
their  light  would  shine  more  clearly  before  men^  were  it  not  ob- 
scured by  these  clouds. 

It  is  not  the  degree  of  confidence,  but  the  source  whence  it  is  de^* 
rivedy  and  the  objects  on  which  it  rests,  by  which  its  nature  and  im- 
port are  to  be  cfetermined.  It  may  exist  in  the  highest  degreei 
without  any  religion ;  and  religion  may  exist  in  very  high  degress 
at  least,  without  any  confidence. 

7thly.  Tfie  belief  of  others,  that  we  are  Christians,  furnishes  nQ 
proof  of  our  Christianity, 

All  persons,  who  make  a  profession  of  religion,  and  many  who 
do  not,  whose  lives  at  the  same  time  are  exemplary,  scrupulouS]|. 
and  unblameable,  are  by  most  charitable  persons  believed  to  be 
Christians*      Some  of  these,  however,  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  are  not  Christians.  Some  we  know  to  nave  lived  in  this-man- 
ner,  and  to  have  sustained  this  character,  both  in  ancient  and  mod- 
em times,  without  a  pretension  to  vital  religion.     Judas  was  be- 
lieved by  his  fellow-apostles,  for  a  length  of  time,  and  not  improba- 
bly without  a  single  doubt,  to  be  a  true  follower  of  Christ,     ifyne* 
naus,  and  Philetus,  appear  to  have  sustained  the  salne  character; 
and,  apparently  with  as  Uttle  foundation.    All  these  were  believed 
to  be  Christians  by  Apostles;  inspired  men;  of  singular  under- 
standing in  subjects  of^this  nature.     Yet  these  men  were  deceived. 
No  woras  are  necessary  to  prove,  that  we,  and  all  others,  are  liable 
to  deception  in  similar  ca^es.     If  the  belief  of  Peter  and  Paul, 
that  the  objects  of  their  chaAty,  in  the  cases  specified,  were  Chris- 
tians, was  no  evidence  of  their  Christianity ;  then  the  belief  of 
others,  that  we  are  Christians,  is  no  evidence  of  our  Chrhtianity. 
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REMARKS. 

Fmn  these  observations  we  learn, 

1st.  TTuU  we  ought  to  exercite  the  utmoft  care  and  caution  m  «s- 
mnimng  the  evidences  ofoiur  Religion. 

How -many  professors  of  Christianity  have  considered  the  things 
which  I  have  specified,  as  decisive  proofs,  that  themselves  were 

^A  men !  Yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
of  them,  united,  furnish  no  solid  evidence  of  this  nict.  We  are 
just  as  liable  to  be  deceived  as  others^  and,  unless  peculiarlj 
guarded,  by  the  very  same  means.  Others  have  rested  their  hopes 
of  salvation  on  these  things,  as  proofs  of  their  religious  character, 
and  have  been  deceived.  If  we  rest  on  them,  we  shall  be  de» 
ceived  also:  for  we  may  possess  all  these  things,  and  yet  not  be 
Christians.  In  a  case  of  this  moment,  nothing  ought  voluntarily 
to  be  left  at  hazard.  We  are  bound  by  our  own  supreme  interest, 
as  well  as  our  duty  to  God,  to  fulfil  the  command  of  the  text;  to 
examine  J  and  to  prove  j  ourselves,  whether  we  he  in  the  faith  f  and 
in  doing  this,  to  make  use  of  the  best  means  in  our  power;  to  fasten, 
with  as  much  care  as  possible,  on  those  things  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  made  tests  of  a  religious  character ;  and  earnestly  to 
pray  to  God,  that  we  may  not  be  deceived,  eidier  by  ourselves,  or 
by  any  others. 

3dly.  From  the  same  source  we  learn,  also,  the  inwropriety,  and 
/My,  of  making  these  things  the  foundation  of  our  judgment  con^ 
ceming  the  religious  character  of  others. 

Whenever  we  determine,  that  others  are,  or  are  not.  Christians, 
because  they  exhibit  these  as  evidences  of  their  Christianity;  we 
are  plainly  Gable  to  gross  error  concerning  this  subject.  All  Uiese 
things  may  be  truly  testified  concerning  himself  6y  a  Christian^  and 
with  equal  truth  by  a  person  destihUe  of  Christianity.  They  are, 
therefore,  no  proofs  of  his  religion,  or  irreligion. 

Still,  a  great  multitude  of  professing  Christians,  many  of  whom, 
I  doubt  not,  are  really  Christians ;  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  enthusi- 
astic professors;  make  these  very  thines,  or  the  want  of  them,  the 
foundations  of  jtheir  favourable,  or  unmvourable,  opinions  of  the 
religious  character  of  others.  Thev  resort  to  them,  as  to  an  ac- 
knowledged and  Scriptural  standard,  which  they  do  not  expect  to 
find  disputed ;  and  to  question  which  would  not  improbsubly  be 
regarded  by  them  as  a  proof  of  irreligion. 

What  is  still  more  unhappy ;  among  various  classes  of  Christians 
in  this  country,  these  very  things ;  particularly  those,  mentioned 
under  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  neads  of  this  discourse ;  are,  if  I 
am  not  misinformed,  not  unfrequently  made  the  objects  of  a  pubUc 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Christian  communion, 
and  the  foundations  of  a  public  jud^ent  concerning  their  religious 
character.  To  be  able  to  rememoer  the  time,  when  convictions 
of  sin  began,  with  their  attendant  distresses,  and  the  time,  when 
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they  were  followed  by  hopes,  consolations,  and  joys ;  to  have  bad 
diese  occasioned  by  the  sudden,  uncontrived,  and  tmexpected  in- 
txoL  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  into  the  mind ;  especially,  ilj 
iccording  to  a  pre-established  and  acknowledged  schme  of  Re- 
generation  among  themselves,  these  things  have  taken  place  in  a 
certain  order  of  succession ;  still  more  especially^  if  the  sorrows 
and  consolations  have  risen  very  high ;  and,  most  of  all,  if  they 
are  succeeded  by  distinguished  zeal  about  things  pertaining  to 
Religion;  are  boldly  pronounced  ample  evidence  of  the  can- 
didate's piety.  In  this  manner,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  multi- 
tudes arc  miserably  led  astray,  both  by  being  induced  beforehand 
to  labour,  that  these  things  may  be  truly  said  of  themselves  ;  and 
by  settling  down  in  a  state  of  security  on  this  fabe  foundation 
ajlerwards. 

Nor  is  the  case  less  unhappy,  when  persons  rest  their  hopes  on 
their  exactness  in  performing  the  external  duties  of  Religion  and 
Morality.  Yet  vast  numbers  of  mankind  repose  themselves  on 
these,  as  on  a  bed  of  down ;  and  feel  satisfied,  that  God  will 
not  finally  condemn  persons,  who  have  laboured  so  much  in  his 
service*  All  of  them  will,  however,  find  \n  the  end,  that  to  such 
as  have  done  all  this,  and  nothing  more,  one  thing  is  lacking: 
viz.  an  interest  in  Christ :  a  thing,  without  which  they  cannot  be 
saved. 

3dly.  We  see  the  danger  of  being  strongly  confident  in  the  piety  of 
ourselves  or  others • 

All,  or  nearly  all,  such  confidence,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  has 
been  derived  from  these  supposed  evidences  of  Religion ;  any  part, 
or  the  whole,  of  which  may  be  possessed  by  men  totally  destitute 
of  Christianity.  It  is  a  fatal  mark  on  them  all,  that  the  Scriptures 
have  no  where  alleged  them  as  proofs  of  religion.  As  they  are  not 
Scriptural  proofs,  mey  cannot  be  sound.  To  trust  in  them  is  to 
trust  in  a  nullity.  Accordingly,  those  who  give  the  {surest  proofif 
of  Christianity  in  their  life  and  conversation,  never  make  these 
things  the  foundation  of  their  hope ;  and  are  very  rarely  found  to 
be  strongly  confident  of  their  acceptance  with  God. 

To  pronounce  boMly,  that  others  are  Christians,  is,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  equally  hazardous.  There  are  many  persons,  how- 
ever, who  rounoly  declare  others,  of  whose  life  they  have  had  little 
or  no  knowledge,  to  be  Christians ;  and  others  not  to  be  Christians, 
whose  conduct  and  conversation  give  them  at  least  as  fair,  and 
often  fairer  claims  to  this  character.  Nay,  they  will  peremptorily 
make  these  assertions  concerning  Ministers  oi  the  Gospel ;  and 
pronounce  some  to  be  sanctified,  and  others  unsanctifiea,  firom  a 
sermon  or  a  prayer ;  or  even  from  the  tones  of  voice,  with  which 
they  are  uttered.  Judge  not^  saith  our  Saviour,  that  yebe  not  judged. 
For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge ^  ye  shall  he  judged ^  and  with  what 
measure  ye  mete^  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  Who  art  thou^ 
saith  St.  Paul,  that  judgest  another  man^s  servant?     To  his  own 
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Muter  he  stimdeth,  orfalhth.  It  is  sufficient,  to  show  the  impro- 
priety  and  rashness  of  these  unwarrantable  decisions,  that  they  are 
founded  on  no  Scriptural  or  solid  evidence.  They  are  generally 
built  on  the  very  things,  exploded  in  this  discourse,  or  others,  of 
still  less  importance ;  all  of  which,  united,  go  not  a  single  step  to- 
WBids  proving  a  relipouSy  or  an  irreligious  character. 
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In  the  last  discourse,  I  attempted  to  point  out  several  things  which 
furnish  no  real  evidence  of  Regeneration^  although  they  have  been 
supposed  to  furnish  it  by  multitudes  in  the  Christian  world*  I  now 
propose  to  mention  several  other  things,  which  actually  furnish  such 
evidence* 

By  all  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration,  as  formerly 
taught  in  these  discourses,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  disposition 
communicated  when  this  work  is  accomplished  in  us,  is  new;  and 
something,  which  before  did  not  exist  in  the  soul.  If  it  were  the 
mere  increase,  or  some  other  modification,  of  the  former  disposition, 
man  could  not  be  said  to  be  bom  again;  to  be  created  anewf  to  be 
a  new  creature  j  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind*  It  could 
not  be  said  by  St.  Paul  concerning  persons,  who  were  the  subjects 
of  Regeneration,  thatoM  things  were  passed  away  in  them,  ana  that 
all  things  had  become  new. 

It  must  further  be  acknowledged,  that  this  new  disposition  is, 
in  its  nature,  opposite  to  that,  which  before  existed  in  the  mind. 
The  former  disposition  is  Sin;  condemned,  and  punished,  by  the 
law  of  God:  the  new  disposition  is  Holiness;  required,  and  re- 
warded, by  the  same  law.  The  former  disposition  is  hateful  in 
the  sight  of  God:  the  new  one  lovely,  and  of  great  price. 

The  former  disposition  is  freoucntly,  and  justly,  styled  Selfishr 
ness  ;  as  beine  perpetually  employed  in  subordinating  the  interests 
of  any,  and  all,  otners  to  the  private,  personal  interests  of  the  in- 
dividual, in  whom  it  prevails.  The  new  disposition  is  with-  the 
same  propriety  styled  Ditinterestedness  ;  Love;  Good-will;  Benev- 
olence; a  spirit,  incUning  him,  in  whom  it  exists,  to  subordinate  his 
own  private  interest  to  the  general  welfare,  and  to  find  his  owdl 
happiness  in  the  common  prosperity  of  the  divine  kingdom.  The 
part,  the  place,  and  the  enjoyments,  which  God  assigns  to  him  as  a 
member  of  this  kingdom,  he  is  inclined  to  take,  not  with  submis- 
sion only,  but  with  cheerfulness  ;  as  being  that,  which  is  ordered 
by  infinite  Wisdom,  and  is  therefore  the  best,  and  most  desirable. 

This  new  disposition  is  also  opposed  to  the  former,  particularly, 
as  it  regards  our  Maker.  The  foniier,  or  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God;  opposed  to  his  character,  and  to  his  pleasure  :  the 
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new  one  is  conformed  to  his  pleasure,  and  delighted  with  his  char- 
acter. He,  in  whom  it  exists,  delights  in  the  law  of  Qod  after  the 
inner  man;  and  esteetm  it  as  more  to  be  chosen  than  the  most  fine 
gold^  and  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb* 

The  fonoer  disposition  is  an  impenitent  devotion  to  sin ;  attend- 
ed, at  times,  and  after  some  of  its  grosser  perpetrations,  by  re- 
morse perhaps,  and  self-condemnation,  but  never  by  a  real  loath- 
ing of  the  sin  itself,  nor  by  that  ingenuous  sorrow  for  it,  which  is 
after  a  Godly  sort*  The  new  disposition  is  a  real  hatred  of  sin ;  a 
sincere,  and,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  an  instinctive  sorrow  for  every 
transgression  of  the  divine  conmiands,  whenever  such  transgression 
is  present  to  the  view  of  the  mind. 

The  former  disposition  was  a  general  spirit  of  unbelief,  or  dis- 
trust, towards  God,  his  invitations,  promises,  and  designs :  a  dis- 
trust, especially  exercised  towards  inc  Redeemer,  and  towards  his 
righteousness  as  the  foundation  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  The 
new  one  is  a  humble,  steadfast,  affectionate  confidence  in  God,  his 
declarations,  and  designs ;  exercised  particularly  towards  Christ, 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  the  propitiation  for  sin,  and  the  true 
and  living  way  to  eternal  glory.  This  confidence,  or,  as  it  is  most 
usually  termed  in  the  New  Testament,  this/at<A,  is  a  vital  principle 
in  the  soul,  producing  every  act  of  real  obedience ;  every  act,  in 
man,  which  is  ])leasing  to  God. 

In  all  these  particulars,  united,  the  new  disposition  is  termed 
Godliness  or  Piety. 

The  former  dis|K)sition  is  inclined  to  the  indulgence  of  those  lusts, 
or  passions  and  appetites,  which  immediately  respect  ourselves  ; 
sucn  as  pride,  vanity,  sloth,  lewdness,  and  intemperance.  The  new 
one  is  opposed  to  all  these ;  is  humble,  modest,  diligent,  chaste, 
and  temperate.  In  this  view,  it  is  styled  Temperance ,  Moderation^ 
or  Self 'government. 

As,  in  all  these  things,  the  spirit,  communicated  in  our  regener- 
ation, not  only  differs  so  greatly  from  that,  which  we  possess  by 
nature,  but  is  so  directly  opposed  to  it;  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
in  all  its  operations^  it  carries  with  it  some  evidence  of  its  existence  in 
the  same  manner ^  as  our  sinful  disposition  carries  with  it  evidence  of 
its  existence.  He  who  denies,  that  holiness,  in  a  renewed  mind, 
can  be  evidenced  by  its  nature  and  operations,  must  also  deny, 
either  that  any  moral  character  whatever  can  be  perceived  to  ex- 
ist, or  that  a  holy  disposition  is  capable  of  the  same  proof  as  a  sin- 
ful one.  That  this  is  philosophy,  too  unsound  to  be  adopted  by 
a  sober  man,  is  so  evident,  as  to  need  no  illustration.  Inaeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  man  will  openly  aver  this  doctrine ; 
although  multitudes  assert  that  which  involves  it.  Certainly,  a 
Sinner,  who  examines  his  own  heart  and  life,  must  discern,  that  he 
is  sinful :  with  equal  certainty,  an  Angel  must  discern,  that  he  him- 
self is  holv. 
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From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  the  renewed  disposi- 
tion it  is  clear,  that  the  man,  who  repents  of  his  sins ;  who  beheves 
in  Christ ;  who  loves,  and  fears  God ;  who  disinterestedly  loves 
his  neighbour,  and  forgives  his  enemies ;  and  who  employs  himself 
daily  in  resisting,  and  subduing,  his  own  passions  and  appetites  ; 
must  Atne  some  consciousness^  that  ht  dots  these  things.  In  this  eon- 
sdomness^  as  it  continually  rises  t^  to  the  view  eftht  mmd^  coneitt  the 
primary  or  original  evidence^  that  we  are  Chnstiansm  Indeed,  all 
the  evidence  of  this  nature,  which  we  ever  possess,  is  no  other 
than  this  consciousness,  variously  modified,  and  rendered  more  ex- 

filicit,  and  satisfactoiy,  by  the  aid  of  several  things,  with  which| 
irom  time  to  time,  it  becomes  connected* 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  I  shall  proceed  to  state 
the  following  particulars,  in  which,  I  apprehend,  this  evidence  will 
be  especially  seen. 

1st.  The  renewed  mind  relishes  all  Spiritual  Objects* 

Every  man  knows  what  it  is  to  relish  natural  objects ;  such  at 
agreeable  food,  case,  warmth,  rest,  friends,  beauty,  novelty,  and 
grandeur.  Every  man  knows,  that  these  objects  are  relished^  also^ 
m  themselves  ;  for  their  own  sake  ;  as  being  in  themselves  pleasant 
to  the  mind^  independently  of  constquenceSj  and  of  all  other  extra^ 
neous  considerations.  In  the  same  manner^  according  to  what  if 
here  intended,  are  spiritual  objects  relished  by  the  renewed  mindm 
A  Christian  regards  the  character  of  God,  the  character  of  Christ, 
the  divine  law,  the  Gospel,  and  his  own  duty,  as  objects  pleasine 
in  their  own  nature.  Thus  David,  of  the  religious  exercises  oi 
whose  mind  we  have  a  more  detailed  account  than  we  have  of 
those  of  any  other  Scriptural  writer,  says  concerning  the  Stmtutee 
of  the  Lord,  that  they  are  right  ^  rejoicing  the  heart  j  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold^  sweeter  than  honey,  and 
the  honey'Comb.  And  aeain ;  How  sweet  are  thy  words  tmto  mu 
taste !  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth*  I  love  thy  command^ 
ments  above  gold,  yea,  above  fine  gold.  And  again  ;  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee?  And  there  is  none  upon  the  earth,  whom  I  desire 
beside  thee*  Oh  taste,  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  !  Be  glad  in 
the  Lord,  and  rejoice,  yt  righteous  ;  and  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  upright' 
in  heart !  With  these  expressions  of  David  correspond  all  the 
declarations  of  the  other  divine  writers,  wherever  they  are  made. 
Thus  St.  Paul  says,  /  count  all  things  but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ*  Thus  also,  the  same  Apostle  says,  i  cZ«- 
Hght  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  after  the  inward  man* 

This  doctrine  has  been  extensively  illustrated  in  the  sermon 
lately  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ^  and  there- 
fore, will  need  the  less  illustration  here. 

It  oueht,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  a  delieht  in  these 
things,  because  of  some  benefit,  which  we  have,  or  imagine  our- 
selves to  have,  derived  from  them,  or  which  we  hope  to  derive 
from  thrm  immediately,  or  from  th?*  relish  of  them ;  whether  it  be 
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the  favour  of  God,  comforting  evidence  of  our  Christianity,  or  any 
other  benefit  whatever;  is  not  the  kind  of  relish,  of  which  I  speak. 
This  is  directed  towards  the  things  themselves ;  as  being  in  them- 
selves  delightful  to  the  taste  of  the  mind.  If  the  character  of  God 
b  excellent  y  it  cannot  but  be  supposed,  that  this  excellence  must 
be  relished  by  a  person,  suitably  disposed ;  and  that,  althou^ 
this  person  were  to  be  ignorant  of  any  manner,  in  which  he  him- 
self was  to  derive  personal  benefit  from  it. 

Wherever  this  relish  exists,  it  will  ordinarily  show  itself  not 
only  in  the  manner,  in  which  the  mind  immediately  regards  spi- 
ritual objects,  but  in  its  remoter  operations.  Thus,  if  a  man  real- 
ly relishes  the  worship  of  God,  he  will  be  apt  to  be  regularly  em- 
ployed in  it  at  all  proper  seasons.  He  will  find  himself  inclined 
to  ejaculatory  prayer ;  to  pray  in  his  closet,  in  the  family,  and  in 
the  Church.  If  he  loves  me  Scriptures ;  he  will  be  apt  to  read 
them  regularly,  much,  and  often.  If  he  relishes  the  company  of 
religious  persons ;  he  will  naturally  freoucnt  it ;  seek  it ;  and  de- 
rive fit)m  it  when  enjoyed,  a  sensible  pleasure. 

To  secret  prayer  there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  allurement,  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  regular  practice  of  it  alive  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  beside  a  relish  for  communion  with  God.  It  is  plain,  that 
secret  prayer  cannot  be  continued,  with  a  view  to  be  seen  of  men, 
or  the  nope  of  acauiring  reputation.  As  in  its  own  nature  it  can- 
not but  be  disrelished  by  every  sinner ;  it  seems,  as  if  it  must,  of 
course,  be  soon  dropped,  where  piety  does  not  keep  it  alive. 
Thus  Job  seems  to  have  reasoned,  when  he  said  concerning  the 
hjfpocritej  Will  he  delight  himself  in  the  Almighty  ?  Will  he  always 
call  vponGod?  Job  xxvii.  10.  As  if  he  said,  "He  will  not  de- 
light himself  in  the  Almighty ;  and  therefore,  will  not  always,  or 
^throughout  life,  continue  to  pray  to  God :  but  will  cease  from 
this  practice,  after  the  casual  feelings,  and  views,  which  gave 
birth  to  it,  have  ceased  to  operate.''  A  continued  relish  for  se- 
cret prayer  furnishes,  therefore,  a  strong  and  hopeful  testimony, 
that  we  are  Christians. 

St.  John  informs  us,  that  the  love  of  Christians,  also,  is  a  satis- 
factory proof,  that  we  are  Christians.  Hereby  we  know,  that  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  As 
this  subject  was  extensively  considered  in  the  discourse  on  Bro^ 
therly  Love  ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  will, 
however,  be  proper  to  observe,  that  wc  are  not,  in  the  present 
case,  supposed  to  love  Christians,  because  they  are  our  personal 
friends  ;  or  because  they  have  been,  or  are  expected  to  be,  use- 
ful to  us ;  but  because  they  are  Christians ;  and  on  account  of  the 
excellence  and  amiableness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  they 
possess  and  manifest.  For  this  reason  God  loves  them ;  that  is, 
with  the  love  usually  termed  Complacency ;  and  for  this  reason 
only ;  since  he  can  plainly  receive  no  benefit  from  them.  For  the 
aame  reason  they  are  loved  by  their  fellow-Christians. 
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In  order  to  know  whether  we  love  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  ask 
ourselves  the  questions,  mentioned  in  the  discourse  auuded  to. 
^Do  we  love  their  goodness  of  character?  Do  we  seek  their 
company?  Do  we  relish  their  conversation?  Do  we  take  plea- 
sure in  tneir  Christian  conduct?  Do  we  pray  for  their  prosperity, 
their  holiness,  and  their  salvation  ?'' 

Lwill  only  add,  under  this  head,  that  with  respect  to  all  spirit- 
ual  objects  we  are  carefully  to  inquire,  whether  we  relish  them  at 
all  \  and  whether  we  relish  them  for  themselves ;  for  the  excellence, 
which  they  possess ;  or  for  some  apprehended  benefit,  which  may 
be  derived  nrom  them  to  ourselves. 

3dly«  Aeo/  rdmon  is  always  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  Reason^ 
enlightened  hy  Revelation. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  it  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mere  result 
of  passion,  affection,  or  impulse ;  as  in  every  case  of  Enthusiasm ; 
and  that  it  is  not,  on  the  otner,  the  result  oi  mere  philosophy,  w 
the  decisions  of  human  Reason,  unenlightened  by  revelation ;  as 
is  the  case  with  the  professed  Natural  Religion  of  Deists.  The 
eood  conscience  of  a  good  man  is,  on  the  one  hand,' /mrged  from 
Siese  dead  works  ^  and,  on  the  other,  exercises  such  a  control 
over  all  the  affections,  as  to  direct  their  various  operations,  sfeadi* 
ly,  towards  that,  which  the  Scriptures  have  pronounced  to  be  true 
andrifi^ht. 

Reujgion,  in  the  Scriptural  sense,  is  a  reasonable^  not  a  casual, 
nor  an  mstinctive,  sermce.  Man  acts  in  it  not  as  an  animal,  ua* 
der  the  mere  impulse  of  animal  affections :  not  as  a  subject  of 
mere  passion ;  not  as  a  creature  of  mere  imagination ;  nor  as  a 
mere  subject  of  all  these  united,  but  as  a  rational  being,  in  whonk 
the  understanding  governs,  and  in  whom  the  affections  only  aid, 
animate,  and  obey.  There  are  Christians  in  profession,  whose 
religion  seems  to  oe  nothing,  but  a  compound  of  mere  impulses, 
and  affections.  There  are  others,  whose  religion  appears  to  be 
little  else,  beside  a  cold,  heardess  collection  of  propositions,  or 
doctrines,  quietly  lying  side  by  side  in  the  understanding,  without 
any  influence  on  the  heart,  or  on  the  life.  In  the  Religion  of  the 
Gospel,  the  Heart  is  plainly  made  the  great  essential ;  but  it  is  lAe 
heart  J  under  the  steaay  direction^  and  rational  control,  of  the  under" 
standing.  Real  Christianity  is  the  Eajffgy,  or  Active  power,  of  the 
soul,  steadily  directed  to  that,  which  v^uleved  to  be  right,  and  thus 
directed  to  it,  merely  because  it  is  right.  That,  which  is  aimed  at, 
is  loved,  and  pursued,  because  of  its  rectitude,  admitted  on  satis- 
&ctory  and  soUd  evidence. 

From  this  source,  the  renewed  man  is  furnished  with  important 
evidence  of  his  sanctification.  If  he  finds  in  himself  a  steady  dis- 
position to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  true  import  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  the  Grospel,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  real  nature 
of  his  own  duty:  if  he  loves  moral  rectitude  in  such  a  degree,  as 
anxiously  to  inqiiire  what  it  is ;  and  if,  when  he  has  learned  what 
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H  is,  he  is  disp696d  16  yield  to  proof  and  conviction,  and  pursue 
liifl  duty,  because  it  is  seen  to  be  his  duty :  he  may  justly  be  saiia^ 
fied,  that  he  »  reaUy  renewed. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  accustomed  to  obey  the  casual 
iHspulses  of  feeling  and  imagination :  if  he  is  disposed  to  think 
highly  of  passages  of  Scripture,  not  because  they  are  the  word  of 
God,  or  are  excellent  in  themselves ;  declaring  unportant  truths, 
^  enjoining  important  duties ;  but  because  they  have  come  into 
the  nund  suddenly,  accidentally,  and  without  any  forethoi^t  of 
his  own :  if  he  is  mclined  to  prize  such  texts  more  than  others,  or 
more  than  he  prized  the  same  te^s  before:  if  he  is  disposed  to 
think  highly  oi  sudden  starts  of  feeling,  of  thoughts,  and  purposes, 
unexpectedfly  coming  into  the  mind,  and  to  regard  them  as  pro- 
duced by  an  extraoratnary  divine  agency,  and  therefore  to  value 
them  highly  as  peculiar  twens  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  as  au- 
thoritative and  safe  ^ides  to  his  own  duty :  if  he  is  fond  of  indulg- 
ing a  lively  imagination  about  the  things  of  religion :  of  forming  to 
himself  awful  views  concerning  the  world  of  misery,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  rts  iAkabitants ;  or  bright  and  beautiful  visions  of  the 
light  and  sfdendour  of  iM^ven,  and  the  glory  of  its  inhabitants ;  or 
charming  images  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  beautiful  in  form,  rav- 
ishing in  aspect,  and  surrounded  with  radiance ;  or  as  meek,  gen- 
tle, looking  with  compassion ;  or  smiling  with  complacency,  on 
huDBeif :  iihe  is  inclined  to  rest  on  these  feelines,  and  impulses, 
as  th^  peculiar  foundations  of  his  hope,  consolation,  and  confi- 
dence ;  or  as  any  foundations  of  hope  and  confidence  at  all :  I  will 
Aot  say,  that  such  a  man  is  not  renewed ;  but  I  will  say,  that  he 
trusts  without  evidence,  and  b«ulds  upon  sand.    I  will  farther  say, 
4lM  he  is  nfeeirably  deluded  with  regard  to  this  great  subject; 
linat  he  feeds  on  wind,  and  not  on  fooa ;  and  that  by  directing  his 
eye  to  felse  objects,  firom  which  he  never  can  derive  any  real 
Mod,  he  loses  the  golden  privilege  of  gaining  solid  support,  and 
Evangelical  comfort,  firom  those  sources  whence  alone  God  has 
intended  they  should  be  derived. 

Sdhr.  The  prevalence  of  a  meek  and  humble  disposiium  fumUhes 
Hu  fiwkd  tnth  good  reason  to  believej  that  it  is  renewed. 

lie  natural  spirit  of  man  is  universally  proud  and  irritable. 
I*f(>  piart  of  the  hutaian  character  is  more  predominant,  more  plea- 
Mst  to  ourselves,  more  deceitfiil,  or  more  universal.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  might  expect,  none  is  so  much  cherished  by  the  mind. 
A  great  part  oi  the  perfection,  aimed  at,  and  deUneated,  by  the 
wise  men  of  heathen  antiquity,  was  formed  of  pride.  Stoical  pride 
is  proverbial.  The  love  of  glory,  according  to  Cicero^  was  vir- 
tue, or  real  excellence  of  charsicter. 

Devoted  as  we  mre  to  the  indulgence  of  pride,  it  is,  perha^, 
<X  all  passions  the  most  unwoilhy  and  mischiievous ;  the  most  ir- 
ritable, the  most  unforgiving,  tlie  most  wrathfal,  the  nKMSt  conten- 
tious, and  the  most  oppressive.    The  world  has  been  filled  bj  it 
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with  private  qnairels  and  public  wan ;  with  wretchedness  at  tht 
fireside ;  with  tunnoil  in  tne  neighbourhood ;  and  with  bloodshed 
and  desolation  in  the  great  scenes  of  national  activity.  It  has 
brought  forth  the  hrrant ;  and  nursed  the  cojfiqueror. 

The  Religion  of  the  Gospel  has  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  this 
passion.  Christ,  the  glorious  Author  of  this  Religion,  has  exhib- 
ited, in  his  own  life,  a  character  perfectly  contrasted  to  pride,  in 
every  degree,  and  in  every  exercise.  This  character  he  has 
beautifully  expressed  in  that  memorable  and  delightful  declara- 
tion, subj(Mnea  to  the  most  consoling  invitation,  and  the  happiest 
tidings,  ever  published  to  the  children  of  men.  Come  unto  nuj  atl 
ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden  ;  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek,  and  lowly  m 
hearty  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls*  In  conformity 
with  this  declaration,  his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  meekness  and 
humility.  In  conformity  with  this  declaration  also,  he  has  every 
where,  in  the  Gospel,  preferred,  as  was  remarked  in  one  of  thie 
discourses  on  his  character,  the  meek  and  lowly  virtues  to  the 
magnanimous  and  splendid  ones.  He  has  inculcated  them  ofiten- 
er ;  has  dwelt  on  them  more ;  has  enjoined  them  in  stronger  terms ', 
and  has  made  them  in  a  higher  degree  indispensable. 

As  these  virtues,  then,  are  such  a  prominent  and  essential  part 
of  Chn&iidimiy ;  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  they  must  be  found  in 
every  Christian.  So  long  as  pride  is  the  predominatins  spirit  of 
man,  he  must  know,  if  acquainted  at  all  with  himself,  Uiat  he  is 
not  sanctified.  A  great  part  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  sancti- 
fication,  is  employed  in  annihilating  this  haughty,  self-dependent 
disposition.  One  of  the  first  perceptible  cficcts  of  this  influence 
is  tne  humility  of  the  Gospel.  A  humble  mind'  is,  of  course,  meek ; 
Tittle  disposed  to  feel  provocations  deeply  ;  uninclined  to  construe 
them  in  the  worst  manner ;  and  still  more  indisposed  to  reauite 
them  with  wrath  and  revenge.  What  is  thus  the  natural  result  of 
the  Christian  spirit  is  continually  strengthened  by  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  Christian  to  obey  the  precepts,  and  to  follow  the 
example,  of  his  Master ;  both  conspiring  to  enforce  on  him  th^ 
same  conduct  in  the  most  powerful  manner.  He  knows,  that 
Christ  has  required  the  stm^e  mind  which  was  in  himself,  (and  pe- 
culiar in  this  respect)  to  be  in  all  his  followers.  He  sees  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  disposition  in  his  great  example.  He 
knows,  that  notning,  without  it,  will  render  him  acceptable  to 
God,  or  qualify  him  for  admission  into  his  kingdom.  With  these 
mighty  motives  in  view,  it  seems  impossible,  that  this  disposition, 
once  oegun  in  the  soul,  should  fail  to  manifest  itself,  in  some  good 
degree,  by  its  genuine  and  happy  efiects. 

The  evidence,  which  it  furnishes  to  the  minrf  of  its  renovation, 
is  two-fold.  Its  jformer  dispositions  are  weakened ;  and  new  ones 
have  begun  to  prevail  in  their  place.  Pride  is  enfeebled  in  all  its 
operations ;  the  propensity  to  wrath  is  lessened ;  and  hux^ility  and 
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meekness,  ^not  an  insensibility  to  injuries,  but  a  serene  quiet  of 
soul  under  them)  have,  like  beautitul  twin  sisters,  entered  the  mind, 
and  made  it  their  permanent  habitation. 

He,  who  finds  this  his  own  state,  possesses  desirable  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  Christian. 

4thly.   ffithaut  a  prevailing  spirit  of  gentleness  towards  others, 
toe  cannot  have  sound  and  ScriptureU  evidsnce  of  our  Christianity, 

This  is  a  kindred  subject  to  the  last.  The  natural  character  of 
man  is  rough,  revengeful,  and  unforgiving ;  disposed  to  overbear, 
to  carry  his  measures  by  force  and  violence,  to  listen  little  to  the 
wishes  and  reasons  of  others,  and  to  arrogate  to  himself  and  his 
concerns,  an  importance,  which,  all  impartial  persons  see,  does 
not  belong  to  them. 

To  this  spirit,  also,  the  Gospel  is  directly,  and  equally  opposed. 
It  enjoins,  every  where,  a  spirit  of  gentleness,  moderation,  and 
forgiveness,  towards  all  men.  Its  author  was  wonderfully  distin- 
^ished  by  softness  and  sweetness  of  disposition.  lie  never 
mtruded  on  the  rights  of  others.  He  usea  no  force,  nor  even 
wrought  a  single  miracle,  to  vindicate  his  own.  He  neither  cried, 
nor  lifted  tip,  nor  caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets.     In  the 

Srden  he  healed  the  ear  of  Malchus  ;  and  on  the  cross  he  prayed 
'  his  murderers.  At  the  same  time  he  reauired  all  his  followers 
to  possess,  and  exhibit,  the  same  gentle  ana  forgiving  disposition, 
on  pain  of  not  being  otherwise  themselves  forgiven.  Nay,  he  has 
forbidden  them  to  ask  fordveness  of  God  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion. 7%«  servant  of  the  LiOrd,  saith  St.  Paul,  must  not  strive,  but 
be  gentle  towards  all  men. 

The  existence,  and  influence,  of  this  part  of  the  Christian  char- 
acter, are  especially  seen  in  cases  where  we  have  been  injured, 
and  towards  those  who  have  injured  us.  If,  beside  auietly  receiv- 
ing injuries,  we  exercise  a  benevolent  spirit  towaras  those  who 
have  done  them ;  if  we  can  lay  aside  all  tnoughts  of  retaliation ;  if 
we  can  show  them  kindness;  if  we  can  rejoice  in  their  prosperity; 
if  we  can  feel  and  relieve  their  distresses;  if  we  can  heartily  pray 
for  their  well-being ;  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
same  mind,  which  was  in  Christ,  is  also  in  us. 
' '  5thly.  A  willingness  to  perform,  accornpanied  by  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  duties,  required  by  the  Uospel,  is  an  indispensable 
evidence  of  Christianity. 

There  are  multitudes  of  persons  in  the  Christian  world,  who  ap- 
pear to  place  Religion  greatly,  if  not  wholly,  in  such  feelings  of  the 
mind,  as  are  rarely,  or  never,  followed  bv  any  of  those  overt  acts 
of  obedience,  which  are  commonly  callea  Christian  duties.  Their 
toye,  contrary  to  the  injunction  given  by  Si.  John,  appears  to  exist 
iSnly  in  word,  and  in  tongue  ;  not  m  deed,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  not  in  trtUh.  We  find  persons  of  this  character 
willing  to  converse  much  on  religious  subjects ;  to  dwell  on  the 
nature  of  religious  afiections ;  to  canvass  abundantly  the  doctrines 
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of  the  Gospel ;  lo  explain  minutely  the  nature  of  its  precepts ;  to 
expose  such  tenets  of  others,  as  they  esteem  erroneous;  to  defend 
strenuously  such)  as  they  think  true;  and  often  to  mix  with  all 
these  things  not  a  little  censure  of  those,  who  differ  frcnn  them  in 
opinion  and  character.  I  will  not  say,  that  these  persons  are  des- 
titute of  ReUgion;  but  I  will  say,  that,  so  far,  they  furnish  Uttle 
reason,  why  others  should  believe  them  religious. 

Real  Religion  is  ever  active ;  and  always  inclined  to  do,  as  well 
as  to  foy.  The  end,  for  which  man  was  made,  and  for  which  he 
was  redeemed,  was,  that  he  might  do  good,  and  actively  glorify  his 
Creator.  To  this  end  all  the  instructions  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  were  given ;  all  die  blessings  of  Providence ;  and  all  the 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these,  therefore,  are  firustratedy 
and  are  without  efficacy,  where  men  do  not  thus  act.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  Christian  is  not  to  say  to  others,  Be  ye  warmed,  and  be  ye 
filled ;  depart  in  peace  ;  but  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  This,  I 
acknowledge,  may  be  done  by  such  as  are  not  Christians ;  but  he, 
who  does  it  not,  cannot,  so  far  as  I  see,  be  a  Christian.  Active 
obedience  is  the  only  visible  fruit,  by  which  our  religious  character 
is  discovered  to  others;  and  the  fruit,  by  which,  In  a  manner  pe« 
culiarly  happy,  it  is  known  lo  ourselves. 

To  render  this  evide$ice  of  our  sanctifiaUion  satisfactoryy  itshmJdj 
in  the  frat  place^  be  uniform. 

By  this  1  intend,  that  our  active  obedience  should  proceed  in  a 
manner,  generally  regular,  through  life.  I  intend,  tnat  it  should 
not  exist  by  fits  and  starts ;  be  cold  to-day,  and  warm  to-morrow ; 
now  zealous,  now  indifferent ;  at  one  time,  animated  by  a  strong 
sense  of  heavenly  things,  at  another,  absorbed  in  those  of  earth ; 
at  one  time,  charitable,  perhaps  even  to  excess,  at  another,  voith- 
holding  more  than  is  meet :  and  all  this,  according  to  the  rise,  and 
prevalence,  of  different  natural  feelings.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
ift  one  in  its  nature,  and  therefore  uniform  in  its  operations.  These, 
indeed,  are  diversified,  as  the  objects,  which  they  res|>ect,  vary. 
Thus  the  same  disposition  sorrows  for  sin,  which  rejoices  in  the 
Holjr  Ghost ;  and  is  at  peace  with  itself,  while  it  contends  with  its 
sjpintual  enemies.  Still,  a  single  character  runs  thi*ough  them  all ; 
oiffering  indeed  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind.  Under  its  influence,^ 
the  Ufe  will  wear  one  general  aspect.  By  ourselves,  therefore,  if 
we  examine,  and  by  others,  who  are  attentive  to  our  conduct,  it 
will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects, throughout  the  progress  of  life.  I  do  not  mean,  that  we  shall 
not  backside ;  or  that  we  shall  not  have  lukewarm,  uncomforta- 
ble, unprofitable,  and  unexemplary  seasons.  These,  unhappily, 
recur  but  too  often.  A  field  of  wheat  may  erow,  with  dinerent 
vigour ;  may,  at  times,  be  checked  by  cold,  and  stinted  by  drought ; 
and  may,  at  other  times,  and  under  the  influence  of  refreshing 
showers,  and  kindly  seasons,  flourish  with  strength,  verdure,  ana 
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beauty.    Stiil  it  will  always  be  a  field  of  wheat,  and  not  of  tares 
and  dIarneL 

Secondly.  This  obedience  musty  for  the  same  end^  he  Universal. 

By  this  1  intend,  that  it  must  extend  alike  to  all  those  duties,  which 
immediately  respect  God,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves.  Real 
Tirtue,  or  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  never  exists  by  halves.  There 
is  no  such  thing,  as  being  pious,  and  not. benevolent ;  or  being  be* 
nevolent,  and  not  pious ;  or  heins  both,  and  not  self-governed. 
Religion,  in  this  sense,  is  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  God  ;  and  regards 
all  /us  commands  alike. 

If,  then,  we  would  derive  from  our  obedience  that  satisfactory 
tridence  of  our  Christianity,  which  it  is  capable  of  furnishing ;  we 
should  examine  ourselves  concerning  our  whole  conduct,  and  in- 
quire how  far  it  wears  this  universal  character.  We  should  in^ 
ijuire  diligently  whether  we  re^larly,  and  steadily)  employ  our- 
selves, at  all  proper  seasons,  m  the  worship  of  God ;  in  reading 
the  Scriptures;  in  communion  with  Christians;  in  communion 
whh  our  own  hearts ;  in  watching,  striving,  and  pra]ring,  against 
our  lusts  within,  Bxid  our  enemies  without;  in  overcoming  th^ 
world,  the  fleshy  and  the  devil ;  in  resisting,  especially,  the  sins, 
which  most  easily  beset  ttf  ;  in  raising  our  thoughts  ana  affections 
to  heavenly  objects;  and  in  endeavouring,  effectually,  to  make  i^ 
the  present  life  preparation  for  eternity.  Universally,  we  should 
inquire  whether  we  live  alway  in  the  fear,  love,  and  service  of 
€rod ;  with  a  spirit  of  dependence,  confidence,  submission,  con- 
tentment, and  gratitude. 

Among  the  duties  to  which  we  are  summoned  by  the  Gospel, 
those,  which  we  owe  immediately  to  our  fellow-creatures,  ana  to 
ourselves,  are  there  exhibited  as  being  of  very  high  and  indis- 
pensable importance.  They  are  every  where  insisted  on  in  the 
plainest,  strongest,  and  most  affecting  manner ;  are  commended, 
urged,  enjoined^  and  promised  a  reward,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time,  the  neglect,  and  the  viola^ 
tion,  of  them,  are  condemned  in  the  severest  tenns ;  and  threaten- 
ed, under  the  most  glowine  images,  with  the  severest  punishment. 
Who,  says  the  Psalmist,  shall  ciide  in  thy  tabernacle  ;  who  shall 
dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  He,  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketk 
rightei^tsness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his  heart ;  that  backbiietk 
not  with  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketk  tip  a 
reproach  against  his  neighbour  ;  in  whose  eyes  a  vile  person  is  cot^ 
temned  ;  bathe  honoureth  them,  that  fear  the  Lord :  lie  that  swear^^ 
eth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  ehangeth  not :  He,  that  putteth  not  out  his 
money  to  usury,  nor  taketh  a  reward  against  the  innocent.  He,  that 
doeth  these  things,  shall  never  be  moved.  If  ye  forgive  men  their 
trespasses,  said  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  your  Heavenly  jb- 
ther  will  also  for^ve  you :  But,  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  tres* 
passes,  neither  wUl  your  Heavenly  Father  forgive  you  your  tres- 
passes.     The  servant,  who  owed  ten  thousand  talents  to  his  Lord, 
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had  his  debt  readily  fiorgiven.  But,  when  he  oppressed  his  fellow* 
servant,  his  Lord  delivered  him  over  to  the  tormentM^  till  he 
should  pay  the  debt.  If  mny  man  wM  not  work,  neiiher  let  him 
eat.  if  amf  prcroide  not  for  his  oon,  and  uptcially  for  those  of 
his  own  house  ;  he  hath  denied  the  faUh^  and  is  worse  than  an  mfi* 
del.  Be  not  deceived^  says  St.  PatU,  neither  fornicators j  nor  idola* 
terSf  nor  adulterers^  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous^  nor  drunkards,  nor 
TSoUers,  nor  extortioners^  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  Bless* 
idy  says  David,  is  he,  thai  considereth  the  poor  /  the  Lord  will  de- 
liver  him  in  time  of  trouble.  And,  what  may  serve  instead  of  a 
volume  upon  this  sulnect,  Christ,  seated  on  the  throne  of  final 
judgment,  will,  as  he  declares,  sojf  to  them  on  his  right  hand,  Come^ 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world :  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat ;  1  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ;  1  was  a  stranger,  and 
yt  took  me  in  ;  naked,  ana  ye  clothed  me^  1  was  sick,  and  ye  visited 
me;  Iwas  inprison,  andye  ministered  unto  me:  and,  inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  lecut  of  these,  mu  brethren  ;  ye  did  it  wfUo 
me.  To  them  on  the  left  hand,  he  voUl  also  say.  Depart,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  For  I 
was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat ;  /  200^  ^tV«^,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink;  Iwas  a  stranger,  andye  took  me  not  in;  naked^ 
and  ye  clothed  me  not  y  sick,  and  inprison,  and  ye  visited  me  not : 
and,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren;  yt 
did  it  not  to  me. 

From  these  passages  of  Scripture  it  will  be  seen  irresistibly,  that 
the  duties  of  these  two  classes  are,  in  the  eye  of  God,  of  incal^ 
culable  importance,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  Christian  character 
and  to  the  attainment  of  salvation. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  however,  that  I  intend  to 
prefer  these  duties  to  those,  which  immediately  respect  God* 
Piety,  certainly,  holds  the  first  place  in  a  virtuous  character :  but 
no  man  loves  God,  who  does  not  love  his  fellow-men,  and  control 
his  own  passions  and  appetites.  As  the  body  vfithout  the  spirit  is 
dead ;  so  faith  loithout  good  works  is  dead  also.  He,  that  taketh 
not  his  cross,  and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me. 

There  is  one  point  of  view,  in  which  these  auties  more  eflfec- 
tually  evince  the  Christian  character,  and  prove  the  reality  of  our 
Religion,  than  most  of  those,  which  are  classed  under  the  name 
of  Piety.  It  is  this  :  7%ey  ordinarily  demand  a  greater  degree  of 
self-denial.     A  man  may  ordinarily  practise  the  visible  duties  of 

e'ety,  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of  his  worldly  inclinations, 
e  may  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  teach  them  to  his  children.  He 
may  attend  the  worship  of  God  in  his  family,  and  in  the  sanctuary. 
He  may  be  present  in  private  religious  assemblies.  He  may  con- 
verse much,  and  often,  on  religious  subjects.  He  may  be  very 
zealous  about  all  these  duties.  He  may  commune  at  the  table  of 
Christ.    He  may  preach  the  Gospel.     Yet,  instead  of  crossing  his 
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inclinations,  or  denying  himself,  he  may  feel,  that  he  is  purchasing 
a  Christian  character  at  a  cheap  rate ;  that  he  is  securing  to  him- 
self the  best  friends ;  that  he  is  opening  an  easy  way  to  distinc- 
tion, to  influence,  and  in  the  end,  to  wealth ;  and  that  he  is,  upon 
the  whole,  making  in  this  manner,  a  very  gainful  bargain.  NaV) 
he  may,  in  this  manner,  more  easily  than  m  any  other,  quiet  his 
own  conscience;  persuade  himself,  that  he  is  a  Christian;  feel 
satisfied,  that  he  has  a  tide  to  eternal  life ;  and  thus,  while  he 
thinks  he  is  performing  his  duty,  be  only  seeking  for  the  pleasure, 
found  in  these  things ;  pleasure,  which,  though  derived  from  sacred 
objects,  is  merely  natural ;  and  differs  in  nothing  important  from 
that,  Which  is  furnished  by  pleasant  food,  fine  weather,  or  a  beau- 
tiful landscape. 

But  when  a  man  is  called  to  resist  his  passions  and  appetites ; 
when  he  is  required  to  be  humble,  meek,  patient,  forgiving,  just, 
sincere,  merciful,  sober,  chaste,  and  temperate ;  when  he  is  re- 
quired to  communicate  his  property  liberally  to  the  poor,  the 
stranger,  and  the  public ;  and  practically  to  remember  the  words  of 
the  LordJesuSy  how  he  saidj  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  re- 
ceive :  he  is  required,  of  course,  to  sacrifice  the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  He  is  required  to  give 
up  his  pride,  vanity,  ambition,  anger,  avarice,  and  sensuality. — 
These  darling  inclinations,  which  constitute  what  is  called  in  the 
Scriptures  the  love  of  the  world,  together  with  all  the  objects,  on 
which  they  are  pampered,  he  is  obliged  to  yield  up  to  the  love  of 
God. 

Nothing  more  strongly  evinces  the  sincerity  of  any  professions, 
than  the  fact,  that  they  are  followed  by  serious  self-denial.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Scriptures  have  placed  peculiar  stress  upon  self- 
denial,  as  evidential  of  the  genuineness  of  a  Christian  profession. 
If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  said  our  Saviour,  Let  him  deny  him- 
self and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  If  any  man  will  save 
his  life,  he  shall  lose  it  ;  and,  if  any  man  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake,  he  shall  find  it.  Go,  and  sell  all  that  thou  hast,  said  he  to 
the  young  Ruler,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  come,  and  follow  me  ; 
and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven.  Love  not  the  world,  says  St. 
John,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 

When,  therefore,  we  find  the  love  of  the  world  actually  prevail- 
ing, and  clearly  manifested  in  the  life  and  conversation  of  persons 
who  make  a  profession  of  religion ;  the  evidence  of  their  piety,  of 
whatever  nature  it  may  be,  must  be  exceedingly  diminished  in  the 
eye  of  sober  charity.  Whatever  zeal  they  may  discover  in  at- 
tending  upon  public  or  private  worship ;  however  well  they  may 
converse  upon  religious  subjects;  whatever  feelings  they  may 
discover  in  such  conversation ;  and  whatever  bright  discovenes 
they  may  seem  to  enjoy  concerning  the  mercy  or  glory  of  God,  or 
the  love  and  excellence  of  Christ ;  if,  still,  they  are  greedy  of  cam  ; 
absorbed  io^the  world  ;  peevish ;  discontented ;  wrathful ;  slothful ; 
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sensual;  unfeeling;  vain  of  their  attainments;  uncharitable ;  par- 
ticularly, if  tl|^  are  eagerly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  placei 
power,  populan^,  and  mme ;  and  more  particularly  still,  it  they 
refuse  to  give  to  the  poor,  or  give  leanly  and  grudgingly,  or  deny 
aid  to  odiOT  in  other  distresses ;  there  will  be  httle  reason  left  to 
believe  them  children  of  God«  How  can  these  persons  expect 
Christ  to  say  at  the  final  judgment,  /  was  an  hungered^  and  yt  govt 
im  meat ;  I  was  a  stranger j  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  mked,  and  ye  cloth' 
edme^  sick,  and  ye  visited  me?  How  can  he  say,  Yt  did  it  unto 
the  least  of  these^  nw  brethren  ?  Were  he  on  earth,  and  should 
tell  them,  as  he  told  the  young  Ruler,  Qo^  and  sell  all  that  thou 
hast  J  and  give  to  the  poor  ^  would  they  not  go  away  sorrowful  f 
Would  they  not  feel,  that  even  to  have  treasure  m  Aeaven,  upoa 
these  conditions,  would  be  a  hard  bargain  ? 

There  have  been,  there  are  still,  multitudes  of  mankind ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  in  this  land,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  num- 
ber is  not  small ;  of  those,  who  intend  to  go  to  heaven  with  a  cheap 
reli^OD :  a  religion,  in  which  the  love  of  the  world  is  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  love  of  the  Father.  This  religion  consists  of  feel- 
ings, views,  discoveries,  conversation  about  mese  and  other  reli- 
S'ous  subjects,  and  zeal  in  attending  upon  external  religious  duties, 
ut  whoso  hath  this  world^s  good,  ana  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  t^  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him;  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him? 

It  is  easy  for  any  man,  who  thinks,  that  he  is  loved  of  God,  to 
love  Him  in  turn.  But  this  is  not  that  love  of  God,  which  he  re- 
quires. The  feelings,  and  views,  which  do  not  prompt  us  to  vir-^ 
tuous  conduct,  are  of  no  value.  If  we  would  provie  ourselves  to 
be  Christians;  we  should,  then,  diligently  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  aim  at  being  strictly  just,  sincere,  and  feithful;  whether  we  ac- 
tually show  kindness  to  all  men,  whether  firiends  or  enemies,  stran- 
gers or  neighbours;  whether  we  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for 
nothing  again;  whether  we  befriend,  and  promote,  public,  useful, 
and  charitable  designs;  employing  both  our  substance  and  efforts, 
as  either  may  be  needed ;  whether  we  love  the  souls  of  others,  op- 
pose their  sms,  and  promote  in  them  reformation  and  piety  ;  and 
whether  we  are  watchfully  sober,  chaste,  temperate,  dihgentin  our 
callings,  and  active  in  our  opposition  to  every  worldly  lust. 

Finally ;  concerning  all  these  things  we  should  carefully  ask 
whether  wc  take  delight  in  such  a  life,  as  this ;  and  that  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition,  ridicule,  and  contempt  of  the  world. 

Among  the  diilerent  acts,  or  kinds,  of  obedience,  also,  particular 
attention  is  due  to  those  which  involve  peculiar  self 'denial.  When 
the  avaricious  man  becomes  generous  and  charitable ;  the  ambi- 
tious man  contented  with  his  circumstances  ;  the  proud  man  hum- 
bled ;  the  vrrathful  man  meek ;  the  revengeful  man  forgiving ;  and 
the  sensualist  sober,  chaste,  and  temperate ;  in  a  word,  when  we 
drop  our  reigning  sins,  and  assume  the  contrary  virtues,  of  set  and 
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ccvdial  purpose :  we  are  furnished  with  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  we  are  Christians. 

6thly.  The  Increase  of  all  these  things  m  the  mmd^  and  life^  is^ 
perhaps  J  the  clearest  of  all  the  evidences  of  Personal  Religion* 

St.  Pau/ informs  us,  that  he  did  not  count  himself  to  have  aippre- 
hended :  that  is,  he  did  not  consider  himself  as  havmg  attained  that 
degree  of  excellence,  which  belonged  to  his  Christian  professicm. 
Bti/,saith  he,  this  one  thing  I  do:  or  perhaps,  as  the  omission  in  the 
text  is  supplied  by  Doddndge^  this  one  thing  I  can  say :  fhrgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind j  and  reaching  forth  to  those  which  are 
before^  (in  the  Greek,  reaching  out  eagerly)  I  press  toward  the 
fnarkyfor  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Uod  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Paul  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians ; 
and  is  accordingly  enjoined  by  him  in  the  following  verse.  In 
greater  or  less  degrees  it  is  their  conduct  also.  They  are  directed 
€0  to  rtm,  that  th^  may  obtain^  and  to  grow  in  grace^  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  £ord  Jesus  Christy  to  increase  j  and  abound j  in  love 
one  towards  another j  and  towards  all  men. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  fulfil  these  precepts  ;  so  it  is 
the  nature  of  Christianity  to  accord  with-them,  by  increasing,  from 
time  to  time,  their  strength  and  vigour.  The  more  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  is  exercised,  the  more  we  love  to  exercise  it.  The  more 
the  pleasure  found  in  it,  is  enjoyed,  the  more  it  is  coveted.  The 
more  habitual  its  principles  and  practices  become,  the  greater  is 
the  strength  which  they  acquire.  Indeed,  nothing  is  vigorous  and 
j>owerful,  in  man,  beside  that  which  is  haUtual. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that,  in  investigating  our  religious  character, 
we  should  examine  it  with  a  particular  reference  to  its  growth.  To 

rw  is  its  proper  nature.  If  it  is  not  seen  to  grow,  then,  we  either 
not  see  it  as  it  is ;  or  it  does  not  exist  in  us,  in  its  genuine  charac- 
ter ;  but  is  feeble,  fading,  sickly,  clogged  with  incumbrances,  and 
in  a  great  measure  hidden  from  view.  Man  is  never  for  any  length 
of  ticbe  stationary.  Either  he  is  advancing  or  receding,  in  eveiy 
thing  which  pertains  to  him ;  and  in  Religion,  as  truly,  as  in  his 
natural  endowments,  or  acquisitions.  Declension  in  Religion,  I 
need  not  say,  furnishes  a  melancholy  evidence,  that  we  are  not 
religious.  It  is  no  less  obvious,  that  a  regular  progress  in  its  va- 
rious graces,  and  attainments,  must,  on  the  contrary,  become  a 
clear  and  delightful  testimony  of  oyr  Christian  character.  There 
is  not  only  more  of  Religion  to  be  seen  in  ourselves ;  but  it  is  dis- 
cerned with  clearer  conviction,  and  certainty,  to  be  genuine; 
because  it  appears  as  real  Religion  naturally  appears,  in  its  own 

!)roper  character  of  growth  arid  improvement.  He,  who  loves, 
(Bars,  and  serves  Godmore  and  more ;  who  is  more  and  more  just, 
sincere,  and  merciful,  to  his  fellow-men ;  arKl  who  is  more  and  more 
self-governed  in  all  his  appetites  and  passions,  weaned  from  the 
world,  and  spiritually  and  heavenly  minded ;  cannot  want  the  best 
reasons,  furnished  in  our  present  state,  to  bdieve,  that  he  is  a  child 
ofGod. 
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BYIDIVCES   or   REGENERATION. — ^DIFFICULTIES,    ATTENDING   THE 
APPLICATION   or    THESE    EVIDENCES   TO  OURSELVES. 


S  CoftiimiiAirs  xfll.  5. — Etmnine  yownehes  whether  w  be  in  the  faUh :  preive  jfiNr 
ewn  telves ;  knew  ye  wet  your  »wn  eelvu,  hew  theU  Jeeui  Chriei  u  in  y9u  exeepi  ye 
ke  refrekatee  f 

IN  the  last  discourse  but  one,  I  proposed,  from  these  wcmls,  to 
examine, 

1.  Same  of  the  Imaginary  evidencei  of  Regeneration} 

I  J.  Some  of  the  Real  evidences  ^  and, 

IfL  Some  of  the  Difficulties,  which  attend  the  Application  of  the 
real  evidences  to  mvrtelves. 

There  has  been  much  debate  in  the  Christian  world,  concerning 
the  Faith  of  Assurance ;  or  as  it  is  in  better  language  styled  bv  St* 
Paul,  the  full  Assurance  of  hope.  The  Question  debated  has,  how- 
ever, not  been,  whether  men  felt  assured,  that  they  were  Christians, 
but  whether  this  assurance  has  been  evangelical,  or  buUt  on  satisfac* 
tory  and  Scriptural  evidence.  That  such  a  faith  has  existed  I  have 
no  doubt ;  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  rationally  doubted,  Tha% 
the  AposUes  were  evangelically  assured  of  their  own  piety,  and 
consequent  salvation,  must  be  admitted  by  all,  who  believe  the 
Scriptures.  /  have  fought  a  good  fight,  says  St.  Paul,  I  have  kept 
thejaithm  Henceforth  there  is  laid  tm forme  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness.  For  me  to  live  is  Christ ;  to  die  is  gain.  We  know,  says  Si. 
John,  thai  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  concerq^g  the  first  Martyrs,  I  think 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  admit,  diat  thfgr  also  were  the  subjects  of  the 
same  faith.  Nor  is  the  evidence  concerning  a  number  of  those, 
who  have  lived  and  suffered,  in  modern  times,  less  convincing  to 
me.  These  men  have,  in  various  instances,  lived  in  a  manner  em- 
inently evangelical ;  have  devoted  themselves,  through  a  long  pe- 
riod, to  the  service  of  God,  with  so  much  humility,  self-denial, 
uniformity,  steadfastness,  and  evangelical  zeal ;  have  laboured  fof 
the  rood  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  so  much  disinterestedness, 
chanty,  and  constancy ;  have  lived  so  much  above  the  world,  and 
with  a  conversation  so  heavenly ;  that,  when  they  are  declaring 
themselves  possessed  of  this  faitn,  and  have  died  with  peace,  and 
exultation,  which  must  be  supposed  to  result  from  it,  we  cannot, 
unless  by  wilAil  rejection  of  evidence,  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they 
were  possessed  of  this  enviable  attainment.  Indeed,  I  can  hardlv 
doubt,  that  any  man,  who  reads  their  history  with  candour,  win 
Vol.111.  6 
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readily  admit  the  doctrine,  so  far  as  the  men,  to  whom  1  refer, 
are  concerned.  But,  if  these  things  be  admitted,  it  will  probably 
be  readily  conceded,  that  there  are,  in  every  country,  and  in  eve- 

J  age,  where  Christianity  prevails,  some  persons,  who  enjoy  the 

aitn,  or  Hope,  of  assurance. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  number  of  these 
persons  is  not  very  great.  If  the  Christians,  and  Ministers,  with 
whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  converse,  many  of  whom  have 
been  eminently  exemplary  in  their  lives,  may  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  representatives  of  Christians  in  general ;  it  must  certainly  be 
true,  that  the  faith  of  assurance  is  not  common. 

Indeed,  I  am  persuaded,  that  this  blessing  is  much  more  fire- 
auently  experienced  in  times,  and  places,  of  affliction  and  persecu- 
tion, than  in  seasons  of  peace  ana  prosperity.  Severe  trials  and 
sufferings  furnish,  of  themselves,  clearer  proofs  of  the  piety  of 
those  who  are  tried,  than  can  ordinarily  be  furnished  by  circum- 
stances of  ease  and  quiet.  The  Faith,  which  will  patiently  sub- 
mit, which  will  encounter,  which  will  endure,  which  will  overcome, 
in  periods  of  ereat  affliction,  has,  in  this  very  process,  both  ac- 
quired, and  exhibited,  peculiar  strength ;  and  furnished  evidence 
of  its  genuineness,  which  can  hardly  be  derived  from  any  other 
source. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is,  I  think,  irresistibly  inferred  from  the  de- 
clarations, contained  in  the  word  of  God,  and  from  the  history  of 
his  providence,  recorded  both  within,  and  without  the  Scriptures, 
'that  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  fiimishes  his  children  with  peculiar 
support  and  consolation  in  times  of  peculiar  trial ;  and  that,  as 
their  day  i>,  so  he  causes  their  strength  to  be.  Among  the  means 
of  consolation,  enjoyed  by  Christians,  none  seems  better  adapt- 
ed to  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  support,  under  severe  dis- 
tresses, than  an  assurance,  that  they  are  Children  of  God.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  very  consolation  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the 
suffering  Saints  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  a  peculiar  sup- 
port to  them  in  their  peculiar  trials.  From  analogy  it  might  be 
concluded,  and  from  the  history  of  facts  it  may  with  the  strongest 
probability,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  be  determined,  that  the 
same  blessing  has  been  given,  in  times  of  eminent  affliction,  to 
Saints  in  every  succeeding  age  of  the  Church. 

Still  there  is  no  reason  to  tnink,  that  the  Faith  of  assurance  is 
generally  attained  among  eminent  Christians.  This  fact  has 
sometimes  been  called  in  cj^uestion ;  sometimes  denied ;  and  oftener 
wondered  at.  "  Why,"  it  is  inquired,  "are  not  Christians  oftener, 
nay,  why  are  they  not  generally,  assured  of  their  gracious  state  ? 
There  certainly  is  a  difference  between  sin  and  holiness,  sufficiently 
broad  to  be  seen,  and  marked.  The  Scriptures  have  actually 
marked  this  difference  with  such  clearness,  and  exactness,  as  to 

[;ive  us  ample  information  concerning  bodi  the  nature,  and  the 
Ifuts,  of  these  great  moral  attributes.    They  have  separated  those 
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who  possess  them,  into  two  classes,  not  only  entirely  distinct,  but 
directly  opposite  to  each  other :  so  opposite,  that  the  one  class  is 
styled  in  them,  the  friends,  and  the  other  the  enemies,  of  God« 
Further,  they  present  to  us  various  means  of  judging,  by  which  we 
are  directed,  as  well  as  encouraged  and  enabled,  to  try,  and  esti- 
mate, our  own  religious  character.  The  subject  is,  also,  so  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures,  as  naturally  to  lead  us  into  the  conclusion, 
that  these  different  characters  may  be  distincdy  known ;  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  so  to  act,  as,  upon  the  whole,  to  form  satisfactory 
views  concerning  our  moral  condition.  Finally ;  the  Writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  indeed  of  the  Old  also,  speak  of  them- 
selves, as  knowing  their  own  piety ;  and  of  others,  as  able  to  know 
theirs." 

To  these  observations  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  holiness 
and  sin  are,  in  themselves,  thus  clearly  distinguishable.  Angels 
cannot  but  know,  that  they  are  holy ;  and  fiends  that  they  are 
sinfiil. 

Secondly;  This  difference  is  sufficiently  marked  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. If  we  saw  holiness  in  ourselves,  exactly  as  it  is  exhibited 
in  the  Scriptures;  that  is,  unmixed;  we  should  certainly  know 
ourselves  to  be  holy. 

Thirdly ;  Holy  and  Sinfiil  men,  are  just  as  different  6rom  each 
other,  as  they  are  represented  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  this  does  not 
enable  us  to  determme  which  they  are. 

Fourthly ;  The  means,  furnished  us,  in  the  Scriptures,  of  judg- 
ing concerning  our  religious  character,  are,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
which  the  nature  of  our  circumstances  will  admit ;  and  such,  aiy 
if  correctly  applied  to  ourselves,  and  known  to  be  thus  applied, 
would  undouDtedly  decide  this  great  point  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Still,  this  does  not  infer,  that  it  usually  will,  or  can,  be 
thus  decided. 

Fifdily ;  We  are  undoubtedly  required,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  ex* 
amine  ourselves ;  and  the  penonnance  of  this  duty,  while  it  is 
indispensable  on  our  part,  unquestionably  may  be,  and  is  of  great 
importance  to  us ;  although  we  may  not,  as  a  consequence  of  it,  be- 
come possessed  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance. 

Sixtnly ;  The  Writers  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  did,  in 
many  instances,  certainly  know,  that  they  were  holy ;  but  they 
were  inspired.  It  will  not  therefore  follow,  that  others,  who  are 
uninspired,  will,  of  course,  possess  the  same  knowledge  of  their 
own  state. 

Seventhly;  The  Scriptural  Writers  very  extensively  use  the 
words  knowy  and  knowledge^  not  in  the  sense  of  absolute  science^ 
but  to  denote,  beliefs  persuasion^  a  strong  hope.  Sic. :  in  the  same 
manner,  as  these  terms  are  used  in  common  speech.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  certainly  conclude,  firom  the  use  of  these  terms  with  re- 
spect to  this  subject,  that  the  divine  writers  expected  those,  to 
whom  they  wrote,  generally  to  possess  the  faith  of  Assurance* 
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Finally ;  It  is  our  duty  to  possess  this  faith.  It  is  also  our  duty 
to  be  perfect.  Yet  St.  John  says  of  himself,  and  all  other  Chris- 
tians, (jT  we  say  J  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  As  therefore,  notwithstanding  this  duty,  no 
man  is  perfect ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  faith 
of  Assurance,  few  persons  may  actually  possess  it. 

The  real  difficulty  is  chiefly  passed  by,  in  all  the  observations^ 
made  above  ;  and  lies  in  applying  the  Scriptural  evidences  of  holi" 
ness  to  our  own  particular  cases.  This  subject,  I  shall  now  attempt 
to  examine  in  several  particulars. 

The  difficulties,  which  attend  the  application  of  these  evidences 
to  ourselves,  arise  from  various  sources.  Amon^  them,  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  possess  a  very  serious  influence. 

]st.   TTu  vast  importance  of  the  case. 

A  case  of  great  moment  is,  at  all  times,  apt  strongly  to  aeitate 
our  minds.  Men,  deeply  interested  by  any  concern,  are,  there- 
fore, considered  as  less  capable  of  discerning  clearly,  and  judging 
justly,  than  the  same  men,  when  dispassionate.  As  this  is  tne  sub- 
ject even  of  proverbial  declaration,  it  cannot  need  proof.  The 
case  in  hand  is  of  infinite  moment  to  each  individual.  Whenever 
he  brings  it  to  view,  he  is  prone  to  feel  a  degree,  and  often  not  a 
small  one,  of  anxietv*  It  is  therefore  seen,  together  with  the  evi- 
dences which  attend  it,  by  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  dis- 
turbed feelings.  Earnest  wishes  to  find  satisfaction,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  strong  apprehensions,  lest  it  should  not  be  found,  on  the 
other,  naturally  disorder  that  calm  temperament,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  clear  investigation,  and  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  this 
state,  the  mind  is  prone  to  be  unsatisfied  with  its  own  investigation ; 
fears,  that  it  has  not  acted  impartially;  suspects,  that  it  has  not 
viewed  the  evidence,  posscssea  by  it,  in  a  just  light ;  and,  when  its 

{*udgmcnts  arc  favourable  to  itself,  is  prone  to  tremble,  lest  they 
lave  been  too  favourable,  and  the  result  of  biassed  inclinations, 
rather  than  of  clear  discernment.  A  presumptuous  decision  in  its 
favour  it  perfectly  well  knows  to  be  full  of  danger ;  and  is  ready  to 
think  almost  every  favourable  judgment  presumptuous.  In  this 
situation,  all  such  judgments  are  apt  to  be  regarded  with  a  general 
suspicion;  and  the  mmd  chooses  rather  to  continue  unsatisfied, 
ana  to  undergo  the  distresses  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  than  to  hazard 
the  danger  of  ill-founded  conclusions  in  its  own  favour.  Most 
Christians  arc,  I  believe,  so  strongly  convinced,  that  a  state  of 
anxiety  will  contribute  to  make  them  alive,  and  awake,  to  the  dan- 

ST  of  backsliding,  to  quicken  them  in  their  duty,  and  to  secure 
em  from  carelessness  and  sloth  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  have 
a  happy  influence  toward  rendering  them  safe  ;  as  willingly  to  judge 
too  unfavourably,  rather  than  too  mvourably,  of  their  own  rehgious 
character.  An  unfavourable  judgment,  they  know,  does  not  ren- 
der the  character  itself  any  woi*se ;  but  only  deprives  them  of  the 
consolation,  wliich,  with  more  favourable  views  of  it,  they  might 
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CDJoy :  wUle  the  contrary  opinion  might  naturally  slacken  them 
\ti  their  duty  |  and,  perhaps,  prerent  them  finally  from  obtaining 
salvation* 

2dly.  Another  Mource  of  difficulties  is  found  in  the  Peculiar  «Va- 
tural  Character  of  thosej  who  are  employed  in  this  investigation. 

Some  of  these  persons  are  natursJly  incUncd  to  hope ;  others  to 
fear :  some  to  cneerfulness ;  others  to  melancholy.  Some  are 
rash:  others  are  cautious.  Some  are  ignorant:  others  are  well 
ioformed.  But  the  evidences,  which  establish,  or  should  establish, 
a  favourable  judgment  of  oiur  Christian  character,  are,  in  sub- 
stance, always  the  same.  As  applied  to  persons  of  these  different 
characters,  they  must,  however:,  oe  seen  in  very  different  lights ; 
because,  although  Religion  is  the  same  thing,  yet  so  much  of  the 
peculiar  natural  character  of  the  man  remains,  after  he  has  become 
religious,  as  to  render  him  a  very  different  man  from  every  other 
reUgious  man.  Paul  and  John  were  both  eminendy  religious. 
Their  religion  was  the  same  thing ;  but  the  men  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  If  Christians,  so  eminent,  and  excellent, 
could  differ  in  this  manner ;  how  much  more  different  from  each 
other  must  be  ordinary  Christians !  How  much  more  must  the 
natural  trails  of  character  remain  in  ihem :  particularlv,  such  as, 
in  a  greater  or  less  decree,  are  sinful  I  The  whole  object,  there- 
fore, presented  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual,  must  differ,  and 
often  greatly,  in  different  cases. 

For  example ;  one  person  becomes  the  subject  of  piety  after  a 
wise,  careful,  religious  education ;  early  and  uninterrupted  habits 
of  conscientiousness ;  in  the  possession  of  a  naturally  sweet  and 
amiable  temper ;  in  an  original  and  reeular  course  of  filial  duty, 
fraternal  kindness,  and  exemplary  conduct  to  those  around  him ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  life,  generally  commendable  and  lovely. 
Another,  scarcely  educated  at  all,  possessed  of  a  rough,  ctoss, 
and  violent  disposition ;  and  shamefully  vicious  from  early  life,  is 
sanctified  in  the  midst  of  scandalous  indulgencies,  and  rank  habits 
of  sin. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  these  two  persons  will  differ  mightily 
from  each  other  in  the  visible  degree  of  that  chanee  of  conduct, 
which  flows  fi*om  their  Religion.  The  former  will  perhaps  be 
scarcely  changed  at  all  even  to  an  observing  eye :  for  he  has  hereto- 
fore done,  and  in  a  certain  sense  loved  to  do,  in  many  particulars, 
the  very  things,  which  Religion  requires,  and  to  which  it  prompts  : 
and  thus  the  tenour  of  his  life  will  seem  to  those  around  him  much 
the  same,  afier,  as  before,  his  Conversion.  The  latter,  sanctified 
in  the  same  degree,  will,  it  is  plain,  change  almost  the  whole 
course  of  his  conduct ;  and  assume  a  life,  entirely  new,  and  direct- 
ly opposite  to  that  which  he  led  before. 

Nor  will  the  difference  be  small  in  the  internal  state  of  these  in- 
dividuals. The  sanctified  affections,  and  purposes,  of  the  former 
will,  in  many  instances,  so  blend  themselves  with  those,  which  he 
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has  derived  from  nature  and  habit,  as  to  be  often  distinguished  with 
difficulty,  and  not  unfrequently  to  be  entirely  undistinguishable. 
Those  of  the  latter,  on  tne  contrary,  will  be  wholly  opposite,  in 
tnost  instances,  to  all  that  he  has  heretofore  thought,  felt,  and  de- 
signed. 

As  the  internal  and  external  conduct  of  these  individuals  is  the 
sole  ground,  on  which  each  must  judge  of  himself,  as  well  as  be 
judged  of,  by  others ;  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  the  objects,  con- 
cemmg  whicn  they  are  respectively  to  Iu^S^j  ^'^  widely  different 
firom  each  other*  But  this  is  not  all.  The  optics^  with  which  these 
persons  judge  concerning  their  religious  state,  will  plainly  be 
widely  different.  Our  dispositions  naturally  influence  our  judg- 
ment; and  usually  enter  much  more  largely  into  the  opinions 
which  we  form,  than  we  are  aware.  Thus  a  person,  strongly  in- 
clined to  hope,  will,  almost  of  course,  fudge  favourably ;  when  a 
person,  equally  inclined  to  fear,  would,  in  the  very  same  case, 
judge  unfavourably ;  concerning  himself.  Cheerful  persons  natu- 
rally entertain  comfortable  views  concerning  themselves ;  those, 
who  are  melancholy,  such,  and  often  such  only,  as  are  uncomfort- 
ble,  discouraging,  and  distressing.  The  rash,  form  bold  and  pre- 
sumptuous opinions  without  hesitation :  the  cautious,  admit  opin- 
ions, favourable  to  themselves,  slowly ;  even  when  they  are  ad- 
mitted upon  acknowledged  evidence.  The  ignorant  must  be  very 
imperfectly  fitted  to  consider  the  various  means  of  evidence,  all  of 
which  ought  to  be  consulted,  in  forming  our  opinions  concerning 
this  important  subject :  while  the  enlightened  Christian  must  be 
much  more  competent  to  draw  up  a  well-founded  determination. 

3dly.  The  similar  nature  of  those^  which  we  call  Natural  views 
and  affections^  to  those  which  are  Evangelical^  famishes  another 
source  of  these  difficulties • 

Love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  confidence  and 
shame,  together  with  various  other  affections,  and  views  of  the 
mind,  really  exist,  and  operate  in  the  Christian,  as  Natural  views 
and  affections  ;  and  not  merely  Evangelical.  The  objects,  which 
excite  these  affections  in  both  senses,  are  often  the  same.  The 
emotions  themselves  are,  also,  so  much  alike,  as  perceived  by  the 
mind,  that  mankind  universally,  and  the  Scriptural  writers  as  well 
as  others,  call  them  by  the  same  names.  When  both  are  described 
by  those,  who  are  the  subjects  of  them,  the  description,  to  a  great 
extent,  is  commonly  the  same.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easily  believ- 
ed, that  they  are  so  similar  in  their  nature,  as,  when  they  arise 
from  the  same  objects,  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  Christian  in 
whom  they  exist,  and  at  times  impossible,  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  other.  It  will  be  also  easily  seen,  that  when  he,  who  is  not  a 
Christian,  has  these  affections  and  views  excited  in  his  mind  by  the 
objects,  which  excite  the  corresponding  Evangelical  affections  in 
the  mind  of  a  Christian,  he  may,  in  many  instances,  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  discern,  that  they  are  not  Evangelical. 
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To  illustrate  this  subject,  cleariy,  to  the  view  of  my  audience^ 
I  will  consider  it  more  particularly. 

A  Christian  loves  God,  his  Son,  his  Spirit,  his  Law,  his  Gospel, 
his  Sabbath,  his  Worship,  and  his  Children.  Why  does  he  rave 
them  ?  For  two  reasons.  One  is  ;  their  nature  is  agreeable  to  th€ 
relish  of  his  mtnd.  The  other  is ;  they  are  usefuly  and  therefort 
pleasing  to  himself.  For  both  these  reasons  he  is  bound  to  love 
them.  But,  when  he  regards  all  the  objects  with  this  affection,  it 
will  be  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  for  him  to  deter> 
mine  whether  his  emotions  are  merely  natural,  wholly  Evangelical, 
or  mixed.  He  knows,  that  he  exercises  a  love  to  God,  but  may  be 
unable  to  determine  whether  he  loves  the  character  of  God,  con- 
sidered by  itself;  whether  he  loves  the  divine  perfections  for  what 
they  are ;  or  whether  he  loves  God,  because  be  regards  him  as  a 
friend  to  himself ;  and  delights  in  his  perfections,  because  he  con- 
siders them  as  engaged,  ana  operating,  to  promote  his  present  and 
eternal  good.  It  would  be  difficult  for  most  persons  to  determine, 
precisely,  what  views  they  would  form  of  this  glorious  Being,  if  it 
were  revealed  to  them,  that  He  was  their  Enemy. 

As  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  Christian  to  distinguish  his  natural 
affections,  which,  so  long  as  he  is  a  man,  he  will  always  continue 
to  exercise,  irom  the  corresponding  Evangelical  ones,  which  he 
exercises  a;^  a  Christian  :  so  it  must,  evidently,  be  more  difficult 
for  an  unrenewed  man^  who  has  never  had  any  other  beside  natural 
affections,  to  discern,  that  these  are  not  Evangelical.  When  he 
loves  God,  and  other  divine  objects,  in  what  manner  shall  he  de^ 
termine,  that  he  loves  him,  only  because  he  believes  him  reconcil- 
ed to  himself  ?  When  he  delights  in  the  divine  perfections ;  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  him  to  see,  that  it  is  only  because  he  supposes  them 
to  be  engaged  to  promote  his  welfare.  When  he  loves  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  it  will  be  aifficult  for  him  to  perceive,  that  it  is  only  because 
of  their  sublimity  and  beauty ;  the  good  sense,  which  .they  con- 
tain; the  happy  influence,  which  they  have  on  mankind ;  and  the 
comforting  promises,  which  he  considers  them  as  speaking  to  him- 
self. When  he  loves  Christians  ;  it  will  often  be  beyond  his  power 
to  determine,  that  it  is  not  because  of  their  natural  amiableness 
of  character ;  the  agrceableness  of  their  manners  ;  their  friendship, 
or  kind  offices,  to  himself ;  and  their  general  usefulness  to  others, 
with  whom  he  is  connected. 

A  person  is  quiet  under  provocations.  This  may  arise  from 
meekness.  It  may  also  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  wisdom,  the 
dienity,  and  the  usefulness,  of  this  spirit.  He  is  kind  to  enemies. 
This  may  arise  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  evidence, 
that  he  is  a  good  man,  furnished  by  this  exercise  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence ;  from  a  sense  of  the  nobleness  of  forgiveness ;  or  from 
the  danger  of  not  finding  himself  forgiven. 

I  might  extend  this  course  of  thought  through  all  the  objects  of 
self-examinatioD ;  and  show,  that  similar  difficulties  attend  them 
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all.  Every  Christian  must^  I  think,  have  experienced  them  in  his 
own  case ;  and  every  person,  accustomed  to  converse  much  with 
others  on  the  erouncis  of  their  hope  concerning  themselves,  must 
hftve  perceived  them  continually  occurring  in  the  progress  of  eve- 
ry such  conversation. 

4tbly.  Anothtr  source  of  this  dijfiadh/  it  ftnmd  in  the  transient 
nature  of  all  our  Emotions. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  every  exercise  of  our  afiections  has  only  a 
momentary  existence  in  the  mind.  It  rises ;  is  indulged ;  and  is 
gone.  All  our  knomltdge  of  its  naturey  in  the  mean  time,  exists  in 
(he  Cosueiousntss  of  i/,  fohxlt  it  is  passing  }  in  our  Remembrance  of 
that  consciousneas,  known  to  be  imperfect ;  and  m  our  Acquaint* 
anee  with  its  effects,  often  of  a  character  more  or  less  doubtful.^^ 
Few  words  can  be  necessary  to  show,  that  our  knowledge  of 
these  exercises,  ^ned  in  this  manner,  must  be  attended  by  many 
imperfections.  Our  opportunity  for  viewing  it,  while  it  is  pass- 
ing, is  so  short,  and  often  so  carelessly  employed ;  our  remem- 
brance of  it,  when  it  is  past,  is  so  far  removed  from  certain  ac- 
curacy ;  and  its  effects  may  be  so  easily,  and,  for  aught  that  ap- 
pears, so  justly,  attributed  to  various  causes ;  that  the  whole  view, 
taken  of  them  by  the  mind,  will  frequently  be  obsc^|p,  and  its  de- 
cision unsatisfactory. 

Hence  appears  the  wisdom  of  fastening  twon  a  course  of  such 
exercises  ;  as  furnishing  far  better  means  of  determining  our  reli- 
gious character,  rather  than  resting  it  upon  a  few.  A  character 
may  be  successfully  discerned  in  mawf  exercises  of  a  similar  kind^ 
iriHch,  usually,  we  shall  attempt  in  vam  to  discover,  to  our  satisfiaic- 
tiofi,  in  a  small  number.  A  thousand  blades  of  grass  will,  in  the 
Spring,  give  a  green  and  living  aspect  to  that  field,  which,  zoith 
a  hundred,  would  still  retain  Uie  russet  appearance  of  absolute 
deadi. 

5thly.  Another  fruitful  source  of  the  same  difficulties  is  furnish* 
edhf  the  Imperfect  state  of  Religion  in  the  mind. 

This,  indeed,  may,  in  an  extensive  sense,  be  considered  as  the 
general  source  of  them  all.  I  have  heretofore  observed,  that  An- 
gels cannot  but  know,  that  they  are  holy ;  and  fiends,  that  they  are 
sinfuL  Were  we  perfectly  holy,  then,  we  should  certainly  know 
thi»  to  be  our  character. 

But  there  arc  particular  difficulties,  attending  this  subject,  which 
deserve  to  be  marked. 

The  mind  of  every  Christian  experiences  many  alternations  of 
holiness  and  sin.  Temptations  often,  and  unexpectedly,  intrude. 
The  objects,  which  engross  the  whole  heart  of  the  sinner,  unhap- 

E'ly  engage  at  times,  ingveaier  or  less  degrees,  that  of  the  Christian. 
or  is  their  influence  always  transient.  David,  Solomon,  and 
other  Saints  mentioned  in  tne  Scriptiures,  sinned  for  a  length  of 
time.  Not  a  small  number  of  sins  are  committed  in  thought,  word, 
and  action,  in  the  brighter  and  better  seasons ;  nay^  'm  the  bright- 
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est  and  best.  <^  I  sin,''  says  Bishop  Beveridee ;  ''  I  repent  of  my 
sins,  and  sin  in  my  repentance*  I  pray  for  torgiveness,  and  sin  in 
my  prayers.  I  resolve  against  roy  future  sin,  and  sin  in  forming 
my  resolutions.  So  that  1  may  say.  My  whole  life  is  almost  a 
continued  course  of  sin."  This  is  the  language  of  one  of  the 
best  men  that  ever  lived.  A  still  better  man  has  said.  The  good^ 
that  /would,  that  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil^  that  I  would  no/,  that  I  do. 
I  findj  then,  a  law,  that,  when  I  would  do  good,  evU  is  present  with 
me.  After  the  inward  man,  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God.  But  I  see 
another  law  in  mv  members,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  mem- 
bers. O  wretched  man,  that  I  am  !  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  P 

Now,  the  whole  life,  not  of  such  men  as  these,  but  of  men,  who 
though  generally  of  a  similar  character,  are  greatly  inferior  to 
these  in  reUgious  excellence,  is  ahnost  always  the  real  object  of  a 
Christian's  examination.  This,  also,  is  to  be  continually  examin- 
ed :  the  worjt,  and  the  best,  parts  alike.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the 
comfortable  evidence  of  our  piety,  furnished  by  the  prevalence  of 
holiness  in  the  best  seasons,  will  be  always  impairea  by  contrary 
evidence,  in  periods  of  declension ;  will  sometimes  be  rendered 
obscure,  and  at  others  overbaJanced.  It  is  further  evident,  that, 
as  our  whole  jud^ent  will,  and  ought  to  be,  usually  made  up, 
partly  of  the  evioence  furnished  by  our  present  state,  and  partly 
of  our  past  judgments,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  were 
founded ;  evidence,  contradicting,  impairing,  and  obscuring  each 
other :  a  degree  of  confusion,  and  uncertainty,  in  the  views  of  the 
mind  concerning  its  religious  character,  will  almost  necessarily  re- 
sult, in  many  instances,  from  this  complicated  and  perplexed  state 
of  things. 

6thly.  No  small  difficulties  are  often  thrown  in  our  way  by  the 
Backslidings  of  Others. 

Many  persons,  who  are  really  Christians,  decline,  at  times,  from 
holiness  of  life  so  greatly,  and  so  long,  as  to  excite  not  only  the 
sneers  and  contempt,  but  the  just  censures  also,  of  those  who  are 
not  Christians ;  and  the  extreme  regret,  and  the  Christian  disci- 
pline, of  those  who  are.  Other  men,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  fre- 
quently question,  or  deny,  the  very  existence  of  Religion.  Chris- 
uans  do  not,  indeed,  go  this  unwarrantable  length ;  but  they  can- 
not avoid  recollecting,  that,  frequendy,  the  persons,  who  have 
thus  declined,  were,  in  their  view,  better  than  themselves ;  and 
feeling  the  hopes,   which  they  have   entertained  of  their  own 

Eiety,  greatly  lessened.     They  are  compelled  to  doubt  of  the  re- 
gion of  these  men ;  and  almost  irresistibly  question  the  reality  of 
th^ir  own. 

There  are  other  persons,  who  strongly  believe  themselves  to  be 
religious ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  nve  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
persuade  others,  that  they  are  eminent  Christians;  who  afterwards 
Vol.  hi.  7 
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prove  by  their  conduct,  that  they  are  not  Christians.  Judoi,  Sfy' 
meruna,  PkiUtusj  and  others,  were  of  this  character ;  and  multi- 
tudes more,  in  every  succeeding  age.  When  these  persons  fall ; 
all  the  evidence,  which  convinced  either  themselves,  or  others,  of 
their  piety,  is  plainly  proved  to  be  unsolid ;  and  we  are  naturally 
led  to  ask  whether  the  evidence,  on  which  we  have  reUed,  as  the 
foundation  of  our  own  hope,  be  not  the  very  same ;  or,  if  it  is 
known  to  be  different,  whether  we  have  reason  to  think  it  at  all 
better.  In  this  way,  we  naturally  come  to  suspect  the  grounds,  on 
which  the  belief  of  our  piety  has  rested ;  and  to  douot  whether 
we  are  not  equally  deceived  with  them. 

7thly.  /  am  of  opinion,  that  God,  for  wise  and  good  reasonsj  ad- 
ministers his  Spiritual  Providence  in  s^ich  a  manner,  as  to  leave  his 
children  destitute  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance,  for  their  own  Crood. 

This  opinion,  I  am  well  aware,  will  most  probably  be  doubted ; 
although  1  entertain  not  a  doubt  of  it,  myself.  It  is  proper  there- 
fore, mat  I  should  mention  some  reasons,  which  induce  me  to 
adopt  it. 

First.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  the  evidence,  enjoyed  by  Chris- 
tians concerning  their  piety,  is  in  no  regular  manner,  or  degree, 
proportioned  to  their  real  excellence  of  character.  The  proof  of 
this  position  is  complete,  both  from  our  own  observation,  and 
from  the  history  of  experimental  and  practical  relidon,  given  us 
in  the  lives  of^^  great  multitudes  of  eminently  gooa  men.  Such 
men,  afler  having  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time,  the  most  consoling  evi- 
dence of  their  good  estate,  have,  through  periods  also  long,  oeen 
distressed  with  doubts  and  darkness,  and  sometimes  with  deep  des- 
pondence ;  and  have  nevertheless  afterwards  obtained  the  same 
consolations  throughout  their  remaining  lives.  To  such  seasons 
the  Psalmist  plainly  alludes  in  many  declarations,  descriptions, 
and  prayers.  These  arc  the  seasons,  in  which  he  speaks  of  God 
as  hiding  his  face  from  him  ;  and  of  himself,  as  disquieted,  trou- 
bled, sorrowful,  mourning ;  as  almost  gone  ;  as  having  his  feet  in 
the  miry  pit ;  and  as  overwhelmed  by  the  billows  of  affliction. — 
Such  seasons  are,  also,  familiai'ly  spoken  of  by  Christians,  as  times 
of  darkness  and  sorrow,  in  which  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
IS  hidden  from  them.  *" 

Secondly.  There  is  not,  I  believe,  a  single  promise  in  the  Gospel, 
to  Christians,  as  such,  of  the  Faith  of  Assurance  ;  nor  any  direct 
intimation,  that  they  shall  possess  evidence  of  their  piety,  propor- 
tioned to  the  degree,  in  which  it  exists.  All  the  promises  of  this 
nature  seem  to  be  indefinite ;  and  to  indicate,  that  Christians  shall 
enjoy  some  evidence  of  this  nature,  rather  than  to  point  out  the  de- 
gree, in  which  it  shall  bt  enjoyed.  The  Spirit  testifies  with  their  spi- 
rits, in  a  degree  and  manner  accordant  with  his  pleasure,  that  they 
are  children  of  God.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  if  any  man  will  do  hts 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.  But  the 
word  knowj  in  this  case,  plainly  means  no  other,  than  that  he  shall 
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h^veathwig  mtdi&iujjfingperimuum:  fm*  it  cannot  be  aaid,  that 
knowledge,  in  the  proper  sense*  is  ever  attainable  with  regard  ta 
^18  subject.  Ana  this  strong'^persuasion,  that  the  Bibk  is  the 
word  of  Ood,  may  exist  withoat  any  satisfiK:tory  evidence  that  wt 
are  his  children. 

Thirdly.  There  seems  to  be  a  plain  mid  Mporfonl  reason^  mkg 
most  Christians  shmdd  he  hfi  m  some  degree  of  tmctrtamhff  con^ 
csmmg  this  subject*  In  all  the  eariier  ages  ot  their  piety,  and  ia 
atl  other  cases  m  which  it  is  not  eminently  vigorous,  they  woald  be 
pr^ne,  if  they  possessed  Ugh  consobitory  evidence,  especially  if 
they  possessed  full  asamcance,  <^  their  renovation,  imperfect  as 
they  then  always  are,  to  be  at  ease;  to  settle  quietly  down  in  diat 
imperfect  state ;  and  in  this  manner  to  come  fiir  short  of  those  r^ 
Kgiotts  attainments,  which,  now,  they  actually  make ;  and  peiliaps 
ftdalty  to  fell  away.  As  the  case  now  ia,  their  fears  serve  to  quicft- 
^n  them  no  less  than  their  hopes^  and  by  the  influence  ot  both 
they  continue  to  advance  in  honness  to  the  end  of  life* 

Fourthly.  l%efaet  isj  unqvestionabbfy  as  I  have  stated  it ;  and  ii^ 
cshmol  be  rationally  denied  to  be  a  part  of  the  ^^niiual  Proeoidsmoi 
i^Ood. 

REMARKS. 

}^.  From  these  observatioms  we  team  the  neeessitjf  of  p%\f\^\^ml^ 
daily,  and  carefully,  the  duty  of  Self -examination. 

If  such  difficulties  attend  this  duty ;  we  are  bound  to  exercise 
proportionally  greater  care,  and  exactness,  in  performing  it* 

3dly.  We  are  taught  to  rest  our  hopes  on  the  general  tenour  of  our 
dispositions  and  conduct,  and  not  on  particular  views,  affections,  or 
actions^  These  may  be  counterfeited;  but  to  counterfeit  the  whole 
tenour  of  a  life,  seems  impossible. 

3dly.  We  perceive  the  necessity  of  inq%nring,particularly,  whether 
we  increase  m  holiness.  Evangelical  holiness  mcreases  by  its  own 
nature,  though  irregularly.  False  religious  affections  by  their  na^ 
ture  decline  at  no  very  late  periods. 

4thly.  We  learn  the  necessity  of  searching  the  Scry>tures,  contin- 
ually,for  that  evidence,  which  alone  is  genuine,  and  on  which  alone 
we  can  safely  rest.  In  the  Scriptures  only,  is  this  Evidence  to  be 
found. 

5thly.  How  conspicuous  are  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God  in 
causn^  the  backslidings,  and  other  defects  of  good  men,  to  be  re- 
cordea,for  the  instmction  and  consoiation  of  Christians  in  all  sue- 
ceeding  ages.  These  evils,  and  the  distresses  and  doubts  which 
they  occasion,  attended  them.  Still  they  were  truly  pious.  They 
may  attend  us  therefore ;  while  we  may,  nevertheless,  be  also  sub- 
jects of  pietv. 

6thly.  The  same  wisdom  and  goodness  are  still  more  conspicuous 
in  the  manner,  in  which  the  Psalms  are  written.  The  Psalms  are, 
chiefly,  an  account  of  the  experimental  religion  of  inspired  men. 
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In  this  account,  we  find  that  many  of  them,  particularly  David^  the 
principal  writer,  experienced  all  the  doubts,  difficulties,  and  sor- 
rows, which  are  now  suffered  by  good  men*  It  is  highly  probable, 
that  vast  numbers  of  Christians  have  by  these  two  means  been 
preserved  from  final  despondence. 

7thly«  The  subject^  in  its  nature^  furnishes  strar^^  though  indi- 
rect Consolation  to  Christians*  When  they  find  doubts,  and  con- 
sequent distress,  concerning  their  religious  character,  multipUed ; 
they  here  see,  that  they  may  be  thus  multiplied,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  fact,  that  they  themselves  are  Christians ;  and  are 
thus  prevented  firom  sinking  into  despair. . 

8thly«  We  here  learn  the  absolute  necessity  of  betaking  ourselves 
to  Ooa,  in  daily  prayer^  for  his  unerring  guidance  in  t^M  difficult 
path  of  duty.  If  so  many  embarrassments  attend  this  important 
emplojmient ;  the  assistance  of  the  divine  Spirit  is  plainly  indis- 
pensable to  our  safety,  and  success.  If  this  assistance  be  faithfully 
sought ;  we  know,  that  it  will  be  certainly  granted. 

9thly*  We  here  discern  the  goodness^  manifested  in  that  tiuKt- 
pensMe  and  glorious  promise  ;  i  will  never  leave  thee^  nor  forsake 
thee.  For  creatures,  struggling  with  so  many  difficulties  to  be  left 
at  all^  would  be  inconceivably  dangerous :  to  beforsaketi  would  be 
fatal.  But  the  divine  presence,  in  the  midst  of  all  these,  and  even 
much  greater  dangers,  furnishes  complete  and  final  safety  to  every 
Child  of  God. 


L 


SERMON  XCI. 

THE   LAW   or   GOD* — THE    LAW   PERFECT. 

■    » 


PiAUi  lis.  7.— 7%<  jUn9  0ftlU  Lurd  is  pmfui.    , 

In  the  whole  preceding  series  of  discourses,  I  have 
with  attention  the  principal  Doctrines,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Particularly,  I  have  exhibited  the  Existence  and  Perfections 
of  God,  and  his  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  Character 
and  Circumstances  of  Man,  both  before  and  after  his  apostacy ; 
and  the  Impossibility  of  his  justification  by  his  personal  obedience. 
I  have  considered,  at  length,  the  Character  and  Mediation  of 
Christ,  and  the  Nature  of  EvangeUcal  Justification  through  his 
righteousness ;  the  Character  and  Agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the 
Necessity  and  Nature  of  Regeneration  ;  its  Antecedents,  Attend- 
ants, Consequents,  and  Evidences.  All  these,  united,  constitute 
the  body  of  those  peculiarly  important  Thdhi,  to  which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  reauired  us  to  render  our  religious  Faithm 

The  second  great  division  of  subjects,  in  such  a  system,  is  form- 
ed of  the  Scriptural  Precepts,  requiring  of  us  those  internal,  and 
external,  acts,  commonly  termed  the  Duiy,  or  Duties^  of  mankind. 
We  are  notj  however,  to  suppose,  that  Faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures  is  not  itself  a  prime  duty  of  man.  The  contrary  has,  I 
trust,  been  amply  proved.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  any  one  of 
these  doctrines  has  not,  naturally,  an  important,  practical  influence 
on  mankind.  The  contrary  to  this,  also,  has,  it  is  presumed,  been 
extensively  shown.  Finally ;  we  are  not  to  suppose,  that  Faith  m 
Christ,  ana  Repentance  towards  God,  are  duties  of  fallen  beings^ 
less  real,  less  necessary,  less  essential,  or  less  accq^table,  than  any 
other  duties  whatever.  The  conformity  of  the  understanding  ana 
the  heart  to  everv  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is,  by  the  authority  of 
God,  made  equally  a  duty  with  obedience  to  every  precept.  All 
that  can  with  proprietv  be  said  of  this  nature  is,  that  those,  which 
are  customarily  called  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures,  are  usually 

I)resented  to  us  rather  in  the  form  of  Truths  which  we  are  to  be- 
ieve,  than  of  Commands  which  we  are  to  obey ;  and  that  the  pre- 
cepts are  commonly  given  to  us  in  their  own  proper  form,  requiring 
our  obedience  directly. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  conformity  of  our 
hearts,  and  lives,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  is  often  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  Scriptures.  To  repent  of  our  sins,  and  to  believe  in 
Christ,  are  the  immediate  objects  of  the  great  precepts  of  the 
Gospel.     It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  every  Precept  becomes, 
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a  al^ht  alteration  in  the  pkrastologgj  a  Doctrine,  For  exaiii>- 
pie,  T/um  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ooa  with  all  thy  hearty  is  easily 
altered  into  a  mere  Truth,  Only  bjr  changing  the  phraseolo^  into 
^^  It  is  right,  or  it  is  thy  duty,  to  love  the  IxNrd,  tny  God,  with  all 
thy  heart.''  A  cordial  fiiith  in  this  declaration  is  Here,  as  with  re- 
spect to  every  other  ptffecept,  the  spirit,  whence  is  derived  all  genu- 
ine obedience. 

Truth  is  commonly  divided  into  that  which  is  practical,  and  that 
which  is  speculactive.  Bm  moral  tnith  cannot,  ift  Ae  strict  sense, 
be  justly  aivided  in  this  manner.  Every  moral  truth  is  of  a  practi- 
cal nature.  Its  influence,  I  acknowledge,  is  in  sonoe  cases  indirect ; 
while  in  others  n  is  direct.  But  ft  can  never  be  truly  denied,  in 
any  case,  that  ks  mfluence  is  really  of  this  nature. 

The  observations,  which  I  intend  to  make  on  the  several  sub- 
jects, included  m  the  second  great  ^vision  of  the  system  of  the<rf- 
ogy,  I  propose  to  preface  with  a  general  account  of  the  Dmvie 
/^».  The  doctrine,  which  I  mean  to  discuss  in  this  account,  is 
that,  which  the  teiit  expresses  in  the  very  best  terms,  which  can 
be  chosen ;  vis. 

Thk  Law  of  Jkhovah'is  PsarECT* 

In  proof  of  this  truth  I-alleee  the  following  considerations. 

1st.  The  Law  ^  Qoi  is  the  resnlt  of  kis  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Goodness. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  Infinite  WisdcHn  and  Goodness, 
would  form  a  rule  ror  the  government  of  moral  beings,  which  <hd 
not  possess  such  attributes,  as  must  render  it  ^perfect  directory  of 
their  moral  condvct.  It  may  easily  be  believed,  mat  God  may  make 
moral  beings,  of  many  different  classes :  some  of  superior,  and 
some  of  inferior,  capacities :  but  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  he 
would  not  require  of  all  such  beings  a  character,  and  conduct,  the 
best,  of  which  they  were  naturally  capable.     Inferior  wisdom  and 

foodness  might  be  unable  to  devise,  or  uninclined  to  require,  the 
est  conduct  and  character  in  moral  creatures ;  or  to  point  out 
the  means,  by  which  this  character  could  be  most  easily  and 
perfectly  formed,  or  the  conductj  in  which  it  would  most  advan- 
tageously operate.  But  none  of  these  things  are  attributable  to 
infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  thus  employed.  They,  of  course, 
must  require  the  best  character  and  conduct ;  must  point  out  the 
best  means  of  fonning  it,  and  the  best  modes  m  which  it  can  ope- 
rate. To  suppose  a  law,  which  is  the  result  of  these  attributes, 
not  to  be  perfect,  is  to  suppose,  either  that  God  did  not  know  what 
would  be  the  best  character  in  his  moral  creatures,  or  did  not 
choose  to  require  it  of  them.  Both  parts  of  this  alternative  arc  too 
obviously  absurd  to  need  a  refutation. 

Further ;  A  law  is  always  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
lawgiver ;  and  is,  of  course,  an  expression  of  his  own  character. 
This  is  pre-eminently  applicable  to  the  Law  of  God.  In  forming 
it,  he  was  under  no  necessity,  and  could  have  no  motive,  beside 
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vkat  16  iavolvtd  in  his  own  pleasure,  to  induce  him  to  form  il  io 
iBjr  Eiven  manner*     The  thmgs,  which  it  requires,  are  iht  things 
which  be  apprcHreflt,  and  is  seen  to  approye ;  the  things,  in  which 
he  detishts,  and  is  seen  to  delig|ht ;  the  thin^  therefore,  whidi  en- 
tirely show  his  real  character.     But  the  thmgs,  actually  required, 
include  all,  which  are  due  from  his  moral  criitnres  to  imn,  to  each 
other  J  and  to  themselves  ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  their  internal  and 
eiAemal  moral  conduct.    But  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  God 
would  ^chibit  ^  own  peifed  character  rngferfedfy,  in  St  case  of 
this  majjoitude.     That,  in  a  law,  expressing  thus  his  own  charac- 
ter, andseen  to  express  'H, ;  a  law,  from  which  they  must  of  neces- 
sity learn  his  character  more  certainly,  than  from  any  thing  eke ; 
a  law,  which  regulated,  and  required,  all  the  moral  conduct  ever 
required  of  them;  he  should  not  {nrescribe  a  perfect  collection  of 
rules ;  a  collection  absolutely  perfect ;  is  a  supposition,  amounting 
to  nothing  less  than  this :  that  in  exhibiting  his  character  to  the 
Intelligent  Universe  he  would  present  it  in  a  &lse  li^ht ;  and  lead 
them  by  a  solemn  act  of  his  own,  necessarily,  to  consider, him  either 
as  a  weak,  or  as  an  immoral,  being* 

Sdly*  The  Law  of  God  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  State^  and  Capo* 
cUvj  of  IrUelligent  Creatures. 

The  divine  Law  is  wholly  included  in  two  precepts :  TTkau  shall 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  /  ana  thy  neighbour  as  thy* 
self.  These  are  so  short,  as  to  be  necessarily  included  in  a  single 
very  short  sentence  ;  so  intelligible^  as  to  be  understood  by  every 
moral  being,  who  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  God  and  Neighoour :  so  eastfy  remembered,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  our  memory,  unless  by  wan- 
ton, criminal  negligence  of  ours :  and  so  easily  applicable  to  every 
case  of  moral  action,  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  unless  through  indispo- 
sition to  obey.  At  the  same  time,  obedience  to  them  %s  rendered 
perfectly  obvious,  and  perfectly  easy,  to  every  mind,  which  is  not 
indisposed  to  obey  them.  The  very  disposition  itself,  if  sincere 
and  entire,  is  either  entire  obedience,  or  the  unfailing  means  of 
that  external  conduct,  by  which  the  obedience  is,  in  some  cases, 
completed.  The  disposition  to  obey,  is  also  confirmed  to  a  single  of- 
fection  of  the  heart,  easily  distinguishable  from  all  other  affections : 
viz.  Love,  Love,  saith  St.  Paul,  is  the  fxdfilling  of  the  Law.  The 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  moral  creatures,  therefore,  are  in  this 
manner  efficaciously  preserved  from  mistaking  their  duty. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  two  precepts,  notwithstanding  their 
brevity,  are  so  comprehensive,  as  to  include  every  possible  moral 
action.  The  Archangel  is  not  raised  above  their  control ;  nor  can 
any  action  of  his  exceed  that  bound  which  they  prescribe.  The 
Child,  who  has  passed  the  verge  of  moral  agency,  is  not  placed 
beneath  their  regulation ;  and  whatever  virtue  he  may  exercise  is 
no  other  than  a  fulfilment  of  their  requisitions.  All  the  duties, 
which  we  immediately  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
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ourselves,  are  by  these  precepts  alike  comprehended,  and  requir- 
ed* In  a  word,  endlessly  various  as  moral  action  may  be,  it  ex- 
ists in  no  form,  or  instance,  in  which  he  who  perfectly  obejrs  these 
precepts,  will  not  have  done  his  duty,  and  will  not  find  himself  jus- 
tified and  accepted  tnr  God. 

ddly.  The  Law  offGod  requires  ike  best  possible  Moral  Char^ 
acter. 

To  require  and  accomplish  this  great  object,  an  object  in  its  im- 
portance literallv  immense,  is  supremely  worth v  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  this  glorious  Being.  To  make  his  moral  creatures 
virtuous  is  unq[uestionably  the  onl^  method  of  rendering  them  real- 
Iv  and  extensively  useful,  and  laying  the  only  solid  foundation  for 
their  enduring  happiness.  But  all  virtue  is  summed  up  in  the  fiil- 
filment  of  these  two  Commands :  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
wiih  all  thy  heart ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself*  In  doing  this, 
every  individual  becomes  as  amiable,  excellent,  dignified,  and  use- 
ful, as  with  his  own  capacity  he  can  be.  Should  he  advance  in  his 
capacity  through  endless  duration,  all  the  good,  which  he  will  ever 
do ;  all  the  honour,  which  he  will  ever  render  to  his  Creator ;  all 
the  excellence,  amiableness,  and  dignity,  which  he  will  ever  ac- 
quire ;  will  be  nothing  but  obedience  to  these  two  commands. 
The  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Evangelical  character ;  the  rapturous 
flame  which  glows  in  the  breast  of  a  Seraph ;  the  transcendent  ex- 
altation of  an  Archangel ;  is  completely  included  in  loving  God 
with  all  the  hearty  and  his  neighbour  as  himself.  Nay,  the  infinite 
loveliness,  the  supreme  glory,  of  the  Godhead,  is  no  other  than  this 
disposition,  boundlessly  exerted  in  the  Uncreated  Mind,  and  pro- 
ducine,  in  an  unlimited  extent,  and  an  eternal  succession,  its  prop- 
er ana  divine  efiects  on  the  Intelligent  Universe.  God^  saith  St. 
Johny  is  Love. 

4thly.  The  Law  of  God  proposes,  and  accomplishes,  the  best  poS' 
sible  End. 

The  only  ultimate  good  is  Happiness :  by  which  I  intend  Enjoys 
ment^  whether  springing  from  the  mind  itself,  or  flowing  into  it 
fi*om  external  sources.  Perfect  happiness  is  perfect  good ;  or,  in 
other  words,  includes  whatever  is  aesirable:  and  this  is  the  good, 
which  the  divine  law  proposes,  as  its  own  proper  and  supreme 
End. 

This  end  is  with  exact  propriety  divisible,  and  is  customarily  di- 
vided, into  two  great  parts :  the  first  usually  termed  the  Glory  of 
God :  the  second,  the  Happiness  of  the  Intelligent  Creation. 

The  original,  and  essential.  Glory  of  God  is  his  Ability,  and  Dis- 
position,  to  accomplish  perfect  happiness.  This  is  his  inherent,  un- 
changeable, and  eternal  perfection.  But  the  glory  of  God,  to 
which  I  refer,  is  what  is  often  called  his  declarative  glory ;  and  is 
no  other  than  this  very  perfection,  manifested  in  his  conduct,  imme* 
diately  by  himself,  and,  mediately  in  their  conduct,  by  the  Intelligent 
Creation.    In  this  sense,  the  glory  of  God  is  proposed,  and  ac- 
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complished,  by  his  Law,  when  he  prescribes  to  his  Intelligent 
Creatures,  and  produces  in  them,  a  disposition  to  love  Hhn  with  all 
the  heart,  and  each  other  as  themselves*  This  disposition  is,  be- 
yond all  estimation,  the  most  lovely,  the  most  excellent,  the  most 
glorious,  work  of  the  Creator's  hands ;  incomparably  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  sufficiency,  and  inclination,  toeflSectuate  perfect  good; 
and,  therefore,  infinitely  honourable  to  his  character.  In  the 
eiercise  of  this  disposition,  on  their  part,  and  in  its  genuine 
effects,  they  render  to  him  also,  voluntarily,  and  directly,  all  the 
honour,  which  can  be  rendered  to  the  Infinite  Mind  by  Intelligent 
Creatures. 

At  the  same  time,  the  divine  Law  is  the  source  of  perfect  Happi' 
ness  to  them.  Voluntary  beines  are  the  only  original  sources  of 
happiness :  and  Virtue,  which  is  nothing  but  this  disposition,  is,  in 
them,  the  only  productive  cause  of  happiness.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  it,  all  beings,  in  whom  it  prevails,  unite  to  do  the  utmost 
food  in  their  power.  The  eood,  therefore,  which  is  actually  done 
by  them,  is  the  greatest  gooa  which  can  be  derived  from  the  efforts 
of  Intelligent  Creatures.  As  in  this  manner  they  become  perfect- 
ly lovely,  praiseworthy,  and  rewardable,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  he 
can,  with  tnc  utmost  propriety,  and  thcrejfore  certainly  will,  reward 
them,  by  actually  communicating  to  them  the  most  exalted  happi- 
ness, or  which  they  arc  capable.  The  kingdom  of  glory  in  tne 
heavens,  with  its  endless  and  perfect  Providential  dispensations, 
will,  to  Saints  and  Angels,  constitute  this  reward. 

I  have  mentioned  tne  Glory  of  God  as  the  first  great  division  of 
the  perfect  End,  proposed  by  the  divine  law.  The  glory  of  God  is  that 
in  which  his  happiness  consists  ;  the  object,  infinitely  enjoyed  by  the 
Infinite  Mind;  tne  Sufficiency  for  all  good,  not  only  existing,  and 
enjoyed  by  contemplation,  but  operating,  also,  and  enjoyed  in  its 
genuine  and  proper  effects. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  no  other  possible  means 
of  accomplishing  this  illustrious  end,  beside  this  disposition.  In- 
telligent beings  are  the  only  beings,  by  whom  God  can  be  thus 
glorified.  They  are  the  only  beings  who  can  understand,  either 
hi^character  or  his  works ;  or  perceive  the  glory,  which  he  direct- 
ly manifests  in  them.  They  are,  also,  the  only  oeings  who  can  render 
to  him  love,  reverence,  or  obedience ;  and  thus  honour  his  character 
in  such  a  manner,  as  this  can  be  done  by  creatures.  Without  them 
the  Universe,  with  all  its  furniture  and  splendour,  would  still  be  a 
solitude. 

At  the  same  time,  Intelligent  beings  alone  either  produce,  or  en- 
joy, happiness  in  any  great  degree. 

But  there  is  no  other  disposition  in  such  beings,  besides  this, 
which  can  voluntarily  glorify  God,  or  produce  imp<^ant  and  en- 
during happiness.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that 
no  obedience,  and  no  regard  wnatever,  rendered  by  rational  crea^ 
lures  to  God,  can  be  of  any  value,  or  in  any  degree  amiable,  or 
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acceptable,  except  that  which  is  voluntary ;  or  that  towards  beings 
who  did  not  love  him,  he  could  not  exercise  any  Complacency. 
It  is  scarcely  more  necessary  to  observe,  that  beings,  who  did  not 
voluntarily  produce  happiness,  could  neither  enjoy  it  themselves, 
nor  vield  it  to  others*  The  seat  of  happiness  is  the  mind  ;  and 
the  nrst,  or  original  happiness,  which  it  nnds,  is  ever  found  in  its 
own  approbation  of  its  conduct,  and  the  delightful  nature  of  its 
affections.  But  no  mind  can  be  self-approved,  which  does  not 
first  love  God  and  its  fellow-creatures ;  and  no  affections  can  be 
delightful,  except  those  which  spring  from  the  same  disposition. 
Its  views  of  Godj  and  its  affections  towards  Him,  its  apprehensions 
of  His  complacency  towards  itself  and  its  enjoyment  of  his  bles- 
sings }  constitute  the  second  great  division  of  its  happiness*  But  no 
mind  can  have  delightful  views  of  God,  or  delightful  affections  to- 
wards him ;  or  be  the  object  of  his  complacency ;  except  that 
which  loves  him  supremely.  7%e  third  great  division  of  this  subject 
consists  in  the  esteem^  the  love,  and  the  kind  offices^  mutually  inter- 
changed  by  Rational  beings*  It  is  perfecdy  obvious,  that  these  can 
never  exist  in  any  matenal  degree,  where  the  second  command  of 
this  law  is  not  cordially  obeyed.  But  the  mind,  influenced  by  the 
love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is  self-approved,  approved 
bv  God,  and  approved  by  its  fellow-creatures.  All  its  affections, 
also,  towards  itself,  its  Creator,  and  the  Intelligent  Universe,  are 
delightful.  At  the  same  time,  all  its  actions  are  productive  of  glo- 
ry to  the  Creator,  and  of  good  to  his  creation. 

Thus  the  law  of  God,by laying  hold  on  this  single  great  principle, 
has  directed  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind  to  the  production  of  the 
best  of  all  ends,  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

REMARKS. 

Prom  these  observations  it  appears, 

1  St.  TTmt  the  Law  of  God  is,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  Vhchangeable 
and  EtemaL 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  sooner  pass 
away,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle,  of  the  Law  shall faiL  This  declar- 
ation has,  I  presume,  seemed  extraordinary  to  every  reader  of* the 
New  Testament.  To  many  it  has,  in  all  probability,  appeared  in- 
credible. But,  if  I  mistake  not,  these  observations  furnish  us  not 
onlv  with  ample  evidence  of  its  truth,  but  with  ample  reasons,  why 
it  should  be  true.  A  law,  which  is  the  result  of  mfinite  Wisdom 
and  Goodness ;  which  is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  state,  and  capacity, 
of  Intelligent  Creatures ;  which  requires  the  best  possible  Moral 
Character;  which  proposes  and  accomplishes  the  best  possible 
End ;  and  without  which  neither  the  Glory  of  God,  nor  the  Happi- 
ness of  the  Intelligent  Creation,  could  be  established,  or  perpetu- 
ated ;  plainly  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  be  changed.  Were  God  to 
change  it,  he  must  change  it  for  the  worse  ;  from  a  perfect  law  to 
an  imperfect  one.  Whatever  rule  he  should  prescribe,  in  its  place, 
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for  the  conduct  of  his  moral  creatures,  must  require  something, 
which  is  wrong,  or  fail  to  require  something,  which  is  right.  Nei- 
ther of  these  could  be  just,  or  wise,  or  good.  Nor  couul  his  Wis- 
dom, Justice,  or  Goodness,  be  manifested,  or  even  preserved,  in 
the  establishment  of  such  a  law ;  much  less  in  annulline  a  perfect 
law,  and  substituting  an  imperfect  one  in  its  place.  To  give  up 
this  law  would  be  to  sacrifice  his  own  glory,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  Intelligent  creation.  These,  united,  constitute  the  very  End, 
for  which  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made.  In  the  case  sup- 
posed, therefore,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  would  exist  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  that  is,  to  no  purpose  worthy  of  Jehovah. 

2dly.  TTiis  subject  furnishes  us  with  one  affecting  view  of  the  Evil 
of  Sin. 

Sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  Law :  that  is.  Sin  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  the  conduct  of  the  life,  directly  opposed  to 
what  the  Law  requires.  It  is  directly  opposed  to  the  decisions  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness ;  to  the  best  possible  character ;  and 
to  the  best  possible  end :  the  glory  of  Goo,  and  the  supreme  good 
of  the  Intelligent  Creation.  Of  all  these  the  Law  is  either  the 
transcript,  or  tbe  indispensable  means.  So  far  as  sin  has  power  to 
operate,  it  operates  to  their  destruction  ;  and  its  native  tendency 
would  prevent  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  universe. 

The  evil  of  sin  does  not  lie  in  the  power  of  the  sinner  to  accom- 
plish his  evil  designs ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  designs  themselves, 
and  the  disposition  which  gave  them  birth ;  and  must  ever  bear 
some  general  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief,  which  it 
would  accomplish,  if  it  were  permitted  to  operate  without  re- 
straint. From  what  has  been  said  it  is  plain,  that  this  mischief 
transcends  all  finite  comprehension.  The  evil,  therefore,  which  is 
bherent  in  it,  must  be  incalculably  great. 

We  see  this  truth  verified  in  the  present  world.  All  the  misery, 
suffered  here,  is  the  efiect  of  sin.  Sin  blotted  out  the  bliss  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  established  in  its  place  private  wretchedness  and  pub- 
lic suffering.  The  smile  of  complacency  it  changed  into  the 
gloomy  frown  of  wrath  and  malice.  For  tne  embrace  of  friend- 
ship it  substituted  the  attack  of  the  assassin.  The  song  of  joy  it 
converted  into  a  groan  of  anguish:  the  ascription  of  praise  it  com- 
muted for  the  blasphemies  of  impiety.  What  then  must  be  the 
evils,  which  it  would  accomplish,  were  it  let  loosp  upon  the  uni- 
verse ;  were  it  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  glory,  as  it  once  intruded 
into  Eden ;  and  ravage  eternity,  as  it  has  ravaged  the  little  periods 
of  time. 

3dly.   We  learn  from  this  subject  the  absurdity  of  Antinomiamsm. 
Two  of  the  prominent  Antinomian  doctrines  are,  that  the  Law 
of  God  is  not  a  Rule  of  duty  to  Christians :  and  that  the  Transgres* 
tions  of  it  by  Christians  are  not  sins. 

Sm,  saith  St.  John^  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.     It  is  a  bold 
assertion,  then  i  an  assertion,  demanding  a  warrant,  which  can  be 
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pleaded  by  no  man ;  that  there  ijt  meh  a  things  or  thai  there  can  be 
such  a  things  as  a  transgression  of  the  /ow,  which  is  not  sinful.  Why 
are  not  the  transgressions  of  Clmstians  sinful  ?  Is  it  because  they 
are  holy  beings  ?  Adam  was  perfectly  holy  :  yet  one  transgres- 
sion  of  his  ruined  the  world.  Angels  were  perfectly  holy,  in  a 
state,  far  superior  to  that  of  Adam:  yet  one  trans^ssion  of  theirs 
turned  them  out  of  heaven !  Is  it  because  Christians  are  redeem- 
ed ?  The  mercy  of  God,  displayed  in  their  redemption,  only  in- 
creases their  obligation  to  obey,  and  therefore  eanances  every 
transgression.  Is  it  because  God  has  promised,  that  they  shall 
persevere,  and  that  they  shall  be  saved  ?  This  promise  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  divine  Mercy  ;  has  exactly  the  same  influence  ;  and,  in 
the  case  supposed,  can  produce  no  other  efiect.  Why  then,  are 
the  transgressions  of  Christians  not  sinful  ?  To  this  question  they 
will  in  vain  search  for  an  answer. 

Why  is  the  law  no  longer  a  rule  of  righteousness  to  Christians  ? 
Is  it  because  they  are  no  longer  under  its  condemning  sentence  ? 
For  this  very  reason  they  arc  under  increased  obligations  to  obey 
its  precepts.  Is  it  because  they  are  placed  under  a  better  rule,  or 
a  worse  one  ?  A  better  rule  cannot  exist :  a  worse,  God  would  not 
prescribe.  Are  not  Christians  required  to  glorify  God  ?  Are  thev 
not  bound  to  promote  the  happiness  of  each  other,  and  their  fel- 
low-men ?  Arc  they  not  required  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  in- 
finite Wisdom  and  Goodness;  to  sustain  the  best  Moral  Character ; 
and  to  fulfil  the  true  End  of  their  being  ?  To  love  God  with  all  the 
hearty  and  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  is  to  do  all  these  things,  in 
the  manner  most  pleasing,  and  in  the  only  manner  which  is  plcas- 
ine,  toGod. 

To  remove  a  Christian  fi*om  the  obligation,  which  he  is  under  to 
obey  the  law  of  God,  is  to  remove  him  from  all  obligation  to  per- 
form any  part  of  his  duty,  as  a  rational  being  to  God,  or  to  his  fel- 
low-creatures :  for  every  part  of  this  duty  is  required  by  the  divine 
law.  In  otlier  words,  it  is  to  discharge  him  fi*om  all  obligation  to 
be  virtuous.  What  end  must  we  then  suppose  Christians  are  in- 
tended to  answer,  while  they  continue  in  the  world  ?  Certainly, 
none  worthy  of  God;  none  worthy  of  the  mediation  of  Christ; 
none  worthy  of  the  Christian  character. 

Antinomians  forget,  that  he  who  is  born  of  Oodj  loveth  Oody  and 
knoweth  Godf  lAa/  he,  who  loveth  not,  humeth  not  God;  and  that 
this  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments.  They  for- 
get, that  Christ  died  to  purify  unto  himself  a  pectUiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works. 

4thly.  We  are  here  furnished  with  one  interesting  proof  of  the 
Divine  Revelation  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  a  book,  profess- 
ing to  be  a  Revelation,  must,  whether  false  or  true,  depend  in  a 
great  measure  on  its  own  internal  character  for  evidence  of  its  di- 
vine OQgin.    The  things,  which  it  contains,  must  be  such,  as  be- 
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come  the  character  of  God.  .  Many  of  them  may  be  myiterioiia» 
and  inexplicable ;  because  Uie  nature  of  the  subjects  may  be  such, 
as  to  transcend  the  human  comprehension,  or  lie  beyond  the  leach 
of  human  investigation.  There  are  subjects,  also,  of  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  know  a  part ;  and  that  part,  though  sufficiendy  dis- 
closed,  if  considered  hy  iUelfonlj^  may  yet  be  connected  with 
others,  whose  existence  it  will  indicate,  but  whose  nature  it  will 
not  at  all  disclose.  When  subjects  of  this  kind  are  presented  to 
us,  we  may,  if  we  are  disposed  to  inquire  into  them  extensively, 
be  easily  perplexed,  and  easily  lost. 

But  whatever  is  revealed  must  connst  with  the  character  of  God  f 
or  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  Revelation.  Some  things  also,  con- 
tained in  a  real  Revelation,  must  be  plainly  worthy  of  their  Author^ 
and  not  J  merely^  not  unworthy  ;  must  be  honourable  to  his  charac- 
ter ;  superior  to  the  discoveries  of  the  human  mind ;  and  such,  as 
cannot  be  reasonably  believed  to  have  been  the  inventions  of 
men. 

Perfecdy  correspondent  with  all  these  remarks  is  the  Law,  un- 
der contemplation.  This  truth  will  advantageously  appear  by  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  most  perfect  human  laws.  I  shall  select 
for  tnis  purpose  those  of  Great  Britain* 

The  statute  laws  of  diat  kingdom  are  contained,  if  I  nustake  not, 
in  about  eighteen  or  twenty  folio,  or  about  fifty  octavo,  volumes. 
The  commonj  or  as  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  unwritten  law^  occu- 
pies a  number  of  volumes  far  greater.  To  understand  them  is  a 
work  of  deep  science ;  the  employment  of  the  first  human  talents ; 
and  the  labour  of  a  life.  The  great  body  of  them  can  never  be 
known  by  the  generality  of  men ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  very 
imperfect  rules  of  their  conduct. 

In  the  mean  time,  multitudes  of  cases  are  continually  occurring, 
which  they  do  not  reach  at  all.  Those,  which  ihey  actually  reach, 
they  afiect  in  many  instances  injuriously  ;  and  in  many  more,  im- 
perfecdy.  The  system  of  happiness,  which  they  propose,  is  ex- 
tremely defective ;  a  bare  state  of  tolerable  convenience ;  and 
even  that,  attended  with  many  abatements.  They  also  extend 
their  influence  only  to  a  speck  of  earth,  and  a  moment  of  time. 
Yet  these  laws  were  devised,  reviewed,  and  amended,  by  persons 
of  the  first  human  consideration  for  learning  and  wisdom. 

The  Law,  which  we  have  been  examining,  is  comprised  in  two 
commands  only  :  is  so  short ;  so  intelligible ;  so  capable  of  being 
remembered,  and  applied,  as  to  be  perfectly  fitted  to  the  under- 
standing, and  use,  of  every  Moral  bemg.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
so  comprehensive,  as  to  reach,  perfectly,  every  possible  moral  ac- 
tion ;  to  preclude  every  wrong,  and  to  secure  every  right.  It  is 
equally  fitted  to  men  and  angels,  to  earth  and  heaven.  Its  con- 
trol extends  with  the  same  emcacy,  and  felicity,  to  all  worlds,  and 
to  all  periods.  It  governs  the  Universe ;  it  reaches  through  Eter- 
nity.    The  system  of  happiness,  proposed,  and  accompliwed,  by 
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it»  18  perfect,  endless,  and  for  ever  pip^ssive*  Must  not  candour, 
must  not  prejudice  itself,  confess,  with  the  Magicians  of  Egypt, 
that  here  is  the  finger  of  God? 

But  if  this  is  nrom  God,  the  Scriptures  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  the  same  origin.  In  the  Scriptares  alone  is  this  Law  contain- 
ed. Nay,  the  Scriptures  themselves  are,  chiefly,  this  Law,  ex- 
panded into  more  minute  precepts,  and  more  multiplied  applica- 
tions ;  enforced  by  happy  conmients,  and  illustrated  by  useful  ex- 
amples ;  especially  the  Example  presented  to  us  in  the  perfect  and 
glorious  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
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THS  LAW  OF   OOD. THE    riRST   AND   GREAT    COMMANDinHT.- 

LOVE    TO   GOD. 


Mark  ili.  28 — 90. — And  one  of  the  Saribet  came,  Cfui,  having  heard  them  rMMs- 
ing  together,  and  perceived  thai  he  had  answered  them  tvellf  asked  him^  Which  is 
the  First  Commandmeni  of  alt  f  And  Jesus  answered  hinit  the  First  of  all  the 
Comtnandmentt  u,  UeoTf  0  israel ;  The  Lord  our  God  it  ne  Lord  ;  and  thou  tksH 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  wilh  ail  IhM 
mind,  and  with  alt  thy  strength :  This  it  the  Firtt  Commandment. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  made  a  number  of  general  observatiom 
on  the  Perfection  of  the  divine  law.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, somewhat  more  particularly,  the  Nature  and  Import  of  the 
First  and  Greatest  Cmnmandmeni  of  that  Law ;  the  Commandf 
which  regulates  our  Piety  to  God. 

In  the  text  we  are  informed,  that  a  Scribe,  a  Man  learned  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  accustomed  to  expound  them  to  others,  pleased 
with  Christ's  reAitation  of  the  Sadducees,  and  the  pnx>fs  which  he 
had  unanswerably  eiven  of  a  future  existence,  askedhim,  Which 
is  the  first  commandment  of  all?  that  is,  the  first  in  rank,  obliga- 
tion, and  importance.  Christ,  quoting  Deut.  vi.  4,  informs  him, 
that  the  first  command,  in  this  sense,  is,  Thou  shall  love  the  Lord^ 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength. 

In  this  conunand,  it  is  to  oe  observed,  there  is  one  thing  only  re- 
quired ;  and  that  is  Love.  It  is,  however.  Love  in  a  comprefunsive 
sense ;  including  several  exercises  of  the  mind,  easily,  and  cus- 
tomarily, distinguished  fi'om  each  other ;  as  might,  indeed,  be  na* 
turally  expected  firom  the  phraseology  of  the  Conunand. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  tne  Love,  here  enjoined,  is  re- 
quired to  exist  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  occupy  the  whole  heart,  the 
whole  soul,  the  whole  mind,  and  the  whole  strength.  The  word, 
here  rendered  soul,  seems  originally  to  have  been  used  to  denote 
the  principle  of  animal  life,  and  to  have  been  commonly  used  in 
this  sense  by  the  Greeks  ;  as  the  two  corresponding  words  of  their 
respective  languages  were  by  the  Jews  and  nomans.  The 
word,  translated  mind,  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  under" 
standing  /  and  seems  plainly  to  have  been  used  in  this  manner 
here ;  since  the  Scribe  expresses  this  as  the  meaning  of  it  in  his 
answer.  The  import  of  this  conmiand  may,  then,  be  stated  thus. 
7^^  shall  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thine 
understanding,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  throughout  all  thy  life. 
In  other  words,  we  are  required,  under  the  influence  of  this  dis- 
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position,  to  devote,  throughout  our  lives,  all  our  faculties,  and  ser- 
vices, to  the  glory  of  Jehovah.  Our  hearts  and  voices,  our  un- 
derstanding and  our  hands,  arc  to  be  entirely,  and  voluntarily, 
dedicated  to  his  service. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Lov«,  in  this  comprehensive  sense, 
includes  several  exercises  of  the  mind,  easily  ana  customarily  dis- 
tinguished. It  will  be  one  object  of  this  discourse  to  exhibit  them 
witn  this  distinction. 

1  St.  Love  to  God,  as  required  6y  this  commandj  is  (rood-will  to 
him,  his  designs,  and  interests. 

By  Good-will,  in  this  case,  I  intend  the  very  same  Benevolence, 
formerly  described  as  one  of  the  Attendants  of  Regeneration,  and 
then  mentioned  as  extending  to  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent 
creatures.  Not  a  small  number  of  divines  have  supposed,  that 
Love,  in  this  sense,  is  neither  required,  nor  exerted,  towards  the 
Creator.  "  God,"  say  they,  "  being  supremely  and  eternally 
blessed ;  and  the  success  of  his  designs,  and  the  prosperity  of  his 
interests,  being  perfectly  secured  by  his  power.  Knowledge,  and 
presence ;  there  can  be  no  necessity,  nor  room,  for  any  exercise 
of  our  good-will  towards  him,  or  them.  Benevolence  is  with  pro- 
priety exercised  towards  Man,  because  he  needs  it ;  but  cannot 
with  any  such  propriety  be  exercised  towards  God,  who  is  so  far 
from  needing  any  thing,  that  he  gives  unto  all  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things.^^ 

These  observations  are  undoubtedly  specious.  Yet  the  reason- 
ing, contained  in  them,  is  totally  erroneous ;  and  the  conclusion,  in- 
tended to  be  derived  from  them,  false  and  mistaken.  To  admit  it, 
is  to  give  up  the  first  duty  of  man. 

Benevolence  depends  not,  cither  for  its  obligation  or  exercise, 
on  the  supposition,  that  the  person,  towards  whom  it  may  be  di- 
rected, needs  either  our  benevolence,  or  its  effects.  Happiness, 
its  immediate  object,  is  alwavs,  and  every  where,  supremely  de- 
lightful and  desirable  in  itself;  delightful,  whenever  it  exists;  de- 
sirable, whenever  it  may  exist  hereafter.  The  greater  the  degree 
in  which  it  exists,  or  may  exist  hereafter,  the  more  delightful,  the 
more  desirable,  must  it  be,  of  course.  It  is  desirable,  that  two 
persons  should  be  happy,  other  things  being  ecjual,  rather  than 
one  ;  twenty  than  two ;  an  hundred  than  twenty.  It  is  in  a  con- 
tinually increasing  proportion  desirable,  that  a  person  should  be 
twice  as  happy,  as  he  is  at  present ;  ten  times  ;  an  hundred  times. 
On  the  same  grounds  it  is  delightful  to  find  happiness  existing 
in  one  degree ;  more  delightful  in  two ;  and  still  more  in  twenty, 
or  an  hundred.  To  delight  in  happiness,  in  this  manner,  is,  in 
the  same  manner,  to  exercise  good-will  towards  the  being  who  is 
thus  happy. 

The  happiness,  or  blessedness,  of  God,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
termed,  is  no  other,  than  his  Enjoyment  of  his  own  perfect  Attri- 
butes, and  of  the  effects,  produced  iy  them  in  that  glorious  system  of 
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good^  which  is  begun  in  the  work  of  Creation^  and  will  be  completed 
in  the  work  of  Providence :  or,  in  other  words,  his  Sufficiency  for 
accomplishing,  the  Certainty/  that  he  will  accomplish,  and  the  Actval 
accomplishment  of  a  perfect  system  of  goodm  This  is  an  object, 
infinitely  desirable  to  the  Divnic  Mind.  Wore  it  to  fail ;  this  de- 
sire ivould  be  ungratified  ;  and  the  Divine  Mind  would  be  propor- 
tionally unhappy* 

To  this  it  will  be  objected,  as  it  often  has  been,  that  "/Aw  dbc- 
trine  makes  God  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  his  creatures.^'* 

This  objection  is  a  mistake.  The  doctrine  involves  no  such 
dependence.  The  independence  of  God  consists  not  at  all  in 
the  fact,  that  he  will  be  happy,  whether  his  designs  will  be  accom- 
plished or  not ;  but  in  hi>  Siiuiciency  for  the  absolute  accomplish- 
ment of  them  all ;  and  in  the  absolute  certainty,  that  they  will  be 
thus  accomplished.  I  lis  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Godness  are  this 
sufficiency  ;  and  yield  him  intuitive  certainty  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. These  things  constitute  the  most  perlcct  possible  Indepen- 
dence. 

Were  God  without  desires ;  had  he  no  choice,  no  pleasure ;  he 
could  enjoy  no  happiness.  Were  he  unable  to  fulfil  nis  pleasure, 
or  uncertain  whether  it  would  be  fulfilled ;  he  ivould  be  dependent. 
But,  according  to  this  statement,  his  happiness  and  his  mdepcn- 
dcnce  are  both  absolute. 

The  designs  of  God  are  infinitely  desirable,  because  they  in- 
volve the  display  of  his  infinite  perfections,  in  their  perfect  exer- 
cise, and  in  the  accomplislunent  of  a  perfect  system  of  Good.  In 
this  manner  they  present  to  us  the  most  glorious  of  all  objects, 
operating  in  the  most  glorious  manner  to  the  production  of  the 
most  glorious  purpose.  This  object  is,  with  the  highest  evidence, 
infinitely  desirable  and  delightful.  At  the  same  time,  the  happi- 
ness, which  God  enjoys  in  the  exercise  of  his  perfections,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  divine  End,  is  a  happiness  not  only  in- 
finitely desirable  and  delightful  to  himself,  but  desirable  in  the  same 
manner  to  all  Intelligent  creatures.  All  Intelligent  creatures,  pos- 
sessed of  real  benevolence,  cannot  fail  to  rejoice,  that  God  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  thus  infinitely  happy ;  that  these  slorious  designs  will 
certainly  be  accomplished ;  that  he  will  ever  thus  act ;  and  that  he 
will  ever  find  infinite  enjoyment  in  thus  acting.  It  is  as  truly  de- 
s'urable,  that  God  should  be  thus  happy,  as  it  is  that  any  of  his  In- 
telligent creatures  should  be  happy;  and  as  much  more  desirable^ 
as  he  is  happier  than  they. 

But  to  delight  in  this  happiness  is  to  exercise  towards  God  the 
benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  I  flatter  myself,  that  to  exercise  this 
benevolence  has  been  amply  proved  to  be  an  unquestionable  and 
supreme  duty  of  man.- 

3dly.  Love  to  God  is  Complacency  in  his  Character. 

It  has  been  shown  in  several  former  discourses,  that  God  is 
infinitely  benevolent ;  in  other  words,  he  is  infixutely  disposed  to 
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desire,  and  perform,  that  which  is  good  in  the  highest  degree* 
In  other  words,  he  is  infinitely  just,  faithful,  true,  kind,  bountiful, 
and  merciful.  Such  a  character  is  infinitely  excellent  in  itself; 
and  demands  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  the  supreme  Ap- 
probation, and  the  supreme  Complacency,  of  every  Intelligent 
creature. 

Benevolence,  as  here  required,  is  a  delight  in  the  Happiness  of 
Ood :  Complacency  is  a  delight  in  his  Excellence,  The  Excellence 
of  God  contains  in  itself  all  that  Wisdom  can  approve ;  all  that 
Virtue  can  love  ;  all  that  is  meant  by  the  excellence  and  amiable- 
ness,  by  the  beauty  and  glory  of  Mind ;  by  Moral  dignity  and 
greatness.  This  is  what  God  himself  esteems  his  own  supreme 
perfection,  and  the  transcendent  glory  of  his  character.  Accord- 
mgly,  when  he  proclaimed  his  J^ame  to  Moses,  on  Mount  Sinai,  he 
proclaimed  this  part  of  his  character  only  *,  and  styled  it  the  Name, 
or  Glory,  of  Jehovah. 

I  know  not,  that  to  love  God,  in  this  sense,  has  ever  been  denied, 
or  doubted  to  be  a  Christian  dut^,  by  such  as  have  believed  in  the 
Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
that  Complacency  and  Gratitude  were  the  only  love  to  God  requir- 
ed in  his  Law.  The  happiness  of  God  has  usually  been  consid- 
ered as  so  secure,  so  independent,  and  so  perfect,  as  that,  while  he 
needs  nothing  from  the  hands  of  his  creatures  to  increase  or  insure 
it,  he  also  may  be  justly  regarded  as  claiming  nothing  from  them, 
with  respect  to  this  subject.  His  perfections,  at  the  same  time,  are 
so  manifest,  and  so  absolute,  as  to  fill  the  mind  with  reverence  and 
amazement,  and  enCTOss  all  its  attention  and  thoughts.  In  this 
manner,  probably,  the  regard  of  mankind,  and  even  of  wise  and 
good  men,  has  been  so  eflectually  drawn  away  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  happiness  of  God  to  the  consideration  of  his  excel- 
lence, that  they  seem  chiefly  to  have  forgotten  the  former  of  these 
objects,  and  have  been  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  latter.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  delight  in  the  excellence 
of  God  is  a  duty  more  ohxions  to  the  mind,  than  to  delight  in  hig 
happiness.  A  little  reflection  will,  however,  convince  us,  and  I 
hope  it  has  already  been  clearly  shown,  that  it  is  not  a  more  indis' 
pensablt  duty.  It  is  plainly  not  our  original  duty.  It  is  plainly 
not  Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence,  in  the  original  sense^  This  is, 
unquestionably,  the  love  of  liappiness.  Complacency  is  the  love  of 
this  Virtue,  or  moral  excellence.  But  that  excellence  must  exist, 
before  it  can  be  loved.  The  contrary  supposition  is  a  palpable 
absurdity;  to  which  all  those  reduce  themselves,  who  insist  that 
Complacency  is  original  virtw. 

3aly.   The  Love  of  God  is  Gratitude. 

Gratitude  is  love  to  God  for  the  particular  manifestations  of  his 
glorious  character  in  his  various  kmdness  to  us,  and  to  ours*  We, 
and  perhaps  all  other  Intelligent  beings,  are  so  formed,  as  to  be 
able  more  clearly  to  see,  and  more  strongly  to  feel,  blessings,  im- 
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mediately  bestowed  on  ourselves,  and  on  those  intimately  connect- 
ed with  us,  whose  characters  and  wants,  whose  sorrows  and  joys, 
we  peculiarly  understand,  and  feel,  than  those  bestowed  on  others. 
As  we  feel,  universally,  what  is  ours,  and  what  pertains  to  our  con- 
nexions, more,  other  things  being  equal,  than  what  pertains  to 
those,  whose  interests  we  less  understand,  and  in  whose  concerns 
we  are  less  in  the  habit  of  mingling ;  so  we  feel,  of  course,  more 
deeply  the  blessings,  which  we  and  /Aey  receive ;  the  deliverances, 
hopes,  comforts,  joys ;  than  wc  do,  or  can,  those  of  others.  Our 
near  connexions  are  our  second  selves ;  and  there  is  sometimes  as 
little  difference,  and  sometimes  even  less,  between  us  and  them  in 
our  views  and  feelings,  than  between  them  and  others.  Nay,  there 
are  cases,  in  which  we  feel  the  interests  of  our  connexions  no  less 
than  our  own.  A  parent  would  often  willinjgly  suffer  the  distresses 
of  a  child,  in  order  to  accomplish  relief  for  him ;  and  often  rejoices 
more  in  his  prosperity,  than  if  it  were  his  own. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  solid  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
God  should  be  loved  more  for  the  manifestation  of  goodness  to- 
wards one  being,  than  for  the  same  manifestation  towards  another* 
Still,  with  our  present  dispositions,  those  acts  of  his  benevolence 
which  respect  ourselves,  will  always,  perhaps,  appear  more  amiable 
than  those  which  respect  others. 

Gratitude,  therefore,  or  Love  to  God  for  the  communications  of 
blessings  to  ourselves,  and  to  those  in  whose  well-being  we  find  a 
direct  and  peculiar  interest,  is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  in  some  re- 
spects distmct  from  Complacency ;  an  affection,  which  must,  and 
ought  to  exist  in  this  world.  As  we  can  love  God  more  for  bles- 
sings thus  bestowed,  than  for  those  bestowed  on  others ;  so  we 
ought  to  seize  every  occasion  to  exercise  this  love,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power :  and  such  occasions  enable  us  to  exercise  it  in  a  su- 
perior deeree. 

Possibly,  in  a  future  world,  and  a  higher  state  of  existence,  all 
the  blessings  of  God,  communicated  to  rational  beings,  may  affect 
us,  as  if  communicated  to  ourselves  ;  and  our  Compmcency  in  his 
character  may  universally  become  possessed  of  the  whole  intense- 
ness  and  ardour  of  Gratitude. 

Crraiiiudty  considered  as  a  viriue^  it  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
i$  Lovej  excited  by  kindness  cammunicaiedj  or  believed  to  be  commu' 
nicatcd^  with  virtuous  and  good  designs^  and  from  good  moHvesf  noi 
for  kindiussj  bestowed  for  bast  ana  selfish  endsm  In  every  case  of 
(his  nature,  the  kindness,  professed,  is  merely  pretenaed,  and 
hypocritical.  The  bestower  terminates  all  his  views  in  his  own 
advantage  ;  and  has  no  ultimate  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

'  The  kindness  of  God  is  invariably  conununicated  with  the  best 
of  all  designs,  and  motives  ;  designs  and  motives  infinitely  good; 
and  is,  therefinre,  a  display  of  a  character  infinitely  excellent. 
Hence  it  is  always  to  be  regarded  with  Gratitude,    liie  good  be- 
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Stowed  is  also  the  highest  good;  and  therefore  the  highest  Gratitude 
is  due  to  the  bestower. 

Of  precepts,  requiring  all  these  exercises  of  love,  and  prohibits 
ing  the  want  of  them ;  of  examples,  by  which  they  are  gloriously 
illustrated ;  of  motives,  promises,  and  rewards,  by  which  they  arc 
divinely  encouraged;  the  Scriptures  are  full.  Particularly,  the 
Good-will  of  the  rsalmist  to  the  infinitely  ^reat  and  glorious  Cre- 
ator, Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  of  the  Universe,  is  manifested, 
every  where,  throughout  his  sacred  songs.  Every  where  he  re- 
joices in  the  designs,  and  actions,  of  Jehovah ;  in  the  certain  ac- 
complishment oi  his  designs ;  in  the  infinite  glory,  which  he  will 
derive  from  them  all ;  in  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom ;  and  in  the 
joy,  which  he  experiences  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands. 

Equally  does  ne  express  his  Complacency  in  the  perfect  char- 
acter of  God;  his  wisdom,  power,  goodness,  truth,  faithfulness, 
and  mercy ;  as  displayed  in  his  works  and  word,  in  his  law  and 
Gospel. 

Nor  is  he  less  abundant  in  his  effusions  of  Gratitude  for  all  the 
divine  goodness  to  himself  and  his  family  to  the  people  of  Israel 
and  the  Church  of  God.  In  expressing  these  emotions,  he  is  ar- 
dent, intense,  sublime,  and  rapturous :  an  illustrious  example  to 
all,  who  have  come  after  him,  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  should 
feel,  and  in  which  we  should  express,  our  love  to  God. 

Like  him,  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  the  Apostle  Paul^  and  generally 
all  the  Scriptural  wnters,  in  works  not  direcdy  devotional,  but 
doctrinal  and  preceptive,  exhibit,  with  corresjxtnding  ardour  and 
sublimity,  these  most  excellent  dispositions.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  our  own  emotions,  and  expressions,  ought  to  be 
of  the  same  general  nature. 

Having  thus  exhibited,  summarilv,  the  Nature  of  Love  to  God, 
in  these  three  great  exercises,  I  will  now  proceed  to  allege  several 
reasons,  which  demand  of  us  these  exercises  of  piety. 

1st.  This  service  is  highly  reasonable^  beautiful j  and  amiable j  in 
Intelligent  creatures, 

God,  from  the  considerations  mentioned  in  this  discourse,  pre- 
sents to  us  in  his  blesse-Jness,  in  his  excellence,  and  in  his  com- 
munications of  good,  all  possible  reasons,  in  all  possible  degrees, 
why  we  should  exercise  towards  him  our  supreme  Benevotence, 
Complacency,  and  Gratitude.  His  enjoyment  is  the  sum  of  all 
happmess ;  his  character  the  sum  of  all  perfection ;  and  his  com- 
munications of  good  the  amount  of  all  the  blessings,  found  in  the 
universe.  These,  united,  constitute  an  object,  assembling  in 
itself,  comparatively  speaking,  all  natural  and  moral  beauty,  glory, 
and  excellence ;  whatever  can  be  desired,  esteemed,  or  loved. 
2dly.  God  infinitely  loves  himself » 

The  conduct  of  God  is,  in  every  case,  the  result  of  views  and 
dispositions,  perfectly  wise,  and  just,  and  good,  and  becomes, 
wherever  they  can  imitate  it,  a  perfect  rule  to  direct  the  conduct 
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of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  In  this  case,  the  rule  is  as  perfect,  as 
in  any  other :  and  in  this  case,  as  well  as  every  other,  it  is  the 
highest  honour,  and  the  consummate  rectitude,  of  all  Intelligent 
creatures,  to  resemble  their  Creator.  So  far  as  we  resemble  him, 
we  are  secure  of  being  right,  excellent,  and  lovely. 

At  the  same  time,  so  far  as  we  are  like  him,  we  are  assured  of 
his  approbation  and  love,  and  of  receiving  from  his  hands  all  the 
good,  which  our  real  interests  require.     As  he  loves  himself;  he  , 
cannot  but  love  his  resemblance,  wherever  it  is  found. 
3dly.  In  this  conduci  we  tmitr  with  all  virtuous  beings* 
This  is  the  very  conduct,  which  especially  constitutes  them  vir- 
tuous, and  without  which  their  virtue,  in  every  other  sense,  would 
cease  to  exist.     For  this  they  love  and  approve  themselves :  for 
this  they  will  approve  and  love  us.     By  these  exercises  of  piety, 
then,  we  become,  at  once,  entirely,  and  for  ever,  members  of  their 
glorious  assembly ;  secure  of  their  esteem,  friendship,  and  kind 
offices  ;  and  entitled,  of  course,  to  a  participation  of  their  divine 
and  immortal  enjoyment.     The  best  friends,  the  most  delightful 
companions,  the  most  honourable  connexions,  which  the  universe 
contains,   or  will  ever  contain,  are  in   this  manner  made  ours 
throughout  the  ages  of  our  endless  being. 

4thiy.  ffe  unite  with  God,  and  the  virtuous  universe^  m  volimta' 
rify  promoting  that  supreme  good,  which  by  his  own  perfections j  and 
their  instrumentality,  he  has  begun  to  accomplish* 

This  work  is  literally  divine :  the  supreme,  the  only,  display  of 
divine  excellence,  which  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  made :  an 
immense  and  eternal  kingdom  of  virtue  and  happiness :  all  that 
wisdom  can  approve,  or  virtue  desire.     To  engage  in  it,  is  to  en- 

Sge  in  the  best  of  all  employments.  To  choose  it,  is  to  exhibit 
e  best  of  all  characters.  It  is  to  choose  what  God  h'unself 
chooses ;  to  pursue,  what  he  pursues ;  to  act,  as  he  acts ;  and  to 
he  fellow-workers  together  with  him  in  the  glorious  edifice  of  eternal 
good.  The  disposition  required  in  this  command,  is  the  same, 
which  in  him,  and  in  all  his  virtuous  creatures,  originated,  advan- 
ces, and  will  complete,  this  divine  building  in  its  ever-growing 
stability,  beauty,  and  splendour. 

6thly.   fVe  secure,  and  enjoy,  the  greutest  happiness. 

Love  to  God  is  a  disposition  inestimably  sweet  and  delightful : 
delightful  in  itself;  delightful  in  its  operations ;  delightful  in  its 
effects.  All  the  exercises  of  it  are  in  their  own  nature,  and  while 
they  are  passing,  a  series  of  exquisite  enjoyments.  They  operate 
only  to  good ;  and  are,  therefore,  highly  pleasurable  in  all  their 
various  tendency.  Their  effects,  both  within  and  without  the  soul, 
are  either  pure,  unmingled  happiness,  directly  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves ;  or  a  similar  happiness,  first  enjoyed  by  others,  and 
then  returning  to  ourselves  with  a  doubly  endeared  and  charming 
reversion. 
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This  disposition  leads  us  unceasingly  to  contemplate  the  most 
exalted,  wonderful,  and  delightful  objects ;  the  things,  which  God 
has  already  done,  is  daily  accomplishing,  and  has  disclosed  to  us 
in  his  promises  as  hereailcr  to  be  accomplished.  Contemplation 
on  the  works  of  God,  when  they  are  regarded  as  being  his  works, 
is  capable  of  furnishing  us  with  dignified  and  intense  enjoyment. 
To  produce  this  effect,  however,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we  should 
view  them  under  the  influence  of  this  disposition.  The  mind  can 
experience  no  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  actions  of  a  being, 
whom  it  does  not  love.  Love  to  God  opens  the  gates  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  of  all  enjoyment,  furnished  oy  the  works  of  creation 
and  providence,  so  liar  as  it  springs  from  the  consideration,  that 
they  are  his  work.  Through  tnis  enjoyment  it  conducts  the  mind 
to  others ;  and  to  others  still,  in  a  train  which  knows  no  end. 
Wherever  we  are,  or  can  be,  delighted  with  displays  of  boundless 
wisdom  and  boundless  goodness,  with  the  perfect  efforts  of  a  per- 
fcct  character,  Love  to  God  is  the  guide  which  conducts  us  to  the 
divine  possession. 

Beyond  this,  He,  who  created  us  for  this  glorious  purpose,  and 
who  delights  to  see  it  accomplished,  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with 
us,  while  engaged  in  it ;  and,  therefore,  will  not  fail  to  reward  us 
with  his  blessing.  In  this  path,  then,  we  ascend  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour; see  the  good  of  his  chtosen^  ^oy  the  gladness  of  his  nation; 
and  share  the  glory  of  his  inheritance.  Eternal  glory,  then,  is  the 
natural,  the  necessary,  result  of  Love  to  God.  Indeed,  eternal 
glory  is  nothine  but  his  eternal  and  unchangeable  love  to  us,  and 
our  eternal  and  unchanging  love  to  Ilim ;  united  with  the  same 
love,  extended,  and  reciprocated  among  all  virtuous  beings.  In 
the  world  to  come,  this  divine  disposition  will  become  more  and 
more  sweet  and  delightful ;  and  in  every  mind,  be,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  our  Saviour,  a  well  of  waier^  springing  up  unto  everlast- 
ing life. 

Gthly.  Without  love  to  Gody  there  can  be  no  Virtury  or  Moral 
Excellence. 

Love  is  a  single  character;  uniform  in  its  nature,  and  in  no  way 
separable,  even  in  contemplation,  except,  merely,  as  it  is  exercis- 
ed towards  difierent  objects.  These  give  it  all  those,  which  are 
considered  as  its  different  forms.  In  all  these  forms  it  is  exercised 
by  the  same  man,  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  If  it  be  found  in 
one  of  these  forms,  in  any  mind,  it  is,  of  course,  found  in  the  same 
mind,  in  every  other  form,  whenever  the  object,  which  gives  it  that 
form,  is  presented  to  that  mind.  Thus  he,  who  possesses  Benevo- 
lence, when  happiness  is  the  object  present  to  him,  exercises 
Complacency  whenever  he  contemplates  Moral  Excellence  ;  and 
Gratitude,  whenever  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  a  Benefactor. 
Thus  also,  he,  who  loves  God,  loves  his  fellow-creatures  of  course; 
and,  of  course,  governs  himself  with  evangelical  moderation  and 
self-denial.    In  all  th^se  exercises  of  mind,  and  all  others  of  a  vir- 
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tuous  nature,  a  siode,  indivisible  disposition  exists,  and  operates. 
This  disposition  is  the  Love,  rcquirea  by  the  divine  law;  the  Lave^ 
which  St.  Paul  declares  to  be  the/idfilling  of  the  Law :  not  Love, 
of  various  kinds ;  not  a  train  of  dispositions,  diversified  in  their  na- 
ture, and  springing  up,  successively,  as  new  objects  are  presented 
to  the  mina :  but  Love,  of  exactly  tnc  same  nature,  diversified  only 
by  being  exercised  towards  different  objects. 

This  disposition  is  the  only  real  excellence  of  mind.     There 
is  no  ultimate  good,  but  happiness ;  and  no  disposition  originally. 

god,  but  that  which  rejoices  in  it,  and  voluntarily  promotes  iU 
inevolence  is,  therefore,  the  only  original  excellence  of  mind; 
and  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  real  excellence  of  Complacency 
and  Gratitude  ;  which  are  only  subordinate  forms,  or  exercises,  in 
the  same  character. 

7thly.  A  higher,  nobler,  state  of  being  is  enjoyed  fry  Aim,  who 
loves  God,  than  can  possibly  be  enjoyed  by  any  other* 

God  is  the  Origin,  and  Kesidcnce,  of  all  that  is  great,  or  good| 
in  the  universe.  All  other  greatness  and  goodness  are  mere  emap ' 
nations  from  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Jehovah.  To  have 
no  delight  in  these  glorious  attrioutes,  boundlessly  existing  in  the 
Infinite  Mind,  is  to  be  destitute  of  the  noblest  andbest  of  all  views 
and  affectldns  ;  of  affections  and  views,  fitted  in  their  own  nature 
to  improve,  ennoble,  refine,  and  enrapture,  the  mind ;  and  to  form 
it  into  a  most  honourable  resemblance  to  the  Sum  of  all  perfection. 
Without  this  disposition,  we  are  sinners ;  enemies  to  God ;  spots 
in  his  kingdom ;  and  nuisances  to  the  universe :  are  debased, 
guilty,  and  hateful,  here ;  and  shall  be  endlessly  guilty  and  miser- 
able "hereafter. 
£   8thly.  In  this  manner  toe  obey  God. 

God,  whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound  to  serve,  has  been 
pleased  to  express  his  pleasure  to  the  Intelligent  universe  in  these 
two  commands.  He,  who  published  them,  is  our  Maker,  our  Pre« 
server,  and  our  Bene&ctor.  We  are  his  property  ;  created  by  his 
hand  ;  formed  for  his  use ;  made  for  his  dory.  His  right  to  dis- 
pose of  us  according  to  his  pleasure  is,  therefore,  supreme ;  and 
such  as  cannot  be  qucstionea.  It  is  a  right,  of  course,  which,  al- 
though so  exercised,  as  to  demand  of  us  very  great,  and  long-con- 
tinued self-denial,  is  ever  to  be  submissively,  patiently,  and  cheer- 
fully, acknowledged  by  us.  Whatever  God  is  pleased  to  require 
us  to  do,  or  to  suflfer,  we  are  to  do  with  delight,  and  suffer  with  ab^ 
solute  resignation.  I  do  not  mean,  that  we  can  be  required,  either 
with  justice  or  propriety,  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  any  thing  which  is  un- 
just or  wrong.  To  require  this  of  Intelligent  creatures,  is  literally 
impossible  for  a  Mind  mfinitely  perfect.  But  I  mean,  that  what- 
ever this  perfect  and  great  Berne  actually  requires,  we  are  abso- 
lutely bound  to  do,  or  suffer,  in  this  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  source  of  unceasing  satisfaction  and  de- 
light, to  discern,  from  the  nature  of  the  mbject  itself,  that  all. 
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which  iff  actually  nqwrtdy  is  holy^just^  and  good;  supremely  hon- 
ourable to  Him,  and  supremely  beneficial  to  his  Intelligent  crea- 
tures.    This,  I  flatter  myself,  has  been  sufiiciently  shown  in  this 
and  the  preceding  discourses.     It  is  delightful,  while  we  are  em- 
ployed in  obeying  God,  to  perceive  immediately,  that  our  conduct 
IS  in  all  respects  desirable  ;  the  most  desirable,  the  most  amiable, 
the  most  delightful,  of  all  possible  conduct :  in  a  word,  the  only 
conduct,  which  really  deserves  these  epithets. 
*     Obedience  to  a  parent,  possessed  of  peculiar  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, is,  to  every  clutiful  child,  delightful  in  itself;  not  only,  when 
the  thing,  reauired  by  him,  is  in  its  own  nature  pleasing  ;  but  also 
when  it  is  inoifierent,  and  even  when  it  is  difficult  and  painful. — 
The  pleasure,  enjoyed,  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  that 
which  is  done  ;  and  consists,  primarily,  in  the  delightful  nature  of 
those  affections,  which  are  exercised  in  obeying,  and  in  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  pleasing  Him,  whom  we  obey,  by  the  respect  and 
love,  manifested  in  our  obedience.     The  Parent  of  the  universe  is 
'possessed  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.     To  please  him,  there- 
fore, is  supremely  desirable  and  delightful.     But  the  only  conduct, 
in  which  we  can  possibly  please  him,  is  our  obedience ;  and  our 
only  obedience  is  to  love  him  with  all  the  hearty  and  our  neighbour 
at  ourselves^ 

Thus,  whether  we  regard  ourselves,  and  wish  to  be  \irtuous, 
excellent,  honourable,  and  happy ;  or  whether  wc  regard  our  fel- 
low-creatures, and  wish  to  render  them  happy;  to  unite  with  them 
in  a  pure  and  eternal  friendship ;  to  receive  unceasingly  their  es- 
teem and  kind  offices  ;  and  to  add  our  efforts  to  theirs  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  universal  good ;  or  whether  we  regard  God ;  and 
desire  to  obey,  to  please,  and  to  glorify  Hiiii ;  to  coincide  volun- 
tarily with  the  designs,  formed  by  his  boundless  wisdom  and  good- 
ness ;  and  to  advance  with  our  own  cordial  exertions  the  aivine 
and  immortal  ends,  which  he  is  accomplishing  ;  we  shall  make  it 
our  chief  object  to  love  the  Lord,  our  God,  with  all  the  heart,  and 
with  all  the  soulj  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  with  all  the  under- 
iianding* 
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depart  fntm  anl  it  undenimnding. 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  examined  the  Jiature  of  Love  to  God^  aS 
manifested  in  those  three  great  exercises  of  it,  which  are  com* 
monly  spoken  of  under  this  name :  y'lz.  Btnevoience^  Complacent 
cy,  and  Gratitude.  I  shall  now  consider  another  exercise  of  thii 
affection,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  claim  a  particular  discussioii 
in  a  system  of  Theology.  This  is  Reverence  to  the  tome  gloriays 
Being. 

The  Context  is  an  eulogium  on  Wisdom  ;  utteifd  in  the  noblest 
•pint  of  poetry.  After  describing,  in  a  variety  ot  particulars,  the 
surprising  effects  of  human  ingenuity,  and  declaring,  that,  extraor- 
dinary as  these  may  seem,  the  mgenuity,  which  has  produced  them, 
is  utterly  insufficient  to  discover  the  nature  of  this  glorious  attain* 
ment ;  Job  asserts  its  value  to  be  ^ater  than  any,  and  than  all, 
Ae  most  precious  things,  which  this  world  contains.  In  this  state 
of  human  insufficiency,  he  informs  us,  God  was  pleased  to  in- 
terfere, and  by  a  direct  Revelation  to  declare  to  man,  that  (Ac 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  Wisdom^  and  to  depart  from  evil  is  Und^r^ 
$tandmg* 

By  nxsdom,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  in  the  common  language 
of  such  men  as  understand  the  meaning  of  their  own  language,  m 
universally  intended  that  Conduct^  in  which  the  best  Means  are  ft- 
Ifcted  to  accomplish  the  best  Ends  ;  or  the  Spirit,  which  chooses  these 
Ends  J  and  selects  these  Means  for  tlieir  accomplishment.  In  Hkefot* 
mer  cast,  the  name  refers  to  the  Conduct  only  ;  in  the  latter,  to  lis 
Character.  The  best  of  aU  Ends,  which  it  is  possible  for  Intelli- 
gent creatures  to  pursue,  is  the  combined  and  perfectly  coincident 
one  of  glorifjring  God,  and  promoting  the  good  of  the  universe* 
The  Spirit,  with  which  this  is  done  in  the  only  efectual  manner,  is 
that,  which  is  here  styled  the  Fear  of  the  Lord.  The  Means,  bj 
which  it  is  done,  are  partly  the  Spirit  itself,  in  its  various  exercises 
and  operations  ;  and  partly  extraneous  Means,  devised,  and  em* 
ployed,  by  the  same  Spirit. 

A  subordinate,  but  still  veR*  important,  end,  which  is,  or  oudbt 
to  be,  proposed  to  himself  bywery  Intelligent  creature,  and  wt 
which  the  most  efficacious  means  ought  to  be  employed  by  him,  is 
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his  own  EUmal  tbppiness.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  equally  Wis- 
dom^  in  this  view ;  as  being  the  only  disposition,  which  can  either 
be  happy  in  itself,  or  receive  its  proper  reward  from  God. 

Every  person,  who  has  read  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, must  have  observed,  that  this  phrase,  the  Fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  others  substantially  involving  the  same  words,  as  well  as  the 
same  meaning,  are  oftener  used  to  denote  the  moral  character, 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  other 
phrases  whatever.  It  must,  also,  have  struck  every  such  reader, 
that  this  phrase  is  often  used  to  denote  all  moral  excellence  ;  par- 
ticuIarlV)  that  supreme  branch  of  this  excellence,  which  is  deno- 
minated Piety.  This  is  plainly  the  drift  of  the  text ;  and  of  many 
other  corresponding  passages  of  Scripture.  Thus  it  is  said,  7%e 
Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginnings  or  the  chief  part,  of  Wisdom* 
Psalm  cxi.  10.  TTu  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life*  Prov. 
xiv.  27.  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  treasure.  Is.  xxxiii.  6.  In 
these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  declarations,  of  a  similar  import,  it 
is  plainly  indicated,  that  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  sum,  and  sub- 
stance, of  that  morally  excellent  character,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  divine  complacency. 

It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  equally  obvious  to  every  attentive 
reader  of  the  Bible,  that  Love  to  Uod  has,  there,  exacdy  the  same 
character:  being,  in  the  language  of  S/.  Paii/,  the  fulfilling  of  the 
lam  ;  and  in  that  of  <S/.  JoAn,  the  same  thing,  as  being  bom  of  God 
and  knowing  God ;  in  the  sense,  in  which  such  knowledige  is  de- 
clared by  our  Saviour  to  be  life  eternal. 

But  there  are  not  two  distinct  moral  characters^  severally  thus 
excellent;  thus  the  objects  of  the  divine  complacency,  and  the 
foundations  of  cternaF  life.  Moral  excellence  is  one  thine ;  and 
moral  beings  have  but  one  character^  which  recommends  them  to 
God.  As  this  is  thus  diflferendv  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  the 
Love  ofGodj  and  the  FearofCfodj  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament ;  it  is  sufficiently  evident  to  a  mind,  even  slightly  attentive, 
ihdXtheFearofGod^  diud  Love  of  God,  are  but  one  character,  ap- 
pearing under  different  modifications.  Accordingly  saints,  or  ho- 
ly persons,  are  spoken  of  sometimes  as  those  who  fear  God,  and 
sometimes  as  those  who  love  God :  each  of  these  exercises  being 
considered  as  involving  the  other ;  and  both,  as  parts  only  of  one 
character. 

That  this  Ttew  of  the  subject  is  perfectly  just,  is  easily  explain- 
ed by  a  considersftion  of  its  Nature.  There  are  two  totally  dis- 
tinct exercises,  which  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  in  common  lan- 
guage, are  denoted  by  Fearing  God ;  which  may  be  called  Dread, 
and  Reverence.  The  former  of  these  emotions  is  that,  which  is 
experienced  by  men,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  feeling  that  they 
have  merited  the  anger  of  God,  and  realizing  the  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  his  hand  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  In  tms  it  is  plain, 
Ihat  there  can  be  no  moral  excellence.     All  that  can  be  said  in 
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fiirour  of  Tt  is,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  check  to  sin ;  and  proye, 
among  other  means,  useful  to  bfjhg  sinners  to  repentance.    In  it« 
self  it  is  mere  terror;  and  in  the  .raneuage  of  the  Scriptures  only 
makes  us  tuUtet  to  bandage*    The  Tatter  of  these  emotions  is  a 
compound  01  Fear  and  love,  usually  styled  Reverence ;  and  is 
often  that  exercise  of  the  mind^  in  which  its  whole  attachment  is . 
exerted  towards  God.     Fear,  in  this  sense,  is  a  strong  apprehend 
siontftht  greatness^  and  the  purUy^  ofGodj  exdtedm  the  mmd.tf 
apersouy  who  loves  him  supremely.     A  lively  example  of  a  similar; 
emotion  is  presented  to  us  by  the  reverence,  with  which  a  dutiful 
child  regards  a  highly  respected  E^hly  Parent.    Accordingly, 
the  fear  of  God,  in  tms  sense,  is  commonly  styled  filial;  in  the 
former  sense,  it  is  often  termed  servile  or  slavish;  as  being  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  dread,  which  a  mercenary  servant  stands  in 
of  an  imperious  master. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  that  the  distinction  between  these  two 
emotions  is  founded  entirely  on  the  character  of  those,  by  whom/ 
they  are  severally  exercised.    Reverence  to  God  is  experienced 
only  by  those  who  love  him ;  and  is  plainly  the  fear,  exercised  by. 
an  affecUonate  mind  only.     Were  Love  the  only  character  of  the 
mind,  Dread  could  not  possibly  find  a  place  in  it*     JTure  is  no-, 
fear  inlove^  says  St.  John;  but  perfect  love  casteth  out /ear.     He 
thatfeareth  is  hot  made  perfect  in  love.     As  Christians  in  this  world 
are  not  made  perfect  in  love ;  the  fear,  spoken  of  in  this  passage, 
viz.  that  which  I  have  called  dreadj  is,  in  greater  or  less  degrees, 
experienced  by  them.    Wicked  men  are  incapable  of  reyerenc-. 
ingGod ;  and  only  feel  a  dread  of  his  anger  and  of  punishment. 

The  Reverence,  which^is  the  immediate  subject  of  considera- 
tion, ordinarily  exists  in  the  mind  of  a  good  man,  whenever  his 
contemplations  are  turned  towards  the  Creator,  or  towards  those 
objects,  which  are  peculiarly  his  and  in  which  he  is  peculiarly 
seen,      bis  a  steam/ j  solemn^  and  delightful  awe^  excited  m  the 
mind  by  every  view  which  it  takes  of  the  perfectumsy  and  (gferationt 
of  this  great  and  glorious  Being.     In  our  contemplations,  on  his 
Character,   He  hunself  becomes  immediately  the  object  of  our^ 
thoughts.    In  all  other  cases  we  see  him  through  the  medium  of  his  • 
works,  his  word,  or  his  ordinances.     In  all  these,  and  in  these 
alone,  are  we  able  to  discern  his  real  character.     In  all  these  W6 
behold  him  awfully  great,  and  wise,  and  good.     Jn  his  Worksj  we 
are  witnesses  of  that  boundless  benevolence  which  chose,  that 
boundless  knoidedge  which  contrived,  and  that  boundless  power 
which  produced,  their  existence ;  all  of  them  seen,  daily,  in  every 
place,  and  in  every  object.     It  is  impossible  for  the  mind,  which 
is  not  totally  destitute  of  Piety,  to  behold  the  sublime,  the  aw- 
ful, the  amazing,  woiks  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  the  heavens 
with  their  luminaries,  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  the  storm,  the 
earthquake,  and  the  volcano :  the  circuit  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
revolutions  of  emjnre ;  without  marking  in  them  all  the  mighty 
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hand  of  Ood,  and  feeling  strong  emotions  of  Reverence  towarda 
the  Author  of  these  stupendous  works.  At  some  of  them  all  men 
tremble :  at  others  all  men  are  astonished.  But  the  sanctified 
mind,  while  it  is  afiected  in  the  same  manner,  blends  its  fear  with 
love ;  and  mingles  delight  even  with  its  apprehensions ;  is  serene 
amid  the  convulsions,  which  only  terrify  others ;  and  encouraged, 
while  all  around  are  overwhelmed  with  dismay. 

In  ike  Word  ofChd,  these  attributes  are,  in  some  respects,  ex* 
Ubited  in  a  still  more  afiectins  manner.  Here,  the  designs  of  this 
awful  Being  are  unfolded,  ana  his  works  presented,  to  us,  as  a  vast 
sjrstem  of  means,  operating  in  a  perfect  manner  to  the  production 
of  the  most  divine  and  glorious  ends.  Here,  the  pure  and  per- 
fect Rectitude  of  the  Creator,  his  unlimited  Wisdom,  and  overflow- 
ing Goodness,  are  still  more  divinely  manifested  in  the  Law,  1^ 
which  he  governs  the  universe,  and  in  the  scheme  of  restoring 
mankind  to  holiness  by  the  Redemption  of  his  Son,  disclosed  to 
us  in  the  Gospel.  The  boundless  nature  of  these  things  invests 
them  with  a  magnificence  and  sublimity,  wonderfully  mcreasing 
the  Reverence,  excited  by  the  thin^  themselves;  but  nothing 
seems  to  me  more  fitted  to  awaken  this  emotion,  than  a  sense  oi 
that  spotless  purity,  in  the  view  of  which  the  hnn^ns  are  unclean^ 
and  the  angels  chargeable  with  folly*  In  the  solemn  contempla* 
tion  of  this  awfully  amiable  attribute,  it  seems  difficult  to  forbear 
exclaiming,  What  is  fium,  who  drmketh  iniouitjf  like  water  f  The 
same  emotion,  mingled  with  stronger  feelings  of  alarm,  is  pio* 
duced,  also,  by  a  contemplation  of  those  amazing  events,  wnich 
are  proclaimed  by  the  voice  of  prophecy  concerning  the  future  des- 
tination of  man :  the  Conflagration,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Retri- 
butions of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

in  the  Ordinances  of  Religion^  the  very  same  things  are  present- 
ed to  the  view  of  the  mind,  which  so  deeply  afiect  it  in  the  Worksi 
and  especially  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  are  presented  to  us  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  interesting.  Here,  we  in  a  peculiar  manner  draw 
nigh  to  Grod ;  and  apply  to  ourselves,  with  unrivalled  force,  the 
great,  the  awful,  ana  the  glorious  things,  which  excite  our  Rever- 
ence. They  arc,  of  course,  all  seen  in  the  clearest  light ;  and  felt 
with  the  deepest  impression.  Our  Reverence,  theretore,  is  apt  to 
be  here  felt  in  a  peculiar  degree ;  not  a  little  enhanced  hy  the  sym- 
pathy, exercised  by  multitudes  feeling  the  same  impression. 

No  affection  of  the  mind  is  more  useful  than  this ;  especially, 
when  it  has  become  so  invigorated  by  habit,  as  to  min^e  itself 
with  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings.  It  cannot  but  be  advantageous 
to  mention,  particularly,  some  of  the  happy  consequences,  which 
it  regularly  produces.  As  a  preface  to  this  subject,  it  will,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  observe,  generally,  that  habitual  Reverence  to 
God  may  be  justly  regarded  as  being,  peculiarly,  the  spirit,  with 
which  his  commandments  are  scrupulously  and  mithfuUy  obeyed. 
iPtar  Godj  saith  Sofemon,  andkeqf  ku  commanAnmt§ :  for  (Aw  tt  lAs. 
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mk6h  itttjfofnum:  or,  in  the  better  ImnffJOige  cS  HodgionU  Ver> 
skmi  thii  i$  all  tkat  amctmeth  mtftu  Here  we  have  preseDted  to  us 
the  two  great  parts  of  human  dcrty ;  our  active  obedience,  and  the 
amrit  wiu  which  we  obey.  This  spirit  is  announced  by  him  to  be 
Reverence.  He  does  not  say,  Love  Ood^  and  keep  his  cfnnnumd- 
nuniif  but  gives  this  all-comprehensive  injunction  in  what  seems 
to  me  very  evidently  better  language.  If  we  suppose  ourselves  to 
love  God,  without  fearing  him ;  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we 
should  not  keep  his  commandments,  while  possessed  of  our  pre^  . 
sent  imperfection,  either  to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  exactnesSp 
as  we  now  do  when  under  the  government  of  evangelical  Rever* 
ence.  Reverence  adds  new  motives  of  obedience  to  those,  which 
are  presented  by  love,  considered  by  itself:  Motives  pre-eminent- 
ly powen^  and  extensive ;  reaching  the  heart  immediately ;  and 
extending  to  all  persons,  occasions,  and  times.  Hence  it  becomes 
a  most  powerful  prompter  to  universal  obedience :  and,  althou^ 
love  is  the  disposition,  which  renders  this  emotion  excellent ;  and 
although  the  emotion  itself  is  only  one  modification  of  love;  yet, 
in  my  own  view,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Scriptures 
also,  it  is,  at  least  in  such  beings  as  men  are,  a  more  energetic  prin- 
ciple, than  mere  love,  existing,  as  it  actually  does  exist  in  human 
min<k.  Hence,  after  so  much  solemn  nreparation  in  the  context, 
God  declares  in  the  text,  Tke  Fear  o/the  Lord,  thai  i$  Wisdom. 
Hence,  St.  Pmd  says  to  the  CorimJthians^  Havings  therefore,  thesa 
promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  ourstlves  from  all  filthiness 
of  the  fiesh,  and  of  the  spirit ;  perfecting  holi$uss  in  the  Fear  of  God. 
In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  the  Fear 
ofGodia  the  primary  means  of  advancint  personal  holiness  to 
perfection.  It  is  in  this  view  also,  that  the  Prophet  baiah  declares 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord  to  be  his  treasure  $  the  attribute,  which,  in 
man,  he  especially  prizes,  and  in  which  he  peculiarly  deliehts. 

These  ooservations  concerning  the  general  influence  of  this  at^ 
tribute  are  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  I  shall  now,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  mention  its  particular  influence  on  the  Christian 
life. 

1st.  Religious  Reverence  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  render  our 
worship  acceptable  to  God. 

Wherefore,  says  St.  Paul,  me  rueivir^g  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  lei  us  have  grace,  wherebjf  we  may  serve  him  acceptably  with 
reverence  and  godlv  fear.  In  this  passage,  the  grace  of  God  is 
exhibited  to  us  as  the  cause,  which  enables  us  to  worship  God  ac- 
ceptably ;  and  Reverence  and  godly  Fear,  two  names  for  the  same 
disposition,  as  the  spirit,  with  which  acceptable  worship  is  perform^ 
ed.  *^  By  this  spirit,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  ^^  the  soul  is  moved  and  ex- 
cited to  spiritual  care  ana  diligence,  not  to  provoke  so  great,  so 
holy,  and  so  jealous,  a  God  by  a  neglect  of  that  exercise  of  ^ce, 
he  requires  in  his  service,  which  is  due  to  him  on  account  of  his  glo- 
rious excellencies." 
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In  accordance  with  this  representation  of  the  Apostle,  the  Psalm- 
ist says,  Ps.  V.  7,  As  for  m«,  I  will  come  into  thy  lioust  in  the  fimfti- 
iude  of  thy  mercy  ^  and  in  thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy 
temple.  Our  Saviour  also,  speaking  in  the  33d  Psalm,  says,  Ye 
that  fear  the  Lord  praise  him^  all  ye  seed  of  Jacob  glorify  him; 
and  fear  him  alive  seed  of  Israel.  In  the  fonner  of  these  passages, 
the  rsalmist  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  teaches  us  that  the 
Fear  of  God  is  pre-eminently  the  spirit  with  which  he  would  choose 
to  perform  his  worship  in  the  temple ;  and  the  spirit,  of  course, 
which  he  knew  would  render  that  worship  acceptable  to  God. 
In  the  latter  of  these  passages,  our  Saviour  mentions  those,  who 
fear  God,  as  the  proper  persons  to  be  employed  in  his  praise ; 
and  teaches  us  therefore,  that  this  is  the  spirit,  with  which  alone 
men  are  becominglv  occupied  in  this  solemn  and  delightful  act  of 
worship.  At  the  close  of  the  verse,  he  exhibits  those,  who  fear 
God,  as  the  persons  who  glorify  him. 

A  prime  fMirt  of  the  character,  given  of  Joi,  is  that  he  feared 
God.  Perhaps,  this  nmj  be  alleged  as  the  true  reason,  why  his 
prayers  for  his  three  finends  were  accepted  on  their  behalf:  for 
we  find  him  immediately  before,  humbling  himself  in  the  presence 
of  God  with  expressions  of  the  most  profound  Reverence.  Cor- 
fie/m9,  also,  seems  to  have  had  his  prayers^  as  well  as  his  alms^  ac- 
cepted^ because  he  feared  Ood.  A  much  stronger  instance  than 
tkiese ;  the  strongest  indeed,  which  can  be  supposed ;  is  given  us 
in  Heb.  v.  7,  where  it  is  said  of  Christ,  Who  in  the  days  of  his  fleshy 
when  he  had  offered  iw  prayers  and  stgpplicationSj  toilh  strong  crying 
and  tears y  unto  him  tnat  was  able  to  save  him  from  death;  and  was 
heard^  in  that  he  feared.  If  this  translation  of  the  passage  be  ad- 
mitted, as  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  requires  ;  and  as,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  several  conmientators,  seems  reason- 
able ;  we  are  here  taught,  that  even  Christ  himself,  on  the  great 
occasion  referred  to,  was  heard  on  account  of  the  Reverence,  with 
which  his  supplications  were  presented.  Perhaps  this  extraordh- 
nary  declaration  was  made,  especially  to  teach  us,  that  without  re- 
ligious Reverence  no  prayer  can  be  accepted  of  God ;  and  thus 
to  render  us  peculiarly  careful  not  to  approach  the  throne  of 
grace  without  emotions  in  a  high  degree  reverential. 

I  will  only  add  to  these  observations  from  the  Scriptures,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  worship,  transcribed  in  them  from  tne  mouths  of 
pious  men,  consists  in  reverential  sentiments  and  expressions. 

What  the  Scriptures  thus  teach  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
dictates  of  our  Reason.  No  views,  no  emotions,  in  us,  can  be 
supposed  to  become  the  worship  of  God,  which  are  not  either  di- 
rectly reverential,  or  such  as  flow  from  a  generally  reverential 
state  of  mind.  If  we  remember  how  great  a  Being  God  is  ;  that 
he  is  Self-existent  and  Independent ;  that  he  is  Alnughty  and  Om- 
nmresent ;  that  he  searches  the  hearts  and  tries  the  reins  ;  that  he  is 
§f  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity^  and  cannot  look  upon  sinners 
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but  with  abhorrenetf  if  we  think,  at  the  same  time,  how  dependent 
we  are  upon  him;  how  little  we  are ;  how  ^Ity ;  how  exposed 
to  his  anger ;  how  imperfect  in  our  best  services ;  and  how  unde- 
serv'mg  m  any  acceptance  :  if  we  remember,  that  he  it^  and  that 
ihere  ii  none  beside  htm  ^  and  that  not  only  «e,  but  o// noltofM  are  at 
nothmg  before  him}  that  he  is  rlorious  m  holme$Sy  fearful  tti 
praiie^y  and  transcendently  awful  m  his  purity :  it  cannot  be  pos« 
sible  for  us  to  avoid  feeling,  that  no  thoughts,  affections,  or  ccm- 
duct,  can  become  those  who  worship  him,  but  such  as  are  accom- 
panied by  solemn  awe,  and  profound  Reverence  for  his  perfect 
character ;  that,  as  his  name  is  Holy  and  Reverend,  so  his  wwship 
should  be  ever  celebrated  with  goMtf  Fear. 

2dly«  Religious  Reverence  is  peculiarly  the  means  of  exciting^ 
and  keeping  a/tve,  an  abhorrence  of  sin. 

The  Fear  of  the  Lord,  says  Solomon,  or  rather  Christ,  speaking 
by  Solomon,  is  to  hate  evil;  frov.  viii.  13  :  that  is,  it  is  a  part  of 
the  very  nature  of  religious  tteverence  to  hate  evil.     JTu  tnms' 

Sression  of  the  wicked  saith  in  my  heart,  there  is  no  fear  of  Ood 
efore  his  eyes.  In  this  passage  the  Psalmist  declao^s,  that  the 
transgression  of  the  wicked  proved  to  his  satisfaction,  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes.  Why  ?  Plainly,  because  the  wick- 
ed, if  he  feared  God,  would  cease  to  transgress*  Of  Job  it  is  said. 
He  feared  God,  and  eschewed  evil.  In  this  passage  we  are  direct- 
ly taught,  that  he  eschewed  evil  because  he  feared  God.  Afber 
God  appeared  to  him  with  awfid  ^lory  and  majesty,  his  views  of 
the  hatefulness  and  vileness  of  his  sins  were  exceedingly  enhanced 
by  the  clear  apprehensions,  which  he  entertained  of  the  supreme 

g*eatness  and  excellency  of  his  Maker.  His  reverential  awe  of 
od  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  abhorrence  of  himself  and  his  sins 
on  the  other,  are  very  forcibly  exhibited  in  his  own  language.  Be- 
hold I  am  vile  ;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my  hand  upon 
my  mouth.  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  /  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  observed,  that  nothing  can  impress  on  our 
minds  the  odiousness  of  sin  in  such  a  manner,  as  clear  and  affect- 
ing views  of  the  Purity  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Reverence  for  him, 
with  which  these  views  are  attended ;  or,  in  better  languajge,  of 
which  these  views  constitute  an  essential  part.  So  enturely  are 
mankind,  at  least  those  of  them  who  speak  our  language,  sensi- 
ble of  this ;  that,  in  judicial  processes  against  criminals,  the  law 
constantly  assigns  as  a  primary  cause  of  their  commission  of 
crimes,  that  they  had  not  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  This  is 
the  strongest  of  all  human  testimony,  that  the  Fear  of  God  is  the 

S'eat  and  controlling  cause  of  hating  and  abstaining  from  iniquity, 
f  course, 
3dly.  Religious  Reverence  is  the  great  source  of  Reformation. 
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3%€  Putr  of  ih€  Lordy  says  Sohmtm,  is  to  hate  evil.  Prov.  viii. 
19.  In  this  dechration  we  are  taught,  that  Reverence  to  God  is 
so  extensively  the  cause  of  departing  firom  evil,  that  it  was  proper, 
in  the  view  or  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  declare  it  to  be  the  sametmnjg 
with  depttrhart  from  evil.  Substantially  in  the  same  manner  li 
this  trutn  exhibited  in  the  text ;  where  the  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  de« 
clared  to  be  WisdomyBnd  dmtrture  from  evU  Understandings  By 
mnfom  and  understandings  nere,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
the  same  thing  is  intended :  and  this,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
▼erse,  is  declared  to  be  the  Fear  of  the  Lord}  and  in  the  latter. 
Departure  from  evU.  Fear  the  hordy  says  Solomon  to  his  Son, 
Prov.  iii.  7,  and  depart  from  evil.  And  aeain,  Prov.  xiv.  27,  The 
fisar  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life^  to  depart  from  the  snares  of 
death.  And  again,  in  language  somewhat  different,  Prov.xiii.  14, 
The  lam  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  Itfe^  to  depart  from  the  snares 
tf  death.  Here  religious  Reverence  styled  m  the  former  passage 
the  fear  of  the  Lord^  and  in  the  latter  the  law  of  the  wise^  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  fountain  of  life^  sendine  forth  unceasing  streams,  of 
which  he  who  drinks,  will  be  both  enabled,  and  inclined,  to  depart 
from  the  snares  of  death :  that  is,  from  sins,  which  are  fetal  snares 
to  all  who  practise  them. 

But  to  depart  from  evil  is,  necessarily,  to  do  good.  Moral  be- 
ings are  by  their  nature  always  employed  in  obedience,  or  disobe- 
ifience.  He  therefore,  who  ceases  to  do  evil^  invariably  learns  to 
do  well ;  is  invariably  employed  in  the  great  business  of  reforming 
his  life,  and  endeavouring  to  glorify  his  Creator. 

4thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  peculiarly  the  source  of  rectitude  in 
our  dispositions  J  and  conduct,  towards  mankind. 

There  was,  saith  our  Saviour,  in  a  certain  city,  a  judge,  who  nei^ 
ther  feared  Ood,  nor  regarded  man.  This  account  of  the  subject 
is  metaphysically,  and  universally,  just.  He,  who  does  not  fear 
€rod,  will  not  regard  man  in  any  such  manner,  as  reason  acknow- 
ledges to  consist  with  moral  rectitude,  and  as  all  men  declare  to  be 
due  from  man  to  man.  He  may  indeed,  like  the  unjust  judge  in 
this  parable,  for  the  sake  of  freeing  himself  from  importunity  and 
trouble,  for  the  sake  of  reputation,  convenience,  gain,  or  some 
other  selfish  object,  act  with  propriety  in  his  external  conduct ; 
but  he  will  never  possess  any  real  rectitude,  and  cannot  therefore 
act  under  its  influence. 

When  Jehoshaphat  set  Judges  in  the  land,  he  said  unto  them, 
Take  heed  what  ye  do  :  for  ye  judge  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord; 
who  is  Toith  you  in  the  judgment.  Wherefore,  now,  let  the  Fear  of 
the  Lord  be  upon  you  ;  take  heed,  and  do  it :  for  there  is  no  iniquity 
with  the  Lord  our  Chd;  nor  respect  of  persons  ;  nor  taking  of  gifts. 
These  are  obviously  the  best  rules  ever  given  to  judicial  officers 
for  the  direction  of  their  moral  conduct ;  and  such  judges,  and 
fivch  rulers,  as  have  accorded  with  them,  have  undottDtedly  been 
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the  best,  when  prejudice  has  not  operated  in  a  peculiar  maniia% 
whi^h  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  all  these,  tne  Fear  of  God 
was  the  controlling  principle.  Concerning  those  rulers,  whose 
conduct  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  subject  ddes  not  admit 
of  a  doubt:  for  the  divine  writers  have  marked  each  case  so  strong- 
ly,  as  to  put  it  wholly  out  of  ouestion.  Concerning  such  men,  at 
Moiesy  Samuel,  Josiakj  and  ^ekemiak,  no  man  is  at  a  loss*  There 
is  as  little  uncertainty  concerning  Alfred  the  Great,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  and  many  others,  in  later  tmies.  All  these,  and  all  other 
men  of  a  similsur  character,  were  supremely  controlled  in  their  con- 
duct by  the  Fear  of  God ;  the  great  thing  insisted  on  by  Jehoshth 
phat  in  these  directions. 

J^ehemiak,  particularly,  informs  us  concerning  this  subject,  as  it 
respected  himself.  The  former  Governors,  says  he,  who  have  been 
before  m^,  were  chargeable  unto  the  people  ;  ana  had  taken  of  them 
bread  and  wine  ;  besides  forijf  shdcels ;  Yea,  even  their  Servants 
bear  rule  over  the  people :  but  so  did  not  I,  because  of  the  Fear  af 
God. 

Of  Hananiah,  the  Ruler  of  the  Palace,  this  eminently  worthy 
man  says,  chapter  vii.  2,  that  ^e  gave  him  charge  over  Jerusalem^ 
because  he.  was  a  faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  many.  Of 
Cornelius  it  is  said,  he  feared  God,  and  gave  much  alms  to  the  pea^ 
pie.  Of  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab^s  house,  it  is  declared, 
that  he  feared  the  Lord  greatly  ;  and  that  he  had  thus  feared  hxm 
from  his  youth.  As  a  proof,  as  well  as  consequence,  of  this  spi« 
rit,  we  are  informed,  that,  when  Jezebel  cat  off  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  he  took  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  and  hid  them  in  caves  f 
where  he  kept,  and  fed  them,  at  the  daily  hazard  of  his  life.  By 
St.  Paul,  religious  Keverence  is  alleged  as  the  ground,  and  direc* 
tory,  of  Christian  submission  to  lawful  authority,  Eph.  v.  21 ; 
ana  by  Malachi,  chapter  iii.  16,  as  the  cause  oi  Christian  fel- 
lowship. 

Thus  we  find  this  spirit  extending  its  beni^  influence  to  the 
various  branches  of  Cnristian  duty ;  and  proving  a  peculiarly  ef- 
ficacious cause  of  zeal,  and  exemplariness,  in  all  those  parts  of  a 
religious  life,  which  contribute,  immediately,  to  the  well-being  of 
6ur  feUow-men. 

5thly.  Religious  Reverence  is  the  foundation  of  peculiar  Bltss^ 
ings  to  the  present  world. 

The  secret  of  the  Lord,  says  the  Psalmist,  is  with  them  that  fear 
kim»  Ps.  XXV.  14.  He  hath  given  meat  to  them  that  fear  himm 
Ps.  cxi.  5.  There  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  xxxiv.  9« 
By  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches  and  honour.  Prov.  xxii.  4.  The 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  about  them  that  fear  him.  Ps.  xxxiv. 
7.  He  will  fidfil  the  desire  of  them  that  far  him.  Ps.  cxlv.  19. 
These  promises,  and  these  declarations,  furnish  complete  security 
to  those  who  fear  God,  that  they  shall  really  want  no  good  thing : 
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tliat  their  circumstances  shall  be  so  ordered,  as  that  all  ikingsthatl 
Wfork  together  for  their  good.  They  may  indeed  be  troubled,and 
persecuted,  and  even  cut  off  by  a  violent  death.  But  these  evils 
will  take  place,  only  when  they  become  necessary ;  and  when 
they  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  will  become  more  happy,  in 
the  end,  by  means  of  them,  than  they  could  be  without  tiiem.-— 
Ordinarily,  they  will  find,  in  times  both  of  adversity  and  prosperi- 
ty, ways,  and  those  very  numerous,  in  which  God  will  snow  him- 
self more  attentive  to  their  real  good,  than  they  themselves  were  ; 
and,  even  in  this  life,  will  often  see,  that  the  most  untoward 
events,  as  they  seemed  while  passing,  are  such  as  they  them- 
selves, while  taking  a  retrospective  view,  would  choose  to  have 
had  befal  them.  At  the  same  time,  all  their  enjoyments  are 
Utssings  ;  and  not,  like  those  of  the  wicked,  enjoyments  merdy. 
At  the  same  time  also,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  pun- 
ishments and  curses,  the  afflictions  of  such  as  fear  God  are  only 
blessings  in  disguise. 

6thly.  Religioiu  Reverence  is  especially  the  means  of  securing 
eternal  life* 

Surely^  saith  the  Psalmist,  his  salvation  is  nigh  to  them  that  fear 
him.  Ps.  Ixxxv.  9.  /  know^  saith  Solomon^  it  shall  he  well  with 
them  that  fear  Godj  which  fear  before  him.  But  it  shall  not  be  well 
with  the  wicked^  because  hefeareth  not  before  God.  Eccles.  viii.  IS, 
13.  And  again;  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life.  Prov.  xix. 
23.  And  again  ;  The  Fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life  ;  and 
to  sum  up  all  in  a  single  declaration,  Tlu  wicked  are  aeclared  by 
Christ  in  the  character  of  Wisdom,  Prov.  i.  29,  to  be  finally  given 
over  to  destruction  because  they  hated  knowledge^  and  did  not  choose 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  time,  any 
further,  in  illustrating  a  doctrine,  which  necessarily  follows  fron 
the  observations,  made  under  the  preceding  heads. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  Christians  are  taught, 
]  St.  TTu  supreme  Importance  of  the  Fear  of  God. 
'.This  affection  is  indispensable  to  the  acceptableness  of  their 
worship,  and  their  obedience ;  to  their  hatred  of  sin  ;  their  safety 
ifl  temptation  ;  and  the  amendment  of  their  lives.  It  is  a  primary 
ingredient  of  their  piety.  It  is  the  well-spring  of  their  oenevo- 
lence,  justice,  faithfulness,  and  brotherly  love ;  of  rectitude  in 
them,  when  rulers  ;  of  submission,  good  order,  and  public  spirit, 
when  subjects.  It  is  indispensable  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  fa- 
vour of  God  in  this  life,  ana  his  everlasting  kindness  in  the  life  to 
come.  Higher  motives  to  the  attainment  of  any  character  cannot 
be  alleged.  Let  every  Christian,  then,  chcrisn  and  cultivate  re- 
ligious Kevcrence  in  his  own  mind.  Let  him  often,  and  habitually, 
bring  before  his  eyes  the  awful  Being,  who  is  the  only  object  of 
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this  affection,  and  whose  sole  prerogative  it  is  to  demand  if  of  Ua 
cremires.  Let  him  fefiten  his  views  on  the  presence  and  greM- 
ness,  the  purity  and  glory,  of  Jehovah ;  and  solemnly  discern,  aad 
confess,  tliat  he  himself  is  nothings  less  than  nothing ^  mnd  vantfy. 
In  the  incommunicaUe  splendour,  in  the  incomprehensible  majea> 
ty,  of  the  Uncreated  Mind,  all  created  glory  is  lost  and  forgotten. 
In  die  presence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  every  star  hides  i|p 
diminislied  head.  Before  his  beams  •  the  lustre  of  angek,  aad 
archangels,  fades  into  nothing.  In  the  presence  of  his  purity  the 
heavens  themselves,  spotless  as  they  are  to  a  created  eye,  are  tm- 
clean.  What  then  is  maru,  that  Uod  should  he  mindful  of  him  / 
or  the  son  of  man^  that  he  should  visit  him  ?  What  indeed  are 
we ;  what  indeed  must  we  be ;  in  the  presence  of  such  a  being 
as  this? 

Such  thoughts  as  these  ought  ever  to  be  present  in  the  mind. 
Whenever  it  turns  its  views  towards  the  Creator,  those  views 
ought,  from  motives  of  interest  and  duty  alike,  to  be,  invariably,  of 
the  most  reverential  kind.  They  most  become  the  character  of 
God ;  are  eminently  pleasing  in  his  sight ;  constitute  the  best  and 
happiest  frame  of  mind  *,  ana  most  advantageously  infll9encc  us  in 
all  our  duty. 

2dly.  Prom  these  observations  it  is  clear^  that  habitual  Reverence 
to  God  is  one  of  the  best  Evidences  of  Piety. 

Afitv  what  has  been  said,  this  truth  needs  no  further  illustration. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  add  is,  that  we  are  bound  to  examine  our- 
selves accordingly. 

3dly.  As  Reverence  to  God  is  the  most  profitable^  so  Irreverence 
is  the  most  dangerous^  hahit^  which  can  easily  he  conceived. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  particularly  on  this  subject, 
when  I  come  to  consider  the  third  command  in  the  decalogue ;  I 
shall  not  dwell  upon  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at  the 
present' time,  that  every  person,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  charac- 
ter, ought  to  tremble  at  the  danger,  to  which  he  is  daily  exposing 
himsellT  There  is  no  manner,  in  which  he  can  more  effectuaUy 
harden  his  own  heart,  or  provoke  the  aneer  of  God. 

4thly.  He,  who  does  not  reverence  Godfiahitually^  is  here  taught^ 
that  he  is  wholly  destitute  of  religion. 

There  is  a  Hate  of  mind,  in  such  persons  especially  as  have 
been  taught  to  fear  God  from  the  morning  of  life,  and  have  retain- 
ed a  strong  influence  of  these  impressions,  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  evangelical  JReverence.  But  there  is  also  a 
state  of  mind  very  extensively  existing,  which  is  wholly  destitute 
of  this  attribute,  and  which,  if  examined  with  an  ordinar]^  de^ee  of 
honesty  and  candour,  may  be  easily  discerned.  No  infidel,  no 
profane  person,  no  mere  sensualist,  or  worldling,  needs  to  hesi- 
tate, for  a  moment,  in  determining  that  he  is  destitute  of  Reverence 
to  God,  and  consequently  of  Religion.    Of  course,  he  ought  to 
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legaid  himself  as  plainly  an  object  of  divine  wrath ;  and,  so  fiur  as 
he  has  hitherto  lived,  an  acknowledged  heir  of  perdition.  7M/ear 
.ofOod  is  a  fountain  of  lift.  Irreverence  to  him  is  a  well-spring 
of  everlasting  death.  Let  every  irreverent  man  remember  tnere- 
fore,  that,  to  such  as  he  is,  Oad  is  a.)Con8uming  Jire. 

I  have  dwelt  more  minutely  and  extensively  on  this  great  sub- 
ject of  Religion,  because  of  its  inherent  importance,  and  because  it 
1S|  I  think  unhappilyi  a  rare  topic  of  discussion  from  the  desk. 


I 


SERMON  XCIY. 

THE  LAW  OF   OOD«— THE   FIRST    AlTD   GREAT   C0MMAin>MK5T< 

HUMILITY. 


1  PiTBR  ▼.  6.~Fea,  uU  o/yni  be  mbjett  am  to  onofAer,  and  bo  eUiked  wiih  AtmA- 
itjf;  for  Q%4  ruittiAh  Uu  praud^  andgivtth  grace  to  Uu  kmabU, 

IN  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  thai 
exercise  of  love  to  God  which  is  styled  Reverence.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  kindred  virtue  of  HumiliUf^  an  attribute 
which  seems  to  differ  from  Reverence  not  so  much  m  its  nature  as 
in  its  object*  God  is  the  object  of  reverence  ;  ourselves,  of  hu- 
mility. The  state  of  the  mind  in  the  exercise  of  these  Christian 
sraces  seems  to  be  the  same.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he,  who 
IS  now  employed  in  reverencing  his  Maker,  when  casting  his  eye 
towards  himself,  should  fail  of  h^ing  deeply  humbled  by  a  view  oS 
hb  own  circumstances  and  character. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  examination,  however,  it  wiU  be  proper 
to  observe,  that  there  are  other  modes  in  which  love  to  Goa  is 
exerted  ;  and  which,  although  not  demanding  a  particular  discus- 
sion here,  are  vet  of  high  miportance,  and  well  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.     They  deserve  to  oe  mentioned  because  of  their  im- 
portance.    The  reasons  why  they  do  not  claim  a*  particular  dis- 
cussion are,  that  more  time  would  be  demanded  by  it,  than  can 
well  be  spared  from  the  examination  of  such  subjects  as  require 
a  more  mmute  attention ;  and  that  they  may  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood frx>m  the  observations  made  on  tne  other  exercises  of  piety. 
»    Among  these,  the  first  place  is  naturally  due  to  Admiration.  By 
this  I  mean  the  train  of  emotions,  excited  in  a  good  mind  by  the  oon- 
derfid  nature  of  the  various  works  of  Ood,  and  the  amazingpower^ 
and  skill,  and  goodness,  which  they  unfold.     God,  saith  Eliphax, 
Job  v.  9,  doth  great  things  and  unsearchable;  marvellous  things 
without  number.     These  things,  we  find  good  men,  distinguished 
in  the  Scriptures  for  their  piety,  observing,  and  commemorating, 
with  a  transport  of  Admiration.     Oh  sing  unto  the  Lord,  says  Dih 
vid,  for  he  hath  done  marvellous  things.   I  vnll  shew  forth  all  thi 
marvellous  works.     Surely  I  will  remember  thy  wonders  of  olJL 
How  great  are  his  signs,  says  Nebuchadruzzar,  speaking  at  least 
the  language  of  a  good  man,  how  mighty  are  his  wonders/    What 
they  felt,  they  called  upon  others  to  feel.    Remember,  says  David, 
his  marvellous  works  that  he  hath  done  ;  his  wonders,  and  the  judg- 
ments of  his  mouth.  1  Chron.  xvi.  13.     Declare  his  glory  among 
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the  heathen;  his  toonders  among  the  people.  Ps.  xcvi.  3,  Oh  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  of  lordsy  who  alone  aoeth  great  wonders  ;  for  his 
mercy  endurtthfor  ever. 

Admiration  is  a  combined  exercise  of  the  mind;  and  is  formed  of 
wonder  and  complacenqf*  It  is  an  exercise  eminently  ae\igbtm\ 
and  is  every  where  presented  with  objects  to  awaken  it.  Both 
Creation  and  Providence  are  full  of  wonders,  presented  to  us  at 
every  moment,  and  at  every  step.  Every  attribute  of  God  is  fitted 
to  excite  this  emotion  by  the  amazing  degree  in  which  it  exists  ; 
and  by  the  degree  also,  in  which  ic  is  very  often  displayed*  Thus 
the  Psalmist  speaks  of  the  marvellous  loimg-Jcindness  of  God;  St. 
Peter  J  of  his  marvellous  light,  KitiEDarius  says,  He  worketh  signs 
and  wanders  in  heaven  <md  earth*  Thus  Davta  says,  I  will  praise 
thee;  for  lamfearfMy  and  wonderfully  made.  Thus  one  of  the 
Names  of  Christ,  whose  Redemption  is  the  most  marvellous  of  all 
the  works  of  GckI,  is  Wonderful. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Religious  Admiration  is  entirely  distin« 
guished  Jrom  wonder  in  the  ordinary  sense^  by  its  union  with  compla- 
ocncy.  Ordinary  wonder  is  delightful,  but  is  totally  destitute  of 
moral  excellence.  Religiotts  wonder  is  still  more  delightful-,  and 
may  be  excellent  in  any  degree. 

Secondly.  Dependence  is  also  an  exercise  of  the  same  spirit. 
That  we  are  all  dependent  on  God  is  known  to  every  person, 

C>ssesBed  of  reason ;  and  diat  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on 
m  for  every  thing  which  we  enjoy,  or  which  we  neea.  A  Wil- 
lingness to  be  thus  dependent^  a  complacency  in  this  state  of  things 
4Si  appointed  by  Crod^  accompanied  with  that  humble  frame  ofmindj 
necessarily  attendant  upon  these  affections^  constitute  what  is  called 
Beligious  Dependence^  a  state  oi  mind,  exactly  suited  to  our  con- 
dition, and  cmbiently  useful  \o  our  whole  Christian  character  and 
life. 

To  these  may  be  added  Faith,  Hupe^  and  Joy,  which  have  alreadv 
been  subjects  of  discussion ;  and  to  these,  Swrnission,  which  will 
be  made  the  theme  of  a  future  discou^rsc. 

The  text  contains  a  command,  addressed  to  all  those  to  whom 
dk.  Peter  wrote,  requiring  that  ihey  should  be  clothed  with  humili- 
ty 5  and  enforces  the  precept  by  this  combined  reason,  that  God 
^^eeisteih  the  proud  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.  No  precept  of 
Revelation  nas  been  more  disrelished  by  infidels  than  this.  Hume 
sttacks  it  in  form,  and  considers  the  disposition  enjoined  as  both 
vicious  and  contemptible.  Still  it  is  largely  insisted  on  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  is  required  of  us  uncoiklitionally  and  indispensa- 
bly. It  is  declared  to  precede  all  real  honour,  and  thus  to  be  ne- 
cessary even  to  its  existence.  It  is  pronounced  to  have  been  an 
important  attribute  in  the  character  of  Christ  himself.  Learn  of 
me,  says  (he  Saviour  of  mankind, /or/ am  m€eA:a»df  lowly  of  heart. 
In  the  text  itself  it  is  plainlv  asserted  to  be  an  object  of  Divine 
fiivour  in  such  a  sense,  that  tne  grace  or  free  love  of  God  is  com- 
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rannicated  to  thoM  who  are  bumble,  and  denied  to  thoie  who  are 
not.  In  the  Scriptural  scheme,  therefore,  humility  is  invested  with 
an  importance  which  cannot  be  measured. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  nothing  is  more  unaccordant 
with  the  native  disposition  of  mankind.  Pride,  the  first  sin  of  our 
common  parents,  nas  characterized  all  their  posterity.  It  is  not, 
th««fbre,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Humility  should  be  disesteemed 
and  calumniated*  If  it  wttt  ttfiht  worlds  the  world  would  undoubt- 
edly love  his  own;  hui  because  it  is  not  of  the  worlds  therefore  the 
world  hateth  it. 

Of  this  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
Scriptures,  I  observe, 

1st.  It  involves,  in  its  nature,  a  just  sense  of  our  character  ar^ 
condition^ 

We  were  bom  yesterday  of  the  dust,  and  to-morrow  return  to 
the  dust  again.  In  our  origin,  and  in  our  end,  there  is  certainly 
little  to  awaken  our  pride.  In  both,  we  are  closely  allied  to  the 
beasts  that  Parish;  and  may  with  the  strictest  propriety,  say  to 
corruption,  Thou  art  our  father;  and  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  our 
mother  and  our  sister*  How  stranee  is  it  that  a  be'm^  should  be 
proud,  who  is  going  to  the  grave;  who  in  a  few  days  will  lie  down 
m  the  dust,  to  become  a  feast  of  worms,  and  to  be  changed  into  a 
mass  of  earth!  Such  however  will  speedily  be  the  lot  of  the  haughti- 
est monarch,  the  most  renowned  hero,  and  the  proudest  philosopher 
who  now  says  in  his  heart,  /  wrill  ascend  up  to  heaven^  fwill  be  like 
the  Most  High* 

During  this' little  period,  we  are  daendent  creatures.  Nothmr 
is  more  coveted,  notning  move  eageHV  sought,  nothing  boaatid'  (» 
with  more  complacency,  by  the  cniloren  of  pride,  than  Indepen- 
dence. But  the  boast  is  mundless ;  and  the  opinion,  which  gives 
birth  to  it,  &lge.  What  hast  thou,  says  St.  Paul,  which  thou  hast 
not  received  ?  From  God  we  derive  Ufe  and  breath,  and  all  things. 
All  of  them  are  mere  gifts  of  his  bounty;  and  to  the  least  of 
them  we  cannot  make  a  single  claim.  To  his  sovereign  pleas- 
we,  also,  are  we  every  moment  indebted  for  their  continuance. 
That  which  He  gives,  we  gather.  He  opens  his  hand,  and  we  are 
filled  with  good.  He  takes  away  our  breath ;  we  die  and  return 
to  dust. 

But  we  are  not  dependent  on  God  only.  To  a  vast  extent  we 
are  necessarily  indebted,  for  a  great  body  of  our  enjoyments,  to 
our  fellow-mcn.  We  can  have  neither  food  nor  raiment :  we  can 
neither  walk  nor  ride;  we  can  have  neither  sleep  nor  medicine; 
wc  can  neither  enjoy  ourselves,  nor  be  useful  to  others  without  the 
aid  of  multitudes  of  our  fellow-mcn.  Especially  is  the  proud 
man  thus  dependent.  Life  to  him  is  only  a  scene  of  sufiering, 
unless  he  is  continually  regaled  by  the  real  or  imagined  respect 
of  those  around  him.     Homage  is  the  food  on  which  he  lives  \ 
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and  applause,   the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  he  is  able  to 
breathe. 

Amone  those  on  whom  we  are  thus  dependent  sometimes  for 
life  itseU;  and  always  for  its  comforts,  are  to  be  regularly  number- 
ed the  poor,  whom  we  are  so  prone  to  despise ;  nay,  the  slaves 
whom  we  regard  as  having  been  created  merely  as  instruments  of 
our  pleasure.  To  what  a  lowly  condition  is  a  haughty  man  thus  re- 
duced, and  how  different  his  actual  situation  from  that  which  his 
conversation  and  demeanour  would  induce  us  to  imagine ! 

Nor  is  our  situation  less  precarious  than  it  is  dependent.  The 
possessions,  the  comforts,  the  hopes,  which  we  enjoy  to-day,  may 
all  to-morrow  vanish  for  ever.  Our  riches  may  make  to  them- 
selves wings  as  an  eagle,  and  fly  away  towards  heaven.  Our  health 
may  be  wrested  from  us  by  disease,  and  our  comfort  by  pain.  We 
may  become  decrepit,  deaf,  or  blind.  Our  friends  and  families 
may  bid  us  the  last  adieu,  and  retire  to  the  world  of  spirits.  Nay, 
ourselves  and  our  pride  may  be  buried  together  in  the  grave.  What 
foundation  does  such  a  state  of  existence  furnish  on  which  to  build 
our  pride?  • 

We  are  also  wnorant.  Much  indeed  is  said  of  our  learning  and 
science.  It  would  be  well  if  more  could  be  said,  and  said  with  truth 
concerning  oiu*  wisdom.  With  all  our  boasts,  how  litde  do  we 
know !  How  many  objects  are  presented  to  us  every  day  of  which 
we  know  nothing  except  their  existence  !  How  many  questions  do 
even  little  children  asK,  which  no  philosopher  is  able  to  answer  ! 
How  many  subjects  of  investigation  say  to  every  inquirer,  '^  Hith- 
erto shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further!'' 

Every  thing  which  we  know  brings  up  to  our  view  the  many  more 
which  we  cannot  know ;  and  thus  daily  forces  upon  us,  if  we  will 
open  our  eyes,  irresistible  conviction  of  the  narrowness  of  those 
limits  by  which  our  utmost  researches  are  bounded,  of  the  infantile 
nature  of  our  actual  attainments,  of  the  smallness  of  those  which 
are  possible. 

Among  the  subjects  which  display  this  i^orance  in  the  strongest 
degree,  tnose  of  a  moral  nature,  those  which  immediately  concern 
our  duty  and  salvation,  infinitely  more  important  to  us  than  any 
others,  hold  the  primary  place.  What  man  is  able  to  find  out  of 
himself  concerning  these,  we  know  by  what  he  has  actually  found 
out.  Cast  your  eyes  over  this  great  globe,  and  over  the  past  ages 
of  time,  and  mark  the  nature  of  the  religious  systems  invented 
by  man.  How  childish,  how  senseless,  now  self-contradictory, 
have  been  the  opinions ;  how  infatuated,  how  sottish,  the  precepts 
by  which  they  have  professedly  regulated  the  moral  conduct  of 
men ;  how  debased,  how  full  of  turpitude,  how  fraught  with  frenzy, 
the  religious  services  by  which  they  have  laboured  to  propitiate 
their  Gods,  and  obtain  a  futui*e  happy  existence ;  nay,  what  mere 
creatures  of  Bedlam  were  the  Gods  tnemselves,  and  their  delirious 
worshippers ! 
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But  for  the  Scriptures,  we  should  now  have  the  same  views,  whkii 
have  been  spreaa  over  the  whole  heathen  world ;  and  might  this 
day  have  been  prostrating  ourselves  before  stocks  and  stones,  and 
looking  to  drunkenness,  prostitution,  and  the  butchery  of  human 
victims  as  the  means  of  obtaining  a  happy  inmiortality.  How  in- 
expressibly depl<Nrable  is  this  ignorance!  How  humble  the 
character  of  those  of  whom   it  can  be  truly  predicated ! 

For  our  exemption  from  all  these  errors,  we  are  indebted  solely 
(o  the  Bible.  But  with  this  invaluable  book  in  our  hands  we  re^ 
iuctantly  admit,  in  many  cases,  even  its  fundamental  truths :  truths 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  establishment  of  virtue  in  our  minds, 
and  to  the  acquisition  of  eternal  life  beyond  the  ^ve :  truths 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  Revealed  System,  and  which  have  been 
the  means  of  conducting  to  heaven  a  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number.  In  the  place  of  these,  what  absurdities  have  not  been 
imbibed !  absurdities  immeasurably  disgraceful  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  soul.  How  long  these  absurdi- 
ties have  reigned  !  How  widely  they  have  spread !  What 
innumerable  mischiefs  they  have  done  !  How  strongly  they  dis- 
cover a  violent  tendency  in  our  nature  to  reject  truth  and  wefcoine 
error !  Who  with  this  picture  before  him  can  doubt  that  on  AoB 
account  we  have  abundant  reason  for  humility  f 

In  addition  to  these  things,  we  are  sinful  creatures.  7%e  heartj 
says  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  is  deceitful  above  all  things^  and  det" 
perately  wicked.  He  who  reads  the  three  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or  peruses  the  history  of  mankind,  or  at* 
tentively  considers  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his  fellow-men,  will 
without  much  hesitation  adopt  the  decision  of  the  Prophet.  It  is 
wonderful  that  sinful  beings  should  be  proud  of  their  character; 
and  remarkaUe  that  pride  is  indulged  by  no  other  beings.  Of 
what  shall  we  be  proud  ?  In  our  conversation  and  in  our  writings 
we  chaise  each  otner  endlessly  with  impiety,  pro&neness,  perju- 
ry, irreneion,  injustice,  fraud,  falsehood,  slander,  oppressioQi 
cruelty,  theft,  lewdness,  sloth,  gluttony,  and  drunkenness.  The 
charges  are  either  true  or  false.  If  they  are  false,  they  are  in 
themselves  abominable  wickedness.  If  they  are  true,  those  on 
whom  they  rest  are  abominably  wicked.  What  an  unhappy  foun- 
dation is  here  furnished  for  pride ! 

If  we  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  into  our  own  lives,  and 
perform  this  duty  faithfully,  we  shall  nnd  ample  reason  for  selt 
condemnation ;  we  shall  see  that  our  own  hearts,  at  least,  answer 
to  the  declaration  of  Jeremiah ;  we  shall  see  ourselves  alienated 
from  God,  revolted  from  his  government,  opposed  to  his  law,  un^ 
grateful  for  his  blessings,  distrustful  of  his  sincerity,  and  discon- 
tented with  his  administrations.  With  all  these  sins  before  us,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  slow  of  heart  to  believe  or  repent. 

God  has  provided  for  us,  and  proffered  to  us,  deliverance  ifipom 
our  sins,  and  from  the  punishment  which  they  have  merited.     He 
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ins  sent  a  Saviour  into  the  world  to  redeem  us  from  under  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  that  by  the  effusion  of  his  own  blood ;  but 
we  reject  him.  He  has  sent  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  us,  and  to  make 
us  his  children ;  but  we  resist  his  influence.  He  has  offered  to  be 
reconciled  to  us:  <but  we  refuse  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  We  might 
be  virtuous,  we  mieht  be  happy ;  but  we  will  not.  What  causes 
for  humiliation  are  here  presented  to  our  view ! 

Finally.  We  are  miserable  creatures.  In  the  present  world  we 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  unhappy.  Cold  and  heat,  hunger  and 
thirst,  anxiety,  disappointment,  toil,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  dis- 
grace, sorrow,  pain,  disease,  and  aeath,  divide  among  them  a 
great  part  of  our  days,  and  leave  us  scarcely  more  thiam  a  few 
transient  gleams  of  ease,  comfort  and  hope.  How  ofiten  are  most 
of  these  evils  doubled  and  tripled  by  similar  sufferings  of  such  as 
are  dear  to  us  in  the  bonds  of  nature  and  affection !  How  truly  does 
Job  declare  that  Jlfan,  who  ii  bom  of  a  womaitf  is  of  few  days^  and 
full  of  trouble! 

From  these  calamities  our  only  way  of  escape  conducts  us  to 
the  grave.  Beyond  that  drearv  mansion  stands  the  last  tribunal, 
|[t^wnich  our  eternal  doom  will  be  irreversibly  fixed.  But  the 
omy  reward  of  sin  is  perdition,  perdition  final  and  irremediable. 
This  is  the  deplorable  end  of  the  sins  and  miseries,  which  so  ex- 
tensively constitute  our  character  and  our  allotments  in  the  present 
world. 

Look  now  at  the  description  which  has  been  given,  and  tell  me 
for  which  of  these  things  we  shall  be  proud.  Is  it  our  origin,  our 
dependence,  the  precariousness  of  our  life  and  its  enjoyments,  our 
ignorance,  our  errors,  our  isins,  or  our  miseries? 

In  the  mean  time,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  very  pride  is 
one  of  our  grossest  sins ;  whether  it  be  pride  of  birth,  of  wealth,  of 
beauty,  of  talents,  of  accomplishments,  of  exploits,  of  place,  of 
power,  or  of  moral  character.  A  proud  look,  from  whatsoever 
source  derived,  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  Angels  by  their 
pride  lost  heaven.  Our  first  parents  by  their  pride  ruined  the 
world. 

That  the  view  which  has  been  here  given  of  the  state  and  char- 
acter of  man  is  just,  will  not,  because  it  cannot,  be  questioned. 
Conformed  to  it  are  all  the  views  entertained  of  the  same  subjects 
by*  every  man  possessing  the  humility  of  the  Gospel.  On  these 
very  considerations,  especiaUy  as  applied  to  himself,  is  his  humility 
founded. 

2dly.  Humility  involves  a  train  of  affections  accordant  with  sugh 
a  sense  of  our  character  and  conditions* 

It  involves  that  candour  and  equity,  which  dispose  us  to  receive 
and  acknowledge  truth,  however  numbling  to  our  pride,  or  painful 
to  our  fears,  in  preference  to  error,  however  soothing  or  flattering. 
The  humble  man  feels  assured,  also,  that  it  is  his  true  interest  to 
know  and  feel  the  worst  of  his  situation ;  that  a  just  sense  of  his 
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condition  may  be  the  means  of  rendering  it  more  hopeful  and  mo|j| 
desirable ;  that  false  conceptions  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  pdB« 
sibly  do  him  any  good,  and  will  in  all  probability  do  him  much 
harm ;  that  truth  is  a  highway,  which  may  conduct  mm  to  heaven ; 
but  that  error  is  a  lab]rrinth  in  which  he  may  be  lost  for  ever. 

Equally  disposed  is  he  to  do  justice  to  the  several  subjects  of  his 
contemplation.  Cheerfully  is  he  ready  to  feel  and  to  acKnowledge 
that  he  is  just  such  a  being  as  he  actimlly  is ;  that  he  is  no  wiser, 
no  better,  no  more  honourable,  and  no  more  safe,  but  just  as  lowly, 
as  dependent,  as  ignorant,  as  guilty,  and  as  much  in  danger,  as 
truth  pronounces  him  to  be.  With  the  humiliation,  dependence, 
and  precariousness  of  his  circumstances  he  is  satisfiea,  because 
they  are  ordained  by  his  Maker.  His  guilt  he  acknowledges  to  be 
real ;  and,  at  the  sight  of  it,  willingly  takes  his  place  in  tne  dust« 
His  sufferings  he  confesses  to  be  merited,  and  therefore  bows  sub- 
missively beneath  the  rod.  Claims  he  makes  none,  for  he  feels 
that  there  is  nothing  in  himself  to  warrant  them ;  and,  although  he 
wishes  ardently  to  escape  from  his  sin  and  misery,  he  never  Uiinks 
of  demanding  it  as  a  rignt ;  but,  so  &ir  as  he  is  permitted,  humbly 
hopes  it  as  a  gift  of  free  grace,  as  a  mere  blessing  derived  from 
the  overflowing  mercy  of  nis  Creator.  I^*^ 

Among  the  subjects  which  his  situation .  (arcea  upon  his  mind, 
the  means  of  expiating  his  guilt  become  one  of  primary  impor* 
tance.  After  surveying  it  on  every  side,  he  pronounces  the  at- 
tempt hopeless ;  and  sees  with  full  conviction,  that,  if  God  should 
marK  iniquity,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  stand.  In  this 
melancholy  situation  he  does  not,  like  the  man  of  the  world,  rise 
up  in  haughty  rebellion  against  God  i  he  does  not  say.  Who  is  the 
Almighty^  thai  I  should  serve  him  ;  and  what  profit  shail  I  have,  if 
I  pray  vmio  him  f  He  does  not  insolentlv  exclaim,  Why  doth  ne 
ytt  find  fault,  for  who  hath  resisted  his  wUl?  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  language  of  Job,  he  modestly  cries  out,  Behold  lam  vile,  what 
shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lav  my  hand  ^uKm  my  mouth.  I  abhor 
myself,  and  repenJt  in  dust  and  ashes.  With  Daniel  he  sets  his 
race  unto  the  Lord  God,  to  seek  by  prayer  and  supplications,  with 
fiatstings,  and  sackcloth,  and  ashes ;  and  he  prays  unto  the  Lord 
his  Grod,  and  makes  his  confession,  and  says,  O  Lord,  the  great, 
and  dreadful  Crodl  keeping  the  covenant  and  mercy  to  them  that 
love  thee,  I  have  sinned,  ana  have  committed  iniquity,  and  have  done 
wickedly,  and  have  rebelled  by  departing  from  thf  precepts  and 
from  thy  jue^menis. 

But,  although  in  himself  he  sees  no  means  of  deliverance  or  es- 
cape, he  finds  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  ample  provision  made  for 
both.  The  provision  is  complete.  An  expiation  is  there  made 
for  the  sins  of  men ;  and  a  deliverance  frt>m  the  miseries,  to  which 
they  were  destined,  eflfectuated ;  which  involve  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  mind  can  wish  concerning  both.  Still,  the  scheme  in- 
volves an  absdote  humiliatioD  of  human  pride ;  for  it  represents 
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as  totally  destitute  of  any  thin^  in  his  native  character,  or  in 
kis  efforts,  which  can  recommend  hmi  to  God,  or  which  can  be  re- 
garded by  the  final  Judge  as  any  ground  of  his  justification.  It 
16  a  scheme  of  mere  mercy  ;  and  every  one,  who  is  to  receive  the 
blessines  of  it,  must  come  in  the  character  of  a  penitent,  suppU- 
eating  lor  pardon  through  the  righteousness  of  a  nedeemer. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful  to  pride  than  this  scheme  of  de- 
'  liverance  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  welcome  to  the  heart  of  gen- 
ume  humility.  God  in  the  great  work  of  forgiving,  redeeming, 
and  sanctifying  man,  appears  to  the  humble  penitential  mind,  in- 
Tested  with  peculiar  glory,  excellence,  and  loveliness.  God,  says 
Su  Paul,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
thined  into  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
gtory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ*  In  the  work  of  KeJemp- 
tion,  accomplished  by  this  Divine  person,  the  character  of  God  is 
seen  by  the  sanctified  mind  in  a  light  entirely  new,  and  more 
honourable  to  him  than  that  which  is  presented  by  any  other 
work  either  of  Creation  or  Providence.  His  benevolence  shines, 
here,  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  towards  the  apostate  children  of 
men,  in  a  manner  which  is  new  and  singular,  a  manner  in  which 
h  IttuB  been  displayed  to  the  inhabitants  of  no  other  part  of  the 
Universe.  Here,  especially,  it  is  discerned  that  God  is  Love  ; 
and  the  humble  penitent  is  so  deeply  affected  with  the  kindness 
manifested  in  expiatine  and  forgiving  sin,  and  renewing  the  soul, 
that  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  Abl  unto  me,  O  Lordj 
not  unto  me,  but  to  thy  name  give  glory,  for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy 
truJth^s  sake*  In  the  midst  of  his  astonishment  that  such  mercy 
should  be  extended  to  him,  a  poor,  guiltv>  miserable  wretch,  un- 
worthy in  his  own  view  of  the  least  of  all  mercies,  the  pride  even 
of  self-'rigbteousness  is  for  a  while  at  least  laid  asleep ;  and  his 
thouehts  and  affections,  instead  of  being  turned  towards  himself, 
are  absorbed  in  the  condescension  and  goodness  of  his  Father, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier. 

'  It  is  impossible  for  the  man,  in  whom  this  attribute  is  found,  not 
to  turn  his  thoughts  from  time  to  time  to  the  perfect  purity  of  God. 
No  subject  of  contemplation  can  more  stronely  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  sense  of  its  own  impurity.  In  his  sient  the  heavens  them- 
selves are  not  clean,  and  the  angels  before  nim  are  charged  with 
folly.  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  to  the  eye  of  the 
penitent  must  man  appear,  who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water !  In 
the  sight  of  this  awful  and  most  affecting  object,  he  will  almost 
necessarily  exclaim,  with  Job,  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee  f  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

When  such  a  man  contemplates  the  character  of  his  Christian 
brethren,  emotions  of  the  same  general  nature  will  necessarily  oc- 
cupy his  mind.  St.  Paul  has  directed  Christians  io  forbear  one  an- 
fHher  in  all  lowliness  and  meekness  of  mind,  and  to  esteem  others  bet* 
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ier  thm  ihemsehti*  This  precept,  which  to  a  man  of  the  woflli 
appears  absurd  and  incapable  of  being  obeyed,  involves  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  evangelically  humble.  The  sins  of  «. 
other  Christians  are  of  course,  imperfectly  known  to  him.  Their 
sins  of  thought  are  all  hidden  from  his  eyes :  their  sins  of  action  he 
rarely  witnesses ;  and  of  those,  which  are  perpetrated  in  his  pres^ 
ence,  he  cannot  know  either  the  extent,  or  mali^ity.  His  own 
sins,  in  the  mean  time,  both  of  heart  and  of  life,  are  m  a  sense  always 
naked  before  him ;  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  discern,  in  some  good 
degree,  thehr  number,  their  aggravations,  and  their  guilt.  Hence 
other  Christians  will,  in  a  comparative  sense,  appear  to  him  to  be 
clean ;  while  himself  will  seem  unsound  and  polluted,  from  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  In  this  situation,  the 
difficulty  of  esteeming  others  better  than  himself  vanishes.  Impos* 
sible  as  it  would  be  for  a  proud  man  to  think  in  this  manner ;  the 
only  difficulty  to  the  humble  man  is  to  think  in  any  other. 

Such  at  all  times,  with  the  exceptions  for  which  the  human  char- 
acter always  lays  the  foundation,  will  be  the  emotions  naturally 
imbibed  and  strongly  cherished  by  Christian  humility.  But  there 
are  certain  seasons,  in  which  they  will  be  excited  in  a  peculiar  de« 
gree.  Such  will  be  the  case  in  the  house  of  God.  Here  he*^tt 
brought  immediately  into  the  presence  of  his  Maker ;  here  he  ap« 

Sears  in  the  character  of  a  sinner  and  of  a  suppliant  for  mercy; 
ere  he  draws  nigh  to  his  Maker  in  the  solemn  ordinances  of  the 
Sanctuary ;  here  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer 
are  set  before  him  in  the  light  of  heaven ;  here  he  witnesses  all  the 
wonders  of  redeeming,  forgivine,  and  sanctifying  love.  What  God 
is,  and  what  he  himseuis,  what  he  has  done  to  destroy  himself,  and 
what  God  has  done  to  save  him  from  destruction,  are  here  present^ 
ed  to  his  eye,  and  brought  home  to  his  heart,  in  the  most  affecting 
manner.  In  this  solemn  place,  also,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  his  feUow« 
Christians,  uniting  with  them  in  their  prayers  and  praises,  and  sit^ 
ting  with  them  at  the  table  of  Christ  to  celebrate  his  sufferings,  and 
the  love  wherewith  he  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.  In  such 
a  situation,  how  great  and  good  must  his  Father,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier  appear !  How  little,  how  unworthy,  how  sinful !  How 
stranee  must  it  seem,  that  he,  who  is  unworthy  of  the  least,  should 
thus  be  put  into  the  possession  of  the  greatest  of  all  mercies ! 
How  naturally,  how  often,  and  how  anxiously,  wiH  he  inquire, 
whether  it  can  be  proper,  for  such  a  being  as  himself,  to  unite  with 
the  followers  of  the  Redeemer  in  their  worship,  share  in  their  pri- 
sieges,  and  participate  in  their  hopes,  and  in  their  joys ! 

Feelings  of  the  same  general  nature  will  also  be  awakened,  and 
often  in  an  equal  degree,  when  he  retires  to  his  closet  to  pray  to  his 
Father  who  is  in  secret.  Here  he  withdraws  entirely  from  the  world, 
and  meets  his  Maker  frice  to  face.  The  Divine  character,  and  his 
own,  must  be  brought  before  his  eyes  in  the  strongest  light,  while 
he  is  employed  in  confessing  his  sins,  and  supplicating  pardon  and 


.\ 
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sanctification ;  gratefully  acknowledging  the  blessings  which  he 
has  received,  and  humbly  asking  for  Uiose  which  he  needs.  How 
naturally  would  he  exclaim,  Lord^  what  is  nuMj  that  thou  art  mini' 
fidofhim^  or  the  son  ofman^  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him! 

Such,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  views  formed  by  Christian  humi- 
fity ;  and  such  the  affections  of  the  mind  in  which  it  prevails. 

REMARKS. 

From  these  observations  it  is  evident, 

1st.  That  Evangelical  humility  is  exactly  conformed  to  the  real 
eircumstances  and  character  of  men. 

The  views,  which  the  humble  man  entertains  of  himself,  and  of 
his  condition,  are  exactly  suited  to  both.  He  is  just  such  a  being 
as  he  supposes  himself  to  be,  and  in  just  such  a  condition.  His 
origin  is  as  lowly,  his  situation  as  dependent  and  precarious,  his 
mind  as  ignorant  and  erring,  his  character  as  guilty,  and  his  desti- 
nation firaught  with  as  much  distress  and  danger,  as  he  himself  real- 
ises. His  views  therefore,  are  absolutely  true  and  just.  If  such 
views  then  are  honourable  to  a  rational  being,  if  no  other  thoughts 
can  be  honourable  to  such  a  being,  then  the  views  entertained  by 
humility  are  honourable  to  the  human  character.  On  the  contrary, 
the  views  of  pride,  or  as  Mr.  Hume  chooses  to  style  it,  selfvahM- 
lion,  are  absolutely  unsuited  both  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
man.  They  are  radically  and  universally  unjust  and  false,  and  of 
course,  are  only  dis^acenil  and  contemptible. 

The  affections,  wnich  have  been  here  considered  as  involved 
in  humility,  are  evidently  no  less  just.  They  spring  irresistibly 
from  the  views ;  and  no  sober  mincl  can  entertain  the  latter  with- 
out experiencing  the  former.  These  affections  are  all,  plainly, 
the  harmony  of  the  heart  with  the  dictates  of  the  understanding : 
cBctates  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  just  and  certain,  and,  where 
the  heart  is  governed  by  candour,  irresistible.  Whenever  the 
mind  sees  itself  to  be  thus  ignorant,  erring,  and  sinful,  and  its  situ- 
ation thus  dependent,  precarious,  and,  distressing ;  it  cannot, 
without  violence  done  to  itself,  foil  of  feeling  both  the  char* 
acter  and  condition,  and  of  feeling  them  deeply ;  for  they  are 
objects  of  immeasurable  importance  to  its  whole  well-l>eing. 
Ek|ually  just  are  the  affections,  which  he  exercises  towards  his 
Maker  and  his  fellow-Christians.  The  difference  between  the 
character  of  God  and  his  own  character  beine  seen  to  be  such ;  so 
entu*e,  so  vast,  particularly  as  He  is  infinitely  holy  and  pure, 
while  himself  is  altogether  polluted  with  guilt ;  no  emotions  can  be 
proper  towards  this  great  and  glorious  Being,  which  do  not  in- 
volve a  strong  sense  of  this  amazing  moral  difference  between  Him 
and  itself.  In  such  a  case,  where  there  is  no  humility,  there  can 
be  no  reverence  towards  God ;  and  were  there  is  no  reverence, 
it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  thing  acceptable  towards 
ifim. 
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In  the  same  maimer,  humility  enters  into  every  other  affection 
of  a  sanctified  mind  towards  its  Maker.  Our  views  of  the  mercy 
of  God  exercised  tQwards  us,  and  the  emotions  excited  by  them^  ^ 
are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  apprehensions,  which  we  form  of 
our  own  unworthiness.  He,  to  whom  much  is  forgiven,  our  Sav- 
iour Mcfnns  us,  will  love  much.  Pardon,  Mercy,  and  Grace,  art 
terms  which  mean  little,  if  they  have  any  meaning  that  it 
reah'zed,  in  the  eye  of  him  who  is  not  humbled  for  his  sins,  and 
who  does  not  feel  his  own  absolute  need  of  pardon.  The  Song 
of  the  redeemed  is  sung  only  by  those,  who  realize  the  love  of 
Christ,  because  he  has  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own 
blood.  The  gratitude,  therefore,  exercised  to  God  for  his  un* 
speakablemercv,  in  forgiving  our  sins,  and  redeeming  us  from  uih 
der  the  curse  of  the  Law,  will  in  a  great  measure  be  created  by 
our  humility. 

In  the  same  manner  does  it  enhance  our  complacencv  in  the 
Divine  character.  Of  dependence  it  is  the  essence ;  of  adora^ 
tion,  and  indeed  of  all  our  worship,  it  is  the  substance  and  the 
soul. 

3dly.  Fnnn  these  obaervatums  it  tt  evident,  that  no  man  can  &c>pe 
far  acceptance  loith  Crod  vtithout  humility/. 

God,  says  the  text,  resisteih  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  (or 
favour)  to  the  humble.  The  proud,  and  the  humble,  arc  two  great 
classes  including  the  whole^oi  the  human  race.  Of  which  class, 
does  it  seem  probable  to  the  eye  of  sober  reason,  that  the  infinitely 
perfect  Author  of  all  things  will  select  his  own  familv,  and  the  oli^ 
jects  of  his  everlasting  love :  those  who  possess  the  views  and 
the  spirit  here  described ;  or  those  who  indulge  the  ^'  self-valua- 
tion^' so  grateful  to  Mr.  Hume :  those  who  boldly  come  befbre  him, 
with  Goo,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  ;  or  those  wIk> 
dare  not  lift  t^f^-their-  eyes  to  heaven,  but,  smiting  upon  their  breasts, 
say,  God,  be  merciful  to  mem  sinner  ?  How  obvious  is  it  to  com- 
mon sense,  that,  if  he  accept  any  of  our  race,  they  will  be  such  as 
have  just  views  of  their  character  and  condition,  of  their  own  ab- 
solute unworthiness,  of  die  greatness  of  his  mercy  in  forgiving 
their  sins  and  sanctifyine  their  souls,  of  the  transcendent  glory  of 
the  Redeemer  in  becommg  their  propitiation,  and  of  the  innnite  be- 
nignity of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  renewing  them  in  the  image,  and 
restoring  them  to  the  favour,  of  God.  Who  else  caft  possess  the 
spirit,  who  else  can  janite  in  the  employments,  who  else  can  har- 
monize in  the  praises,  of  the  first-born  ? 

Let  me  ask,  is  it  possible  that  a  proud  man  should  be  a  candidate 
for  immortal  lifie  ;  whether  proud  of  his  birth,  his  wealth,  his  sta- 
tion, his  accomplishments,  or  his  moral  character  ?  Suppose  him 
to  arrive  in  the  regions  of  life,  in  what  manner  would  his  pride  be 
employed  ?  Which  of  these  subjects  would  he  make  the  theme  of 
his  conversation  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  ?  How 
would  he  blend  his  pride  with  their  worship  5  how  would  he  pre- 
sent it  before  the  throne  of  God  ? 


Sdly.  Prom  these  observaHmm  nlsoj  we  ham  that  humiUty  ii  a  cKf - 
pasiiion  eminent^  lovely. 

Learn  of  me^  says  the  Saviour  of  mankind  to  proud  and  perish- 
ing sinners,  for  lam  meek  and  lowly  of  heart.  How  astonishing 
a  declaration  from  the  mouth  of  Him  who  controlled  the  elements 
with  a  word,  at  whose  conunand  the  dead  were  raised  to  Ufe,  and 
at  whose  rebuke  demons  trembled  and  fled !  Draw  nigh  ye  mise* 
fable  worms  of  the  dust,  place  yourselves  by  the  side  of  this  glo* 
rious  person,  and  recite  befcnre  mm  the  foundations  on  which  your 
loftiness  rests ;  vour  riches,  your  rank,  your  talents,  and  your  sta* 
lions.  How  will  these  subjects  appear  to  his  eye  ?  How  will  those 
appear,  who  make  them  the  grounds  of  their  self-valuation  ? — 
Meekness  and  lowliness  of  heart  adorned  him  with  beauty  inex- 
pressible.   Can  pride  be  an  ornament  to  you  ? 

Would  vou  be  amiable  in  the  sight  of  God,  you  must  essential- 
ly resemble  Him  who  was  ^^  altogether  lovely.''  Even  you  your- 
selves cannot  but  discern,  that,  had  He  been  proud,  it  would  have 
tarnished  his  character,  and  have  eclipsed  the  face  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

In  the  mean  time  let  Christians  remember,  and  feel,  that  they 
themselves  will  be  lovelv,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  approxi- 
mate to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer  in  tneir  humilitv*  7n«  saxne 
mmdj  says  St.  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  be  in  you,  which  was  also 
m  Christ ;  oAo,  being  m  the  form  of  Ood^  thought  it  no  robbery 
to  be  equal  zoith  Chdj  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation^  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant^  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men  ;  and  being  foundin  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  deaths  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  From 
wbsii  a  height  did  he  descend !  How  lowly  the  visible  station  which 
he  assumed ! 

Your  humility  towards  God  will  make  you  lovely  in  his  sight ; 
your  humility  towards  your  fellow-Christians  will  make  you  lovely 
m  theirs.  In  both  cases,  it  will  be  a  combination  of  views  and 
affections  conformed  to  truth,  exactly  suited  to  your  character  and 
circumstances,  and  equally  conformed  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
and  to  the  perfect  example  of  his  beloved  Son.  It  will  mingle 
with  all  your  affectiona,  and  make  them  sweet  and  delightful.  It 
will  operate  on  all  your  conduct,  and  make  it  amiable  in  the  sight 
of  every  beholder.  From  pride  and  all  its  wretched  consequences, 
it  witt  deliver  you.  Of  the  ^ce  of  God  it  will  assure  you.  For 
to  this  man  will  Ilook^  says  the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth 
eternity^  even  to  him^  who  is  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit ;  to  re- 
vive the  spirit  of  the  humble^  and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite. 
It  will  accompany  you  through  life,  and  lessen  all  the  troubles, 
and  increase  all  the  comforts,  of  your  pilgrimage.  It  will  soften 
your  dyin?  bed,  and  enhance  your  hope  ana  your  confidence  bcfcure 
the  last  tribunal. 
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THE   LAW  or   eOD. ^THE    FIRST    AND   GREAT    COMMAlTDlfENT. 

RESIGNATION. 


LvMM  xxiL  41, 42. — n^lml  ke  wot  withdrawn  frcm  them  about  a  ttone*t  eatt,  and  imecl- 
ed  down  and  praytd^  Savingf  Father,  if  thou  be  wUling,  rtmovt  this  cup  from  wu : 
nevertkettsif  not  my  witi,  but  thine  be  done. 

^THE  next  exercise  of  love  to  God  in  our  progress  is  Resig- 
nation. 

Of  this  excellence  the  text  contains  the  most  perfect  example, 
which  has  been  recorded  or  witnessed  in  the  Universe.  Our  Sav- 
iour while  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  havine  withdrawn  from 
his  disciples  about  a  stone^s  cast^  kneeled  doton,  and  prayed^  under  an 
agonizing  sense  of  the  evils,  which  he  was  about  to  suffer.  His 
prayer  in  the  midst  of  this  aepny  was,  Father^  if  thou  he  willing^ 
remove  this  cup  from  me  :  nn>efthelessj  not  my  will^  hut  thinCj  be 
done  !  The  situation  of  Chriit  was  much  more  trying  than  we  can 
conceive.  Yet  in  this  situation  he  bows  his  will  entirely  to  the  will 
of  God ;  and  prays  him  to  remove  the  cup,  only  on  the  condition 
that  he  is  willing ;  and  that  not  his  own  wiU,  but  the  will  of  the  Fa- 
ther, may  be  done.  The  occasion  was  wonderful :  the  Resigna- 
tion was  complete.  He  yielded  himself  entirely  into  the  han(&  of 
his  Father ;  and  earnestly  desired,  that  his  will,  whatever  it  should 
cost  himself,  might  be  done.  Nothing  can  be  more  edifying,  than 
this  example  :  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  instructive.  By  it  we 
are  taught, 

1st.  jThat  Religious  Resignation  is  a  quiet  yielding  of  ourselves  to 
the  disposal  of  God^  and  not  to  the  mere  sufferance  of  eviL 

Christ  prayed  earnestly,  and  repeatedly,  that,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, the  evil,  or  the  cup,  might  pass  from  him.  That  this  was  per- 
fect rectitude  on  his  part  will  not  be  questioned.  What  he,  with 
perfect  rectitude,  desired  to  escape,  we  may,  with  entire  rectitude 
also,  desire  to  escape.  As  he  was  not  willing  to  suffer  evil ;  it 
w€u  perfectly  right,  that  he  should  not  be  willing.  It  is  entirely 
right,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  equally  unwiiUng. 

But  Christ  was  entirely  willing  to  do,  and  to  suffer,  whatever 
God  willed  him  to  do,  or  to  suffer.  He  was,  however,  disposed 
thus  to  do,  and  suffer,  merely  because  it  was  the  will  of  God ; 
and  because  that  will  reauires  nothing,  but  what  is  perfectly  wise 
and  good,  and  perfectly  aesirable.  As,  therefore,  the  perfect  Re- 
signation of  our  Saviour  was  a  yielding  of  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  not  at  all  to  mere  suffering ;  so  it  is  clear,  beyond  a  de- 
bate, that  Religious  Resignation  is,  in  every  case,  of  this  nature  oii%« 
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2dly.   Thai  it  u  our  duty  io  resign  ovrselies  to  the  will  of  God 
entirely  ;  and  that,  in  all  situations  of  life. 

The  situation,  in  which  Christ  expressed  the  Resignation  in  the 
text,  was  certainly  much  more  trying,  than  any  which  men  expe- 
rience in  the  present  world.  At  tne  same  time,  he  had  not  me- 
rited this  distress  by  any  fault,  or  defect,  of  his  own.  His  pure 
and  perfect  mind  was  free,  alike,  from  error  and  from  sin.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  that  memorable  prayer,  contained  in  the  17th  chapter 
of  John,  and  uttered  Just  before  his  agony  in  the  garden,  he  could 
say  with  perfect  confidence,  as  well  as  with  exact  truth  and  pro- 
pnety,  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth  :  I  have  finished  the  work, 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  0  Father  !  glorify  thou  me, 
with  thine  own  self  with  the  glory,  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was.  Yet  in  this  situation  of  peculiar  distress,  he  gave  up, 
entirely,  every  wish  of  his  own :  choosing  rather  to  suffer  these 
wonderful  afflictions,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  suffer 
them,  than  to  escape  them,  if  it  was  not.  Whatever  afflictions  be- 
kl  us,  we  are  ever  to  remember,  that  we  have  deserved  them ;  and 
that  they  are  always  inferior  in  intenseness  to  those,  which  were 
suffered  by  Christ.  Our  reasons  for  resigning  ourselves  entirely 
to  the  disposal  of  God,  therefor^  a^,  in  some  respects,  greater 
than  his.  In  all  situations,  it  of  course  becomes  us  to  be  still,  and 
V        know,  that  he  who  afflicts  us  is  God. 

"^^  To  render  our  Resignation  entire,  it  is  indispensable,  that  it 

should  be  unminglcd  with  murmuring,  impatience,  distrust  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  or  any  dissatisfaction  with  his  Providence.  We 
may  lawfully  wish,  not  to  suffer  evil,  considered  by  itself;  but  we 
cannot  lawuilly  wish,  that  the  will  of  God  should  not  be  done. — 
Nor  can  we  lawfully  complain,  at  any  time,  of  that  which  is  done 
by  his  will.  He,  who  complains,  has  not,  if  he  is  resigned  at  all, 
arrived  at  the  due  degree  of  Resign^on.  Jeremiah,  with  irresisti- 
ble force,  asks,  Shall  a  living  man  eamplain  ;  a  man  for  the  punish- 
ment of  his  sins  ? 

3dly.  Religious  Resignation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  clear- 
est^ and  strongest,  sense  of  the  evils,  which  we  suffer  /  and  with  the 
deepest  distress,  while  we  suffer. 

Christ,  as. I  have  observed,  was  perfectly  resigned.  Yet  Christ 
felt,  in  the  deepest  manner,  the  whole  extent  of  the  evils  which  he 
suffered.  This  we  know,  both  because  he  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  them,  if  it  were  possible  ;  and  because  his  agonies  forced  the 
sweat  to  descend  upon  him  in  the  form  of  great  drops  of  blood. 
What  Christ  did,  in  this  respect,  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  do.  Christ 
felt  these  evils  to  their  full  extent ;  and  yet  was  perfectly  resigned. 
We,  therefore,  may  in  the  same  manner  feel  the  evils,  which  we 
experience  ;  and  yet  be  the  subjects,  in  this  very  conduct,  of  true 
Evangelical  Resignation. 

4thTy.  Christian  Resignation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  most 
fervent  supplications  to  Uodfgr  deliverance  from  the  evils  which  we 
^      suffer. 
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The  evidence  of  this  is  complete  in  the  example  of  Christ. 
Christ  thus  prayed,  while  yet  he  was  perfectly  resigned :  we,  of 
course,  may  thus  pray,  without  lessening  at  all  the  degree,  or  af- 
fecting the  genuineness,  of  our  Resignation. 

The  obligations,  which  we  are  under  to  exercise  this  spirit,  are 
founded  both  in  the  command  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  things. 
The  command  of  God  carries  with  it,  in  all  cases,  an  authority  and 
obligation,  which  are  without  limits.  With  this  authority  he  re- 
quires us  to  be  resigned  to  his  whole  will ;  asserting  it,  with  the 
most  perfect  propriety,  to  be  His  prerogative  alone  to  prescribe, 
and  our  duty  entirely  to  obey.  We  are  his  creatures  ;  and  are, 
therefore,  under  all  possible  obligation  to  do  his  pleasure.  At  the 
same  time,  his  will  is  perfectly  right ;  and  ought  exactly  to  beobejr- 
ed,  even  if  there  were  no  authority  to  bind,  and  no  reward  to  retri- 
bute, our  obedience.  Our  own  supreme  good  is  entirely  promoted 
by  our  obedience  only ;  both  as  tne  obedience  itself  is  aelightfiil, 
and  as  it  is  followed  by  a  glorious  and  divine  reward. 

Resignation  is  not  merely  a  single  act,  but  a  general  course  of 
obedience ;  "a  general  preparation  of  the  heart  to  yield  itself  to 
GodVs  known  will,  and  his  promised  dispensations.  1  here  include, 
and  have  all  along  includccl,  what  is  commonly  called  Submission* 
Submission  differs  from  Resignation  in  nothing  but  this :  Submission 
is  yielding  the  heart  to  the  divme  will^  in  that  which  has  already  taken  ^^ 
place^  or  is  now  taking  place  ;  and  Resignation,  yielding  the  heart  <  ■ 
to  that,  which,  it  is  foreseen,  may,  or  will,  hereafter  take  place. 
The  spirit  is  exactly  the  same,  as  to  its  nature,  in  all  instances  ; 
and  the  difference  is  found  only  in  regarding  the  past,  present,  or 
future,  accomplishment  of  the  divine  will.  This  distinction  is  so 
nearly  a  nominal  one  only,  that  both  names  are  used  indiscrimin- 
ately ;  and  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  preclude  any  necessary 
regard  to  it  in  this  discourse^ 

This  disposition  is  the  oi^  becoming  temper  in  suffering  crea- 
tures, so  far  as  their  sufferings  are  concerned.  The  sufferings  of 
mankind,  in  the  present  world,  are  all  expressions  of  the  wm  of 
God.  There  are  but  three  dispositions,  with  which  they  can  be 
regarded ;  impatience^  indifference^  or  acquiescence.  It  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  show,  that  the  last  of  these  is  the  only  spirit  willi 
which  we  can  receive  either  profitably,  or  becomingly,  the  chas- 
tisements, inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God. 

To  acquiesce  in  the  divine  pleasure  under  sufferings  is  a  strong, 
an  eminently  excellent  exercise  of  Love  and  Reverence  to  Goo. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  we  can  give  a  higher,  or  more  deci- 
sive testimony  of  our  delight  in  the  divine  character,  or  our  appro- 
bation of  the  divine  government,  than  by  quietly  yielding  to  that 
government  in  circumstances  of  suffering  and  sorrow;  by  testifying 
with  the  heart,  that  we  have  such  a  sense  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  as  to  be  satisfied  to  undergo  whatever  addictions  he  is 
pleased  to  send  upon  us ;  and  to  give  up  our  own  wishes  and  com- 
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forts,  that  the  pleasure  of  God  may  be  done,  and  his  ^lory  pro- 
moted. This  is  an  exercise  of  love  to  our  Maker,  which  proves 
itself  to  be  genuine,  and  excellent,  by  the  willing  self-denial,  which 
it  encounters  ;  and  by  the  victory,  which  it  gains  over  interest  and 
pleasure  powerfully  present. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Christian,  notwithstanding 
he  is  a  Christian,  is  still  a  sinful  being.  Afflictions  are  punishments 
of  his  sins,  incomparably  less,  thart  he  has  deserved.  Kesisnation 
to  them  is  a  candid,  equitable,  dutiful  acknowledgment  of  the  jus- 
tice of  God  in  sending  them,  and  a  humble  confession  of  the  sins^ 
by  which  they  have  been  deserved. 

By  this  spirit  the  general  selfishness  of  the  mind  is  gradually 
wasted  away ;  the  strength  of  passion  and  appetite  continually 
weakened;  its  impiety  prevented;  its  ingratitude  destroyed;  and 
its  rebellion  broken  down.  The  rebel  is  converted  into  a  child.  A 
serenity  and  quietness  of  disposition  take  possession  of  the  soul ; 
allay  the  bitterness  of  its  distresses ;  sooth  all  its  tumults  into  peace ; 
mingle  comfort  in  the  cup  of  sorrow ;  and  happily  blend  with  all 
its  sufferings  the  inherent  aelight  of  Resignation ;  a  supporting  sense 
of  the  approbation  and  favour  of  God. 

REMARKS. 

From  this  passage  of  Scripture,  thus  considered,  it  is  evident, 
1st.  That  willingruss  to  suffer  Perdition  is  no  part  of  Christian 

Resignation* 

It  is  well  known  to  my  audience,  that  the  contrary  doctrine  to 

that  which  I  have  here  asserted,  has  been  taught  by  men  of  distin- 

fuished  reputation  for  learning  and  piety :  and  it  is  equally  well 
nown,  that  no  human  learning  and  piety  will  furnish  a  sufficient 
securitv  from  error.  All  human  opinions,  therefore,  may  be  war- 
ran  tabfy  questioned  ;  and  none  are  to  be  received  without  evidence, 
upon  the  mere  reputation  of  their  autMN.  While,  therefore,  I  would 
treat  the  authors  with  becoming  respect ;  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
fireely  to  question  their  opinions. 

That  Christian  Resignation  does  not  at  all  involve  a  willingness 
to  suffer  perdition  is,  in  my  view,  unanswerably  clear  fix)m  the 
text.  To  the  arguments  derived  from  this  source,  I  shall,  how- 
ever, add  a  few,  out  of  many,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  the  first  place.  Christian  Resignation  is  Resignation  to  nothing 
hut  the  zoill  of  God.  This  position  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been 
Moved  beyond  debate,  in  the  body  of  the  discourse.  7%c  will  of 
Godj  by  which  we  are  to  he  governed^  is  plainly  that  which  is^  or  can 
ie,  known  to  us.  The  proof  of  this,  lK>th  from  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, is  complete.  Reason  teaches  us,  or  rather  we  know  by  in- 
tuition, that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  be  governed  by  a  rule,  which 
we  cannot  know.  Revelation  informs  us,  that  secret  things  belong 
to  God;  and  that  only  the  things  which  are  revealed  belong  to  t», 
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and  to  tmr  children  for  ever  ;  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  his  law* 

That,  then,  which  is  not  known  to  us,  cannot  belong  to  us,  m  any 

sense,  as  a  rule,,  or  part,  of  our  duty. 

But  it  is  not  known,  and  without  a  new  and  direct  revelation  it 

cannot  be  known,  to  any  man  living,  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  he 

should  suffer  perdition.     The  Scriptures  reveal  to  us,  that  the  im- 

gsnitent  and  unbelieving  will  indeed  suffer  this  terrible  punishment, 
ut  they  do  not  reveal  to  any  man,  that  he  himself  will  be  impen- 
itent and  unbeUevin^,  when  he  leaves  the  world,  or  that  he  will 
finally  be  condemned.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  man  to 
know  in  this  world,  that  the  will  of  God  will  require  him  to  suffer 
perdition.  If,  then,  he  resigns  himself  to  this  dreadful  allotment| 
as  being  a  part  of  the  will  of  God ;  he  himself  presumptuously  es- 
tablishes by  his  own  contrivance,  and  conjecture,  something  as  the 
will  of  God,  which  God  has  not  declared  to  be  such ;  which  the 
man  himself  cannot  know  to  be  such,  while  in  the  present  world; 
and  which  he  cannot  lawfully  presume  to  be  such.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  resigning  himself  to  the  divine  will,  he  resigns  himself  to 
a  will,  which  his  own  ima^nation  creates  for  God ;  and  is  guilty 
of  intruding  into  the  provmce  and  assuming  the  prerogatives  of 
his  Creator. 

3dly.  Every  sincere  Professor  of  Religion  either  knows  or  belieifesf 
himself  to  be  a  Christian. 

If  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  then  he  knows  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  that  he  should  be  finally  condemned, 
or  that  he  should  suffer  the  miseries  of  perdition.  To  be  willing^ 
in  this  case^  to  suffer  these  miseries,  is  to  be  willing  to  suffer  that 
which  is  known  by  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  It  is  a 
consent  to  prevent  Christ  of  one  trophy  of  his  Cross,  one  glo- 
rious fruit  of  his  sufferings,  and  to  take  a  gem  from  his  crown  of 
glory. 

If  the  Professor  believes  hkoReli  to  be  a  Christian ;  then,  in  be- 
ing willing  to  suffer  perdition,  he  is  wiUing  to  suffer,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  will  of  God.  His  belief 
here  ought  to  have  exacdy  the  same  influence  on  his  disposition 
and<:onduct,  as  his  knowle<lge  in  the  former  case.  Wherever  we 
have  not,  and,  at  the  time  when  we  are  to  act,  cannot  have,  certain" 
fy,  we  are  under  absolute  obligation  to  be  governed  by  the  higheii 
probability.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  outy  of  the  Professor  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  former. 

When  we  remember,  that  the  sufferer  becomes,  of  course,  the 
eternal  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  good,  and  that  the  Professor,  in 
thus  consenting  to  suffer,  consents,  in  the  same  act,  to  be  the 
eternal  enemy  of  God  and  of  all  good ;  and  when  this  consent  is 
yielded  in  direct  contradiction  to  what  he  either  knows,  o#*be- 
lieves,  to  be  the  will  of  God ;  it  will,  I  think,  be  difficult  to  find  a  ' 
reason  which  will  evince  this  conduct  to  be  a  part  of  the  Christian's 
duty. 
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3dly.  There  is  no  precept  in  the  Scriptures  enjoining  this  can- 
iact. 

It  certainly  must  seem  strange,  that  a  duty  so  extraordinary,  and 
80  fitted  to  peqilex  the  minds  of  mere  men,  should,  if  it  be  really 
a  duty,  be  no  where  expressly  enjoined.  Certainly  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  easily  embraced  by  any  man.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
therefore,  if  it  be  really  a  part  of  the  Evangelical  system,  to  be 
left  to  inference,  philosophy,  and  supposition.  No  precept,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  judge,  needs  more  to  be  clear,  and  express,  than 
Aat  which  should  require  of  us  this  singular  mental  effort.  But  such 
a  precept  cannot  be  found. 

4thly«  There  is  no  example  of  such  Resipiation  recorded  in  the 
Scmtwres. 

There  are'  two  examples,  which  are  alleged  in  support  of  the 
Resignation  in  question.  The  first  is  in  Ex.  xxxii.  31,  33,  And 
Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord ,  andsaid^  Oh!  this  people  have  sin- 
ned a  great  sin^  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now^  if 
thou  wilt^  forgive  their  siti :  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of 
ihu  bookj  which  thou  hast  written.  The  part  of  this  text,  which  is 
alleged  in  support  of  the  doctrine  here  contended  against,  is  con- 
tained in  these  expressions :  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt,forgrve  their  sin : 
^  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book,  which  thou  hast  written. 
It  is  supposed,  that  JMfo^es  prayed  to  God  to  make  him  miserable,  on 
the  conoition  specified  throughout  eternity. 

Concerning  this  subject,  I  observe,  first,  that  the  expression  blot 
me  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  has  written,  is  wholly  figurative ;  and, 
like  most  other  figurative  language,  is  capable  of  being  understood 
in  various  senses.  To  say  the  most,  then,  it  is  ambiguous  and  un- 
certain. I  need  not  say,  that  such  a  doctrine  as  this,  ought  not  to 
be  founded  on  an  ambiguous  passage  of  Scripture,  nor  on  any  un- 
certainty whatever. 

Secondly.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Moses,  although  he  prayed 
in  a  violent  state  of  emotion,  yet  spoke  in  some  accordance  with 
common  sense.  But  the  interpretation  given  to  his  words  by  those 
who  teach  this  doctrine,  make  him  spealc  the  most  arrant  nonsense. 
ITis  words  are.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt,  forgive  their  sins :  and  if  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thoti  hast  written.  Here, 
according  to  the  abbettors  of  this  doctrine,  Moses  prays,  that  God 
would  forgive  their  sin,  if  he  was  willing ;  and  if  he  was  unwilling, 
that  he  would  blot  him  out  of  the  book  of  life.  They  say,  that  the 
benevolence  ot  Moses  was  so  great,  that  he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
endless  misery,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  country- 
men, than  to  be  endlessly  haopy,  and  see  them  condemned.  But 
they  do  not  attend  to  the  words  of  Moses.  He  himself  says  no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  prays,  that  God  would  blot  him  out  of 
his  book,  if  he  will  not  forgive  their  sin :  choosing  not  to  be  happy 
himself,  unless  they  may  he  happy  with  him ;  and  choosing  to  oe 
endlessly  miserable,  rather  than  to  be  endlessly  happy,  unless  they 
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may  be  happy  also.  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  if  it  be  be- 
nevolence, IS  benevolence  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  Jlfe«e#, 
accordiirg  to  this  scheme,  is  desirous,  if  he  cannot  obtain  all  the 
good  which  he  wishes,  to  have  none;  and,  if  his  countrymen  can- 
not be  happv,  to  be  miserable  himself:  to  be  endlessly  miserabfei 
without  the  least  expectation  of  doine,  without  a  possibility  of  do* 
ine,  any  good  whatever  to  them :  in  plain  language,  to  be  endlessly 
miserable  for  the  sake  of  being  endlessly  miserable. 

It  is  also  Resignation  of  an  extraordinary  kind.     Instead  of  be- 

SI  Resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  it  is  resignation,  directly  oppos- 
,  and  perfectly  known  by  Moaes  himself  to  be  directly  oppoSwdi 
to  that  will*  Moses  certainly  knew,  that  he  was  destined  to  end- 
less life ;  and  therefore  certainly  knew,  that  this  was  the  will  of 
God.  To  this  will,  thus  known,  his  prayer,  interpreted  according 
to  this  scheme,  is  directly  contradictory.  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
Moses  never  exercised  Resignation  of  this  nature. 

Thirdly.  The  real  meaning  of  this  prayer  is,  ihai^  on  the  condition 
specified,  God  would  take  away  his  life* 

After  the  rebellion  of  the  Israelites  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  in 
which  they  made,  and  worshipped,  the  golden  calf,  God  directed 
Moses  to  let  him  alone,  that  he  might  consume  them^  and  promised 
to  make  of  Moses  himself  a  great  nation.  Alluring  as  this  promise^ 
was,  Moses  loved  Israel  too  well,  to  forsake  them  on  this  pressing 
occasion.  He  therefore  besought  God  to  forgive  them,  with  ereat 
earnestness  and  anxiety ;  and  prayed  fervently  also,  that,  if  he 
would  not  forgive  them,  he  would  take  away  his  own  life;  proba- 
bly, that  he  might  not  witness  the  melancholy  sight  of  the  ruin  of  a 
people,  for  whom  he  had  done,  and  suffered,  so  much,  and  in  whose 
interests  his  heart  was  so  entirely  bound  up.  The  book  here  cal- 
led the  book  which  God  had  written^  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  a  re- 
gister, in  which  were  recorded  the  names  of  living  persons  ;  and  in 
the  present  case,  is  considered  as  a  register,  written  by  God,  in 
which  were  enrolled  the  names  of  all  livmg  men.  To  blot  out  the 
name  is  equivalent  to  taking  away  the  hfe  of  the  person,  thus  regis- 
tered. That  this  was  what  was  intended  by  Moses  must,  1  think, 
be  unanswerably  evident  from  the  observations,  which  have  been 
already  made. 

A  similar  prayer  of  the  same  illustrious  man  is  recorded  in 
Numb.  xi.  14,  15, 1  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  because 
it  is  too  heavy  for  me.  And,  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me,  kill  me,  I 
pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight ;  and  let 
me  not  see  my  wretchedness.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  seems  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case,  Moses  prayed,  that  he 
might  not  live  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  people  ;  and  in  the  latter,  re- 
(tuested  to  be  released  &om  life,  because  he  was  unable  to  bear 
the  burden  of  superintending,  and  providing  for  them. 

The  other  passage  is  Rom.  ix.  1 — 3,  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ  ^ 
Hie  not  ^  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  m  the  Holy  Ghost  ^ 
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that  I  have  great  heaviness,  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart.  For 
J  could  TDtsh  that  myself  were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my  brethren, 
my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh.  Here  it  is  supposed^  that  St. 
Pau/ declares  himself  desirous,  or  at  least  capable  of  being  desir- 
ous, to  suffer  final  perdition  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  his  brethren, 
the  Israelites,  from  their  ruinous  condition.  But,  I  apprehend,  the 
Apostle  says  no  such  thing.     For, 

In  the  first  place,  the  declaration  in  the  Greek  is  not  I  could  wish, 
but  /  wished :  not  v^vxpuMfv,  in  the  (^tative  mode,  Imt  iivxf^^)  ^^  ^^ 
indicative.  The  Apostle,  therefore,  here  declares  a  fact,  which 
had  taken  place  ;  not  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  present ; 
nor  a  fact,  which  might  take  place  at  that,  or  any  future  time.  I 
do  not  deny,  that  the  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  optative, 
or,  as  it  ought  to  be  here  understood,  in  the  potential,  sense ;  to 
denote  what  could  be  done,  instead  of  what  has  been  done.  But  no 
case  of  this  kind  is  to  be  presumed:  nor  is  such  a  meaning  to  be 
admitted,  unless  the  general  construction  of  a  passage  renders  the 
admission  necessary. 

Secondly.  The  admission  of  it  here  ruins  the  meaning  of  thepas' 
sage  altogether.  It  is  introduced  in  this  manner :  /  say  the  truth 
in  Christ ;  /  lie  not  ;  my  conscience  also  bearing  me  witness  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Now  what  is  the  assertion,  to  gain  credit  to  which, 
these  three  declarations,  two  of  them  attended  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  were  made  ?  It  is  found  in  the  following  verse. 
/  have  great  heaviness  and  continual  sorrow  of  heart.  Can  it  be 
imagined,  that  St.  Paul  would  think  it  necessary,  or  proper,  to 
preface  diis  assertion  in  so  solemn  a  manner  ?  Was  it  a  matter 
even  of  surprise,  that  a  person,  afiiicted  and  persecuted  as  he  was, 
should  be  tne  subject  of  such  sorrow  ?  Could  the  Apostle  need 
the  aid  of  a  triple  declaration,  and  a  double  oath,  to  make  this  as- 
sertion believed  ?  And,  if  these  were  not  necessary,  can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  used  them  for  such  a  purpose ;  or  for  any  pur- 
pose whatever  ? 

As  this  cannot  have  been  the  Apostle's  meaning  of  this  passage ; 
so,  happily,  that  meaning  is  sufficiently  obvious.  St.  Paul,  it  is 
well  known,  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  their  bitter  enemy  ;  as 
hating  their  temple,  worship,  and  nation ;  and  as  conspiring  with 
the  Gentiles  to  subvert  all  those,  which  they  esteemed  their  best 
interests.  This  prejudice  of  theirs  against  him  was  an  immense 
evil :  for  it  not  only  obstructed  powerfiilly,  and  often  fatally,  the 
success  of  his  evangelical  labours  among  the  Gentiles ;  but,  in  al- 
most all  instances,  prevented  the  Jews  &om  receiving  the  Gospel. 
This  evil  the  Aposde  felt  in  its  full  force ;  as  he  teaches  us  on 
many  occasions,  by  endeavouring  earnestly  to  clear  himself  of  the 
imputation.  The  present  is  one  of  those  instances :  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  is  rendered  perfectly  clear,  and  highly  impor- 
tant, when  it  is  considered  in  this  manner ;  and  the  propriety  of 
the  solemn  pre&ce,  with  which  it  commences,  fully  evmced.   The 
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words,  rendered,  tbr  I  could  wish  thai  myself  were  accwrssdfrmn 
Christy  ought  to  be  included,  as  they  plainly  were  intended  to  be, 
in  a  parenUiesis.  The  passage,  truly  translated  in  this  manner, 
will  run  thus :  I  say  the  truth  in  Chnst ;  I  lie  not;  my  amscitncs 
also  bearing  me  witness  m  the  Holy  Ohost ;  that  I  have  great  htari- 
nessj  and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart,  {for  I  also  wished  myse^ 
separated  from  Christ)  for  nw  brethren,  msf  kinsmen,  according  ta 
the  flesh*  That  the  Apostle  nad  really  this  sorrow  and  heavineu 
for  nis  nation  he  knew  would  be  doubted  by  some,  and  disbelieved 
by  others.  He  therefore  naturally,  and  properly,  appeak  to  God 
for  the  reality  of  his  love  to  them,  and  for  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, in  which  it  is  asserted.  To  show  his  sympathy  with  them  in 
their  ruined  state,  he  reminds  them,  that  he  was  once  the  subject  of 
the  same  violent  unbelief,  and  alienation  from  Christ ;  and  that 
then  he  earnestly  chose  to  be  what  he  here  calls  anathema,  justly 
rendered  in  the  margin  separated,  from  Christ,  just  as  they  now 
chose  it.  A  person,  once  in  this  condition,  would  naturally  be 
believed  to  feel  deeply  the  concerns  of  such,  as  were  now  in  the 
same  condition;  and  would,  therefore,  allege  this  consideration  with 
the  utmost  force  and  propriety. 

It  will,  I  am  aware,  be  here  said,  that  this  interpretation  derogates 
exceedingly  from  the  nobleness,  and  expansiveness,  of  the  Apof- 
tle's  benevolence,  as  exhibited  in  the  construction  which  I  am 
opposing.  It  seems  to  me,  that  St.  PauPs  own  meaning  is  as  really 
valuable,  as  any,  which  is  devised  for  him  by  his  commentators. 
There  can  be  no  more  dangerous  mode  of  interpretmg  the  Scrip- 
tures, than  to  drop  their  obvious  sense ;  and  to  substitute  for  it 
one,  which  happens  to  be  more  agreeable  to  ourselves.  Were  I 
to  conunent  in  tnis  manner  on  the  passage  before  us,  I  should  say. 
diat  the  meaning,  to  which  I  object,  is  absurd  and  monstrous;  and 
that,  which  I  adopt,  becoming  the  Apostle's  character.  At  the 
same  tune,  I  woula  lay  no  stress  on  this  remaric.  My  concern  is 
with  the  real  sense  of  the  words.  St.  Paul  must  be  allowed  16 
have  spoken  good  sense :  and  this  the  obvious  and  granmiatical 
construction,  here  given  to  his  language,  makes  him  speak.  Where* 
as,  the  construction,  which  I  oppose,  makes  him  speak  little  left 
than  absolute  nonsense. 

These  two  passages  therefore,  although  relied  on  Co  support  tbt 
doctrine  whicn  I  oppose,  do  not  affect  the  question  at  all ;  and 
the  Scriptures  are  equally  destitue  of  examples,  as  of  precepts,  to 
warrant  the  doctrine. 

5thly.  T%ere  is  no  motive  to  induce  the  Mind  to  this  Resignatiam* 
By  this  I  do  not  intend,  that  no  motive  is  alleged,  but  that  thert 
is  none,  by  which  the  mind  of  a  rational  being  can  be  supposed  to 
be  influenced.  The  motives,  by  which  Christians  are  inauced  to 
be  unwilling  to  sufibr  perditicHi,  are :  1st,  the  loss  ot  endless  and 
perfect  happiness  in  heaven ;  3dly,  the  loss  of  endless  an4  perfect 
virtue,  or  noliness ;  Sdly,  the  suffering  of  endless  and  perfect  fb  $ 
Vol.  III.  14 
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4thly,  tlie  suffering  of  endless  and  perfect  misery ;  and  5thly,  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  a  sinner.     The  motive,  which 
must  produce  the  willingness,  in  question,  must  be  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  overbalance  all  these :  each  of  them  infinite.    Now 
what  is  the  motive  alleged  ?    It  is  the  deUght  experienced  by  the 
Christian  in  seeing  the  glory  of  his  Maker  promoted  by  his  perdi- 
tion.    Without  questioning  the  possibility  of  being  influenced  by 
this  motive,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case^  merely,  is  concemedf^ 
I  observe,  that  the  willingness  to  glorify  God  in  this  manner,  and 
the  pleasure  experienced  in  glorifying  him,  (which  is  the  same 
thing)  is  to  endure  but  for  a  moment :  that  is,  during  this  transient 
life.     The  pain,  through  which  this  momentary  pleasure  is  gain- 
ed, is,  on  the  contrary,  infinite,  or  endless,  in  each  of  the  methods, 
specified  above.     Will  it  be  believed,  that,  if  every  volition  of  man 
is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,  there  can  be  in  this  case  a  voli- 
tion, nay,  a  series  of  volitions,  contrary  to  the  ^eatest  apparent 
good  :  a  good,  infinitely  outweighing  that,  by  which  these  volitions 
are  supposed  to  be  excited  ?     I  say  this  good  is  momentary,  be- 
cause the  subjects  of  perdition,  immediately  after  entering  upon 
their  sufferings,  hate,  and  oppose,  the  glory  of  God  throughout 
eternity.     Whatever  good,  therefore,  the  Christian  can  enioy  in 
glorifying  his  Creator,  nc  can  enjoy  only  during  the  present  ufe. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  Resignation,  here  required  of 
the  Christian,  extends  infinitely  beyond  mat,  which  was  required 
of  Christ  himself.  He  was  required  to  undergo  only  finite  and 
temporary  sufferings.  The  Christian  is  here  required  to  be  wil- 
ling to  undergo  infinite  sufferings.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  were, 
and  he  knew  they  were,  to  be  rewarded  with  infinite  glory  and 
happiness.  Those  of  the  Christian  are  only  to  terminate,  daily, 
in  increasing  shame,  sin,  and  wo,  for  ever.  Christ /or  the  joy  set 
before  him^  endured  the  cross  and  despised  the  shame.  There  is  no 
joy  set  before  the  Christian. 

As  a  rule  of  determining  whether  we  are  Christians^  or  not^  it 
would  seem,  that  hardly  any  supposable  one  could  be  more  un- 
iiappy.     If  we  should  allow  the  doctrine  to  be  sound,  and  scrip- 
tural ;  it  will  not  be  pretended,  that  any,  unless  very  eminent, 
saints  arrive  at  the  possession  of  this  spirit  in  such  a  degree,  as  to 
be  satisfied,  that  they  are  thus  resigned.     None  but  these,  there- 
fore, will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
this  source.     To  all  others,  the  rule  will  be  not  only  useless,  but 
in  a  high  degree  perplexing,  and  filled  with  discouragement.     To 
be  thus  resigned  will,  to  say  the  least,  demand  a  vigour  and  energy 
of  piety,  not  ofien  found.     Rules  of  self-examination,  incompara- 
bly plainer,  and  more  easy  of  application,  are  given  us  in  the 
Scriptures,  fitted  for  all   persons,  and  for  all  cases.     Why,  with 
those  in  our  possession,  we  should  resort  to  this,  especially  when 
it  is  no  where  found  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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explain.     Yet,  if  this  is  not  the  practical  use,  to  be  made  of  this 
doctrine,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  assign  to  it  any  use  at  all. 

The  Resignation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
18  either  a  cheerful  submission  to  the  evils,  which  we  actually  suf- 
fer, or  a  general,  undefinable  preparation  of  mind  to  suffer  such 
others,  as  God  may  choose  to  mflict.  In  the  Bible  this  spirit  is,  I 
believe,  never  referred  to  any  evils,  which  exist  beyond  the  crave. 
If  this  remark  be  just,  as  I  think  it  will  be  found,  mere  can  be  no 
benefit  in  extending  the  subject  farther  than  it  has  been  extended 
by  Revelation.  If  I  mistake  not,  every  good  consequence,  ex- 
pected from  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  opposed,  will  be  derived 
from  the  Resignation  here  described :  while  the  mind  will  be  dis- 
embarrassed of  the  very  numerous,  and  very  serious,  difficulties, 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  doctrine  in  question. 

2dly.  Resignation,  as  here  described,  is  an  indispensable  duty  ef 
mankind* 

The  Government  of  God,  even  ia  this  melancholy  world,  is  the 
result  of  his  perfect  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  Now  nothing 
is  more  evident,  than  that  the  government,  which  Bows  from  sucE 
a  source,  must  be  absolutely  right ;  or  in  other  words,  must  be 
what  perfect  wisdom  and  Virtue,  in  us,  would  certainly  and  entire- 
ly approve.  To  be  resigned  to  such  a  government,  therefore, 
would  be  a  thing  of  course,  were  we  perfectlv  wise  and  virtuous. 
But  what  this  character  would  prompt  us  to  do,  it  is,  now,  our  in- 
dispensable duty  to  do. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  affecting,  view, 
which  we  are  able  to  take  of  the  subject.  The  Government  of 
God  in  this  world  is  a  scheme  of  Mercy ;  the  most  glorious  exhiU- 
tion,  which  can  exist,  of  Infinite  Goodness.  Unless  our  own  per- 
verseness  prevent,  the  most  untoward,  the  most  afflicting,  dispell 
sations,  however  painful  in  themselves,  are  really  fitted  in  the  oest 
manner  to  promote  our  best  interests.  fVe  know,  says  St.  Pmdj 
that  all  things  do  work,  or,  as  in  the  Greek,  labour  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  Qod. 

^  Good,"  says  Mr.  Hervey, 

'<  Good,  when  He  gives,  sapremely  good, 
Nor  less,  when  he  denies ; 
Even  crosses  from  hb  sov'reign  hud 
Are  blessings  in  disguise." 

Surely  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  must  be  the  natural,  the  instinc- 
tive, conduct  of  Piety  to  acouiesce  in  dispensations  of  this  nature. 
Under  the  afflictions  which  it  demands,  and  which  of  course  it  can- 
not but  involve,  we  may,  and  must,  at  times  smart ;  as  a  child  un- 
der the  rod,  when  administered  by  the  most  affectionate  Parental 
hand :  but  like  children,  influenced  by  filial  piety,  we  shall  receive 
the  chastening  with  resignation  and  love. 

3dly.  Resignation  is  also  a  most  profitable  duty. 
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The  profit  of  this  spirit  is  the  increase,  which  it  always  brings,  of 
virtue  and  happiness.  Our  pride  and  passion,  by  which  we  are 
naturally,  and  ot  choice,  governed,  conduct  us  only  to  guilt  and  suf- 
fering. So  long  as  their  dominion  over  us  continues,  we  daily  be- 
come more  sinful,  and  more  miserable,  as  children  become  cmring 
the  continuance  of  their  rebellion  against  their  parents.  The  first 
step  towards  peace,  comfort,  or  hope,  in  this  case,  is  to  attain  a 
quiet,  submissive  spirit*  That  God  will  order  the  things  of  the 
world  as  we  wish,  ignorant  and  sinful  as  we  are,  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  believed.  The  only  resort,  which  remains  for  us,  there- 
fere,  is  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  actuallv  does ;  and  to  believe, 
Aat  what  he  does  is  wise  and  good,  and,  if  we  will  permit  it,  wise 
and  good  for  %u.  To  be  able  to  say,  7%  will  be  doruj  says  Dr. 
Fouap,  ^<  will  lay  the  loudest  storm;''  whether  of  passion  within^ 
or  afoiction  without* 

Children,  when  they  have  been  punished,  are  often,  and,  if  du- 
tiful children,  always  more  affectionate,  and  dutiful,  and  amiable, 
than  before.  Just  such  is  the  character  of  the  children  of  God, 
when  thev  exercise  Evangelical  Resi^piation  under  his  chastening 
hand.  Every  one  of  them,  like  Dovui,  finds  it  good  for  hinutlf^ 
Aai  he  has  been  eMieiedf  an  increase  of  his  comfort ;  an  increase 
of  his  virtue  and  loveliness. 

As  this  disposition  regards  events  not  yet  come  to  pass,  its  effects 
•re  of  the  same  desirame  nature.  For  the  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  fitness  and  beneficial  tendency,  of  all  that  is  future,  the  pious 
mind  will  rely  with  a  steadjr  confidence  on  the  perfect  character  of 
God.  With  this  reliance  it  will  regularly  believe,  that  there  it 
flood  interwoven  with  all  the  real,  as  well  as  apparent,  evil,  which 
mm  time  to  time  may  take  place.  With  this  habitual  disposition 
in  exercise,  the  resigned  man  will  be  quiet  and  satisfied,  or  at  least 
aiq»ported,  when  others  are  borne  down  $  and  filled  with  hope  and 
comfort,  when  worldly  men  sink  in  despair.  All  that  dreadful  train 
of  fears,  distresses,  and  hostilities,  which,  like  a  host  of  besiegers, 
assault  the  unresiened,  and  sack  their  peace,  he  will  have  finally 

8 at  to  flight.  Safetv  and  serenity  have  entered  the  soul :  and  the 
pirit  of  truth  has  there  found  a  permanent  mansion.  Whatever 
evils  still  remain  in  it,  his  delighUul  influence  gradually  removes, 
as  cold,  and  frost,  and  snow,  vanish  before  the  beams  of  the  vernal 
son.  He  will  yield  God  his  own  place  and  province,  and  rejoice 
that  hie  throne  is  prepared  in  the  neavenSj  and  that  hu  IdnftdSam  it 
over  cUL  His  own  station  he  will  at  the  same  time  cheerfully  take 
with  the  spirit  of  a  dutiful  and  faithful  subject,  or  an  obedient 
child ;  and  confide  in  the  divine  Wisdom  for  such  allotments  as  are 
best  suited  to  make  him  virtuous,  useful,  and  happy.  In  this  man* 
ner  he  will  disarm  afflictions  of  their  sting,  and  aeprive  temptations 
of  ^  their  danger,  and  his  spiritual  enemies  of  tneir  success,  hj 
quietly  committing  himself  and  his  bterests  to  the  disposal  of  his 
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Maker.  In  this  mauMr  he  will  become  eflbetnally  peptied  fior 
that  glorious  and  happy  world,  in  which  all  these  evils  will  have 
pasted  ommjf  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new,  divine,  and  eternal, 
train  of  dmments*  In  this  manner  ikt  wirk  of  lUgktemuntu  in 
Us  mind wdfht peaeejondthe  ^€et rf BigkUouitutif  fuUtnen^ 
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THE  LAW  or  GOD. — THE  SECOND  GREAT  COMMAVDHENT.— LOTE 

TO  OUR  NEIGHBOUR. 


Mabk  sii.  81.— yfnil  tKe  tuonditlikt ;  namely  ihis  ;  Thou  tkaU  love  thy  nf^gUtiir 
as  thynlf.    Then  u  nomt  other  commanAneiU  greater  than  tkete 

In  several  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  die  great  du- 
ties of  Lave^  neverence^  and  Humility ,  towards  Gody  and  lUngna- 
iian  to  kis  will ;  and  given  a  summary  account  of  the  other  duties  of 
Piety.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  Second  Com- 
mand. 

In  this  precept,  we  are  required  to  love  our  Neighbour  as  our^ 
tdvts.    In  canvassing  the  duty,  here  enjoined,  I  shall  consider, 

L  Its  Nature ;  ana, 

IL  lU  Extent. 

\.  I  shall  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Nature  of  this 

Before  I  proceed  directly  to  this  subject,  it  will  be  proper  to  re- 
Biind  my  audience,  that,  in  the  discourse  concerning  Love^  consid- 
ered as  an  Attendant  of  Regeneration^  I  exhibited  it  at  length  as  a 
disinterested  disposition  ;  and,  in  this  particular  viewy  exhibited  its 
Nature  J  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  this  system.  Nothing  further  will 
be  needed  under  this  head,  except  an  explanation  of  the  degree^  in 
which  we  are  required  to  love  our  neighbour,  expressed  in  the 
words  as  thyself. 

This  phraseology  has  been  very  difierendy  understood  by  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  contain  a  direction, 
ikai  we  should  love  our  neighbour  with  the  same  kind  of  Love ^  which 
is  exercised  towards  ourselves.  This  plainly  cannot  be  its  mean- 
ing. The  love,  which  we  usually  and  naturally  exercise  towards 
ourselves,  is  selfish  and  sinful,  ouch  a  love,  as  this,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  exercised  towards  our  children,  and  other  darUng  connex- 
ions ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  is,  of  course,  sinful ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  have  been  commanded  by  God.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
>hysically  impossible,  that  wc  should  exercise  it  towards  our 
ellow-creatures  at  large  -,  the  real  objects  of  the  affection  required 
in  the  text ;  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  under  the  second 
head.  Others  have  insisted,  that  we  are  required  to  love  them  in 
the  same  manner,  as  ourselves.  This  cannot  be  the  meaning.  For 
we  love  ourselves  inordinately ;  unreasonably ;  without  candour, 
or  equity ;  even  when  the  kind  of  Love  is  really  Evangelical* 
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Others,  still,  have  supposed,  that  the  command  obliges  us  to  hvM 
cur  neighbour  m  exactly  the  »ame  degree  in  which  we  ought  to  lov€ 
ourseheim,^  This  interpretation,  though  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
others,  is  i^  I  apprenend,  altogether  agreeable  to  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  text«  It  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  heretofore 
shown  satisfectorily,  that  we  are,  in  our  very  nature,  capable  of 
understanding,  realizing,  and  feeling,  idiatever  pertains  to  our- 
selves more  entirely,  than  the  same  thinp,  when  pertaining  to 
others ;  that  our  own  concerns  are  committed  to  us  by  God  m  a 
peculiar  manner ;  that  God  has  made  it  in  a  pecuUar  manner  our 
duty  to  provide  for  our  own;  eipedallyfor  those  of  our  own  housB* 
holds ;  and  that,  thus,  a  regard  to  ourselves,  and  those  who  are 
ours,  is  our  duty  in  a  peculiar  degree.  To  these  things  it  mav  be 
justly  added,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  love  all  those,  included  un- 
der the  word  neighbour,  in  the  same  degree.  Some  of  these  per- 
sons are  plainly  of  much  greater  importance  to  mankind,  than 
others ;  are  possessed  of  greater  talents,  of  higher  excellence,  and 
of  more  usefulness.  Whether  we  make  their  happiness,  or  their 
excellence,  the  o^ ect  of  our  love ;  in  other  words,  whether  we 
regard  them  with  Benevolence,  or  Complacency ;  wc  ought  plainly 
to  make  a  difference,  and  often  a  wide  one,  between  them ;  because 
they  obviously,  and  exceedingly,  differ  in  their  characters  and 
circumstances.  A  great,  excellent,  and  useful  man,  such  as  St. 
Paul  was,  certainly  claims  a  higher  degree  of  love  from  us,  than  a 
person  totallv  inferior  to  him  in  these  characteristics. 

Besides,  if  this  rule  of  entire  equality  had  been  intended  in  the 
command,  wc  ought  certainly  to  have  been  enabled,  in  the  natural 
sense,  to  perform  this  duty.  But  it  is  perfectly  evident,  that  no  man, 
however  well  disposed,  can  exactly  measure,  on  all  occasions,  the 
degree  of  love,  exercised  by  him  towards  his  neighbour,  or  to> 
wards  himself;  or  determine,  in  many  cases,  whether  he  has,  or 
has  not,  loved  himself  and  his  neighbour  in  the  same  degree.  It 
is  plain  therefore,  that,  according  to  this  scheme,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever well  inclined,  determine  whether  we  do,  or  do  not,  perform 
our  duty.  But  it  is  incredible,  that  God  should  make  this  conduct 
our  duty ;  and  yet  leave  us,  in  the  natural  sense,  wholly  unable  to 
perform  it. 

For  these  and  various  other  reasons  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
precept  in  the  text  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbour,  generality,  and 
indefinitely,  as  ourselves.  The  love,  which  we  exercise  towards 
him,  is  ever  to  be  the  same  in  kind,  which  wc  ought  to  exercise 
towards  ourselves  ;  regaixling  both  ourselves  and  him  as  members 
of  the  intelligent  kingdom  ;  as  interested,  substantially,  in  the  same 
manner,  in  the  divine  favour;  as  in  the  same  manner  capable  of 
happiness,  moral  excellence,  and  usefulness ;  of  being  instruments 
of  glory  to  God,  and  of  good  to  our  fellow-creatures ;  as  being 
originally  interested  alike  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and,  with  the 
same  general  probability,  heirs  of  eternal  life.     This  explanation 
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•cenui  to  be  exactly  accordant  with  the  language  of  the  text.  Ab 
does  not  always  denote  exact  equality.  Frequendy  it  indicates 
•quality  in  a  general,  indefinite  sense ;  and,  not  unireqaendy,  a 
atrong  resembuuice,  approximating  towards  an  equalit|r«  There 
is  no  proof,  that  it  intends  an  exact  equality  in  the  text. 

In  many  cases ;  for  example  in  most  cases  of  commutative  jus- 
tice, and  m  many  of  distributive  justice ;  it  is  in  our  power  to  ren- 
der to  others,  exactly,  that  which  we  render  to  ourselves.  Here, 
I  apprehend,  exactness  becomes  the  measure  of  our  duty.  The 
love,  which  I  have  here  described,  is  evidendy  disinterested  ;  and 
would,  in  our  own  case,  supply  motives  to  our  conduct  so  numer- 
ous, and  so  powerful,  as  to  render  selfish  affections  useless  to  us. 
Selfishness,  therefore,  is  a  principle  of  action  totally  unnecessary 
to  inteUiffent  beinffs,  as  sucn ;  even  for  their  own  benefit. 

II.  7n€  Lov€,  nitTt  required,  extends  to  the  whole  hUelligent 
Creution. 

This  position  I  shall  illustrate  hj  the  following  observations : 

1st.  7%<U  it  extends  to  owr  PnmiUes,  Friends,  and  Countrymen, 
miil  not  bequestioned. 

3dly.  Th&i  it  extends  to  our  Enemiei,  and  fty  consequence  to  all 
Mankind,  is  decisively  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  a  variety  of  Scr^ 
iural  passages*  Ye  have  heard^  that  it  hath  been  said,  7%otf  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
Love  your  enemies  ;  bless  them  that  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  yoti;  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefdhf  use  vou,  and  per- 
secute you;  T%at  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  FcUher,  who  u  in 
heaven:  for  he  makethlus  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil,  and  on  the  good; 
and  senaeth  rain  on  the  just,  and  on  the  unjust*  Matt.  v.  43,  &c. 
And  again ;  Fm'  if  ye  love  them  who  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye  f 
for  sinners  also  love  those  that  love  them.  But  I  say  unto  you,  love 
ye  your  enemies;  and  do  good,  and  lend  ;  hoping  for  nothing  again : 
mnd  your  reward  shall  be  great :  am{  ve  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  the  Highest.  Luke  vi.  33,  35.  The  term,  neighbour,  in  this 
precept,  is  explained  by  Christ,  at  the  request  of  a  Scribe,  in  the 
paraUe  of  the  ^ood  Samaritan :  Luke  x.  25  :  and,  with  unrivalled 
force,  and  irresistible  conviction,  is  shown  to  include  the  worst  and 
bitterest  enemies.  Concerning  this  subject  the  Scriptures  have 
left  no  room  for  debate. 

At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  but  be  satisfiictory,  and  useful,  to 
examine  this  subject,  as  it  appears  in  its  nature,  and  is  connected 
with  other  kindred  moral  subjects. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  Pharisees  held  the  doctrine,  that, 
while  we  were  bound  to  love  our  neighbour,  that  is,  our  fiiends,  it 
was  lawful  to  hate  our  enemies.  It  is  equally  well  known,  that 
multitudes  in  every  succeeding  age  have  imbibed  the  same  doctrine ; 
and  that  in  our  own  age,  and  land,  enlightened  as  we  are  by  the 
sunshine  of  the  Gospel,  there  are  not  wanting  multitudes,  who 
adopt  the  same  doctnne ;  and  insistf  not  only  tut  they  may  law- 
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iiilly  hate  their  enemies,  but,  also,  revenge  themselves  on  inch,  as 
have  injured  them,  with  violent  and  extreme  retribution. 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

1st.  7!bl  the  command^  to  love  our  enemies^  is  enforced  by  the 
Example  of  God. 

This  is  the  very  argument,  used  to  enforce  this  precept  by  our 
Saviour.  Love  ye  your  enemies  ;  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you :  and  ye  shall  be  called  the  children  of  the  Highest :  for  he  is 
kind  to  the  evil  and  unthankful.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful^  as  your 
Father^  who  is  in  heaven,  is  merdfui.  The  example  of  God  is 
possessed  of  infinite  authority.  Wc  see  in  it  the  conduct,  which 
infinite  perfection  dictates,  and  in  which  it  delights  ;  and  learn  the 
rules  of  action,  by  which  it  is  pleased  to  govern  itself.  All  that  is 
thus  dictated,  and  done,  is  supremely  right  and  good.  If  we  wish 
our  own  conduct  to  be  right  and  ^ood ;  we  shall  become /b/ZoiDerf 
of  God,  as  dear  children,  in  all  his  imitable  conduct,  ana  particu- 
larly in  that,  which  is  so  strongly  commended  to  our  imitation* 
Christ  also,  who  has  presented  to  our  view  in  his  own  life  the 
conduct  of  God,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, and  more  easily  copied  by  us,  has  in  his  prayer  for  his 
murderers,  while  suspended  on  the  cross,  enforced  the  precept  in 
the  text  with  unrivalled  energy.     Nothing  could  with  greater 

i)ower,  or  more  commanding  loveliness,  require  us  to  go  and  do 
ikewise. 

To  hate  our  enemies  is  directly  opposed  to  the  authority,  and 
the  glory,  of  these  examples.  The  examples  are  divinely  excel- 
lent and  lovely :  the  conduct  opposed  to  tnem  is,  of  course,  alto- 
gether vile  and  hateful.  Acconlingly,  this  conduct  is  exhibited  to 
us  for  the  purpose  of  commending  the  same  precept,  also,  to  our 
obedience,  as  the  conduct  of  the  worst  of  men.  These  love  their 
friends,  and  hate  their  enemies  ;  even  publicans  and  sinners  do  this ; 
and  all  who  do  this,  and  nothing  more,  bear  a  moral  resemblance 
to  Publicans  and  sinners. 

2dly.  If  we  are  bound  to  love  those  only,  who  are  friends  to  u«, 
we  are  under  no  obligation  to  love  God,  any  longer  than  while  he  is 
our  friend.  "* 

If  we  are  not  bound  to  love  our  enemies ;  whenever  God  be- 
comes an  enemy  to  us,  we  are  not  bound  to  love  Him.  Of  course, 
those  who  are  finally  condemned,  are  fireed  from  all  obligation  to 
love  God,  because  he  is  their  enemy.  In  refusing  to  love  him, 
therefore,  they  are  guilty  of  no  sin ;  but  are  thus  far  perfectly  in- 
nocent, and  perfectly  excellent ;  because  they  do  that,  which  is 
perfectly  right.  Neither  the  happiness,  nor  the  excellence,  ot 
God  furnishes  any  reason,  according  to  this  scheme,  why  we  should 
regard  him  either  with  benevolence  or  complacency.  In  the  same 
manner,  every  person,  in  the  present  world,  can,  by  committing 
the  unpardonable  sin,  release  himself  from  all  obligation  to  love 
bis  Maker;  because  in  this  manner  he  renders  God  his  enemy* 

Vol.  ill.  *  15 
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In  the  same  manner,  every  person,  under  a  sentence  of  reproba- 
tion, is  released  from  his  obligation  to  love  God ;  and  persons  of 
both  these  characters  are  thenceforth  entirely  innocent  and  un- 
blameable.  According  to  this  doctrine  also,  smners  can,  and  do, 
continually  lessen  their  obligation  to  love  God,  in  proportion  as 
they  make  him  more  and  more  angry  vrith  them  day  by  day.  By 
advancing,  therefore,  in  a  course  of  opposition  and  aisobedience 
to  God,  they  advance  nearer  and  nearer  to  an  unblameable  Ufe  and 
character. 

3dly.  According  to  this  doctrintj  good  men  are  not  houndj  in  or- 
dinary  casesj  to  love  sinners. 

That  sinners  are,  ordinarily,  enemies  to  good  men,  will  not  be 
questioned :  that  they,  often,  are  very  bitter  enemies,  cannot  be  de- 
nied. If,  then,  this  doctrine  be  true ;  good  men  are,  plainly,  not 
bound  to  love  them,  nor,  of  course,  to  befriend  them ;  to  relieve 
their  distresses ;  to  promote  their  happiness ;  nor  to  seek  their 
salvation. 

4thly.  According  to  this  doctriney  sinners  are  notj  ordinarily ^  bound 
to  love  each  other. 

Sinners  are  not  only  enemies  to  good  men,  but  to  each  other. 
In  every  such  case,  they  are  relieved  from  all  obligations  to  love 
each  other ;  and  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  enemies,  are  justi- 
fied not  only  in  the  sight  of  man,  but  in  the  sight  of  God  also,  in 
withholding  their  love,  and  the  expression  of  it,  from  each  other. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  attend  to  the  necessary,  and  practi- 
cal, consequences  of  this  doctrine.  A  moral  being,  whose  moral 
conduct  is  such,  as  to  justify  us  in  withholding  our  love  from  him, 
cannot  be  regarded  with  indifTerencc ;  but  must  of  course  be 
hated;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  may  justifiably  be  hated,  because 
his  character  is  really  hateful.  But  if  it  be  right  to  hate  our  ene- 
mies, it  is  undoubtedly  right  to  exhibit  our  hatred  of  them  in  its  pro- 
er  expressions ;  such  as  censure,  punishment,  and  hostilities, 
n  this  principle,  mankind  would  contend  with  each  other,  in  their 

Eublic  and  private  controversies,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  right ; 
ecause  it  was  dictated  by  conscience,  and  not  merely  by  passion. 
He,  who  beheld  an  enemy,  would  be  justified  in  hating  him ;  and 
he,  who  was  thus  hated,  would,  on  the  same  ground,  be  justified  in 
reciprocating  the  hatred.  To  express  this  justifiable  hatred  in 
quarrels  would  be  equally  accoraant  widi  rectitude ;  and  men 
would  fight  each  other,  on  a  new  basis  of  principle.  Revenge 
would  be  accounted  doing  God  service.  The  persecutor,  burning 
with  rage  against  the  miserable  victims  of  his  cruelty,  exulting  in 
his  successful  ravages  of  human  happiness,  and  smiling  over  the 
tortures  of  the  rack,  and  the  agonies  of  the  flame,  would  with  new 
confidence  say,  "  Let  the  Lora  be  glorified."  War,  instead  of 
being  the  conflict  of  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  and  wrath,  would  be 
changed  into  an  universal  crusade  of  piety  :  and  new  Mohammeds 
would  stalk  through  the  world,   to  execute  righteousness  by 
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batchery,  aiid  plant  truth  with  the  sword.  Every  national  contest 
would  become  a  war  of  extermination.  Every  land  would  be 
changed,  by  a  professed  spirit  of  righteousness,  into  a  mere  field 
of  slaughter ;  and  every  age,  by  the  mere  dictates  of  conscience, 
converted  into  a  period  of  unmin^led  and  immeasurable  wo. 

The  contrary  principle,  in  good  men,  wherever  they  are  found, 
is  an  extensive  source  of  the  peace  and  comfort,  actually  enjoy- 
ed in  this  unhappy  world :  and  its  influence  on  the  consciences 
even  of  wickeo  men  is  such,  as  to  eflfectuate  no  small  cmiet  and 
comfort  for  themselves  and  others ;  and  to  prevent  mucn  of  the 
evil,  naturally  flowing  from  this  pernicious  doctrine. 

But  the  one  half  of  the  story  is  not  yet  told.  Had  God  adopt- 
ed this  doctrine  as  the  rule  of  his  own  conduct,  what  would,  long 
since,  have  become  of  mankind  ?  Sinners  never  love  God ;  but 
always  hate  him ;  and  of  consequence  rebel  against  his  govern- 
ment, violate  his  law,  and  oppose  his  designs.  In  other  words, 
they  are  uniformly,  and  unceasindy,  his  enemies.  Had  God, 
then,  been  governed  by  this  principle  ;  had  he  hated  his  enemies ; 
nay,  had  he  exercisea  no  love,  tenderness,  or  compassion,  for 
them;  he  must  immediately «bave  exerted  his  infinite  power,  to 
render  them  only,  and  eternally,  miserable.  In  this  case,  no 
scheme  of  Redemption  would  ever  have  been  formed  for  our  miser- 
able race  by  the  infinite  Mind.  The  compassionate  and  dorious 
Redeemer,  instead  of  becoming  incarnate,  instead  of  livmg  and 
dying  for  sinners,  would  have  cJad  himself  only  with  vengeance  a$ 
a  cloak  ;  and  arrayed  himself  with  anger  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem* 
Instead  of  ascendmg  the  cross,  and  entering  the  tomb,  he  would 
merely  ^re  trodden  the  vrine'press  alone^  ana  trampled  the  people  in 
kU  fury.  Their  blood  would  have  been  sprinkled  on  his  garments j 
and  stained  all  his  raiment.  The  day  of  vengeance^  only,  would 
have  been  in  his  heart  ;  and  the  year  of  his  redeemed  would  have 
never  come. 

t  No  sun  would  now  rise  upon  the  unjust :  no  rain  descend  upon  the 
evil  and  unthankful.  The  Word  of  life  would  never  have  been 
revealed  to  mankind.  The  Sabbath,  with  its  serene,  peaceful,  and 
cheering  beams,  would  never  have  dawned  upon  this  melancholy 
world ;  nor  the  Sanctuary  unfolded  its  doors,  that  sinners  might 
enter  in,  and  be  saved.  The  voice  of  Mercy  would  never  have 
been  heard  within  \tB  hallowed  walls.  God  would  never,  with  in- 
finite tenderness,  Imve  called  rebels  and  apostates  to  faith,  repent- 
ance, and  holiness,  in  the  L<»tl  Jesus  Christ ;  nor  proflferea  par* 
don,  and  peace,  to  the  returning  penitent. 

Heaven  would  never  have  opened  thei  gates  of  life  and  glory  to 
this  ruined  world.  The  general  assembly  of  the  first-horn  would 
never  have  been  gathered ;  nor  would  that  divine  kingdom,  which 
shall  for  ever  increase  in  its  peace  and  prosperity,  its  virtue  and 
glory,  ever  have  begun. 
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The  fairest  attribute,  the  peculiar  excellence,  of  tbe  Godhead, 
the  divine  Mercy,  would  neitner  have  been  unfolded,  nor  existed. 
Angels  would  never  have  sung,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  peace 
on  earth  ;  and  good-will  towards  men.  On  the  contrary,  sin  with- 
out bounds,  and  misery  without  end,  would  have  reigned  with  an 
uninterrupted  and  eternal  dominion  over  all  the  millions  of  the 
race  of  Adam. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  unanswerably  evident,  that  all 
Mankind  are  included  under  the  word  neighbour. 

3dly«  This  term,  of  course,  extends  to  all  other  Intelligent  beings, 
to  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  objects  of  love  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  happy. 

To  desire  the  happiness  of  beings  who  cannot  be  happy,  is  to 
exercise  our  affections  in  vain.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  those, 
whom  God  has  doomed  for  their  sins  to  everlasting  suffering,  is  to 
oppose  his  known,  declared  will.  But  even  in  these  extreme 
cases,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  our  duty  to  feel  a  general  spirit  of  bene- 
volence towaras  the  miserable  sufferers.  God  has  mformed  uf;, 
that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly right,  and  proper,  for  us  to  ex{ierience  the  same  disposition. 
This  doctrine  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  Were 
we  to  receive  tidings  from  God,  that  these  unhappy  beings  would, 
at  some  future  period,  be  restored  to  holiness  and  happiness; 
every  being,  under  the  influence  of  this  love,  would  rejoice  with 
inexpressible  joy ;  and  would  find,  that,  instead  of  indulging  en- 
mity towards  them,  he  had  ever  been  ready  to  exercise  a  benevo- 
lent concern  for  their  welfare. 

Thai  virtuous  beings,  throughout  the  universe,  are  proper  ob- 
jects of  this  love,  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Of  these  beings,  an- 
gels only  are  known  to  us ;  and  their  character,  as  unfolded  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  a  complete  proof  of  this  position.  To  mankind  they 
are  related,  merely,  as  intelligent  creatures  of  the  same  God.  Yet 
they  cheerfully  become  ministering  spirits  for  the  benefit  of  men  ; 
inhabitants  of  a  distant  world ;  of  the  humblest  intelligent  char- 
acter ;  enemies  to  their  Creator ;  and  enemies  to  themselves.  Such 
an  example  decides  this  point  without  a  comment. 

4thly.  The  Love,  required  in  this  precept,  extends,  in  its  Opera- 
tions, to  all  the  good  offices,  which  we  are  capable  of  rendering  to 
others.  ^ 

The  benevolence,  enjoined  by  God,  is,  as  was  formerly  observ- 
ed, an  active  principle,  prompting  those,  whom  it  controls,  to  ex- 
ert themselves  in  all  the  modes  of  beneficence  which  are  in  their 
power,  and  are  required  by  the  circumstances  of  their  fellow-men. 
infinitely  different  from  the  cold  philanthropy  of  modem  philoso- 
phers, which  spends  itself  in  thoughts  and  words,  in  sighs  and  tears. 
Its  whole  tendency  is  to  employ  itself  in  the  solid  and  useful  acts  of 
kindness,  by  which  the  real  good  of  others  is  efficaciously  promo- 
ted.   This  philanthropy  ovenooks  the  objects  which  are  around  it. 
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and  within  its  reach ;  and  exhausts  itself  in  pitying  sufferers  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  distant  aees :  sufferers,  so  distant,  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  receiving  relief  from  any  supposable  beneficence,  which 
it  might  exercise.  These  are,  indeed,  most  convenient  objects  of 
such  a  philanthropy*  For,  as  it  is  impossible  to  do  them  good 
by  any  acts  of  kindness,  which  are  in  our  power,  we  naturally  feel 
ourselves  released  from  the  obligation  to  attempt  any  such  acts ; 
and  thus  enjoy,  with  no  small  self-complacency,  the  satisfaction 
of  believing,  that,  although  we  do  no  good,  we  are  still  very  be- 
nevolent ;  and  are  contented  with  thinJung  over  the  §ood,  which 
we  would  do,  were  the  objects  of  our  benevolent  wishes  within 
our  reach.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  kindness  of  this  nature  is  ar- 
dent and  vivid  upon  paper,  and  flourishes  thriftly  in  conversation ; 
but,  whenever  it  is  summoned  to  action  by  the  sight  of  those,  whom 
it  ought  to  befriend,  it  languishes,  sickens,  and  dies.  Its  seat  is 
only  m  the  imagination ;  and  unfortunately  it  has  no  connexion 
either  with  the  purse,  the  hand,  or  the  heart.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, professed  hospitality  is  often  struck  dumb  by  the  arrival  of  a 
guest ;  and  boasted  patriotism,  at  the  appearance  of  a  proposed 
subscription  for  some  beneficial  public  purpose. 

Such  is  not  the  love  of  the  Gospel.  The  happiness  of  others  is 
its  original,  commanding  object ;  and  the  promotion  of  that  happi- 
ness its  employment,  and  delight.  The  objects  for  whom,  and  tne 
manner  in  which,  it  is  to  be  employed,  are  felt  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, if  good  can  really  be  done.  The  kind  of  good  is  also  a 
matter  of  indifference  ;  provided  it  be  real,  and  as  extensive,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 

It  will  be  useful  to  illustrate  this  subject  in  a  number  of  particu- 
lars, sufficient  to  exhibit  its  tendency  and  extent,  in  the  variety  of 
its  operations. 

First.  The  Love^  required  in  this  precept^  will  prevent  us  from 
voluntarily  injuring  others. 

Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigftbour  ;  therefore  love  is  the  fulfil' 
ling  of  the  law.  The  stress,  here  laid  upon  this  characteristic  of 
love,  is  remarkable.  For  St*  Paul  declares,  that  for  this  reason 
it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  understand, 
that  this  is  the  only  reason  ;  but  that  it  is  one  very  important  rea- 
son. At  the  same  time  we  are  to  remember,  that  voluntary  beings 
who  do  no  ill,  always,  and  of  course,  do  good. 

From  this  characteristic  of  Evangelical  love  wc  learn,  that  those 
who  are  controlled  by  it,  cannot  be  the  authors  of  falsehood,  fi^ud, 
slander,  sophistrv,  seduction,  pollution,  quarrels,  oppression,  plun- 
der, or  war.  All  these,  in  wnatever  degree  they  exist,  are  real, 
and  usually  are  great  injuries  to  others.  These,  therefore,  are  in 
no  sense  firuits  of  love.  They  may,  and  do  indeed,  exist  in  greater 
or  less  degrees,  in  the  minds,  and  lives,  of  those,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  it ;  but  it  is  because  their  love  is  partial  and  imperfect. 
^        Were  this  spirit  to  become  the  universal,  and  the  only,  character 
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of  mankind ;  what  a  mighty  mass  of  human  calamities  would  van- 
ish from  the  world ! 

Secondly,  Among  the  positive  acts  of  beneficence,  dictated  by 
the  love  of  the  Gospel,  the  contrilmtion  of  our  pnmtrty  forms  an 
mteresting  part.  To  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  tne  naked,  and 
to  perform  other  acts,  generally  of  the  same  nature,  have  by  man- 
kind at  lar^e  been  esteemed  such  eminent  and  important  specimens 
of  this  spirit,  as  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the  very  name 
of  Charity  ;  that  is,  of  Lovt ;  to  the  exclusion  of  other  efforts,  not 
less  truly  benevolent.  They  are,  at  the  same  time,  accompanied, 
more  obviously  than  most  other  communications  of  bcnencence^ 
by  the  appearance  of  self-denial,  and  of  doing  good  without  refer- 
ence to  a  reward. 

But  although  acts  of  this  kind  are  peculiarly  amiable,  and  pe- 
culiarly respected,  they  are,  still,  no  more  really  dictated  by 
Evangelical  love,  than  the  contribution  of  our  property  to  the  pur- 
poses of  hospitality,  to  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  the 
erection  of  cnurches,  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  and  tne  sup- 
port of  government.  All  these  are  important  means  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  and  he,  who  does  not  cheerfully  contribute  to  them,  is 
either  ignorant  of  their  nature,  and  his  own  duty,  or  is  destitute  of 
Evangelical  benevolence. 

Thirdly.  Lovt  to  our  neighbour  dictates^  ahoj  every  otMtr  office  of 
kindness  which  may  promote  his  present  welfare^ 

Under  this  extensive  head  are  comprehended  our  Instruction  of 
others ;  our  Advice ;  our  Countenance ;  our  reproof;  our  S3rmpathy 
with  them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows ;  those  which  are  called  our 
Civilities ;  our  obligingness  of  deportment ;  our  Defence  of  their 

§ood  name ;  our  Professional  assistance ;  our  peculiar  efforts  for 
leir  relief  and  comfort,  on  occasions  which  peculiarly  demand 
them  ;  and,  especially,  those  kind  offices,  which  are  alwavs  needed 
by  the  sick  ana  the  afflicted.  The  tendency  of  love,  lite  that  of 
the  needle  to  the  pole,  is  steadily  directed  to  the  promotion  of  hap- 
piness, and  of  course  to  the  relief  of  distress.  The  cases  in  which 
this  object  can  be  obtained,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  can  be  ac- 
complished, are  of  no  consequence  in  the  eye  of  Love.  It  only 
asks  the  questions,  how,  when,  and  where  good  can  be  done? 
When  these  are  satisfactorily  answered,  it  is  ever  ready  to  act 
with  vigour  and  efficacy,  to  the  production  of  any  good ;  except 
that  it  is  regularly  disposed  to  devote  its  labours,  especially,  to  that 
which  is  especially  necessary.  As  its  sole  tendency  is  to  pro- 
mote happiness ;  it  is  evident,  that  it  cannot  but  be  ready  to  act  for 
this  end,  in  whatever  manner  may  be  in  its  power.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  willing  to  do  good  in  some  cases,  and  not  in  others,  will  find 
little  reason  to  believe,  that  he  possesses  the  benevolence  of  the 
Gospel. 

Fourthly.  Love  to  our  neighbour  is  especially  directed  to  the  good 
of  his  soul. 
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As  the  soul  is  of  in<»re  worth  than  the  body ;  as  the  interests  of 
eternity  are  more  important  than  those  of  time ;  so  the  immortal 
concerns  of  man  demand,  proportionally,  the  good-will,  and  the 
kind  offices,  of  his  fellow-men.  In  discharging  the  duties,  created 
by  this  great  object  of  benevolence,  we  are  required  to  instruct, 
counsel,  reprove,  rebuke,  restrain,  encourage,  comfort,  support,  and 
invigorate  them,  so  far  as  it  shall  be  in  our  power.  We  are*  also 
bound  to  forgive  cheerfully  their  unkindness  to  us ;  to  bear  with  their 
frowardness ;  to  endure  patiendy  their  slowness  of  apprehensioui 
or  reformation ;  and  to  repeat  our  efforts  for  their  good ;  as  we  have 
opportunity,  unto  the  end.  For  this  purpose  we  are  bound  to  hope 
concerning  them^  so  long  as  hope  can  be  exercised^  that  neither 
we,  nor  they,  may  be  discouraged ;  and  to  pray  for  them  withoui 
ceasing.  All  these  offices  of  kindness  are  the  immediate  dictates  of 
Evangelical  Love.  He,  therefore,  who  does  not  perform  them  in 
some  good  measure  at  least,  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  Gospel. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  jFVom  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  the  Second  great 
Command  of  the  Moral  Law  u,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  text,  like  th$ 
First. 

It  is  notonly  prescribed  by  the  same  authority,  and  possessed 
of  the  same  obligation,  unalterable  and  eternal ;  but  it  enjoins 
exactly  the  exercise  of  the  same  disposition.  The  Love,  required 
in  this  command,  is  exactly  the  same  which  is  required  in  the  first : 
a  sinele  character,  operating  now  towards  God,  and  now  towards 
our  fellow-creatures.  Equally  does  it  resemble  the  first  in  its 
importance.  That  regulates  all  our  conduct  towards  God ;  this 
towards  other  Intelligent  beings.  Each  is  of  infinite  importance ; 
each  is  absolutely  indispensable.  If  either  did  not  exist,  or 
were  not  obeyed ;  a  total  and  dreadful  chasm  would  be  found  in 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  universe.  United,  they  perfectly 
provide  for  both.  The  duty,  prescribed  in  the  first,  is  undoubt- 
edly first  in  order :  but  that,  prescribed  by  the  last,  is  no  less 
indispensable  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  InteUigent 
creation.' 

Sdly.  Piety  and  Morality  are  here  shomn  to  be  inseparable. 

It  lias,  I  trust,  been  satis&ctorily  evinced,  that  the  love,  required 
in  the  divine  law,  is  a  single  disposition ;  indivisible  in  its  nature ; 
diversified,  and  distinguishable,  only  as  exercised  toward  different 
objects.  When  exercised  towards  God,  it  is  called  Piety  f  when 
exercised  towards  mankind,  it  is  customarily  styled  Morality. 
Wherever  both  objects  are  known,  both  are  loved  of  course  by 
every  one,  in  whom  this  disposition  exists.  He,  therefore,  who 
loves  not  God,  loves  not  man;  and  he  who  does  not  love  man,  does 
not  love  God. 
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Sdlj.  We  here  see^  that  the  Ret^ionofthe  Scr^iures  is  the  true^ 
andomvj  eaurce  of  all  the  duties  of  life. 

On  tne  obedience  of  the  first  and  great  commandment  is  found- 
ed  the  obedience  of  the  second :  and  on  theee  two  hang  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets :  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  the  instructioni 
of  the  Apostles.  Religion  commences  with  Love  to  God;  and 
terminates  in  love  to  man.  Thus  begun,  and  thus  ended,  it  in- 
volves every  duty ;  and  produces  every  action,  which  is  reward^ 
able,  praiseworthy,  or  useful.  There  is  nothing,  which  ought  to 
be  done,  which  it  does  not  effectuate :  there  is  nothing  which 
ought  not  to  be  done,  which  it  does  not  prevent.  It  makes  Intel- 
ligent  creatures  virtuous  and  excellent.  It  makes  mankind  good 
parents  and  children,  good  husbands  and  wives,  good  bromers 
and  sisters,  good  neighbours  and  friendS|  good  rulers  and  sub- 
jects; and  renders  families,  neighbourhoods,  and  States,  orderly, 
peaceful,  harmonious,  and  happy.  As  it  produces  the  punctual 
performance  of  all  the  duties,  so  it  effectually  secures  all  the  rights, 
of  mankind.  For  rightsyinusj  are  nothing j  but  just  claims  to  the 
performance  of  duties  bv  others.  Thus  the  Religion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  the  true  and  only  source  of  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity, 
to  the  world. 
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EFFECTS   OF    BENEVOLENCE   ON    PERSONAL   HAPPINESS* 


Acts  ii.  36.—/  ha»e  ahtwtd  you  aU  thingt,  Aow  that,  to  labtntrine,  ye  oiigfti  to  n^» 
port  the  week  ;  and  to  remember  the  wordt  of  the  LordJenu,  hoio  he  eaid;  it  it 
more  bleued  to  fht  than  to  receive. 

In  the  prececUng  discourse,  I  considered,  at  some  length,  that 
Love  to  our  Neighbour,  which  is  required  in  the  Second  Command 
of  the  moral  law.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  this  disposition 
is  more  productive  of  happiness,  than  anif  other. 

The  speech  of  St.  raul,  recorded  m  this  chapter,  I  have  long 
considered  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  pathetic  elocjuence, 
ever  uttered  by  man.  Tne  occasion,  the  theme,  the  sentiments, 
the  doctrines,  the  style,  are  all  of  the  most  ezauisite  kind,  wholly 
suited  to  each  other,  and  calculated  to  make  tne  deepest  impres- 
sion on  those  who  heard  him.  Tlu  elders  of  the  Church  ofEphesut^ 
to  whom  It  was  addressed,  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel;  converts 
to  Christianity  made  by  himself;  his  own  spiritual  children,  who 
owed  to  him,  under  God,  their  deliverance  from  endless  sin  and 
misery,  and  their  attainment  of  endless  holiness  and  happiness. 
They  were  endeared  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them,  by  the  tenderest  of 
all  possible  tics ;  presiding  over  a  Church,  formed  in  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  principal  countries  in  the  world ;  at  a  period  when  here- 
sy, contention,  and  dissoluteness,  were  prophetically  seen  by  him 
to  be  advancing  with  hasty  strides,  to  rum  Christianity  in  that 
region.  This  address  was,  therefore,  delivered  at  a  time  when 
all  that  was  dear  to  him^  or  them,  was  placed  in  the  most  immi- 
nent hazard  of  speedy  destruction.  Thef/  were  the  persons,  from 
whom  almost  all  the  exertions  were  to  be  expected  which  mieht 
avert  this  immense  evil,  and  secure  the  contrary  inestimable 
good ;  the  Shepherds,  in  whose  warm  affection,  care,  and  faithful- 
ness, lay  the  whole  future  safety  of  the  flock.  He  was  the  Aposde. 
by  whom  the  flock  had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  and 
by  whom  the  shepherds  were  formed,  qualified,  and  appointed* 
He  had  now  come,  for  the  great  purpose  of  admonishing  theoi 
of  their  own  duty,  and  of  the  danger  of  the  flock,  committed  to 
their  charge.  He  ipet  them  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  visit* 
ing  his  children  after  a  long  absence.  He  met  them  for  the^  last 
time.  He  assembled  them  to  hear  his  last  fsurewell  on  this  side  the 
grave. 
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To  enforce  their  duty  in  the  strongest  manner,  he  begins  his 
address  with  reminding  them  of  his  manner  of  life,  his  piety,  faith- 
fulness, zeal,  tenderness  for  them,  disinterestedness  of  conduct, 
fortitude  under  the  severest  sufferings,  diUgence  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  steady  dependence  on  God,  and  entire  devotion  to  the 
great  business  of  the  salvation  of  men.  To  them,  as  eye  witness- 
es, he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  declarations.  1%emne  charges 
solemnly,  before  God,  to  follow  his  example :  warning  them  of 
approaching  and  accumulating  evil ;  and  commending  them  to  the' 
protection,  and  grace,  and  truth,  of  God,  for  their  present  safety, 
and  future  reward. 

^'^ith  this  extensive,  most  solemn,  and  most  impressive  prepa- 
ration, he  closes  his  discourse,  in  a  word,  with  the  great  truth  which 
he  wished  to  enforce j  and  the  great  duty  which  he  wished  to  enjoiuj  as 
ihe  sum,  and  substance,  of  all  his  instructions,  precepts,  and  exam- 
ple ;  exhorting  them  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lard  Jesus^  which 
ne  said,  It  is  more  blessed  to  givje,  than  to  receive. 

In  no  remains  of  Demosthenes^  or  Cicero j  can  be  found  thq  same 
simplicity,  address,  solemnity,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  miited. 
Paul  was  a  man  immensely  superior  to  either  of  these  celebrated 
Orators  in  excellence  of  character ;  and  with  the  aid  of  Christian- 
ity to  influence,  and  Inspiration  to  direct,  rose  to  a  height,  and 
enlarjged  his  views  to  an  extent,  of  which  no  other  man  was  ever 
capable.  His  eloquence,  like  the  poetry  of  Isaiah,  rises  beyond 
every  parallel ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  disposition,  seconded  in 
a  glorious  manner  the  greatness  of  his  views,  the  tenderness  of  his 
sentiments,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions.  He  speaks  as  if 
he  indeed  possessed  the  toneue  of  Angels ;  and  the  things  which 
he  utters  are  such,  as  Angcis,  without  superior  aid,  would  never 
have  been  able  to  conceive. 

TTu  Words,  which  he  declares  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Sav- 
iour,  are  no  where  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  as  having  been  uttered 
in  the  manner  here  specified.  They  were,  however,  unauestiona- 
bly  the  words  of  Christ ;  and  not  improbably  addressed  to  Paul 
himself.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  words  of  the  highest  possible 
import ;  and  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  language  of  all  our 
Saviour's  preaching,  and  of  all  his  conduct.  The  Spirit  by  which 
he  was  governed,  they  perfectly  describe  ;  the  actions  which  he 
performed,  and  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent,  they  perfectly 
"explain.  Of  all  his  precepts  they  are  a  complete  summary ;  and 
of  nis  whole  character,  as  a  moral  being,  they  are  a  succinct,  but 
full  and  glorious  exhibition. 

The  import  of  them  cannot  be  easily  mistaken,  unless  from 
choice.  To  give,  is  an  universal  description  of  communicating 
good;  to  receive^  an  equally  extended  description  of  gaining  it 
from  others.  The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  conduct  is  pro- 
nounced here  to  be  happier  or  more  blessed  than  the  latter.  To  be 
blessedy  is  to  receive  happiness  from  God,  from  our  fellow-crea* 
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tures,  or  from  ourselves ;  and  denotes,  therefore,  all  the  good^ 
which  wt  do  lunoj  or  shall  hereafter^  tnjoy.  The  doctrine  of  the  text 
is,  therefore,  that, 

It  is  more  desirable  to  communicate  happiness^  than  to  receive  it 
from  others. 

I  am  aware  that  the  selfishness,  which  dwells  in  every  human 
mind,  and  clouds  every  human  intellect,  as  well  as  biasses  eveiy 
human  decision  concerning  moral  subjects,  revolts  at  this  doctrine^ 
To  admit  it,  is  a  plain  condemnation  of  our  ruling  character,  and  a 
judicial  sentence  of  reprobation  on  all  our  conouct.  In  a  world 
of  selfish  beings,  where  one  universal  disposition  reigns,  and  rav« 
ages;  it  cannot  but  be  expected  by  a  man,  even  moderately 
versed  in  human  nature,  that  the  general  suffrage  will  be  given,  in 
favour  of  the  general  character.  Every  man  knows,  that  his  own 
cause  is  in  question ;  and  that  his  vote  is  an  acquittal,  or  condem- 
nation of  himself.  From  this  interested  tribunal  an  impartial  issue 
cannot  be  hoped.  In  a  virtuous  world,  instead  of  that  proverbial, 
and  disgraceful  aphorism,  that,  where  you  find  a  man^s  interest,  you 
find  the  man,  the  nobler  and  more  vindicable  sentiment,  that,  we 
should  find  the  man,  where  we  find  his  duty,  would  unquestionably 
prevail.  If  the  united  voice  of  our  race,  thef  efore,  should  decide 
aeainst  this  great  evangelical  doctrine,  the  innumerable  compos^ 
oj  Angels,  md  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  may  be  easih^ 
expected  to  give  their  unqualified  decision  m  its  favour.  In  theur 
happy  residence,  a  selfish  being  would  be  a  prodigy,  as  well  as  a 
monster. 

Even  in  our  own  world,  we  may,  however,  lay  hold  on  facts, 
which  fully  evince  the  doctrine  to  be  possible.  Parents  are  often 
found  preferring  the  happiness  of  their  children  to  their  own  per- 
sonal and  private  good,  and  enjo]^ing  more  satisfaction  in  commu* 
nicating  good  to  tnem,  than  in  gaining  it  from  the  hands  of  others. 
Friends  have  frequently  found  their  chief  happiness  in  promoting 
the  wcll-bein^  of  the  objects  of  their  friendship.  Patriots  have, 
sometimes  at  least,  cheerfully  forgotten  all  private  concerns,  and 
neglected  the  whole  business  of  gaining  personal  gratification,  for 
the  sake  of  rendering  important  services  to  their  beloved  counter* 
T%e  Apostles  also,  with  a  spirit  eminently  disinterested  and  heav- 
enly, cheerfully  sacrificed  every  private  consideration  for  the 
divme  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men« 
Nothing  of  this  nature  moved  tlum  ;  neither  counted  they  their  livei. 
dear  unto  themselves^  so  that  they  might  finish  their  course  with  joy^ 
and  the  ministry  which  they  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  few^ 
tifv  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  ofGodm 

flow,  what  forbids ;  what  I  mean,  in  the  nature  of  thin^ ;  that, 
with  an  afiection  as  tender  and  vigorous,  as  parents  feel  Tor  their 
children,  and  finends  for  their  friends ;  which  patriots  have  at  timeB- 
felt  for  their  country,  and  which  the  Apostles  of  Christ  felt  for  the 
souk  of  their  fellow-men ;  we  should,  in  a  nobler  state  of  ewi* 
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ence,  escape  from  the  bonds  of  selfishness,  and  send  Cnlh  our 
good-will  to  ever}'  intelligent  being  whom  we  know,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  take  delight  in  the  happiness  of  all  around  us,  and 
to  experience  our  first  enjoyment  in  communicating  good,  wherev- 
er we  could  find  a  recipient.  That  such  a  disposition  would  be  a 
desirable  one,  will  not  be  disputed.  Why  may  it  not  exist  ?  What 
is  there,  which  will,  of  necessity,  forbid  such  enlargement,  excel- 
lency, and  dignity,  of  moral  character  ?  Why  may  not  a  world 
be  filled  with  Intelligent  beings,  devoted  to  this  great  and  God- 
like end,  and  gloriously  exhibiting  the  image  and  beauty  of  their 
Creator  ?  The  only  answer  to  Siese  questions,  which  an  oppo- 
nent can  bring,  is,  that  in  this  guilty,  wretched  world,  the  contrary 
spirit  universally  prevails.  On  the  same  ground,  the  tenants  of  a 
gaol  may  rationally  determine,  that  the  mass  of  fraud,  theft,  rape, 
and  murder,  for  which  they  are  consigned  to  chains  and  gibbets,  is 
the  true  and  only  character,  which  exists  in  the  palace  of  sove- 
reignty, the  hall  of  legislation,  the  household  of  piety,  and  the 
Church  of  God. 

Admitting,  then,  that  such  a  disposition  is  possible ;  admitting, 
that  it  has,  at  least  in  superior  worlds,  a  real  existence ;  admitting, 
still  farther,  as  all  who  really  believe  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel 
must  admit,  that  it  exists  in  every  sincere  Christian,  even  in  thia 
world :  I  proceed  to  establish  the  doctrine  by  observing, 

L  J%at  all  the  happiness^  which  is  enjoyed  in  the  Universe^  flows 
originally  from  the  voluntary  activity  of  Intelligent  beings. 

All  hapf)iness  is  contrived  ^  and  is  brought  into  existence  by  car- 
rying that  contrivance  into  execution.  Intelligent  beings  alone 
can  contrive,  or  exocute.  From  them,  from  their  voluntary  agency, 
therefore,  all  happiness  springs.  God,  the  great  Intelligent, 
began  this  wonderful  and  immense  work.  Intelligent  creatures, 
endued  with  the  faculties  necessary  for  this  purpose,  coincide  with 
him,  as  instruments,  in  carrying  on  the  vast  design.  On  the  part 
of  Ilim,  or  them,  or  both,  it  is  the  result  of  desien.  If  happiness, 
then,  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  flow  from  disposition  ;  and  plainly 
from  a  disposition  to  do  good :  this,  and  a  disposition  to  do  evil, 
being  the  only  active  and  productive  principles  m  the  whole  nature 
of  things.  A  disposition  to  gain  happiness  from  others,  could 
plainly  produce  nothing ;  and  were  there  no  other,  the  universe 
would  be  a  blank,  a  desert,  in  which  enjoyment  could  never  be 
found.  The  capacity  for  it  would  indeed  exist ;  but  the  means  of 
filling  it  would  be  wanting.  The  channels  would  open,  and  wind ; 
but  the  living  fountain,  with  which  they  were  to  be  supplied,  would 
be  dry.  The  soil  would  be  formed;  and  the  seeds  might  be  sown ; 
but  the  life-giving  influence  of  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  would  be 
withholden.  Oicourse,  no  verdure,  flowers,  nor  fruits,  would 
q>ringup,  to  adorn,  and  enrich,  the  immense  and  desolate  surface. 

As  great,  therefore,  as  the  difference  is  between  the  boundless 
good  which  exists,  and  for  ever  will  exist,  in  the  great  kingdom  of 
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Jehovah,  and  an  absolute  barrenness  and  dearth  throughout  this 
incomprehensible  field ;  so  great  is  the  difierence  between  these 
two  dispositions. 

IL  PirttUj  the  npreme  iXcMcnce  and  glory  of  Intelligent  beir^a^ 
is  merely  the  love  of  doing  good. 

No  attribute  of  a  rational  nature  is,  probably,  so  much  com- 
mended, even  in  this  sinful  world,  as  Virtue ;  yet  the  commenda- 
tions, given  of  it,  are,  in  many  instances  at  least,  unmeaning  and 
confused  ;  as  if  those  who  extol  it  had  no  definite  ideas  of  its  na- 
ture, and  knew  not  in  what  its  real  value  consists* 

All  the  worth  of  Virtue^  in  my  own  view,  lies  in  this  ;  that  it  is  the 
original  J  or  voluntary^  and  universal,  source  of  happiness  ;  pardy, 
as  its  affections  are  nappy  in  themselves,  and  partly,  as  they  are 
the  sources  of  all  other  happiness*  There  t>,  originally,  nothing 
valuable,  but  happiness.  The  value  of  Virtue  consists  only  in  its 
efficacy  to  produce  happiness*  This  is  its  value  in  the  Creator : 
this  is  its  value  in  its  creatures*  Hence,  and  hence  only,  is  Vir- 
tue the  ornament,  the  excellency,  and  the  loveliness,  of  Intelligent 
beings* 

Virtue  J  as  exercised  towards  the  Creator  is,  as  was  shovm  in  a 
former  discourse,  summed  i^  in  love  to  him;  in  Benevolence^ 
Complacency,  and  Gratitude :  good-will  to  his  supreme  blessed- 
ness, and  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  glorious  designs ;  a  delight 
in  his  perfect  character,  which  forms,  and  accomplishes,  the  bound- 
less good  of  his  Creation;  and  a  thankful  reception  and  acknow- 
ledgment, of  the  effects  of  his  goodness,  communicated  either  to 
ourselves,  or  to  others*  *  All  these  are  affections  in  the  highest  de- 
ffree  active ;  and  prompt  us  to  study  what  we  shall  render  to  the 
iordfor  his  benefits,  and  to  co-operate  with  all  our  powers  in  the 
promotion  of  the  designs  which  ne  has  made  known  to  us*  All 
the  good,  indeed,  which  we  can  do  to  him,  if  it  may  be  called  by 
this  name,  is  no  other  than  to  please  him;  b]^  exhibiting  always  a 
disposition  like  his  own*  With  this  disposition  he  is  ever  dehght- 
ed ;  and  he  has  been  pleased  to  inform  us,  that  in  his  sight  it  is  of 
great  price, 

Virtue,  as  exercised  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  is  the  same  line 
directed  to  them,  and  perfectly  active  in  promoting  their  well-being. 

In  all  the  forms  of  justice,  faithfulness,  truth,  kindness,  compas- 
sion, charity,  and  forgiveness,  in  every  act  of  self-denial  and  self- 
government,  this  is  still  the  soul  and  substance*  But  Virtue  is  a 
character,  beyond  comprehension  superior  to  any  other,  and  in  a 
literal  sense  mfinitely  more  desirable*  It  is  the  only  worth,  the 
only  excellence,  the  only  beauty,  of  the  mind ;  the  only  dignity ; 
the  only  glory* 

To  the  spirit,  which  is  occupied  in  gaining  good  from  othert,  or 
which  aims  at  enjoyment  merely,  it  is  transcendently  superioTi  in 
numerous  particulars 

//  is  the  source  of  all  tn/emo/,  moral  good. 
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The  mind  is  a  world  of  itself;  in  which  happiness,  of  a  high 
and  refined  kind,  can  exist :  a  happiness,  without  which  external 

food  can  be  but  of  little  value*  In  the  great  business  of  forming 
appincss,  its  first  concern  is  with  itseif.  If  disorder,  tumult,  and 
tempest,  reign  within :  onlor,  peace,  and  serenity,  from  widiout, 
will  find  no  admission*  The  first  step  towards  real  good  is  self- 
approbation*  So  long  as  the  mind  is  necessitated  to  see  itself  de- 
formed, odious,  and  contemptible  ;  so  long  as  the  conscience  re- 
proaches and  stings  ;  so  long  as  the  affections  are  inordinate,  base, 
insincere,  rebellious,  impious,  selfish,  and  guilty ;  so  long  as  fraud 
is  cherished,  truth  rejected,  sin  loved,  and  duty  opposed ;  it  is  im- 
possible, that  quiet  consolation,  or  hope,  should  find  a  residence 
there.  Self-condemned,  self-abhorred,  self-despised,  it  must  fly 
of  design,  from  all  conversation  with  itself;  and  find  its  poor  and 
transient  pleasure  in  the  forgetfulness  of  what  it  is,  and  in  the  hur- 
and  bustle  of  external  employments  and  companions*     From 

e  sweet  and  peaceful  fireside  of  harmonious  and  happy  affections 
and  purposes ;  from  the  household  serenity  of  a  satisfied  con- 
science, and  of  a  blameless  life,  it  is  forced  abroad,  to  seek,  with- 
out success,  to  slake  its  thirst  for  happiness  in  streets  and  taverns, 
in  routs  and  riots.  Siekly,  pained,  and  languishing,  it  looks  for 
health  and  ease,  in  medicines  which  cannot  reach  the  disease,  and 
turns  in  vain  for  relief  to  sports  and  sounds,  for  which  it  has 
neither  eye,  nor  ear. 

But  when  the  love  of  doing  good  has  once  gained  dominion 
over  the  man,  he  is  htn'ome  reconciled  to  his  Creator,  and  to  all 
his  commands.  This  ruling  disposition,  wholly  excellent  and 
lovely  in  itself,  is  of  course  seen  to  be  lovelu  and  excellent.  The 
Conscience  smiles  with  approbation  on  all  the  dictates  of  the 
heart.  The  mind  becomes  at  once  assured  of  its  own  amiableness 
and  worth  ;  and,  surveying  the  landscaije  within,  beholds  it  form- 
ed of  scenes  exquisitely  beautiful  and  desirable.  The  soul,  bar- 
ren and  desolate  before,  is  clothed,  by  the  influence  of  the  Moral 
Sun,  and  the  rain  of  heaven,  with  living  verdure,  and  with  blos- 
soms and  fruits  of  righteousness*  All  is  pleasant ;  all  is  lovely  to 
the  eye*  No  tumult  ruflles,  no  storm  agitates*  Peace  sooths 
and  hushes  every  disortlcrcd  affection,  and  banishes  every  uneasy 
purpose ;  and  serenity,  like  the  summer  evening,  spreads  a  soft 
and  mild  lustre  over  the  cheerful  region.  Possessed  of  new  and 
real  dignity,  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  rational  being,  the 
man  for  the  first  time  enjoys  himself^  and  finds  this  enjoyment  not 
only  new,  but  noble  and  expansive ;  and,  while  it  furnishes  per- 
petually varied  and  exquisite  good,  it  sweetens  and  enhances,  all 
other  good*  From  his  happiness  within,  the  transition  to  that 
which  he  finds  without,  is  easy  and  instinctive.  Of  one  part  of 
this,  himself  is  the  immediate  parent.  When  he  surveys  the  ob^ 
jects,  to  whom  he  has  communicated  happiness  by  relieving  their 
distresses,  or  originating  their  enjoyments ;  the  first  thing,  which 
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natUFilly  strikes  his  attention,  is,  that  their  hcminess  it  them&nk  tf 
his  own  XofMb.  In  the  exalted  character  of  a  benefactor^  a  voIuB" 
tary  and  virtuous  benefactor,  he  sunrojs  and  approves  himself; 
not-  with  pride  and  self-rigfateomness,  but  with  humble  gratitude  to 
God,  for  vouchisafing  to  raise  him  up  to  such  exaltation  and  worth, 
and  to  make  him  a  willing  instrument,  in  his  hand,  of  the  good  of 
his  fellow-creatures. 

In  this  character,  the  man,  who  seeks  happiness  mgomtn^f  good, 
has  no  share.  A  child  of  sense,  a  mere  animal,  hb  only  business 
has  been  to  taste  and  to  swallow;  while  nobler  and  more  active 
beings  have  been  employed  in  producing  the  food,  on  which  he  re- 
gales his  appetite.  , 
In  this  character  of  a  common  bene&ctor,  the  virtuous  man  is 
seen,  and  acknowledged,  bv  others,  as  well  as  by  himself.  By  all 
who  see  him  he  is  approved ;  and  by  the  wise  and  good  he  is  be- 
loved* Conscience  owns  his  worth  ;  Virtue  esteems  and  loves  it; 
and  the  public  testimony  repeats  and  applauds  it.  To  the  worid 
he  is  considered  as  a  blessing ;  and  his  memory  survives  the 
grave,  fragrant  and  delightful  to  succeeding  generations. 

In  the  mean  tone,  those,  who  arc  most  unlike  him  in  character, 
pay  an  involuntary  testimony  to  his  worth.  Whenever  they  seek 
esteem  and  commendation,  they  are  obliged  to  profess  bis  charac- 
ter, and  to  counterfeit  his  principles ;  to  pretend  to  do  good,  and  to 
seem  to  love  the  employment.  In  this  conduct  thev  unwillingly 
declare,  that  there  is  no  honour,  and  no  worth,  even  m  their  view, 
beside  that^  of  which  his  character  is  formed. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  he  is  daily  conscious  of  the  appro- 
bation of  God ;  a  privilege,  a  blessing,  transcending  all  other  bless- 
ines ;  a  good,  which  knows  no  bounds  of  degree  or  duration. 
The  proois,  given  of  his  approbation  to  tliis  character,  are  such,  as 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  or  question.  It  is,  he  has  declared  it  to 
be,  his  own  character.  God  is  Love.  His  law  has  demanded  it, 
as  the  only  article  of  obedience  to  himself.  Lnt  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  Law.  To  this  character,  as  formed  indie  soul  through  the 
redemption  of  Christ,  all  his  promises  are  made.  In  consequence 
of  the  existence  of  this  character,  sin  is  forgiven ;  the  soul  justifi- 
ed ;  and  the  man  adopted  into  the  divine  iamily  as  a  child  of  Ood, 
and  an  heir  of  eternal  life.  Of  the  approbation  of  God,  therefiace, 
he  is  secure.  Think,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  nature  of  this  enjoy- 
ment. Think  of  the  character  of  him  who  approves.  Think  what 
it  is  to  be  approved  by  infinite  Wisdom.  Wnat  a  seal  of  worth; 
what  a  source  of  dignitv ;  what  a  foundation  of  honour !  How  vir- 
tuous an  ambition  may  be  here  gratified ;  what  an  immense  c^paci^ 
ty  for  happiness  may  nere  be  filled ! 

Beyona  the  grave,  his  excellence  will  find  a  complete  reward- 
There,  all  around  him  will  be  wise  and  good ;  and  will  joyfully  Ael 
and  acknowledge,  will  esteem  and  applaud,  his  wmth.  Of  their 
esteem,  andknre,  the  testimonies  will  oe  sincere,  undiaguised,  un- 
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changed,  and  eternal.  There  he  will  be  acknowledged,  and  wel- 
comed, as  one  of  the  virtuous  and  happy  number,  who  have  volun- 
tarily glorified  God,  and  bofiriended  the  Universe,  during  their 
earthly  prilgrimage  ;  and  who  aro  destined  to  the  same  delightful 
employments,  and  to  the  same  glorious  character,  for  ever.  His 
heavenly  Father  will  also  there  testify  his  own  divine  approbation, 
in  an  open,  full,  and  perfect  manner ;  will  adorn  him  with  every 
grace ;  remove  from  him  every  stain ;  and  advance  him  through 
successive  stages  of  excellence,  which  shall  know  no  end. 

It  is  the  actual,  and  probably  the  necessary,  law  of  Intelligent 
nature,  that  we  love  those,  to  whom  we  do  good^  more  than  those 
uho  do  good  to  us.  Thus  God  loves  his  Intelligent  creatures  in- 
comparably more,  than  they  can  love  him.  Thus,  the  Saviour 
loved  mankind  far  more  intensely,  than  his  most  faithful  disciples 
ever  loved  him.  Thus  parents  regard  their  children  with  a  strength 
of  affection  unknown  m  children  toi^-ards  their  parents.  Thus 
friends  love  those,  whom  they  have  befriended,  more  than  those, 
who  have  befriended  them.  Thus  also  in  other,  and  probably  in 
all,  cases.  According  to  this  undeniable  scheme  of  things,  he 
who  seeks  his  happiness  in  doing  good,  is  bound  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  to  the  universe,  and  will  be  eternally  bound,  by  far 
stronger,  and  tenderer  ties,  than  can  otherwise  exist.  He  will 
contemplate  every  fellow-creature,  primarily,  as  an  object  of  his 
own  beneficence ;  and,  while  he  feels  a  parental,  a  godlike,  at- 
tachment to  all,  will  enjoy  a  delight  in  their  prosperity,  not  unjust- 
ly styled  divine.  This  glorious  disposition  will  make  the  happi- 
ness of  every  being  his  own,  as  parents  make  that  of  their  children. 
Even  in  this  world,  he  will  thus  multiply  enjoyment,  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  all  others  ;  and  in  the  world  to  come,  will,  in  a  pro- 
gress for  ever  increasing  and  enlarging,  find  the  most  pure  and 
exquisite  delight  springing  up  in  his  bosom,  wherever  he  dwells  and 
wherever  he  roves.  His  mind,  a  bright,  and  polished  mirror, 
will  receive  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  of  all  the 
stars  which  adorn  the  heavenly  firmament ;  and  will,  at  the  same 
time,  warm  and  brighten  within  itself,  and  return  the  enlivening 
beams  with  undiminished  lustre. 

III.  To  do  good  is  the  only  and  perfect  character  of  the  ever^ 
blessed  Jehovah. 

When  God  created  the  universe,  it  is  most  evident,  that  he  could 
have  no  possible  view  in  this  great  work,  but  to  glorify  himself  in 
doing  good  to  the  creatures  which  he  made.  Whatever  they  were, 
and  whatever  they  possessed,  or  could  ever  be,  or  possess,  must 
of  course  be  derivea  from  him  alone.  From  them,  therefore,  he 
could  receive  nothing,  but  what  he  had  given  them.  Accordingly, 
he  T.f  not  worshipped  as  though  he  needed  any  thing  ;  seeing  he  giveth 
vnto  all  life ^  andbreathj  and  all  things.  The  whole  system  of  his 
designs  and  cornhict  is  a  mere  system  of  communicating  good ;  and 
his  whole  character  as  displayed  in  it,  is  exactly  sununed  up  by 
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the  Psalmist  in  these  few  words :  T%ou  art  goody  and  dost  goodj 
and  thy  tender  mercies  are  over  all  iky  works.  The  same  charac- 
ter was  anciently  proclaimed  by  himself  to  Moses^  on  Mount  Sinai, 
in  that  sublime  ana  affecting  annunciation  :  the  Lord,  the  Lord  GfofZ, 
merciful  and  graciotUj  long-sufferings  slow  to  anger^  and  abundant 
in  goodness  and  truth.  St.  John  has,  in  a  still  more  comprehen- 
sive manner  declared  his  character  in  a  single  word  :  God  is  Love, 
This  peculiarly  divine  and  glorious  character  was  still  more  illus- 
triously manifested  by  the  Son  of  Grod,  in  the  wonderful  work  of 
Redemption.  Infinitely  rich  in  all  good  himself,  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor,  that  we  through  him  might  become  rich  ;  rich  in  holi- 
ness ;  rich  in  the  happiness  which  it  produces*  We  were  bllei!, 
condemned,  and  ruined;  were  poor  ^  and  miserable^  and  blind,  and 
naked,  and  in  want  of  all  things.  To  do  good  to  us,  to  redeem 
us  from  sin,  and  to  rescue  us  from  misery,  ne  came  to  this  world ; 
and  while  he  lived,  went  about  doing  good  unto  all  men  as  he  had 
opportunity,  and  ended  his  life  on  the  cross,  that  we  might  live  for 
ever. 

On  the  third  day  he  arose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into 
heaven.  At  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  while  he  sits  on 
the  throne  of  the  Universe,  he  makes  perpetual  intercession  for 
the  sinful,  backsliding  creatures,  whom  he  left  behind ;  and  with 
infinite  benignity  carries  on  the  amazine  work  of  redeeming  love, 
in  the  worldof  glory.  In  that  world  it  is  his  employment,  and 
delight,  tofttd  ail  his  followers,  andlead  them  to  fountains  of  living 
waters  ;  to  enlighten  them  with  wisdom,  to  improve  them  in  Virtue, 
to  adorn  them  with  strength  and  beauty,  and  to  dignify  them  with 
immortal  glory. 

All  these  things  have  flowed,  and  will  for  ever  flow,  from  bis 
own  love  of  doing  good.  Of  them,  he  could  not  possibly  stand  in 
need.  Of  the  stones  of  the  street,  he  could  raise  up  children  and 
followers,  beyond  measure  better,  wiser,  and  nobler,  than  they 
are,  and  in  numbers  incomprehensible.  For  him  they  can  do 
nothing ;  for  them  he  does  all  things. 

But  God  is  infinitely  blessed.  Tnis  superior  and  unchangeable 
happiness  of  Jehovah  springs  entirely  firom  this  glorious  disposition. 
As  he  can  receive  notning,  his  happiness  must  lie  wholly  in  the 
conscious  enjoyment  of  his  own  excellence,  which  is  formed  of  thia 
disposition,  and  in  the  communication  of  good  to  his  creatures* 

If  we  would  be  happy  like  JERm,  we  must  be  disposed  like  him; 
must  experience,  and  exercise,  the  same  love  of  doing  good ;  and 
must  fina  our  own  supreme  enjoyment  in  this  exalted  communica- 
tion. Happiness  grows  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  which  enjoys. 
Its  native  soil  is  benevolence.  When  this  is  the  temperature  of  the 
soul,  it  springs  up  spontaneously,  and  Nourishes,  and  blossoms, 
and  bears,  witn  a  rich  and  endless  luxuriance,  and  with  beauty 
supreme  and  transcendent :   but  when  selfishness  predominates) 
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like  an  exotic  in  a  sterile  ground,  and  a  wintry  climate,  it  withers, 
fades,  and  dies. 

In  the  mean  time,  God  loves,  and  blesses,  those,  whose  disposi- 
tion and  conduct  resemble  his  own.  In  giving  this  character  to  his 
children,  he  gives  them  the  first  of  all  blessings ;  the  source  of 
peace,  dignity,  and  enjoyment,  within,  and  the  means  of  relishing 
every  pleasure  from  without*  Thus,  in  the  possession  of  this  char- 
acter, ihty  have^  in  the  scriptural  language ;  and  therefore,  to  them, 
in  other  respects,  shall  be  largely  given.  Their  internal  excellence 
and  enjoyment  shall  be  perpetually  improved,  and  their  external 
happiness,  in  the  like  manner,  extended.  As  the  mind  becomes 
more  beneficent,  more  pure,  more  active  in  doing  good ;  all  the 
sources  of  its  fehcity  will  multiply  around  it ;  its  consciousness  of 
being  like  its  Father  and  Redeemer  will  expand  and  refine  ;  virtu- 
ous beings  will  more  clearly  see,  approve,  and  love,  its  beauty  and 
worth ;  and  the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency  will  beam  upon  its 
character  and  conduct  with  inexpressible  and  transporting  glory. 

Having  thus,  as  I  flatter  myself,  shown  in  a  clear  light  the  truth 
of  the  Doctrine,  contained  in  the  text ;  I  shall  now  close  the  dis- 
course with  two 

REMARKS. 

1st.  This  doctrine  places  in  the  strongest  point  of  view  the  Stpe^ 
riority  of  the  Gospel  to  every  other  system  of  morals. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  men,  both  very  numerous,  who  have 
employed  themselves  in  forming  moral  systems  for  mankind :  viz. 
the  ancient  Heathen  Philosophers,  and  modern  Infidels.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  all  moral  systems  the  Supreme 
Good,  or  highest  interest  of  Man,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Nature 
of  Virtue,  and  the  Nature  and  Means  of  Happiness,  become,  of 
course,  prime  objects  of  inquiry.  Nothing  can  more  effectually 
teach  us  the  insufficiency  of  the  human  mind  to  determine  the  na- 
ture of  the  Supreme  Good  than  the  declaration  of  Varro  that  the 
heathen  Philosophers  had  embraced,  within  his  knowledge,  two  htm- 
dred  and  eighty-eight  different  opinions  concerning  this  important 
subject.  Nor  were  their  sentiments  concerning  the  nature  of  Vir- 
tue and  the  nature  and  means  of  Happiness,  as  will  be  easily  sup- 
posed, at  all  more  harmonious.  Some  of  them  taught  that  sensual 
pleasure  is  the  chief  good  of  man ;  that  it  consists  in  freedom  from 
trouble  and  pain ;  and  that  business  and  cares  do  not  consist  with 
happiness ;  and  therefore,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  marry,  because 
a  family  will  give  him  trouble  ;  nor  engage  in  public  business ;  nor 
meddle  with  uie  concerns  of  the  pubuc  They  also  taught,  that 
nothing,  which  is  in  itself  pleasuraole,  is  an  evil ;  and  that  when  it 
is  evil,  it  is  so,  only  because  it  brings  more  trouble  with  it  than 
pleasure;  that,  therefore,  injustice  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  but  is  evil 
merely  on  account  of  the  trouble  which  it  occasions  to  its  author. 
Some  of  them  placed  their  supreme  happiness  in  pride,  and  per- 
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sonal  independence  of  both  gods  and  men.  Apathy,  or  an  absolute 
want  of  feeling  with  respect  to  our  own  troubles,  and  those  of  our 
fellow-men,  was  regarded  as  being  essential  to  this  independence. 
Some  of  them  placed  happiness  in  abstraction  from  the  world ;  in 
study ;  in  contemplation ;  in  quietude  of  mind ;  in  indolence  df 
body ;  in  seclusion  from  human  society ;  in  wealth,  power,  fame, 
superiority  of  talents,  and  military  glory.  Of  Virtut,  they  appear 
to  have  formed  no  distinct,  or  definite,  conceptions.  In  some  in- 
stances, they  spoke  of  it  with  propriety  and  truth ;  but,  in  others, 
with  such  confusion,  as  to  prove,  that  they  were  without  any  correct 
and  satisfactory  apprehensions  concemmg  its  nature :  the  several 
things  which  they  taught,  being  utterly  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Different  Philosophers  placed  Virtue  in  the  love,  and  pursuit,  of 
most  of  the  things,  mentioned  above,  and  made  it  consist  with  injus- 
tice *,  impurity;  impiety ;  fraud ;  falsehood  ;  the  desertion  of  parents 
in  their  old  age;  unkindness  to  children;  insensibility  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  generally  with  a  dereliction 
of  almost  every  thing,  which  the  Scriptures  have  declared  to  be 
virtuous. 

These  observations  are  sufficient  to  show  how  infinitely  remote 
these  philosophers  were  from  just  conceptions  concerning  this  in- 
estimaole  subject. 

Infidels  have  left  this  important  concern  of  man,  substantially  as 
they  found  it.  I  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  attempt  to  repeat 
then*  various  doctrines.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  Mr.  Hume^  one  of  the  last  and  ablest  of  them,  has 
taught  us  in  form,  that  Modesty,  Humility,  Repentance  of  sin,  and 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  are  vices ;  and  that  pride,  therefore, 
impudence,  resentment,  revenge,  and  obstinacy  in  sin,  are  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  virtues.  This  scheme  needs  no  comment. 
Virtue,  such  as  this,  would  lay  the  world  waste,  and  render  him 
who  possessed  it  a  fiend. 

From  what  a  glorious  height  do  the  Scriptures  look  down  on  this 
grovelling,  deformed,  self-con  tradictorv  chaos  of  opinions !  How 
sublime  is  the  scheme  which  they  exhibit  concerning  this  amazing 
subject!  FtWue,  they  inform  us,  is  the  love  of  doing  good:  an  ac- 
tive principle ;  the  real  and  whole  Energy  of  an  Intelligent  mind, 
exerted  for  the  exalted  purpose  of  jxroducing  happiness.  In  the 
exertions  of  this  principle,  in  the  enjoyment  whicn  attends  it,  and 
in  the  happiness  which  it  creates,  the  Scriptures  place  the  supreme 
rood  of  man,  and  of  every  other  Intelligent  being.  Here,  and 
here  only,  is  it  placed  with  true  wisdom,  and  immoveable  certainty* 
The  mind  in  this  manner  is  happy,  within,  by  its  self-approbation ; 
and,  without,  by  beinjg  in  the  highest  deeree  useful  to  others,  and 
by  receiving  firom  the  hand  of  others  all  Uie  good,  which  the  same 
Usefulness  m  them  can  return  to  itself.  Here  all  the  provision, 
which  is  either  possible,  or  desirable,  is  made  for  enjoyment  un- 
mingled  and  complete.    The  character,  the  personal  character, 
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becomes  glorious;  the  affections  delightful;  the  conduct  divine.  In 
a  community,  governed  by  this  principle,  every  individual,  howev- 
er great,  or  however  small,  is  honourable  and  lovely,  both  in  his 
own  sight,  and  that  of  others  :  every  one  is  useful,  also :  every  one 
ivhappy. 

Saly.  Tht  great  practical  inference  from  this  doctrine  isj  thai  do- 
inggoodis  the  only  proper  Employment  of  man. 

You,  my  Friends  and  Brethren,  were  created  for  this  great  pur- 
pose ;  not  to  gain  reputation,  learning,  wealth,  knowledge,  power, 
nonour,  or  pleasure;  but  to  do  good ;  not  to  gain  even  heaven  it- 
self, or  immortal  life  ;  but  to  ascend  to  heaven,  and  to  acquire  im- 
mortal life,  that  in  that  happy  world  vou  may  employ  the  immense 
of  duration  in  an  endless  diffusion  ot  beneficence,  and  an  endless 
exercise  of  piety  and  praise.  Make,  then,  the  end  for  which  God 
designed  your  existence,  and  your  faculties,  the  voluntary  and  prop- 
er end  of  all  your  wishes,  designs,  and  labours. 

With  sober  and  affecting  meditation  set  it  before  yourselves  in 
form,  and  system,  as  the  purpose  for  which  you  were  made,  en- 
dowed, preserved,  and  blessed  hitherto ;  as  tne  purpose,  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  will  of  God;  and  as  the  purpose,  to  which  you 
are,  therefore,  voluntarily,  and  supremely,  to  devote  yourselves. 
Let  each  of  you  say  to  himself,  ''  I  was  formed  for  the  great  and 
glorious  pur})oso  of  doing  good.  This  was  the  will  of  my  Maker; 
It  is  my  own  supreme  inton'St ;  it  is  the  supreme  interest  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures in  m«.  Be  this,  then,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  my 
thoughts,  wishes,  and  labours ;  and  let  nothing  hinder  me  from 
pursuing  it  al^ys.  While  I  lawfully  seek  for  reputation,  proper- 
ty, learning,  eloquence,  power,  or  any  other  earthly  good,  I  am  re- 
solved to  seek  them,  only  in  subordination  to  this  great  purpose  ; 
as  means,  merely,  to  this  end.  To  form,  and  to  execute,  this  res- 
olution, give  me  grace,  wisdom,  and  strength,  O  thou  Father  of  all 
mercies !  that  I  may  perform  thy  holy  will,  and  in  some  measure 
resemble  thy  perfect  and  glorious  character,  through  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.^' 

This  solemn  proposition  of  the  subject  to  yourselves  would,  al- 
most of  course,  give  it  a  distinction  and  importance  in  your  view, 
which  would  induce  you  to  keep  it  supremely,  and  habitually,  in 
sight,  and  render  it  a  standard,  to  which  all  your  conduct  would  be 
referred  for  approbation  or  rejection ;  a  moral  scale,  by  which  you 
would  measure  every  thought,  and  pursuit ;  a  touchstone  by  which 
you  would  distinguish  every  species  of  alloy  from  the  most  fine 
gold.  It  would,  also,  direct  your  aims  to  a  higher  mark ;  and  give 
your  efforts  a  nobler  character.  Men  usually,  even  good  men^ 
rather  compound  in  their  affections  with  conscience,  andthe  Scrip- 
tures, for  a  mixture  of  worldliness  and  virtue,  than  insist  on  observ- 
ing nothing,  but  the  dictates  of  virtue.  They  aim  at  being  virtuous; 
and  not  at  being  only,  and  eminently,  virtuous.  One  reason  for 
this  is,  they  take  it  for  granted,  that  they  shall  never  cease  to  sin,  in 
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the  present  world,  and,  therefore,  never  mistrust  either  how  practi- 
cable, or  how  important  it  is,  that  they  should  vigorously  determine 
to  avoid  all  sin,  and  practice  nothing  but  virtue.  Their  designs  are 
divided  between  their  worldly  business  and  Religion.  These  they 
consider  as  two  separate,  and  in  a  degree  incoherent,  objects ; 
both  necessary,  but  still  clashing ;  when  they  ought  to  consider 
their  worldly  business  merely  as  one  great  dictate,  and  duty,  of  Re- 
ligion ;  one  great  branch  of  the  virtue,  which  they  are  to  exhibit, 
and  of  the  good,  which  they  are  to  do.  Worldly  business  is  to  be 
done ;  but  it  is  to  be  done  only  as  a  part  of  our  religion  and  duty. 
Even  our  amusements  are  always  to  be  regarded  in  this  manner; 
and  are  useful,  and  lawful,  only  as  parts  of  our  dutVr  and  as  means 
of  enabling  us  better  to  perform  other  duties,  oi  higher  import- 
ance. From  exact  obedience  to  the  great  rule,  Whether  ye  eat,  or 
drinky  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  ofCrodj  there  is  no 
exemption. 

Were  the  solemn  proposition  which  I  have  ureed,  to  be  formed, 
and  habitually  kept  in  sight ;  the  character  of  man  would  soon 
be,  not  sinless  indeed,  but  incomparably  more  holy^  blameless, 
and  undefiled^  than  we  now  usually  find  it.  Human  Virtue  would 
be  less  clouded;  would  assume  a  brighter  and  more  celestial 
aspect ;  and  would  be  gilded  with  a  clearer  and  more  genial  sun- 
shine. 

In  whatever  sphere  of  life  you  are  placed,  employ  all  your  pow- 
ers, and  all  your  means  of  doing  good,  as  diligently  and  vigorously 
as  you  can.     Direct  your  efforts  to  the  well-being  of  those  who 
are  within  your  reach,  and  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  ia  distant  age, 
or  country ;  of  a  future  generation,  or  of  China  or  Peru.     Neglect 
not  a  humble  kind  office  within  your  power,  for  a  vast  and  sublime 
one,  which  you  cannot  accomplish.     The  Scriptures  require  you 
to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  naked ;  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  reclaim  the  vicious.     Philosophical  philanthropy  calls  to 
the  commiseration  of  nations,  the  overthrow  of  governments,  the 
improvement  of  the  vast  society  of  Man,  and  the  exaltation  of  tliif 
wretched  world  to  freedom,  science,  and  happiness.     The  only 
objection  to  your  labouring  in  this  magnificent  field  seems  to  be, 
that  your  latiours  will  be  to  no  purpose.     On  the  Scriptural  plan, 
you  will  at  least  do  something;  an^your  two  mites  will  not  be  for- 
gotten.    Extend  your  efforts,  however,  as  far  as  you  can  extend 
them,  to  any  effect ;  to  as  many,  and  as  great  objects,  as  Providence 
places  within  your  reach ;  and  as  many  ways  as  you  shall  find  id 
vour  power.   Promote,  as  much  as  possible,  relief,  comfort,  health, 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness,  ooth  as  private  and  public  ob- 
jects.    Promote  them  by  your  talents,  your  property,  your  influ- 
ence, your  labours,  and  your  example.     Let  every  day,  when  pas- 
sing in  review  before  the  scnitinizink  eye  of  conscience,  present  a 
regular  series  of  beneficence,  whicn  will  soften  the  bed  of  your 
repose,  and  rise  as  a  sweet  memorial  before  God* 
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An  objects  of  your  kindness,  always  select  the  most  deserving^ 
The  Scriptures  have  directed  you  to  do  good  wito  all  men,  and  es' 
pecially  to  those  of  the  household  offaith.  To  the  soundness  of  this 
precept  common  sense  bears,  also,  the  fullest  attestation.  It  was 
reserved  for  philosophy  to  discern,  that  the  true  and  proper 
scenes  of  empioving  oenevolence  were  the  galley  and  the  gaol; 
and  that  its  cnief  aim  should  be  not  to  make  men  good  and  virtu- 
ous, but  to  prevent  thieves,  murderers,  and  traitors  from  coming 
to  the  duneeon  or  the  gibbet,  which  they  had  merited.  Let  your 
fevourite  onjcct  be  the  honest,  the  industrious,  the  sober,  the  virtu- 
ous ;  and  both  feel,  and  relieve,  their  distresses.  Refuse  not 
others  ;  but  give  to  these  an  universal  preference.  When  you  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  vicious  and  infamous,  close  your  benefi- 
cence with  solemn  reproof,  and  pungent  counsel ;  ana  remember, 
if  you  withdraw  them  from  vice  to  virtue,  you  render  them  a  kind- 
ness, infinitely  greater,  than  if  you  elevate  them  to  wealth  and 
honour.  In  this  way  you  will  save  a  soul  from  death,  and  cover  a 
muhitude  of  sins. 

With  all  your  resolutions  and  efforts,  you  will  need,  every  day, 
assistance  from  God.  Every  day,  ask  it  in  humble,  fervent 
prayer.  No  real  blessing  ever  descends  to  man,  but  as  an  answer 
to  prayer.  Particularly  this  rich  and  glorious  blessing  of  a  Ufe 
patiently  spent  in  well-doing,  cannot  be  expected  unless  it  be  ask- 
ed for.  liiree  times  a  day  retire  with  Daniel  to  your  chambers. 
God  will  be  there,  and  will  grant  you  a  glorious  answer  of  peace. 

To  such  a  life  can  you  want  motives  ?  Let  me  remind  you,  that 
it  isj  and,  I  flatter  myself,  it  has  been  proved  to  be,  not  only  the 
most  honourable^  hut  the  only  honourable^  character ;  the  character, 
which  secures  the  secret  approbation  of  those  who  do  not  assume 
it ;  and  the  open  esteem,  love,  and  praise,  of  those  who  do :  that 
it  is  the  only  character,  which  is  truly  and  eminently  happy; 
which  possesses  peace  within,  and  enjoyment  without ;  whicn  is 
found  in  heaven,  and  constitutes  the  happiness  of  that  exalted 
norld  :  that  it  is  the  character  of  Angels,  of  Christ,  and  of  God ; 
the  beauty  of  the  divine  kingdom,  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
source  of  all  the  good,  wnich  is  enjoyed  in  Immensity  and 
Eternity. 

It  is  the  only  character,  which  will  endure.  The  world  passeth 
sway,  and  the  lust  thereof^  but  he  who  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth 
for  ever.  The  lust  of  the  fleshy  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  the  wretched  inventory  of  a  selfish,  worldly  mind,  find  all 
their  poor,  though  boasted,  gratifications  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Their  miserable  possessors  riot,  and  dig,  and  climb,  during  their 
passing  day ;  and  then  vanish,  and  are  seen  no  more :  where  will 
they  next  be  found  ? 

He,  on  the  contrary,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
hath  sought  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  mil  lie  down  in 
the  bed  of  peace,  will  fait  asleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  awake 
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with  new  life,  and  glory,  beyond  the  grave.  In  the  great  trial,  he 
ml\  be  found,  and  pronounced,  to  have  well  done,  and  to  have  been 
a  good  and  faithful  servant  of  his  divine  Master;  and  will  be  di- 
rected to  efUtr  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

In  the  mat  and  final  day,  he  will  be  acquitted,  acknowledged, 
and  glorified,  before  the  assembled  universe ;  because,  when  the 
least  of  Christ's  brethren  was  an  hungered^  he  gave  him  meat} 
when  he  was  thirsty ^  he  gave  him  drink  ;  when  he  was  a  stranger ,  he 
took  him  in;  when  he  was  naked,  he  clothed  him;  when  he  was  sickf 
and  in  prison,  he  ministered  tmio  Atm.  Of  so  hieh  and  valuable  a 
nature  will  he  find  this  beneficence,  that  it  will  be  received,  and 
rewarded,  by  Christ,  as  done  to  himself.  To  heaven  he  will  be' 
an  acceptable  inhabitant ;  and  meet  with  an  open  and  abundant  en^ 
trance  into  that  happy  world.  Glorified  saints  will  there  hail  him 
as  their  brother :  Angels  will  welcome  him  as  their  companion. 
There,  also,  will  he  find,  that  he  has  begun  a  career  of  excellence^ 
which  will  never  end.  Endued,  there,  with  stronger  principles 
and  nobler  powers,  in  a  happier  field,  with  more  desirable  com- 
panions, and  forming  all  his  plans  of  beneficence  for  eternal  dura- 
tion, he  will  fill  up  tne  succession  of  ages  with  a  glorious  and  im- 
mortal progress  of  doing  good ;  and  become  daily  a  brighter,  a 
more  perfect,  a  more  divine,  ornament,  and  blessing,  to  the  virtu- 
ous universe. 

And  now,  mv  fiiends  and  brethren,  /  commend  you  to  God,  and 
to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up  in  this  evan- 
gelical character,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  aanong  all  them 
that  are  sanctified.    Amen. 


SERMON  XCYIII. 

THS   LAW   OF   OOD. — THE  SECOin)   GREAT   COMMANDMBITT.-— TBB 
EFFECT!   OF   BENEVOLENCE   ON   PUBLIC   HAPPINESS. 


^  Aert  zi.  86.-^l  have  akewed  jfvii  all  thingt,  h»w  thai  jo  UAauring,  90  01^  f  nm* 
part  the  ueak;  and  f  nmemUr  ike  tdordt  o/ihe  lard  Jenu^haw  Ae  said,  it  it 
mare  kluted  to  give,  than  to  receive. 

In  a  preceding  discourse,  I  considered,  at  length,  the  Influence 
tfa  disposition  to  do  good  on  the  personal  happiness  of  him,  in  whom 
it  exists  ;  and  attempted  to  show,  that  this  disposition  is  more  pro- 
diuctivey  than  any  other,  of  such  happiness*     It  is  now  my  design  to 

!>rove,  that  ii  possesses  a  no  less  stmerior  efficacy  in  producing  Pub- 
ic happiness^  or  the  happiness  of  Society  in  all  its  various  forms. 
Of  this  disposition,  commonly  stylea  disinterested  Benevolence, 
and  denoted  m  the  New  Testament  by  the  word,  Ayum^  render- 
ed in  our  translation  Love,  and  Charity,  we  have  an  extensive, 
most  accurate,  and  most  beautiful,  description  in  the  13th  chapter 
of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  this  chapter,,  it  is  ex- 
hibited to  be  superior  to  every  natural  and  supernatural  endow- 
ment, and  to  every  acquisition  made  by  man.  It  is  proved  to  be 
the  source  of  all  good,  natural  and  moral ;  or  rather  the  source  of 
all  natural,  and  the  substance  of  all  moral,  good.  It  is  shown  to 
be  the  only  real  excellence  of  intelligent  creatures ;  the  means  of 
their  existence,  and  their  continuance,  in  the  kingdom,  of  God ; 
and  the  only  cause  of  his  complacency  in  their  chariaicter.  Final- 
ly, it  is  declared,  that  this  disposition  shall  endure  until  all  other 
things,  which  are  admired  and  esteemed  by  men,  shall  be  forgot- 
ten ;  and,  when  they  shall  have  ceased,  together  with  their  use  and 
importance,  shall  brighten  and  flourish  for  ever. 

Generally,  it  is  declared,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  this  chapter,  that 
Love,  in  its  various  modifications  and  exercises,  is  the  amount  of 
all  those,  which  are  commonly  called  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
spirit ;  or,  as  they  are  often  styled,  the  Cnristian  virtues.  Par- 
ticularly, it  is  exhibited  to  us  as  long-suffering,  contentment,  mod- 
esty, humility,  decency,  disinterestedness,  meekness,  charitable- 
ness, hatred  of  iniauity,  love  to  truth,  patience,  faith,  hope,  and 
fortitude.  With  tnis,  the  most  extended  and  the  most  aetailed, 
account  of  the  subject,  furnished  by  the  Scriptures,  all  the  other 
exhibitions,  contained  in  the  sacred  volume,  perfectly  agree.  In 
them  all,  when  connected  together  by  the  mind,  as  may  without 
difficulty  be  perceived,  this  great  truth  is  abundantly  shown :  viz. 
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that  the  Love  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  spirit  of  doing  good,  is  the 
source  of  all  happiness,  public  and  private;  and  is  productive,  in- 
tentionally, of  no  unnecessary  evil. 

This  truth  is  generallv,  but  forcibly,  taught  in  the  text,  with 
regard  to  societv,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  individuals*  If  we  re- 
member,  that  all  societies  are  composed  of  individuals ;  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  admit,  that  whatever  renders  them  happy,  must  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  and  degree,  be  the  source  of  public  hap- 
J»iness*  Kit  is  more  blessed  to  give^  than  to  receive^  if  it  is  mort 
lessed  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  doing  good  to  others^  than  a  disposition 
to  gain  it  from  them^  in  individual*  instances;  the  community,  in 
which  this  disposition  universally  reigned,  could  not  fail  to  enjoy 
this  superior  happiness  in  its  fullest  extent* 

Equally  manifest  is  it,  that  the  same  disposition  could  not  b^ 

Jroductive  of  evil*  Love^  saith  St.  Paid,  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
our :  therefore  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law.  In  other  W(»tls, 
this  great  and  glorious  characteristic  of  love,  that  it  is  productive 
of  no  ill,  rendered  it  an  object  of  such  excellence  to  the  view  of 
God,  that  he  framed  his  law  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require  nothing 
of  his  intelligent  creatures,  beside  this  attribute  and  its  proper  ex- 
ercises. We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  this  the  only  reason,  why 
the  divine  law  was  framed  in  this  manner*  The  good^  of  which 
this  disposition  is  the  parent^  was,  as  we  are  abundantly  taught  in 
the  Scriptures,  a  commanding  reason  also,  why  it  was  required  by 
the  law  of  God*  To  secure  this  good,  and  prevent  in  this  manner 
the  existence  of  the  evil,  which  would  necessarily  result  from  any 
other  disposition,  was,  at  the  same  time,  supremely  glorious  to  the 
Infinite  Lawgiver. 

It  cannot  fail  of  being  an  interesting  employment  to  a  Christian 
assembly  to  contemplate  the  operations  of  this  spirit  upon  human 
society.  In  the  progress  of  such  contemplation,  so  many  blessings 
will  rise  up  to  our  view ;  and  will  be  so  easily  seen  to  flow  neces^ 
sari^  from  this  disposition  ;  that  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  deeply  the 
degraded,  mischievous,  miserable  nature  of  that  selfishness,  which 
is  so  directly  contrasted  to  it,  and  which  so  generally  controls  the 
affections  and  conduct  of  man.  With  scarcely  less  strength  shall 
we  realize,  also,  the  excellence  and  amiableness  of  that  spirit,  from 
which  good  so  extensively  flows ;  which  makes  heaven  the  resi- 
dence of  supreme  enjoyment ;  and  which  might  make  even  this 
melancholy  world  no  unworthy  resemblance  of  heaven. 

On  a  theme,  so  extensive  as  this,  and  comprehending  such  a 
vast  multitude  of  particulars,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  many  im» 
portant  observations.  Those  which  fall  within  tho  compass  of 
my  design  must,  however,  be  all  included  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  discourse.  They  will,  therefore,  be  few,  and  of  necessitj 
general. 

Vol.  III.  18 
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L  Evangelical  Love^  or  the  S/nrit  of  communieating  happinett^ 
willy  of  course^  induce  w  to  be  contented  with  our  awn  FrovtdentuU 
allotmetUt. 

Lovtj  saith  5/.  Paulj  envleth  not.     Love  seektth  not  her  own. 

It  is  easily  demonstralecl  by  Reason,  as  well  as  abundantly  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures,  that  the  infinitely  wise  and  benevolent 
God  orders  all  things  aright.  Thui  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  the 
wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom^  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might  ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches :     But  let  him  that 

florieth  glory  in  this  ;  tlmt  he  understandtth  and  knoweth  me  /  that 
am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving'kindnessj  judgment^  and  right- 
eousnessj  in  the  earth :  for  in  these  things  I  delight^  saith  the  Lord. 
With  such  a  government  as  this,  it  is  evident,  all  persons  ought  to 
be  satisfied  :  for  all  persons  clearly  ought  to  wish,  that  that  which 
11  righteous,  wise,  and  benevolent,  should  be  invariably  done.  He 
who  is  dissatisfied,  therefore,  cannot,  without  voluntary  blindness, 
fail  to  discern,  that  in  this  temper  he  is  guilty  of  sin.  At  the  same 
time,  the  good  man  is  taught,  and  will  from  interest  and  duty,  alike, 
remember,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God;  and  therefore,  for  ^ood  to  him,  as  being  one  of  this  happy 
number.  Such  a  man,  with  this  conviction,  must  be  contented  of 
course.  His  understanding,  prepared  alway  to  admit  the  dictates 
of  truth,  and  his  heart,  always  ready  to  welcome  them,  demand, 
and  generate,  a  contented  spirit.  In  such  a  man  discontentment 
with  his  own  situation,  and  envy  on  account  of  the  superior  enjoy- 
ments of  others,  can  find  no  place,  unless  when  the  law  in  the  mem- 
bersy  warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  brings  him  into  emotivity. 
Were  his  love,  therefore,  ])crfect ;  his  contentment  would  oe  also 
perfect. 

The  importance  of  this  disposition  to  the  happiness  of  man,  may 
be  advantageously  illustrated  by  calling  up  to  our  view  the  im- 
mense evils,  which  soring  from  discontentment.  How  vast  is  thrir 
number ;  how  terrible  their  nature  !  What  hatred  does  it  generate 
towards  our  fellow-creatures ;  what  wrath  ;  what  contention ;  what 
revenge!  How  manyslanders  does  it  produce  ;  how  many  frauds ! 
What  a  multitude  of  perjuries,  litigations,  murders,  and  wars !  What 
vl  mass  of  guilt  does  it  create !  What  an  accumulation  of  misery  ! 
Were  the  mat  men  of  this  world,  alone,  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
tvealth,  splendour,  and  power,  allotted  to  them ;  were  they  to  thirst 
no  more  for  the  enjoyments,  bestowed  on  their  rivals ;  the  whole 
face  of  this  earthly  system  would  in  a  great  measure  be  changed. 
Oppression  woula  break  his  iron  rod ;  and  vmr  would  cease  to 
ravage  the  habitations  of  men. 

In  producing  these  evils,  it  is  impossible  for  a  mind,  governed 
hj  the  spirit  oi  doing  good,  to  take  any  share.  Such  a  mind  must 
of  necessity  rejoice  m  the  righteous  and  benevolent  dispensations 
of  God.  All  these  it  would  regard,  as  springing  from  nis  perfect 
character,  and  as  accomplishing  his  |>erfcct  designs.     Its  own  al- 
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lotments,  therefore,  it  would  consider  as  the  best  possible,  upon 
the  whole,  for  the  time,  and  the  circumstances ;  because  they  were 
determined  by  this  wisdom  and  goodness.  If  a  man,  possessed  of 
such  a  mind,  were  afflicted ;  he  would  not  despise  the  ckasienmg,^ 
the  Lordj  nor  faint  when  he  was  rebuked  of  him  ;  but  he  woula  lev 
member,  that  whom  the  Lord  lovethj  he  chasteneth ;  and  that  he 
scowrgeih  every  son  whom  he  receivethm  In  this  character  of  a  son, 
with  filial  aiSection,  and  reverence,  to  the  Father  of  his  spiritj  while 
thus  employed  in  the  eminently  parental  office  of  chastening  him 
for  his  good,  he  would  sustain  his  afflictions  with  patience,  forti- 
tude, and  submission ;  would  endeavour  to  derive,  and  would  cer- 
tainly derive,  from  them,  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  His 
mina  would  become  more  and  more  serene,  patient,  and  enduring ; 
more  sensible  of  his  dependence  on  God ;  more  resigned  to  his 
disposal;  and  more  intimately  possessed  of  fellows/up  with  ike 
Father  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Every  day,  and  by  means  of* 
every  affliction,  he  would  become  more  weaned  fix>m  the  world, 
more  spiritually-minded,  less  dependent  for  his  happiness  on  out- 
ward objects,  and  more  effectually  sustained  bv  the  peace  and  joy 
of  the  GrospeL  In  such  a  mind,  passion  would  daily  lose  its  inor- 
dinate and  mischievous  dominion;  and  reason,  conscience,  and 
piety,  daily  increase  theirs.  The  views,  and  feelings,  which  as- 
similate him  to  an  animal,  would  gradually  lessen ;  and  those,  which 
constitute  him  a  rational  being,  continuaUy  increase*  The  distinc- 
tion in  the  scale  of  moral  existence,  for  which  he  was  originally 
formed,  he  would  gradually  acquire ;  and  in  the  end  would  find 
himself  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  fitted  by  a  wholesome  disci- 
pline for  an  immediate  participation  of  its  pure  and  unfading  en* 
joyments. 

In  prosperity,  the  same  man  would  acknowledge  God  as  the 
giver  of  all  his  blessings.  The  enjoyments  allotted  to  him,  he 
would  re^urd  not  as  acc^uired  from  his  Maker  bv  bargain  andsah^ 

Eurchased  by  works  which  himself  had  wrought,  and  earned  by 
is  own  industry  and  ingenuity ;  but  as  gifts,  descending  from  tw 
Author  of  all  good,  as  sovereign  and  merciful  communications  from 
the  eternal  nienefactor.  To  this  Benefactor  all  his  afiections, 
prayers,  and  praises,  would  ascend :  and  the  character,  which  this 

S'orious  Being  would  sustain  in  the  view  of  such  a  mind,  would  be 
e  proper  and  transcendent  character  of  Jehovah. 
It  is  the  lot  of  all  men  to  be  more,  or  less,  injured  by  their  fel- 
low-men.  In  the  sufferance  of  these  injuries,  most  men  become 
impatient,  angry,  and  revenj^eful ;  and  usually  look  no  fiirther, 
while  smarting  under  the  infliction,  than  to  the  hand,  from  which  it 
is  immediately  derived.  But  such  a  mind  will  remember,  that  the 
mjuries,  done  by  men,  are  also  Providential  chastisements  firaDi 
God,  directed  by  the  highest  wisdom,  and  accomplishing  the  most 
desirable  purposes.  However  untoward,  therefore,  however  pain- 
ful, his  sufferings  may  seem  Soir  a  season ;  he  will  consider  tnem. 
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chiefly,  as  necessary  parts  of  a  perfect  Providence,  and  as  real, 
though  mysterious  means,  of  accomplishing  perfect  good.  In  this 
view,  they  will  appear  comparatively  light ;  and  will  be  sustained 
with  equanimity,  and  even  with  comfort.  The  promises  of  the 
Gospel,  ever  present,  and  ever  fi*esh,  will  steadily  furnish  addition- 
al and  abundant  consolation.  In  these,  he  will  lind  his  own  good 
secured  beyond  defeat ;  and  will  both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for^ 
the  salvation  of  6ocI.  Fashioned,  and  tempered,  in  this  manner, 
into  submission,  patience,  and  meekness,  the  work  af  righteousness 
mill,  in  such  a  mmd,  be  peace  ^  and  the  effects  of  righteousness,  qui- 
etness, and  assurance  for  ever. 

In  this  vast  particular,  therefore,  extending  to  so  many  objects, 
spreading  its  influence  over  all  the  days  and  hours  of  life,  man 
would  ^in,  beyond  measure,  bv  assuming  this  divine  disposition. 
The  spirit  of  doing  good  would  he,  in  his  bosom,  a  well  of  water, 
flowing  out  utito  everlasting  life*  The  delightful  nature  oi  benev- 
olent afi*ections,  the  animating  enjoyment  iiinerent  in  beneficence, 
would  gild  with  sunshine  the  gloom  of  affliction,  and  add  new  beau- 
ty and  splendour  to  seasons  of  prosperity.  Towards  God  it  would 
be  exercised  in  the  whole  course  of  diversified  obedience ;  partic- 
ularly in  complacency  and  gratitude,  reverence,  and  resignation ; 
the  proper  eilorts  of  a  good  mind  to  render  to  him  according  to  his 
benefits*  Towaixl^  man,  it  would  operate  in  the  production  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  relief  of  distress ;  the  employment  of  God  himself, 
and  peculiarly  the  source  of  his  own  infinite  happiness.  Thus 
would  it  unceasingly  do  jgood,  and  gain  good  :  and,  while  he,  who 
was  the  subject  of  it,  diflused  enjoyment  through  his  own  bosom,  he 
would  extend  it  also  to  all  around  him. 

It  has  doubtless  been  observed,  that  I  have  illustrated  this  sub- 
ject, hitherto,  by  applying  it  to  the  circumstances  of  an  individual, 
i  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  what  is  thus  true  of  one  man 
must  be  equally  true  of  all  others,  who  arc  governed  by  the  same 
spirit.  This  contentment,  thorefore,  this  serenity,  this  exquisite 
enjoyment,  would,  if  such  a  disposition  universally  prevailed,  be 
felt  by  a  whole  community,  and  diflused  over  the  world.  Every 
man  would  thus  act;  thus  gain  ;  thus  enioy.  What  a  mass  of  hap- 
piness would  in  this  manner  be  accumulated ;  and  how  would  the 
darkness  of  this  melancholy  world  be  changed  into  a  glorious  re- 
sembkince  of  everlasting  day  ! 

II.   7%e  same  spirit  would  do  Justice  to  all  men. 
Love  reioiceth  not  in  iniquity. 

Justice  is  either  Commutative,  or  Distributive.  Commutative 
justice  is  rendering  an  equivalent  for  what  we  receive,  whether  of 
property,  or  kind  offices.  Distributive  justice  is  the  rendering  of 
tuch  rewards,  as  are  dtu  to  those  who  obey  law,  and  government, 
and  of  such  punishments,  as  are  due  to  those  who  disobey  and  rebel. 
In  both  senses.  Justice  is  the  mere  measure  of  benevolence.  What 
t  change  would  be  wrought  in  this  world  by  an  exact  fulfihnent  of 
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Commutative  Justice  only !  With  what  astonishment  should  we 
see  every  debt  paid  at  the  time,  and  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  was 
due !  everviMt>mise  faithfully  fulfilled !  every  loan  of  monev,  utdn- 
sils,  or  other  property,  returned  without  injury  or  delay!  every 
commodity  sold  according  to  its  real  value^  and  that  value  truly 
declared !  every  character  carefully  and  justly  defended,  and  none 
unjustly  attacked !  every  kindness  gratefully  felt,  and  exactly  re- 
quited! How  great  a  part  of  human  corruptions  would  cease ! 
now  great  a  part  of  the  customary  litigations  would  be  swept 
away!  What  a  multitude  ^f  prosecutions  would  vanish!  What  a 
host  of  hard  bargains,  cheats,  and  jockeys,  would  be  driven  firom 
among  men !  How  soon  would  the  judge  find  himself  enjoying  a 
comparative  sinecure,  and  the  jail  crumble '  into  ruin  for  want  of 
inhabitants  I 

But  this  mighty  change  would  be  still  increased  by  the  reign  of 
Distributive  «iustice.  In  its  Laws,  the  Legislature  would  regard 
onlv  '{he  good  of  its  subjects.  In  his  decisions,  the  Judge,  and 
in  his  administrations,  the  Executive  Magistrate,  would  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  great  and  general  interest.  Of  course  laws 
would  be  usefully  formed,  and  equitably  administered;  and  the 
public  peace,  ajiprobation,  and  prosperity,  would  be  uniformly 
secured. 

To  the  government,  the  people  at  large  would  willingly  render 
the  same  justice,  as  being  influenced  by  tne  same  principle.  Jus- 
tice, in  an  important  sense,  is  due  from  the  people  to  their  rulers ; 
and  can  be  either  rendered,  or  denied.  When  rendered,  much 
good,  and  when  denied,  much  evil,  is  always  done  to  the  conununi- 
tv.  If  the  Benevolence  of  the  Gospel  governed  men  of  all  classes, 
this  justice  would  be  rendered  cheerfully,  and  universally.  Strong 
in  the  public  confidence,  Rulers  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  devise, 
and  pursue,  every  useful  measure,  without  danger  of  slander  or 
opposition,  without  faction  or  tumult.  The  community  would  bt 
a  great  and  happy  family,  peaceful,  harmonious,  and  safe ;  and,  at 
the  head  of  it,  Magistrates  would  be  the  common  parents,  actuated 
by  no  design,  and  busied  in  no  employment,  but  to  render  them- 
selves as  useful,  and  the  people  as  happy,  as  was  in  their  power. 
How  diflfercnt  such  a  nation  from  those,  that  have  hitherto  existed 
in  this  tumultuous  world  ! 

ni.   The  same  spirit  would  invariably  speak  Truthm 

Love,  saith  St.  Paul,  rejoiceth  in  the  truth. 

Truth  is  the  basis  of  society,  in  all  worlds  where  society  exists* 
Angels  could  not  be  social  without  it.     Thieves  and  robbers  sup- 

Eort  their  dreadful  social  state  by  speaking  it  to  each  other.  To 
e  social  beings  at  all,  we  must  exercise  confidence.  But  we  can- 
not confide,  where  truth  is  not  spoken.  Lying,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
the  gangrene  of  society,  and  corrupts  the  mass  iust  s<?far  as  it 
spreads.  The  sense  of  falsehood  is  a  sense  of  danger ;  a  sense 
of  danger  is  distress.     Suspicion,  jealousy,  hatred,  malignant  de- 
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Signs,  and  the  dreadful  execution  of  those  designs,  grow,  succes« 
siveljr,  out  of  deception.  Under  the  united  dominion  of  these 
evik,  the  mind,  in  which  they  exist,  becomes  gradually  a  seat  of 
wo ;  a  haunt  of  dreadful  passions  and  dreadful  expectations.  In 
the  progress  of  intellectual  nature,  a  world  of  beings  thus  situated, 
would  be  a  collection  of  fiends ;  and  convert  their  residence  into  a 
hell.  On  this  globe,  where  much  truth  is  spoken,  and  where  false- 
hood is  only  mixed;  where  the  spirit,  and  the  art,  of  deceiving  are 
imperfect ;  a  ereat  part  of  our  suflerings,  as  well  as  of  our  sins,  is 
formed  by  violations  of  tnith.  • 

What  a  mighty  and  glorious  change  would  at  once  be  accom- 
plished in  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  were  truth  to  become  their 
only  and  universal  language !  Were  no  false  facts  hereafter  to  be 
declared,  no  false  arguments  to  be  alleged,  no  false  doctrines  to  be 
tauffht,  no  false  pretentions  to  be  made,  no  false  friendships  to  be 
professed,  and  no  false  colourings  to  be  employed,  to  discourage 
and  deform  truth ;  what  a  host  of  villains  would  vanish !  What  a 
multitude  of  nnpositions,  treacheries,  and  distresses,  would  fiaide 
out  of  the  picture  of  human  wo ! 

To  realize  the  nature,  and  extent,  of  this  mighty  change,  cast 
your  eyes,  for  a  moment,  over  the  face  of  this  melancholy  world, 
behold  all  the  interests  of  Man  exposed,  and  hazarded ;  his  peace 
invaded;  his  purposes  firustratcd;  his  business  ruined;  and  his 
hopes  blasted,  by  the  various  votaries  of  falsehood :  his  private  af- 
fairs molested  by  lying  servants ;  his  friendship  abused  by  treach- 
erous friends ;  his  good  name  dishonoured  by  slanderous  neighbours; 
liis  learning  and  science  perverted  by  philosophists ;  his  rights  and 
privileges  wrested  from  him  by  fraudulent  governments ;  and  his 
salvation  prevented  by  religious  impostors.  How  immense  is  the 
abuse,  which  he  suffers  ;  how  comprehensive ;  how  minute :  spread- 
ing every  where,  and  reaching  to  every  thing,  which  is  important, 
which  is  dear  to  the  heart!  Thieves  and  robbers  conceal,  and  ac- 
complish, their  malignant  invasions  of  property  and  happiness  un- 
der the  darkness  of  midnight;  and  fly  with  terror  and  haste  the 
detecting  eye  of  day.  The  wretches,  of  whom  I  have  spoken, 
shroud  themselves  in  moral  darkness,  and  eaually  dread  the  ex- 
ploring beams  of  truth.  Were  this  glorious  light  of  the  universe 
to  burst  the  clouds  which  envelope  our  darkenea  world,  and  exhibit 
in  clear  and  distinct  view  all  tilings  as  they  arc ;  what  a  host  of 
enemies,  what  a  crowd  of  spectres  would  fly  from  the  dreadful 
detection !  See  the  Tale-bearer^  hurrying  from  the  indignant  hisses 
of  those,  whom  he  has  pierced  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  soul! 
The  Periurer  shrinks  from  the  abhorrence  of  those  sacred  tribu- 
nals of  justice,  which  his  enomtous  guilt  has  dishonoured  and  de- 
filed ;  and  trembles  at  the  expected  infliction  of  that  divine  wrath 
which  he  Kas  impiously  invoked.  The  Liar  sneaks  from  the  haunts 
of  man,  while  infamy  pursues  his  flight  with  her  hiss  of  contempt, 
and  her  whip  of  scorpions*    The  Sophvtt  immures  himself  in  nis 
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cell,  amid  the  foul  animab  who  are  its  proper  inhabituts :  while 
justice  inscribes  over  the  entrance,  ^^  Here  ia  buried  the  beirager  ^ 
the  souls  of  menJ*^  The  Seducer^  loathed,  execrated,  tCMrn  by  a 
frenzied  conscience,  and  wrunjg  with  remorse  and  aeony,  huniei 
out  of  sight,  to  find  his  last  refuge  among  his  kindredfiends.  Be- 
hind them,  the  whole  train  of  deceivers,  appalled,  and  withered, 
vanish  from  the  searching  beams ;  and  sink  down  to  the  regions  of 
darkness  and  despair.  The  earthly  creatiorij  which  has  groaned^ 
and  travailed  in  pain,  together^  until  now^  under  the  vast  miseries, 
which  these  enemies  of  God  and  men  have  wrought,  wherever  they 
have  roamed,  is  lightened  of  the  insupportable  burden.  The 
sloom  disappears ;  and  universal  nature  smiles  to  behold  its  RS" 
aemption  draming  nigh.  Tribunals  of  justice  are  purified  at  once. 
Individuals,  families,  and  neighbourhooas,  feel  their  wounds  close  ; 
their  breaches  vanish ;  and  their  peace  return.  Religion  rides  in 
triumph  through  the  world ;  and  God  is  pleased  io  dwell  anew  among 
men» 

Think  not,  that  I  am  too  ardent  in  this  representation.  Falsehood 
is  the  first  enemy  of  Intelligent  beings.  The  world  was  ruined,  the 
human  race  were  murdered  at  first  by  a  lie.  "  The  father  of  /iw,*' 
is  the  appropriate  title  of  the  worst  of  all  beinss ;  a  title  of  su- 
preme and  eternal  infamv,  branded  by  the  Ahmghty  hand.  All 
the  deceivers  who  have  followed  in  his  train,  partake  of  his  char- 
acter ;  arc  slaves,  self-sold  to  toil  in  his  foul  and  malignant  drudge* 
ry,  azid  heirs  of  his  undying  infamy  and  wo.  Tliere  shall  m  no 
wise  enter  into  the  city  any  thing  that  defileth^  or  that  loveth  or  mak' 
eth  a  lit;  but  on  the  contrary,  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  ths 
lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  ana  brimstone. 

Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  foundation,  on  which  rests  the 
Moral  Universe;  the  stability  of  the  divine  kingdom;  the  light 
of  heaven;  the  glory  of  Jehovah.     The  Truth,  is  one  of  the  pc-    * 
culiar  names  of  nm ,  who  is  the  brightness  of  the  f\ither^s  glorUf 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person.     Truth  is  the  great  bonOi 
which  unites  angels  to  each  other,  and-  to  their  God ;  the  chain, 
which  binds  together  the  intelligent  system  ;  preserving  all  the  ^ , 
parts  in  harmony  and  beauty,  and  arranging  the  worlds,  of  which  ^ 
It  is  composed,  around  the  great  Centre  oflight,  happiness,  and 
glonr, 

IV.  From  the  same  disposition  would  spring j  unioersalfyf  those 
Kind  Offices  J  which  are  its  immediate  offspring  y  and  which  constitute 
the  peculiar  amiahleness  of  Intelligent  beings. 

Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

The  interchanges  of  conduct  between  such  beings,  are  in  their 
nature,  and  variety,  endless.  From  inferiors  to  superiors,  they  as* 
sume  the  names  ofour  veneration,  homage,  respect,  reverence,  sub- 
mission, and  obedience ;  together  with  many  others  of  the  same 
general  nature.  From  superiors  to  inferiors^  they  are  in  the  like 
manner  varied  through  all  the  shades  of  authority,  government, 
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precept,  regard,  countenance,  favour,  compassion,  forgiveness,  in- 
struction, advice,  reproof,  and  a  great  variety  of  similar  offices. 
Between  equals^  they  are  performed  in  the  more  familiar,  but  not 
less  necessary,  acts  of  friendship,  esteem,  civilitv,  giving,  lending, 
aiding,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  These,  united,  constitute  a  vast 
proportion  of  all  that  excellence,  of  which  Intelligent  beings  are 
capable  ;  and  of  all  that  duty,  for  which  they  are  c^signed  by  their 
Creator.  To  enjoyment,  kindness  is  no  less  necessary,  than  tnUh 
andjustice*  Truth  be^ns,  justice  regulates,  and  kindness  finishes, 
rational  happiness.  Truth  is  the  oasis,  justice  the  measure, 
and  kindness  the  substance.  All  are  alike,  and  absolutely,  in- 
dispensable; and  of  all.  Benevolence  is  the  soul,  the  essence,  the 
amount. 

A  world  of  kindness  is  a  copy  of  heaven.  A  world  without 
kindness  is  an  image  of  hell.  Eden  originally  derived  its  beauty 
and  elory  from  the  kind  and  amiable  character  of  its  inhabitants  ; 
and  tne  verdure,  the  bloom,  the  splendour  of  all  its  ornaments,  were 
merely  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  beauty  of  mind,  the  moral  life 
and  loveliness,  which  glowed  in  our  first  parents.  Had  they  pre- 
served this  character;  the  world  would  still  have  continued  to  flour- 
ish with  immortal  life  and  beauty ;  and  the  character  itself  would 
have  furnished  one  natural  and  desirable  ingredient  in  the  happi- 
ness of  beings,  like  them,  who  by  the  nature  of  their  dispositions, 
were  capable  of  being  happy. 

•  Were  the  same  character  to  revive  in  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  now  in  ruins  around  us ;  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  Para- 
dise would  spontaneously  return.  Three  fourths  of  the  miseries 
of  man  are  made  by  himself;  and  of  these  a  vast  proportion  is 
formed  by  his  unkinaness.  Were  this  malignant  character  ban- 
ished ;  were  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  disposition  to  return  to 
the  human  breast,  and  benevolence  once  more  to  regulate  human 
conduct;  a  lustre  and  loveliness,  hitherto  unknown,  would  be 
spread  over  the  inanimate  creation  ;  and  God  would  supply  to  our 
enjoyment  all,  which  would  then  be  lacking. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  disposition,  Parents  would  be  truly  kind 
to  their  children ;  and  would  labour  not  to  gratify  their  pride,  ava- 
rice, and  sensuality,  but  to  do  them  real  and  universal  good ;  to 
form  their  minds  to  virtue  and  happiness,  to  obedience  and  end- 
less life,  to  excellence  and  loveliness  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  the 
path  of  this  true  wisdom  they  would  walk  before  ;  and  their  off- 
spring, following  cheerfully  after  them,  would  find  it  to  be  only 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Brothers  and  sisters,  under  this  happy  in- 
fluence, would  become  brothers  and  sisters  indeed.  In  their 
hearts,  and  on  their  tongues,  would  dwell  the  law  of  kindness  to 
each  other,  and  of  piety  to  their  parents.  Every  son  would  make 
a  glad  father;  no  daughter  would  be  a  heaviness  to  her  mother. 
Every  returning  day  would  assume  the  peace  and  serenity  of  the 
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Sabbath ;  and  every  house   would  be  converted  into  a  little 
heaven. 

From  the  house,  this  expansive  disposition  would  enlarge  the 
circuit  of  its  benefactions  so,  as  to  comprehend  the  neighbourhood. 
Happy  within,  every  femily  would  delight  to  extend  ils  happiness 
to  all  without,  who  are  near  enough  to  know,  and  to  share,  its 
kind  offices.  The  beams  of  charity  would  shine  from  one  habita- 
tion to  another;  and  every  hamlet  and  village  would  be  formed 
into  a  constellation  of  beauty  and  splendour.  Peace^  the  sister  of 
Love^  and  Joy,  the  third  in  that  delightful  family,  would  be  con- 
stant visitants  at  every  fireside  ;  and  spread  their  smiles,  and  their 
influence,  over  every  collection  of  human  dwellings. 

To  the  poor,  the  wanderer,  and  the  stranger,  every  door  would 
be  open,  to  iavite  them  in ;  every  heart  would  welcome  their  en- 
trance ;  and  every  hand,  relieve  their  wants  and  distresses. 
The  rich  would  be  rich,  only  to  bless  ;  and  the  poor  would  be 
poor,  only  to  be  blessed.  The  ereat  would  employ  their  ten  ialenii 
in  gaining  more  ;  and  the  small,  their  one  talent  in  the  same  hon- 
ourable and  profitable  exchange.  Kings  and  rulers  would  be,  in- 
deed, what  they  have  been  styled,  but  in  many  instances,  without 
a  claim  to  the  character ;  the  Fathers  of  their  country m  The  inm 
rod  of  oppression  would  be  finally  broken,  and  cast  away ;  and  the 
golden  sceptre  of  love,  and  peace,  and  charity,  would  be  extend- 
ed for  the  encouragement,  and  relief,  of  all  who  approached. 
Bribery,  intrie;ue,  caballing,  and  the  whole  ti*ain  of  public  corrup- 
tors,  would  DC  hissed  out  of  the  habitations  of  men ;  and  the 
courts  of  rulers  become,  not  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  mischief,  but 
the  residence  of  honour,  dignity,  and  Evangelical  example* 

Nor  would  this  great  bond  of  perfectness  merely  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  a  single  community  with  each  other ;  but  extending  its 
power,  like  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  would  join  all  nations  in  one 
common  union  of  peace  and  good-will.  No  more  would  the  trum- 
pet summon  to  arms ;  no  more  would  the  beacon  kindle  its  fireSi 
to  spread  the  alarm  of  invasion  ;  no  more  would  the  instruments 
of  death  be  furbished  against  the  day  of  battle*  The  sword  would 
be  literally  beaten  into  a  ploughshare^  and  the  spear  into  a  prunmg 
hook  ;  nation  would  no  more  lift  up  sword  against  nation  ;  nor  Img* 
dom  against  kingdom^  neither  would  they  learn  war  any  more* 
The  human  wolf,  forgetting  all  his  native  lerocity,  would  cease  tQ 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  lamb ;  and  cruelty,  slaughter,  and  deso- 
lation, to  lay  waste  the  miserable  habitations  of  men.  7%e  voflt. 
within  and  witliout  which,  violence  resounded,  and  ravaged,  woula 
be  called  Salvation;  and  the  gatesj  before  *which  destruction 
frowned  at  the  head  of  an  invading  host,  would  be  sumamed 
Praise. 

V.  The  same  disposition  would  manifest  itself  in  %miversal  and 
^mceasing  piety  to  God. 

Vol.  III.  19 
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The  Infinite'Mind  is  the  Infinite  Benefactor  of  the  Universe. 
As  the  Source  and  Centre  of  all  existence  ;  as  the  great  Benefiac- 
forof  all  beings  ;  as  the  Subject  of  divine  blessedness,  and  excel- 
lence ;  God  would  be  regarded  by  such  a  disposition  with  supreme 
benevolence  and  complacency.  Piety  is  nothing  but  this  disposi- 
tion, dut^cted  to  this  great  and  glorious  Being.  The  iDve,  which 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  second  command  of  the  moral  Law,  is  also 
perfect  obedience  to  ihefrst^  which  is  like  unto  the  second*  With- 
out love, /car  becomes  a  base  and  pernicious  passion,  totally  des- 
titute of  amiablcncss,  and  excellency ;  united  with  love,  or  in  a 
mind  where  love  reigns,  it  is  changed  into  the  sublime  character  of 
Reverence  ;  the  proper  and  filial  regard  to  God  from  his  children. 
Dependence  without  love,  is  nothing.  Without  love,  Confidence  can- 
not exist.  Hope  and  Joy  equally  spring  from  it.  Oratitude  is  but 
one  manner,  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

He,  who  loves  his  nei&^hbour,  on  any  account,  with  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  Gospel,  will,  and  must,  of  course,  love  his  Creator. 
If  he  exercises  evangelical  confidence  at  all ;  he  cannot  but  exer- 
cise it  supremely  in  God.  If  he  be  grateful  to  a  human  benefac- 
tor; he  must  be  beyond  measure,  more  grateful  to  the  divine  Bene- 
factor. If  he  love  moral  excellence  at  all ;  he  must,  more  than 
in  all  other  excellence,  delight  in  that,  which  glows  with  unceasing 
glory  in  the  Eternal  Mind. 

In  God,  therefore,  this  desirable  disposition  would  find  the  high- 
est object  of  all  its  attachments,  the  supreme  end  of  all  its  con- 
duct. To  him  the  devotion  of  such  a  spirit  would  be  complete, 
unceasing,  and  endless.  To  please,  obey,  and  glorify  him  would 
be  the  instinctive,  and  the  commanding,  aim  of  the  man,  in  whom 
it  was  found ;  and,  in  the  case  supposed,  in  all  men.  All  men 
would  be  changed  into  children  of  God.  The  earth  would  be- 
come one  universal  temple,  from  which  prayer,  and  praise,  and 
faith,  and  love,  would  ascend  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the 
Lamb,  every  morning  and  every  evening.  Time,  hitherto  a  period  of 
sense  and  sin,  of  impiety,  and  rcl>ellion,  would  be  converted  into 
'  an  universal  sabbath  of  peace  and  worship.  Holiness  to  the  Lord 
would  he  written  on  all  the  pursuits  and  employments  ofmankindm 
Zion^  the  city  of  our  God,  would  extend  its  walls  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun  ;  and  comprehend  all  the  great  family  of  Adam 
within  its  circuit ;  while  on  its  gates  would  be  inscribed  in  immor- 
tal charactcn,  Jehovah  is  here. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  the  Love  of  the  Gospel,  the  spirit  of 
doing  good,  is  not  in  the  view  of  all,  who  hear  me,  a  disposition 
more  desirable,  than  the  present  disposition  of  Man  ?  Think  what 
the  world  now  is  ;  and  what,  since  the  apostacy,  it  ever  has  been. 
Call  to  mind  the  private  wretchedness,  guilt,  and  debasement, 
which,  within  and  without  you,  deform  the  human  character,  and 
destroy  human  happiness.  Call  to  mind  the  public  sins,  whick 
have  blackened  the  world  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  public 
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miseries,  which  have  rung  with  groans,  and  shrieks^4hrou£hout  the 
whole  reign  of  time,  and  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other. 
What  a  vast  proportion  of  these  evils  has  man  created  for  himseli^ 
and  his  fellow-creatures !  How  small  a  portion  has  God  created ! 
and  how  mild  and  proper  a  punishment  has  this  been  for  the  au- 
thors of  the  rest!  Of  this  complication  of  guilt  and  wo,  every 
man  is,  in  some  degree,  the  subject,  and  the  author.  All  men  are 
daily  employed  in  complaining  of  others ;  and  none,  almost,  in 
reforming  themselves.  Were  each  individual  to  begin  the  task  of 
withdrawing  from  the  common  mass  the  evils*which  he  occasions, 
the  work  would  be  easily  done.  Those,  produced  by  men,  would 
be  annihilated,  and  those,  occasioned  by  God,  would  cease ;  be- 
cause, where  there  were  no  transgressions,  God  would  not  exer- 
cise his  strange  work  of  punishment* 

How  mighty  would  be  the  change !     Benevolence  would  take 
place  of  malignity,  friendship  of  contention,  peace  of  war,  truth  of 
falsehood,  and  happiness  of  misery.    This  dreary  world  would  be- 
come a  Paradise.     The  brutal,  deformed  character  of  man,  would 
give  place  to  the  holiness  and  dignity  of  angels,  and  all  the  per- 
plexed, melancholy,  and  distressing  scene  of  time  would  assume 
the  order,  beauty,  and  glory,  of  the  celestial  system. 
*  With  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  present  human  character,  the 
selfishnessof  man,  so  fondly,  proudly,  and  obstinately  cherished 
by  every  human  breast,  you  are  all,  at  least  in  some  decree,  ac- 
quainted.    It  is  scarcely  necessary,  that  I  should  recall  to  your 
minds  the  universal  corruption  of  the  antediluvian  world  f  ana  the 
violence  and  pollution,  which  rendered  this  earth  too  impure,  and 
deformed,  to  be  any  longer  seen  by  the  perfect  eye  of  Jkhovah* 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  premature  apostacy, 
which  followed  the  deluge ;  the  brutal  idolatry,  which,  like  aclom 
from  the  bottomless  pit,  darkened  this  great  globe  to  the  four  ends 
of  heaven ;  the  putrid  infection,  which  tainted  Sodom  and  Chmor^ 
rah  ;  the  rank  and  rotten  growth  of  sin,  whicli  poisoned  and  de- 
stroyed the  nations  of  Canaan  ;  the  deplorable  defections  of  brad 
and  Judah  ;  the  bloody  oppressions  of  Assyria^  Babylon^  and  Per- 
sia  ;  the  monstrous  ambition,  and  wild  ravages,  of  Alexander  }  the 
base  treacheries,  and  deformed  cruelties,  of  his  followers  ;  the 
iron-handed  plunder,  butchery,  and  devastation  of  Rome  ;  the  ter- 
rible ravages  of  Mohammed  and  his  disciples  ^  or  the  fearful  waste 
of  man  by  Alaric,  Attila,  and  their  barbarous  companions  in 
slaughter.     As  little  necessity  is  there  to  detail  the  wars^  andruinii 
of  modern  Europe  ;  the  massacres  of  the  Romish  Hterareh^,  the 
tortures  of  the  Inquisition^  the  absolutions  and  indulgencies  issued 
from  the  Vatican^  to  pardon  sin,  and  to  sanction  rebellion  arainst 
God.     Your  minds  must  be  femiliarized  to  the  lamentable  oegra- 
dation,  the  amazing  miseries,  the  death-like  slaverv  of  the  nations, 
which  fill  the  continent  of  Africa.     You  cannot  De  unacauaint^ 
with  the  swinish  brutism  of  the  Chinese  ;  the  more  brutal  aefomu- 
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ty,  the  tiger^like  thirst  for  blood,  of  the  Hindoos  and  of  like  t /nn»» 
gtrs^  who  have  successively  invaded  Hindostan  ;  the  fell  and  fiend- 
uke  cruelty  that  has  made  modem  Persia  a  desert ;  the  stupid, 
but  furious  superstition,  and  the  tainted  impurity  of  Turkej/.  To 
these  monstrous  corruptions,  these  wonderful  sins  of  nations  claim* 
ing,  generally,  the  name  of  civilised,  add  the  crimes  of  the- savage 
world ;  and  fasten  your  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  wolfish  rase, 
which  reigns,  and  riots,  in  the  human  animak,  prowling,  re^lariy, 
for  blood  and  havoc  around  the  deserts  of  Amtrica  and  Ana :  and 
you  will  be  presented  with  an  imperfect,  but  for  my  purpose  a  suf- 
ficient, exemplification  of  the  spint,  which  rules  the  neart  of  man, 
and  actuates  the  vast  family  of  Adanu 

But  this  spirit  is  unnecessary  to  man.  The  disposition,  which  I 
have  described,  might  just  as  easily  inform  the  mmd,  and  control 
the  conduct.  tVe  might  as  easily  be  benevolent,  as  selfish ;  virtu- 
ous as  sinfiiL  No  new  faculties  are  necessary ;  and  no  change 
is  required,  but  of  the  disposition.  How  superior  is  the  disposi- 
tion, nere  illustrated,  to  that,  whose  eflfects  have  been  so  uniformly 
dreadfiil !  Hitherto  I  have  used  the  language  of  nfposUian  only ; 
and  have  declared,  that,  if  such  were  the  character  of  our  race, 
such  also  wofdd  be  the  state  of  this  unhappy  world.  Now  I 
bform  you,  that  such,  one  day,  will  be  the  true  character  and  state 
of  man. 

The  period  will  one  day  arrive :  the  period  is  now  on  the  wing : 
the  day  will  ceilainly  dawn :  the  morning-star  is,  perhaps,  even 
now  ascending  in  the  east,  of  that  day,  in  which  Christ  will  return, 
and  reign  on  the  earth.  I  neither  intend,  nor  believe,  that  he  will 
appear  in  person^  until  the  great  and  final  day,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures empliatically  call  his  second  coming ^  for  the  heavens  must 
receive  him  until  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things*  But  he 
will  appear  in  his  Providence,  and  by  his  ^rit^  to  renew  the  face 
of  the  earth.  A  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  will  he  create  within 
them.  His  law  he  will  write  in  their  hearts  ;  and  his  fear  will  Ae 
put  in  their  minds ;  and  their  sins^  and  their  iniquities j  zvill  he  re^ 
member  no  more.  This  new  heart,  this  right  spirit,  will  be  no  other 
than  the  disposition,  which  has  been  here  considered ;  the  very 
obedience  of  the  Law,  which  will  be  thus  written ;  the  new  crea- 
tion, which  is  thus  promised. 

By  tl^e  implantation  of  this  holy  character  in  the  soul,  a  change 
will  be  accomplished,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures  in  terms 
of  hyperbolical  and  singular  sublimity.  In  their  present  state  of 
Apostacy,  mankind  arc  considered  in  this  sacred  volume,  as  being 
ail  buried  in  a  death-like  sleep.  From  this  benumbing  lethargy, 
hopeless  and  endless,  unless  removed  by  Almighty  power,  they  are 
represented  as  roused  anew  to  consciousness,  to  feeling,  and  to 
action,  by  the  awakening  voice  of  God.  In  the  present  state,  thej 
are  declared  to  be  madmen  ;  groping  in  tlie  gloom,  wantoning  in 
the  ezcess;2S,  and  venting  the  rage,  of  Bedlam.     In  the  new  one, 
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ihey  are  exhibited  as  restored  to  reason,  to  sobriety,  to  inteHecta- 
al  dignity  and  usefulness,  and  as  introduced  again  to  the  society, 
converse,  and  esteem,  of  rational  beines.    Originally,  they  are 
prisoners  to  sin  and  Satan,  the  victims  of  turpitude,  and  the  sport 
of  fiends :  yet  they  are  jniamert  of  hope.    In  their  renovation 
they  have  heard  lUeriy  proelainud  to  the  captive^  ami  the  opening 
of  the  priton  doors  to  them  that  are  bounds  and,  at  the  sound  of 
these  fflad  tidings,  they  have  shaken  off  their  clutins,  and  escaped 
fixxn  their  dungeon  into  the  glorume  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  Ood.    In 
their  present  state ;  they  are  pronounced  to  be  dead,  and  &llen 
tether  in  one  great  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death;  the  appoint* 
ea  and  immense  receptacle  of  departed  men ;  where  their  oones 
are  dispersed  over  the  waste ;  dried,  whitened,  and  returning  to 
their  original  dust.    A  voice  from  h^ven,  resounding  through  the 
regions  of  this  immense  catacomb,  ccmmiands  the  scattered  frag- 
ments to  assemble  from  the  four  comers  of  heaven ;  to  re«unite-in 
their  proper  places ;  and  to  constitute  anew  the  forms  of  men.-  A 
noise,  a  shaking,  a  rustling,  is  heard  over  the  vast  Golgotha  ;  a 
general  commotion  begins ;  and,  moved  by  an  instinctive  power, 
Done  seeks  its  kindred  Done ;  the  sinews  and  flesh  spontaneously 
arise,  and  cover  the  naked  form ;  and  the  Spirit  of  life  breathes 
with  one  divine  and  universal  energy  on  the  tmnumbered  multi- 
tude.    Inspired  thus  with  breath,  and  life,  the  great  host  of  man- 
kind instinctivelyrise,  and  stand  on  their  feet,  and  Uve  again  with 
immortal  life.     The  great  world  of  death  is  filled  with  animated 
beings ;  and  throughout  its  amazing  regions,  those  who  were  dead 
are  alive  again,  and  those  who  were  lost  to  the  creation  arefwmd. 
This  resurrection  is  no  other,  than  a  resurrection  to  spiritual 
life ;  no  other,  than  an  assumption  of  this  new  and  heavenly  char- 
acter.    This  character,  this  disposition,  will  constitute  ^e  sum, 
and  the  glory,  of  the  Millennial  state,  and  the  foundation  of  all  its 
blessings,     nhtn,  the  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew  from  above,  the 
skies  pour  down  righteousness,  and  the  earth  open,  and  bri$ig  forth 
salvation^  all  the  external  good,  all  the  splendour  and  distinction, 
of  that  happy  period,  will  follow  as  things  of  course ;  as  conse- 
quences, wnicn,  in  the  divine  sprstem.  Virtue  draws  in  its  train. 
J%e  Lord  of  hosts  will,  therefore,  make  for  all  nations,  a  feast 
fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined*     The  Lord 
hosts  wUl  swallow  tp  death  in  victory  ;  and  will  wipe  away  the 
tears  from  all  facts  ;  and  will  take  away  the  r^roach  of  his  people 
from  all  the  earth.    He  will  fay  the  stones  of  Zion  with  fair  cohurs^ 
and  her  foundations  with  Sapphres  ;  will  make  her  windows  ofagaieSf 
her  gates  of  carbuncles,  ana  all  her  borders  of  pleasant  stones.    Jlnd 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songSf 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads ;  they  shall  obtain  joy  md 
gladness  ;  and  sorrow  and  sighis^  shall  flee  away* 
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Acts  n.  36. — I  have  thewtd  you  aU  thingt,  how  that  to  labouring,  ye  ought^  to  n^p- 
port  the  weak  ;  and  to  remember  the  %oordt  of  the  Lord  Jetut,  how  he  jouf,  it  it 
more  bletted  to  give,  than  to  receive. 

In  my  two  last  discourses,  I  endeavoured  to  show  by  a  variety 
of  arguments,  that  a  disposition  voluntarily  employed  in  doing  good, 
is  productive  of  more  rcrsonal  and  Public  happiness,  than  any 
other  can  be.  In  those  discourses,  and  in  several  preceding  ones, 
it  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  proved,  that  the  same 
disposition  in  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent  creatures  is  the  source 
not  only  of  more  happiness  to  the  Creation  at  large,  than  any 
other,  but  of  all  the  happiness  which  has  existed  or  will  ever 
exist. 

Virtue,  or  Moral  Excellence,  is  an  object  of  such  high  import, 
as  to  have  engaged,  in  every  enlightened  country,  aftid  period, 
the  deepest  attention  of  mankind,  it  has,  of  course,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  laborious  investigations,  and  of  very  numerous 
discussions.  Inquisitive  men  have  asked  with  no  small  anxiety, 
«  What  is  Virtue  ?"  "  What  is  its  nature  ?"  "  What  is  its  excel- 
lence ?"  And,  "  What  is  the  foundation,  on  which  this  excellence 
rests  ?"  To  these  questions,  widely  different  and  directly  oppo- 
site answers  have  been  given.  In  modern  times,  and  in  this  as  well 
as  other  countries,  much  debate  has  existed  concerning  the  Founda- 
tion ofVirtue.  It  has  been  said  to  be  founded  in  the  J^ature  of 
things  ;  in  the  Reason  of  things  ;  in  the  Fitness  of  things  ;  in  the 
Will  of  God ;  and  in  Utility.  My  intention  in  this  discourse  is  to 
examine  the  nature  of  this  subject. 

The  phrase,  the  foundation  of  Virtue^  has  been  very  differently 
understood  by  different  writers.  Indeed,  the  word,  foundation^ 
in  this  case  seems  to  be  a  defective  one ;  as  being  ambiguous ;  and, 
therefore,  exposed  to  different  interpretations.  When  Virtue  is 
said  to  he  founded  in  the  Will  of  God,  or  in  Utility^  some  writers  ap- 
pear to  intend  by  this  phraseology,  that  the  Will  of  God,  or  UtiU- 
fy,  is  the  Rule,  Measure,  or  Directory,  of  virtuous  conduct.  Others 
evidently  intend,  that  one,  or  the  other,  of  these  things,  is  what  con- 
stittUes  it  virtue  ;  makes  it  valuable,  excellent,  lovely,  praiseworthy, 
and  rewardable.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
observe,  antecedently  to  entering  on  this  discussion,  that  /t45e  the 
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phrase  in  the  sense  last  mentioned  f  apd  intend^  fty  the  Faundatum  ef 
Virtue^  that  which  constitutes  its  valm  and  excellence.  It  is  neces- 
sary, also,  to  premise  further,  thiUly  the  wordj  Viilihfj  I  mean  a 
Tendency  to  produce  Happinessm 

Having  premised  these  thin^,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  follow- 
ing discourse,  to  support  this  Doctrine  :  that  Virtue  is  foumih 
ED  iir  Utility. 

The  Text  is  a  ^neral  and  indirect  declaration  of  this  doctrine* 
The  word,  blesseA,  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  state,  happy  in 
itself;  and  sometimes  a  state,  made  happy,  or  blessed,  by  Uod. 
To  givcj  in  the  sense  of  the  text,  is  voluntarily  to  communicate  hap' 
piness  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  voluntarily  use/id.  As  we  are  in 
fiaK:t  made  happv  hj  God,  whenever  we  are  happy ;  it  is  evident, 
that  those  moral  bemes,  who  are  most  happy,  being  inade  so  by  Him 
as  a  reward  of  their  character  and  conduct,  and  not  merely  by  the 
nature  of  that  character  and  conduct,  are  most  approved  by  him. 
That,  which  is  most  approved  by  God,  is  in  itself  most  e|:cellent. 
But  the  text  informs  us,  that  voluntary  usefulness  is  most  approved 
by  God,  because  it  is  peculiarly  blessed  by  him ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, the  highest  excellence.  A  man  may  oe  virtuous  in  receiving 
good  at  the  nands  of  his  fellow-creatures.  But  his  virtue  will  con- 
sist only  in  the  disposition,  with  which  he  receives  it :  his  grati- 
tude ;  his  desire  to  glorify  God ;  and  his  wishes  to  requite,  when- 
ever it  shall  be  in  his  power,  his  created  benefactors.  This  is 
being  useful  in  the  only  way,  which  the  situation,  here  supposed, 
allows ;  and  the  only  thing  which  is  virtuous,  or  excellent,  in  the 
mere  state  of  receiving  good. 

To  eive,  or  communicate  good,  is  a  nobler,  and  more  excellent 
state  of  being,  than  that  of  receiving  good  can  be  ;  because  the 
giver  is  voluntarily  the  originator  of  happiness.  In  this  conduct 
he  resembles  God  himself,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  in  that  character- 
istic, which  is  the  peculiar  excellence  and  glory  of  his  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly God  loves,  and  for  this  reason  blesses,  him,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.  The  proof  of  his  superior  excellence  is  compete 
in  the  fact,  that  he  is  peculiarly  blessed:  for  these  peculiar  Uess- 
ings,  which  he  receives,  arc  indubitable  evidence  of  the  peculiar 
favour  of  God  ;  and  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  is  equal  evidence 
of  peculiar  excellence  in  him,  who  is  thus  blessed.  But  the  only 
excellence,  here  alleeed,  or  supposed,  by  Christ,  is  the  spirit  of 
doln^  good ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  voluntary  usefulness* 
In  this  spirit,  then.  Virtue  or  moral  excellence  consists;  and  th»e 
only  exaellcnce,  here  supposed,  is  of  course  founded  in  UtiUty. 

'To  the  evidence,  furnislied  by  the  text,  both  Reason  and  Reve- 
lation add  ample  confirmation.  This,  I  trust,  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear in  the  course  of  the  following  Observations. 

1st,   Virttie  is  not  founded  in  the  Will  i^God. 

Those  who  hold  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  here  denied,  may 
have  been  led,  unwittingly,  to  adopt  it  from  an  apprehension,  that 
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fftevcouMnol  ascrikt  too  mticjk  to  OoJL  This  apprehention  is, 
without  doubt,  ^erally  just  i^i^et  it  is  not  just  in  the  absolute 
tense.  There  is  neither  irreverence,  nor  mistake,  in  saying,  that 
Omnipotence  cannot  create  that,  which  will  be  self-contradictory ; 
make  two  and  two  five ;  nor  recall  the  existence  of  a  past  event ; 
because  these  things  would  be  impossible  in  their  own  nature.  In 
die  same  manner,  to  ascribe  to  God  that,  which  is  not  done  by 
him,  though  the  ascription  may  flow  from  reverence  to  -his  charac* 
ter,  is  not  yet  dictated  by  reverence.  That,  which  God  in  fact 
does,  is  more  honourable  to  him,  than  any  thing  else  can  be ;  and 
no  error  can  in  its  nature  be  reverential  towanu  God,  or  required 
by  him  of  his  creatures. 

The  Doctrine,  that  Virtue  is  founded  m  the  will  of  God,  supposes, 
that  that,  which  is  now  virtue,became  such,  became  excelleni,  valuO' 
bh,  praiseworthy,  and  rewaraable,  because  God  willed  it  to  be  so  ; 
and,  had  he  not  willed  it  to  be  so^  it  would  not  have  been  virtue.  Of 
course,  if  we  were  to  suppose  Intelligent  beings  created,  and  left, 
without  any  law,  to  choose  their  conduct;  or,  if  we  were  to  sup-^ 
pose  the  universe  to  exist,  just  as  it  now  exists,  and  exist  thus  either 
by  chance,  or  necessity;  that,  which  is  now  virtuous,  excellent, 
and  praiseworthy,  would  at  the  utmost  possess  a  nature  merely 
indifferent ;  and,  although  all  other  beings  remained  just  as  they 
now  are,  would  cease  to  be  excellent,  lovely,  and  deserving  of 
approbation.  According  to  the  same  scheme  also,  that,  which  is 
now  sinful,  or  vicious,  would  cease. to  be  of  this  nature;  and  no 
longer  merit  hatred,  blame,  or  punishment.  In  plainer  language, 
veracity  and  lying,  honesty  and  fraud,  justice  and  oppression, 
kindness  and  cruelty,  although  exactly  the  same  things  which  they 
now  are,  and  although  producing  exactly  the  same  effects,  would 
no  more  possess  their  present,  opposite  moral  character;  but 
would  equally  deserve  our  love  and  approbation,  or  our  hatred  and 
disestcem.  if  virtue  and  vice  are  such,  only  because  God  willed 
them  to  be  such ;  if  virtue  is  excellent,  and  vice  worthless,  only 
because  he  willed  them  to  be  so ;  then  vice  in  itself  is  just  as  ex- 
cellent as  virtue,  and  virtue  just  as  worthless  as  vice.  Let  me  ask, 
Can  any  man  believe  this  to  be  true  ? 

Further,  the  supposition,  that  virtue  is  founded  in  the  will  of 
God,  implies,  that  ixod  willed  virtue  to  be  excellent  without  any 
reason.  If  virtue  and  vice  had,  originally,  or  as  they  were  seen 
by  the  eye  of  God,  no  moral  difference  in  their  nature ;  then  there 
was  plainly  no  reason,  whv  God  should  prefer,  or  why  he  actually 
preferred,  one  of  them  to  the  other.  There  was,  for  example,  no 
reason,  why  he  chose,  and  required,  that  Intelligent  crcatui-es 
should  love  him,  and  each  other^  rather  than  that  they  should  hate 
him,  and  hate  each  other.  In  choosing,  and  requiring,  dial  they 
should  exercise  this  love,  God  acted,  therefore,  without  any  motive 
whatever.  Certainly,  no  sober  man  will  attribute  this  conduct 
to  God. 
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Bupposition,  also,  is  inconsistent  with  the  OmniicUnee  ^ 
Ood.     Every  thing  which  exists,  or  which  will  ever  exist,  was,  an- 
tecedently to  its  existence,  or  in  other  words,  eternally  and  immu- 
tably, present  to  the  divine  mind.     In  the  same  manner,  all  other, 
possible  things,  that  is,  things  which  God  could  have  created  if  he 
had  pleased,  were  also  present  to  his  view.     Every  man  knows, 
that  a  vast  multitude  of  such  things  are  succes^vely  present  to  his 
own  imagination ;  and  that  he  can  think  of  new  worlds,  new  beings 
to  inhabit  them,  and  new  furniture  to  replenish  them.     But,  unques- 
tionably, God  knows  all  things  which  are  known  by  his  creatures, 
and  infinitely  more.     When  created  things  were  thus  present  to  his 
eye,  anteccden|[^  to  their  existence,  they  were  exactly  the  same 
things  in  his  view,  which  they  afterwards  were,  when  they  began 
to  exist ;  had  exactly  the  same  natures ;  sustained  exactly  the  same 
relations ;  and  were  jttst  as  good,  indifferent,  or  evil,  just  as  excel- 
lent or  worthless,  as  amiable  or  hateful,  as  conmiendable  or  blame- 
worthy, as  rewardable  or  punishable,  as  they  afterwards  were  in 
&ct.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  familiar  example.    Most  per- 
sons have  read  more  or  less  of  those  fictitious  histories,  which  are 
called  novels ;  and  every  person  knows,  that  the  several  actors, 
exhibited  in  them,  never  had  any  real  existence.     Yet  every  one 
knows  equally  well,  that  the  characters,  which  they  severally  sus- 
tain, are  as  really  good  or  evil,  lovely  or  hateful,  praiseworthy  or 
blamcable,  as  the  same  characters  of  the  same  persons  would  be, 
had  they  all  been  living  men  and  women.     It  is,  therefore,  unan- 
swerably evident,  that  moral  characters,when  merely  seen  in  con- 
templation, are,  independently  of  their  actual  existence  in  living 
beings,  and  therefore  before  they  have  existed  in  such  beings,  aa 
well  as  when  they  never  exist  at  all  in  this  manner,  good  or  evil  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind.     Of  course,  they  are  good  or  evil  in  their 
own  nature.     Of  course,  they  were  seen  to  be  good  or  evil  by  the 
Omniscience  of  God.     It  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine, that  God  is  omniscient,  to  say,  that  virtue  is  founded  in  the 
will  of  God. 

Again ;  The  scheme,  which  I  am  controverting,  not  only  involves 
in  it,  that  mankind,  with  all  their  impiety,  injustice,  cruelty,  op- 
pression, wars,  and  butcheries,  are  in  their  nature  equally  amiable, 
and  excellent,  as  Angels,  with  all  their  truth  and  benevolence;  but 
also,  that  the  character  of  Fiends  is  in  itself^  and  independently  of 
the  fact,  that  God  chose  it  should  be  otherwise,  just  as  lovely,  ex- 
cellent, and  praiseworthy,  as  that  of  Angels.     If,  then,  God  had 
willed  the  character,  which  Satan  adopted,  and  sustains,  to  be  mor-  . 
al  excellence,  and  that,  which  Gabriel  sustains,  to  be  moral  worth* 
lessness ;  these  two  beings,  continuing  in  every  other  respect  the 
same,  would  have  interchanged  their  characters.     Satan  would 
have  become  entirely  lovely,  and  GabrieL  entirely  detestable* 
Must  not  he,  who  can  believe  this  doctrine,  as  easily  believe, 
that  if  God  bad  willed  it,  two  and  two  would  have  becoioe  five  ? 
Vol.  Ill,  20 
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Is  it  at  all  easier  to  believe,  that  truth  and  falsehood  can  inter- 
change their  natures,  than  that  a  square  and  a  circle  can  interchange 
theirs  ? 

Finally ;  if  virtue  and  vice,  or  sin  and  holiness,  are  founded  only 
in  the  will  of  God ;  then,  I  ask.  What  is  the  Nature  of  that  Will? 
We  are  accustomed  to  say,  the  Scriptures  are  accustomed  to  say, 
that  God  is  holy,  luhteous,  good,  dJid  glorious  in  holintsi :  expres- 
sions which,  together  with  many  others  of  the  same  nature,  indicate 
that  God  himself,  and  therefore,  that  the  will  of  God,  is  excellent, 
and  supremely  deserving  of  his  own  infinite  love,  and  of  the  highest 
love  of  all  intelligent  creatures.  Does  this  excellence  of  God 
depend  on  the  fact,  that  he  willed  his  moral  chi^^ter,  and  there- 
fore his  Will,  to  be  excellent  ?  Or  is  the  chara^lr  of  God,  and  of 
consequence  his  will,  excellent  in  its  own  nature  ?  If  the  divine 
character  be  not  excellent  in  its  own  naturoi  and  independendy  of 
any  act  of  the  divine  Will,  determining  that  it  should  be  so ;  then, 
if  God  had  been  a  being  infinitely  malevolent,  and  by  an  act  of  his 
will  had^etermined,  that  his  character  should  be  infinitely  excel- 
lent, it  would  of  course  have  become  infinitely  excellent ;  and  he 
himself  would  have  deserved  to  be  loved,  praised,  and  glorified, 
for  his  infinite  malice,  cruelty,  and  oppression,  just  as  he  how  does 
for  his  infinite  goodness,  truth,  faithfulness,  and  mercy.  According 
to  this  scheme,  therefore,  there  is  no  original  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  characters  of  an  infinitely  malevolent  being,  and  an  in- 
finitely benevolent  one;  because  this  difference  depends  on  a 
mere  arbitrary  act  of  will,  and  not  at  all  on  the  respective  natures 
of  the  things  themselves.  That  a  malevolent  being  would  have 
made  this  determination,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than 
that  it  would  be  made  by  a  benevolent  being :  for  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  a  malevolent  being  would  have  entirely  loved  and 
honoured  himself.  The  question,  whether  God  is  a  benevolent, 
or  malevolent,  Being,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  nugatory :  for  all  our 
inquiries  concerning  the  subject,  which  have  any  practical  impor- 
tance, terminate  in  this  single  question:  What  has  God  cfiosen  ? 

We  have  of  coui-se  no  interest  in  ask'mg  what  is  his  moral  na- 
ture. 

The  Scriptures  certainly  exhibit  this  subject  in  a  very  difierent 
light.  They  every  where  consider  moral  things,  tliat  is,  both  moral 
beings,  and  their  actions,  as  differing  altogether  in  their  several 
natures,  and  independently  of  any  act  of  the  divine  will,  deter- 
minine  that  they  should  thus  differ.  Particularly,  they  exhibit  God 
himself  not  only  as  being  holy,  righteous,  just,  true,  faithful,  kind, 
and  mercifiil,  but  as  excellent  on  account  of  these  things ;  infinitely 
excellent;  infinitely  glorious;  infinitely  deserving  of  the  love,  that 
is,  the  Complacency,  (the  kind  of  love  every  where  intended  in 
dii8  discourse)  of  his  Intelligent  creatures.  Accordingly,  God  is 
often  spoken  of  as  excellent;  and  as  excellency^  in  the  abstract. 
Thus,  ne  is  styled  tht  Excellency  of  Jacob.     His  name  is  said  to  be 
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9xcelknt  in  all  the  earth.     Haw  excellenij  saith  the  Psalmist,  it  thjf 

hvine  kindness*     The  Lord  of  hosts,  says  Isaudi^  is  excellent  in 

working.     In  all  these  passages  it  is  plainly  declared,  that  God  is 

excellent  in  his  own  nature.     In  the  same  manner,  the  Scriptures 

assert,  that  his  law  is  perfect,  and  his  commandment  pure  ;  that  Att 

statutes  are  right,  and  his  judgments  altogether  righteous  ;  and  tha^ 

his  commandment  is  holy,  just,  and  good :  that  |^  that  these  thin jps^ 

possess  the  several  kinds  of  excellence,  attributed  to  them,in  theu* 

own  nature.     For  if  the  Scriptures  intended  only,  that  they  were 

good,  because  God  willed  them  to  be  so,  when  they  were  before 

neither  good  ntt^evil ;  it  would  have  been  mere  tautology  to  have 

iised  this  laneall|e.     It  would  have  been  no  more,  than  saying 

that  the  law,  the  commandments,  and  the  statutes,  of  God  were  ku 

law,  commandments,  and  statutes :  this  fact  being,  according  to 

the  scheme  here  opposed,  all  that,  in  which  their  excellence  lies. 

In  the  same  manner^  when  it  is  said,  Thou  art  good,  and  doest 

good;  it  oueht  to  be  said.  Thou  art,  what  thou  art ;  and  doest  what 

thou  doest,  for  this  is  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  the  fcheme  in 

question. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  righteous 
Lord  loveth  righteousness;  and  tJius  teach  us,  that  there  is  in  rijght- 
eousness  a  cause,  a  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  a  nature,  for  wmch 
it  is,  and  deserves  to  be,  loved.  They  also  assure  us,  that  he  hates 
wickedness,  and  that  it  is  an  abomination  to  him.  There  is,  there- 
fore, a  reason,  why  he  hates  it.  As  he  always  hated  the  lat- 
ter, and  loved  the  former;  and,  therefore,  before  the  one  was  for- 
bidden, and  the  other  reauired,  of  his  InteUigent  creatures ;  it  is 
certain,  that  the  one  was  nateful,  and  the  other  lovely,  in  its  own 
nature. 

In  Jer.  ix.  24,  it  is  said,  Let  him  that  glorieth  glory  m  this  ;  thai 
he  understandeth,  and  knoweth  me  ;  that  I  am  the  Lord,  which  eoB- 
erdse  loving'kindness,  judgment  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth;  for 
in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the  Lord.  In  this  passage  God  re- 
quires mankind  to  glory  not  merely  because  he  acts,  but  because 
he  acts  in  such  a  manner ;  because  he  exercises  loving'kindnestj 
judgment,  and  righteousness,  in  the  earth  ;  and  informs  us,  that  he 
himself  delights  in  these  things :  in  other  words,  because  they  are 
lovely  in  his  sight. 

In  Hebrews  vi.  18,  it  is  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  Ctod  to  lie. 
If  at  any  given  time  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  Ue ;  it  has  been 
always  impossible.  For  what  reason  ?  If  truth  and  falsehood  are 
in  their  own  nature  indifferent ;  then,  certainly,  it  was  once  just  as 
easy  for  God  to  lie,  as  to  speak  truth.  The  only  reason,  why  it  is 
now  impossible  for  him  to  utter  felsehood,  is,  that  he  is  uttenj  in- 
disposed to  this  conduct.  But  if  falsehood  and  truth  have  the 
same  moral  nature  in  themselves ;  there  can  be  no  reason,  why  he 
was  orieinally  disposed  to  speak  truth,  rather  than  fiaJsehood.  Yet 
be  is  infinitely  disposed  to  speak  truth,  aod  infinitely  indisposed  to 
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Utter  falsehood.  Falsehood  is  therefore  totally  odious  in  itself^  and 
truth  altogether  desirable. 

Every  thing  contained  in  the  Scriptuixis,  relative  to  this  subjecL 
is  of  the  same  tenour,  so  far  as  I  nave  been  able  to  understand 
them,  with  the  passages  which  I  have  quoted.  Nor  have  I  found 
in  them  a  single  hint,  that  virtue  and  vice  have  not  in  themselves  a 
totally  different  mq^al  nature ;  or  that  (hey  depend  for  their  excel- 
lence, and  worthlessness,  on  an  act  of  the  divine  will.  On  the 
contrary,  the  whole  drift  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  exhibit  them,  as 
possessed  of  these  characteristics  in  themselves  ;  and  as,  for  this 
reason^  chosen  and  required  on  the  one  hand,  andrejected  and  for- 
bidden on  the  other.  ■ 

There  are  persons,  who  speak  of  the  Will  of  God  as  constituting 
the  nature  of  things,  when  they  only  mean,  that  it  gives  them  ex* 
istence*     These  persons  appear  not  to  discern,  that  the  nature  of 
the  thing  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  it  exist,  or  is  only  seen  in 
contemplation.     The  AchUleM  of  Homer^  the  JEneas  of  Ptrgiij  the 
Lear  ot  Skakspeare^  and  the  Grandison  of  Richardsinij  have  all  the 
same  character,  which  real  men,  answering  severally  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  them,  would  possess.     The  wdl  of  God  gives  birth 
to  the  existence  of  all  things.'    But  the  things  themselves,  as  seen 
by  the  divine  Mind,  have  exacdy  the  same  nature,  and  sustain  the 
same  relations  to  each  other ;  have  the  same  value  or  worthless- 
ness, the  same  excellence  or  turpitude ;  which  they  have,  when 
they  really  exist.     This  nature  is  what  makes  them  desirable,  or 
Undlesirable,  to  the  eye  of  God ;  and  induces  him  either  to  choose, 
or  reject  them.     While  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  the  will  of  God 
gives  birth  to  all  things,  and  to  their  several  natures,  as  really  ex- 
isting in  fact ;  it  is  equally  true,  that,  as  seen  by  the  divine  Mind, 
the  same  things  had  exactly  the  same  nature  before  they  existed. 
A  house,  before  it  is  built,  and  when  formed  merely  in  a  plan,  has 
exactly  the  same  fi^re  and  proportions,  as  seen  by  the  mind  of 
the  builder,  which  it  has,  after  it  is  built  accordmg  to  this  plan. 
Truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong,  in  creatures,  were  exactly 
die  same  things  to  the  eye  of  Omniscience,  before,  and  after,  they 
existed. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  I  apprehend,  evident,  that  the 
Foundation  of  virtue  is  not  in  the  WillofGod^  but  in  the  Kature  of 
things.  Tlic  next  object  of  inquiry,  therefore,  is.  Where  in  the 
nature  of  things  shall  we  find  this  foundation  ?  I  begin  my  answer 
to  this  question  by  observing, 

^dly.  That  there  is  no  Ultimate  Good  but  Happiness* 
By  Ultimate  Good^  I  intend  that^  which  is  originally  denominated 
good.  Good  is  of  two  kinds  only  :  Happiness,  and  the  Causes, 
or  Means,  of  happiness.  Happiness  is  the  ultimate  good :  the 
causes,  or  means,  of  happiness,  arc  good,  only  because  they  pro- 
duce it.  Thus  fruit  is  good,  because  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
The  tree,  on  which  it  grows,  is  good,  because  it  produces  it» 
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Health  is  good  in  itself:  a  medicine  is  good,  because  it  preserves, 
or  restores,  it. 

We  arc  accustomed  to  hear  so  much  said,  and  truly  said,  con- 
cerning the  excellence,  beauty,  and  glory,  of  Virtue,  that  we  are 
ready  to  conceive,  and  speak,  of  it,  as  being  Original,  or  Ultimate 
good,  independently  of  the  happiness,  which  it  brings  with  it* 
my,  we  are  ready  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  ousselves  and  others, 
for  calling  this  position  in  question ;  to  consider  this  conduct  as 
involving  a  kind  of  irreverence  towards  this  glorious  object ;  as  di- 
minishing its  importance,  and  obscuring  its  uistre.   This,  however, 
arises  from  mere  misapprehension.     I?  virtue  brought  with  it  no 
enjoyment  to  wif  and  produced  no  happiness  to  others ;  it  would 
be  wholly  destitute  of  all  the  importance,  beauty,  and  glory,  with 
which  it  is  now  invested.     Let  any  good  man  ask  himself  what 
that  is,  for  which  he  values  his  own  virtue ;  what  constitutes  the 
commendations  of  it  in  the  conversation  and  writings,  particularly 
the  sermons,  with  which  he  is  acquainted ;  and  what  i«  the  amount 
of  all  that,  for  which  it  is  commended  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  will 
find  every  idea,  which  he  forms  of  it  distinctly  and  definitely,  com- 
pletely summed  up  in  these  two  things :  that  it  is  the  meam  of  glo^ 
ry  to  Crodj  and  of  good  to  his  creatures^     I  have  shown  in  a  former 
discourse,  that  to  j3;lorify  God,  that  is,  voluntarily,  (the  thing  which 
is  here  intended)  is  exactly  the  same  conduct  towards  him,  which, 
when  directed  towards  creatures,  produces  their  happiness.     It  is, 
in  truth,  doing  all  that,  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  ao,  towards  the 
happiness  of  the  Creator.     The -happiness  of  God  consists  in  the 
enjoyment,  furnished  partly  by  his  sufficiency  for  all  great  and  glo- 
rious purposes,  and  partly  by  the  actual  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes.     I  separate  these  things,  only  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting 
them  more  distinctly  to  view  ;  and  am  well  aware,  that  as  they  ex- 
ist in  the  divine  Mind,  they  are  absolutely  inseparable.    The  Lord^ 
saith  the  Psalmist,  shall  rejoice  in  his  works.     Had  these  works 
never  existed ;  God  would  not  thus  rejoice.     God  is  also  said  to 
delight  in  the  upright ;  and  to  delight  m  kit  Church.     Were  there 
no  upright  persons ;  were  there  no  Church ;   this  delight  would 
cease.     It  is  therefore  true  in  the  proper  sense,  that  virtuous  per- 
sons, by  voluntarily  glorifying  God,  become  the  objects  of  his  de- 
light ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  means  of  happiness,  or  enjoyment, 
to  him.     It  will  not  be  supposed,  that  God  is,  for  this  reason,  de- 
pendent on  his  creatures  for  hjs  happiness,  or  for  any  part  of 
It.     These  very  creatures  are  absolutely  dependent  on  Him ;  and 
are  made  by  himself  the  objects  of  his  delight :  and  such  they 
become  by  the  same  voluntary  conduct,  which  in  other  cases  pro- 
duces happiness  in  creatures.     When  we  consider  virtue,  as  it  re- 
spects creatures  only,  the  character,  which  I  have  given  to  it,  is 
more  epuly  seen^  and  more  readily  comprehended.     It  may  easily 
be  seen,  in  this  case,  that  all  its  value  consists  in  the  enjoyment, 
which  either  attends,  or  follows  it.     All  the  exercises  of  virtue  are 
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delightful  in  themselves.  It  is  delightfiil  to  do  good  to  others ;  to  see 
them  happy,  and  made  happy  by  our  means ;  to  enjoy  peace  of 
conscience,  and  self-approbation.  These  and  the  like  enjoyments, 
may  be  said  to  attend  virtue;  and,  it  iswell  known,  enter  largely 
into  every  account,  which  is  given  of  its  excellence.  T%e  Contt^ 
iquencts  of  virtue  are  no  other,  than  the  good,  which  it  produces  in 
oridnating,  and  increasing,  social  happmess:  and  these,  together 
wim  the  articles  involved  in  the  two  preceding  considerations, 
make  up  the  whole  amount  of  all  the  commendations  of  this  divine 
object,  given  either  by  the  Scriptures,  or  by  mankind.  The  ex- 
cellence of  virtue,  therefore,  consists  wholly  in  this  :  that  it  is  the 
emue  of  good^  that  is,  of  happiness;  the  Ultimate  good;  the  only 
thing,  for  which  virtue  is  valuable. 

Virtue  in  God,  or  Benevolence,  is  on  all  hands  considered  as  the 
dory,  and  excellency,  of  the  divine  character.  What  is  Benevo- 
lence ?  The  love  of  doing  good ;  or  a  disposition  to  produce  hap- 
Siness.  In  what  does  its  excellence  consist  ?  In  this :  that  it  is 
le  voluntary  cause  of  happiness.  Take  away  this  single  attribute 
of  Virtue ;  and  it  will  be  easily  seen,  that  its  excellence  is  all  taken 
aw^  also. 

Tncse  observations  prove,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  happiness  is  the 
only  Ultimate  good ;  and  that  virtue  is  termed  good,  only  as  being 
the  cause  of  happiness. 

3dly.  Virtue  is  the  only  original  cause  of  happiness. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  hvooluntary  beings  can,  of 
themselves,  produce  nothing ;  as  beine  absolutely  inactive ;  and 
that  there  are  no  Active  beings,  beside  those  which  are  Voluntary. 
But  voluntary  beings  produce  happiness,  only  when  they  are  dis- 
posed to  produce  it :  and  the  onlv  disposition,  which  prompts  to 
the  production  of  it,  is  Virtue.  This  is  so  obvious,  after  what  has 
been  said,  as  to  need  no  further  illustration. 

Contrivance  and  Activity  are  the  original  sources  of  all  the  ef- 
Sects,  or  changes,  which  take  place  in  the  Universe  5  particularly 
of  all  the  happiness,  which  it  contains.  Contrivance  and  Activity 
in  the  Creator  gave  birth  to  all  existence,  except  his  own.  Con- 
trivance and  Activity  in  Intelligent  creatures,  under  God,  give  birth 
to  all  the  happiness,  of  which  they  are  the  sources  to  themselves 
and  each  other. 

Minds  are  active,  only  by  means  of  the  power  of  Willing.  The 
two  great  dispositions  of  minds,  by  which  all  their  volitions  are 
characterised,  and  directed,  are  Benevolence  and  Selfishness.  Be- 
nevolence is  Virtue ;  Selfishness  is  Sin.  Benevolence  aims  to 
promote  happiness  in  all  beings  capable  of  happiness :  Selfish* 
ness,  at  the  promotion  of  the  private,  separate  happiness  of  one  ; 
subordinating  to  it  that  of  all  others,  ana  opposing  that  of  others, 
whenever  it  is  considered  as  inconsistent  with  that  of  one's  self. 
Benevolence,  therefore,  directs  the  whole  active  power,  or  energy,  of 
the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  to  the  production  of  the  most  extensive 
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happintis.  This  U  what  I  intend  by  the  IMUy  of  Firiut ;  and  tha^ 
in  which,  as  it  appears  to  my  own  view,  all  its  excellence  is  found. 
Sin  is  naturally,  and  necessarily,  the  parent  of  misery ;  since  it 
arms  every  individual  against  the  interest  of  every  othen 

Were  sin  in  its  own  proper  tendencv  to  produce,  invariablyi 
the  same  good,  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  virtue  to  produce ;  were 
it  the  means,  invariably,  of  the  same  glory  to  God,  and  of  the  same 
enjovment  to  the  Universe ;  no  reason  is  apparent  to  me,  why  it 
would  not  become  excellent,  commendable,  and  rewardable,  in  the 
same  manner,  as  Virtue  now  is.  Were  Virtue  regularly  to  efiectu- 
ate  the  same  dishonour  to  God,  and  the  same  misery  to  Intelligent 
Creatures,  now  effectuated  by  sin  ;  I  see  no  reason,  why  we  should 
not  attribute  to  it  all  the  odiousness,  blameworthiness,  and  desert 
of  punishment,  which  we  now  attribute  to  Sin.  All  this  is,  I  con- 
fess, unpossible  ;  and  is  rendered  so  by  the  nature  of  these  things. 
Still  the  supposition  may  be  allowably  made  for  the  purposes  of 
discussion. 

The  great  objection  to  this  doctrine  arises  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  tne  subject.  It  is  this  :  that  if  Virtue  is  founded  in  Ut7t(y, 
then  Utility  becomes  the  Measure  of  viWue,  and^  of  course^  the  Rutt 
of  all  our  moral  conduct.  This  is  the  error  of  Oodwin;  and,  in  an 
indefinite  degree,  of  Palty^  and  several  other  writers.  Were  we 
omniscient,  and  able  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  all  the  effects  of 
our  conduct;  this  consequence  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted. 
To  the  eye  of  God  it  is  the  real  rule.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  deni- 
ed, that  he  has  chosen,  and  required,  that  to  be  done  by  his  Intelli* 
Sent  creatures,  which  is  most  useful ;  or,  in  other  wordus,  most  pro- 
uctive  of  eood  to  the  universe,  and  of  glory  to  himself;  rather 
than  that  which  is  less  so.  But,  to  us.  Utility,  as  judged  of  by  our- 
selves, cannot  be  a  proper  rule  of  moral  conduct.  The  real  titc- 
fulruss  of  our  conduct^  or  its  usefulness  upon  the  whoUj  Kes  in  thi 
nature  of  all  its  effects^  considered  as  one  aggregate.  But  nothing  ii 
more  evident,  tlian  that  few,  very  few  indeed,  of  these,  can  ever 
be  known  to  us  by  our  own  foresight.  If  the  information,  given 
us  by  the  Scriptures  concerning  this  subject,  were  to  be  lost ;  we 
should  be  surprised  to  see  how  small  was  the  number  of  cases,  itt 
which  this  knowledge  was  attainable,  even  in  a  moderate  degree ; 
and  how  much  uncertainty  attended  even  these.  As,  therefore,  we 
are  unable  to  discern  with  truth,  or  probability,  the  real  usefulnesf 
of  our  conduct ;  it  is  impossible,  that  our  moral  actions  should  be 
safely  guided  by  this  rule. 

The  Bible  is,  with  the  plainest  evidence,  the  only  safe  rule,  by 
which  moral  beings  can,  in  this  world,  direct  their  conduct.  Tlie 
precepts  of  this  Sacred  Volume  were  all  formed  by  Him,  who 
alone  sees  the  end  from  the  beginnings  and  who  alone,  therefore,  un- 
derstands the  real  nature  of  all  moral  actions.  No  other  beine  is 
able  to  determine  how  far  any  action  is,  upon  the  whole,  usenil^ 
or  noxious ;  ot  to  make  Utility  the  measure  of  Virtue.    As  well 
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migbt  a  man  determine^  that  a  path,  whose  direction  he  can  dis- 
cern only  for  a  furiong,  will  conduct  him  in  a  straight  course  to  a 
city,  distant  from  him  a  thousand  miles,  as  to  determine,  that  an 
action,  whose  inunediate  tendency  he  perceires  to  be  useful,  will 
therefore  be  useful,  through  a  thousand  years,  or  even  throu^ten. 
How  much  less  able  must  he  be  to  perceive  what  will  be  its  real 
tendency  in  the  remote  ages  of  endless  duration.  It  is  impossible 
therefore,'  that  utility,  as  decided  by  our  judgment,  should  oecome 
the  rule  of  moral  action. 

It  has  also  been  objected  to  this  doctrine,  that  if  Virtue  is  found- 
ed in  Utilit]^,  every  thingy  which  is  vseful,  must  so  far  be  virhume. 
This  objection  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  answer.  Voluntary  use- 
fiilncss  IS  the  only  virtue.  A  smatterer  in  moral  philosophy  knows, 
that  understanding  and  will,  are  necessary  to  the  existence  of  vir- 
tue. He  who  informs  us,  that,  if  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  must  be  virtuous,  so  for  as  they  are  useful,  is  either  dispos- 
ed to  trifle  with  mankind  for  his  amusement,  or  supposes  them  to 
be  triflers. 

REMARKS. 

1st.  From  these  observations  we  learn,  in  an  interesting  manneTf 
the  desirableness  ofvirt%u. 

The  whole  tendency  of  virtue  is  to  promote  happiness ;  and 
this  is  its  only  ultimate  tendency.  It  prefers,  of  course,  the  greater 
happiness  to  the  less,  and  the  greatest,  always,  to  that  which  can 
exist  in  a  subordinate  deeree.  It  difiuses  happiness  every  where, 
and  to  every  being  capaole  of  receiving  it,  so  far  as  this  diflusion 
is  in  its  power.  In  this  respect  it  knows  no  distinction  of  family, 
country,  or  world ;  and  operates  to  the  benefit  of  those,  who  arc 
near,  more  than  to  that  of  those,  who  are  distant,  only  because  its 
operations  will  be  more  efi*ectual,  and  because,  when  all  pursue 
this  course,  the  greatest  good  will  be  done  to  all.  Its  efficacy 
also  is  complete.  The  object  at  which  it  aims,  it  can  accomplish. 
h  can  contrive,  it  can  direct,  it  can  effectuate.  To  do  good  is  its 
hajfpinessj  as  well  as  its  tendency.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  in- 
attentive, never  discouraged,  never  disposed  to  relax  its  efforts. 
Thus  it  is  a  perennial  spring,  whose  waters  never  fail ;  a  spring, 
at  which  thousands  and  millions  may  slake  their  thirst  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  of  whkh  the  streams  are  always  pure,  healthful,  and 
refreshing. 

2dly.   ne  learn  from  the  same  observations  the  odious  nature  of 

Sin,  or  Selfishness,  aiming  supremely  at  the  private,  separate 
good  of  an  individual,  and  subordinating  to  it  the  good  of  all 
others,  confines  its  efforts,  of  course,  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  one's 
self.  All  the  individuals  also,  in  whom  this  spirit  prevails,  have, 
each,  a  personal  ^(ood,  to  which  each  suboitunates  every  other 
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eood.  There  are,  therefore,  as  ihaiiy  separate  interests  in  a  col- 
lection of  selfish  beings,  as  there  arc  individuals  ;  and  to  each  of 
these  interests  the  individual,  whose  it  is,  intends  to  make  those  of 
all  others  subservient.  Of  consequence,  these  interests  cannot 
jf^^  fail  to  clash ;  and  the  individuals  to  oppose,  and  contend  with,  each 
other.  Hence  an  unceasing  course  of  hatred,  wrath,  revenge,  and 
violence,  must  prevail  among  beings  of  this  character ;  of  private 
quarrels,  and  public  wars.  All,  who  oppose  this  darling  interest, 
arc  regarded  by  the  individual  as  his  enemies  :  and  thus  all  natur- 
ally become  the  enemies  of  all.  Where  this  disposition  is  in  a 
great  measure  unrestrained,  it  makes  an  individual  a  tyrant,  and  a 
society,  a  collection  of  banditti.  Where  it  is  wholly  unrestrained, 
b  it  converts  Intelligent  beings  into  fiends,  and  their  habitation  into 
hell. 

The  ruling  principle,  here,  is  to  gain  good  from  others^  and  not 
to  communicate  it  to  them*  This  darling  spirit,  so  cherished  by 
mankind,  so  active  in  the  present  world,  so  indulged,  flattered,  and 
boasted  of,  by  those  who  possess  it,  is,  instead  of  being  wise  and 
profitable,  plainly  foolish,  shameful,  ruinous,  and  deserving  of  the 
most  intense  reprobation.  Notwitstanding  all  the  restraints,  laid 
upon  it  by  the  good  providence  of  God;  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  hfe,  which  prevents  us  fix)m  forming  permanent  plans, 
making  great  acquisitions  to  ourselves,  and  producing  great  mis- 
chiefs to  others  ;  notwithstanding  the  weakness,  frailty,  and  fear, 
which  continually  attend  us  ;  notwitstandin^  the  efficacy  of  natural 
affection,  the  power  of  conscience  and  the  benevolent  influence  of 
Religion  on  the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  it  makes  the  present  world  an 
uncomfortable  and  melancholy  residence ;  and  creates  three 
fourths  of  the  misery,  suffered  by  the  race  of  Adam. 

All  these  evils  exist,  because  men  are  disinclined  to  do  good, 
or  to  be  voluntarily  useful.  Were  they  only  disposed  to  promote 
each  other^s  happiness,  or,  in  other  words,  to  oe  useful  to  each 
other ;  the  worla  would  become  a  pleasant  and  desirable  habita- 
tion. The  calamities,  immediately  brought  upon  us  by  Provi- 
dence, would  be  found  to  be  few ;  those,  induced  by  men  upon 
themselves  and  each  other,  would  vanish ;  and  in  their  place  oe- 
neficence  would  spread  its  innumerable  blessings. 

3dly.  These  observations  strongly  exhibit  to  us  the  miserable  state 
of  the  roorld  of  Perdition.  "^% 

In  this  melancholy  region  no  good  is  done,  nor  intended  to  be 
done.  No  ^ood  is  therefore  enjoyed.  Still,  the  mind  retains  its 
original  activity ;  and  is  wise  and  vigorous  to  do  evil^  although  it  has 
neither  knowledge,  nor  inclination,  to  do  good.  Here,  all  ue  pas- 
sions of  a  selfish  spirit  are  let  loose  ;  and  riot,  and  reign,  and  rav- 
age. Here,  therefore,  all  are  enemies.  Here,  the  wretched  indi- 
vidual, sorvejring  the  vast  regions  around  him,  and  casting  his  eyes 
forward  into  the  immeasurable  progress  of  eternity,  sees  himself 
absolutely  alone  in  the  midst  of  millions,  in  solitude  compile  and 
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endless.  Here,  voluntary  usefulness  is  for  ever  unknown,  and  un- 
lieard  of;  while  selfishness  in  all  its  dreadful  forms  assumes  an  un- 
disputed, an  unresisted,  dominion,  a  terrible  despotism ;  and  fills 
the  world  around  her  with  rage  and  wretchedness,  with  terror  and 
doubt,  with  desolation  and  despair. 

4thly.  Ham  delightful  a  view  do  these  obseroations  give  of  Heaven! 

Heaven  is  the  world  of  voluntary  usefulness.  The  only  disposi- 
tion of  angels,  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  is  to  do  good ; 
their  only  employment,  to  produce  happiness.  In  this  employ- 
ment all.  the  energv  of  sanctified  and  perfect  mmds  is  exerted  with- 
out weariness,  and  without  end.  How  vast,  then,  how  incompre- 
hensible, how  endlessly  increasing,  must  be  the  mass  of  happiness, 
brought  by  their  united  efforts  into  being !  How  ample  a  provision 
must  It  be  for  all  the  continually  expanding  wishes,  the  continual- 
ly enlarging  capacities,  of  its  glorious  inhaoitants !  How  wonder- 
fully, also,  must  the  sum  of  enjoyment  be  enhanced  to  each,  when 
we  remember,  that  he  will  experience  the  same  delight  in  the  Rood 
enjoved  by  odiers,  as  in  Uiat  which  is  immediately  his  own!  Who 
would  not  labour  to  eain  an  entrance  into  such  a  world  as  this  ? 
Who  wodd  not  bencT  all  his  efforts,  exhaust  all  his  powers,  en- 
counter any  earthly  suffering,  and  resolutely  overcome  every  earth- 
ly obstacle,  to  acquire  that  divine  and  dehghtful  character  of  vol- 
untary usefulness,  which  makes  heaven  such  a  world ;  which 
makes  it  the  place  of  God's  peculiar  presence,  the  means  of  his 
highest  glory,  and  the  mansion  of  everlasting  life,  peace,  and  joy, 
to  nis  cmldren  ? 
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Exodus  xx.  8  — Thou  thaU  have  no  othor  Oodt  before  mc 

In  the  series  of  discourses,  which  I  have  lately  delivered  con- 
cerning the  two  great  commands  of  the  Moral  Law,  it  has,  if  I 
mistake  not,  been  sufficiently  shown,  that  the  dispositioDf  required 
by  the  Creator  of  his  Intelligent  creatures  in  this  law,  is  Disinter^ 
ested  Love,  or  the  Spirit  of  doing  good.  The  tendency  of  this  dis- 
position  is  always  to  do  what  is  right*  It  will  not,  however,  fol- 
low, that  the  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  will  be  able  always  to  discern 
the  course  of  conduct,  which  it  ought,  upon  the  whole,  to  pursue. 
The  disposition  may,  with  absolute  correctness,  dictate  what  is 
absolutely  proper  to  be  done  in  a  case,  already  before  the  view  of 
the  mind ;  ana  vet  the  mind  be  wholly  ignorant,  whether  that 
case,  or  the  conduct  in  question,  is  such,  as  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  best  for  it  to  pursue ;  or  whether  superior  wisdom  would  not 
be  able  to  devise  for  it  other,  and  much  more  desirable,  courses 
of  action*  A  child  may  be  perfectly  holy ;  and  yet  possess  too 
little  understanding  to  know  in  what  way  he  may  best  act ;  in  what 
way  he  may  most  promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  or  the  good  of  himself.  His  disposition  may 
prompt  to  thaU  which  is  exactly  right,  in  all  the  conauct,  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  bis  understanding.  Yet,  if  he  had  more  com- 
prehensive views,  he  might  discern  far  more  desirable  modes  of 
action,  in  which  he  might  be  much  more  useful,  than  in  any  which 
he  is  at  present  able  to  devise*  He  may  be  able  to  apply  the  two 
great  commands  of  the  Moral  Law,  which  have  been  so  extensive- 
ly considered,  with  exact  propriety  to  all  such  cases,  as  are  actu- 
ally within  his  view ;  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  devise  four 
himself  those  kinds  of  conduct,  in  which  his  obedience  to  these 
commands  might  be  most  profitably  eniployed* 

What  is  true  of  a  child,  is  true,  in  different  degrees,  of  all  Intel- 
ligent creatures*  God  only,  as  was  shown  in  a  former  discourse, 
is  able  to  discern,  and  to  prescribe,  the  conduct,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  proper  for  such  creatures  to  pursue*  He  sees  from  tkt 
beginning  to  the  end^  and  perfectly  imaerstands  the  nature,  and 
the  consequences,  of  all  Intelligent  action.  This  knowledge, 
which  he  alone  possesses,  and  wnich  is  indispensable  to  this  pur- 
pose, enables  him  to  accomplish  it  in  a  manner  absolutely  perfect* 
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What  is  true,  in  tliis  respect,  of  Intelligent  creatures  universally, 
is  peculiarly  true  of  Sinfm  creatures.  The  disposMon  of  sinners 
leads  them,  of  course,  to  that  conduct,  which  is  wrong  and  mis- 
chievous. They  arc,  therefore,  always  in  danger  of  erring  from 
mere  disposition.  Besides,  sin  renders  the  mind  vojtuntarily  igno- 
rant ;  and  in  this  manner,  also,  exposes  it  continually  to  error*  A 
great  part  of  all  tlie  false  opinions,  entertained  by  mankind  con- 
cerning their  duty,  are  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  biasses  of  a 
sinful  disposition.  None  are  so  blind,  none  so  erroneous,  as  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  see. 

From  a  merciful  regard  to  tliosc  circumstances,  particularly,  of 
mankind,  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  them  his  pleasure, 
and  their  duty  ;  to  disclose  to  them  all  those  modes  of  moral  ac- 
tion, all  those  kinds  of  moral  conduct,  in  which  they  may  most 
e remote  his  glory,  and  tlioir  own  good.  The  importance  of  this 
evelation  is  evidenced,  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  the  moral  situ- 
ation of  that  part  of  the  human  race,  to  whom  it  has  never  been 
published.  I  need  not  inform  you,  that  they  have  been  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  true  God,  and  of  a  great  part  of  the  principles  and 
precepts,  of  the  moral  system ;  that  they  have  worshipped  men, 
animals,  evil  spirits,  and  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  wood  and  stone. 
I  need  not  inform  you,  that  they  have  violated  every  moral  pre- 
cept, and  every  dictate  of  natural  affection.  I  need  not  inform 
you,  that  without  Revelation  we  should  have  been  heathen  also ; 
and  should,  in  all  probability,  have  been  this  day  prostrating  our- 
selves before  an  ox  or  an  ape,  or  passing  children  through  the  fire 
unto  Moloch* 

Among  the  several  parts  of  the  Revelation,  which  has  raised 
our  moral  condition  so  greatly  above  that  of  the  heathen,  the  Dec- 
alogue, is  eminently  distinguished.  The  decalogue  is  a  larger 
summary  of  our  duty,  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  two  great 
commands,  already  considered.  The  same  things,  in  substance, 
are  required  in  it ;  but  they  are  branched  out  into  various  impor- 
tant particulars ;  all  of  them  supremely  necessary  to  be  known  by 
us*  To  enforce  their  importance  on  our  minds,  God  was  pleased 
to  utter  the  several  precepts,  contained  in  this  summary,  with  his 
own  voice  ;  and  to  write  them  with  his  own  finger  on  two  tables 
of  stone,  fashioned  by  himself.  They  were  published,  also,  amid 
the  thunderings  and  lightnings  of  Mount  Sinai,  from  the  bosom  of 
the  cloud,  by  which  it  was  enveloped,  and  out  of  the  flame,  which 
ascended  from  its  summit. 

The  four  first  of  the  commands,  contained  in  the  decalogue,  reg- 
ulate our  immediate  duty  to  God ;  the  six  last,  our  duty  to  men. 
The  former  were  written  on  one,  properly  called  the  Jirst,  table  j 
the  latter  on  another,  usually  styled  the  second,  table. 

Two  of  these  commands,  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  second 
table,  are  positive,  that  is,  direct  injunctions  of  our  duty :  the  re- 
maining eight  are  negative,  or  prohibitory.     Both  classes,  however. 
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are  of  exactly  the  same  extent:  those,  which  are  positive,  forbid- 
ding the  conduct,  which  is  contrary  to  what  they  enjoin;  and 
those,  which  are  negative,  requiring  that,  which  is  contrary  to  what 
they  forbid. 

The  first  of  these  commands  is  the  text.  The  duty,  enjoined  in 
it,  is  oi  such  a  nature^  that,  to  a  mind  governed  by  tne  dictates  of 
reason,  an  express  injunction  of  it  would  seem  in  a  great  measure 
unnecessary,  if  not  altogether  superfluous.  So  vast  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  God,  and  every  possible  substitute,  that 
sober  contemplation  would  scarcely  suspect  it  to  be  possible  for 
a  man,  who  is  not  bereft  of  Reason,  to  put  any  other  beine  into 
his  place,  even  under  the  influence  of  the  most  wandering  fancy* 
How  unlike  all  other  beings  must  He  evidently  be,  who  made  tne 
heavens  and  the  earth;  whose  breath  kindled  the  sun  and  the 
stars ;  and  whose  hand  rolls  the  planets  throu^  immensity !  How 
infinitely  superior  does  he  obviously  appear  to  every  thing,  which 
he  has  made;  and  how  infinitely  remote  from  any  rival,  or  an/' 
second !  Still,  experience  has  amply  testified,  that  mankind  havey 
almost  without  ceasing,  substituted  other  Gods  for  Jehovah. 
Nay,  it  has  clearly  evinced,  not  only  that  we  need  to  be  taught  the 
duty,  required  by  him  in  the  text,  but  that  no  precepts,  no  instruc- 
tions, and  no  motives,  have  been  sufficient  to  keen  the  world  in 
obedience  to  this  first  and  greatest  law  of  moral  conauct.  Nothing, 
indeed,  has  so  strongly  evinced  the  madness  of  the  human  heart, 
as  the  conduct,  which  it  has  exhibited  towards  the  Creator  ;  and 
the  idolatry,  which  it  has  rendered  to  a  vast  multitude  of  the  works 
of  his  hands* 

The  word,  gods^  in  this  passage,  may  be  regarded  as  denoting 
not  only  the  various  objects  of  religious  worship^  but  also  all  the  ob' 
jects  of  supreme  regard^  affection^  or  esteem*  The  conmiand,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  expressed  in  the  absolute,  or  universal,  manner, 
and  may  be  fairly  considered  as  including  every  thing,  to  which 
mankind  render,  or  can  be  supposed  to  render,  such  regajxl.  The 
phrase,  before  mf ,  is  equivalent  to  the  expressions,  in  mjf  sighi^  m 
m\j  presence ;  and  teach  us  that  no  such  ^ods  are  to  be  admitted 
within  the  omnipresence,  or  within  the  view  of  the  omniscience, 
of  Jehovah*  With  these  explanations,  it  will  be  easily  seen, 
that  the  text  indispensably  requires  us  to  acknowledge  the  real 
God  as  our  God;  and  forbids  us  to  regard  any  other  being  in  this 
character. 

To  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  our  God  is  to  love  him  supremely, 
to  fear  before  him  ^vith  all  the  heart,  and  to  serve  him  throughout 
all  our  days ;  in  absolute  preference  to  every  other  being.  In  this 
manner  we  testify,  that  we  esteem  him  infinitely  more  excellent, 
venerable,  and  deserving  of  our  obedience,  than  all  other  beings. 
After  the  observations,  which  I  have  heretofore  made  concerning 
these  subjects,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  them  at  the 
present  time.    I  shall  only  obser\'e,  therefore,  that  this  is  the 
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highest,  the  noblest,  and  the  best,  senrice,  which  we  can  render  to 
any  being,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  acknowledge  any 
being  as  God.  When  we  render  this  service  to  Jehovah,  we  ac- 
knowledge him  in  his  true  character.  He  is  infinitely  the  greatest, 
and  the  best,  of  all  beings;  and  we  are  under  infinitely  ^ater 
obligations  to  him,  than  to  any  other.  Of  course,  his  clamis  to 
this  service  from  us,  and  from  all  other  Intelligent  creatures,  are 
supreme,  and  exclusive.  When  it  is  rendered  by  them,  God  is 
acknowledged  to  be  what  he  is ;  thus  divinely  great  and  excellent. 
At  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  we  declare,  that  by  his 
character,  and  by  his  blessings,  he  has  laid  us  under  the  highest 
obligations  to  such  conduct. 

As  this  is  the  only  true,  natural^  and  proper,  acknowledgment  of 
God;  so,  when  we  render  the  same  service  to  any  creature,  we 
acknowledge  that  creature  as  our  God.  In  this  conduct  we  arc 
guilty  of  two  gross  and  abominable  sins.  In  the  first  place,  we 
elevate  the  being,  who  is  thus  regarded,  to  the  character,  and  statioui 
of  a  God:  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  remove  the  true  God,  in 
our  heart,  finom  his  own  character  of  infinite  glory,  and  excellence, 
and  from  that  exalted  station,  which  he  holds  as  the  infinite  Ruler, 
and  Benefactor,  of  the  Universe.  This  sin  is  a  complication  of 
wickedness,  wonderfully  various  and  dreadful.  In  truth,  it  is  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  iniquity,  and  the  basis  of  all  the  crimes 
which  are  committed  by  Intelligent  creatures.  The  evil,  involved 
in  it,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  learned  from  the  following  obser- 
vations. 

1st.   We  are  in  this  conduct  guilty  of  the  grossest  Falsehood* 

We  practically  deny,  that  Jehovah  is  possessed  of  those  attri- 
butes, which  alone  demand  such  service  from  Intelligent  creatures; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  in  the  same  manner,  that  the  being, 
to  whom  we  render  this  service,  is  invested  with  these  attributes. 
No  falsehoods  can  be  so  gross,  or  so  abominable,  as  these.  Nor 
can  they  be  uttered  in  any  manner,  so  forcible,  so  provoking,  or  so 
guilty.  Our  practice  is  the  real  interpreter  of  our  thoughts.  The 
toneue  may  utter  any  thing  at  pleasure ;  but  the  heart  is  always 
disclosed  by  the  language  oT  the  life. 

2dly.  In  this  conduct,  also,  we  are  guilty  of  the  greatest  Injus- 
tice. 

This  evil  is  likewise  two-fold.  First ;  we  violate  the  richtful 
claim  of  Jehovah  to  the  service  of  Intelligent  creatures :  ana  sec- 
ondly ;  we  render  to  a  creature  the  service  which  is  due  to  Him 
alone.  The  right,  which  God  has  to  this  service,  is  supreme,  and 
unalienable.  He  is  our  Maker,  and  Preserver.  We  are  in  the 
most  absolute  sense  his  property ;  and  are  bound,  therefore,  by 
the  highest  obligation,  to  be  voluntarily  his ;  cheerfully  to  resign 
ourselves  to  his  pleasure,  and  to  be  employed  in  doing  his  will. 
The  obligations,  arising  from  this  source,  are  not  a  litde  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  service,  which  he  actually  requires  of  us,  is  in 
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the  highest  degree  profitable  to  oursehres :  our  highest  ezcellencey 
our  greatest  honour,  and  our  supreme  happiness.  At  the  same  time, 
these  obli^tions  are  wonderfully  increased  by  the  consideration, 
that  God  IS  infinitely  excellent  and  amiable,  and  therefore  claims 
this  testimony  of  the  heart  as  the  Just  and  perfect  acknowledgment 
of  his  perfect  character.  Were  he  not  our  Creator,  nor  our  Pre«> 
server,  we  could  not  still  refuse  to  render  him  this  regard,  without 
thesreatest  injury  to  so  glorious  a  Being. 

like  created  object,  to  which  we  actually  yield  this  service,  is 
destitute  of  all  claims  to  it.  In  rendering  it  to  him,  therefore,  we 
add  insult  to  injustice ;  and,  not  contented  with  denying,  and  violatr 
ing  the  rights  of  the  Creator,  we  prefer  to  him,  in  this  manner,  a 
1>emg  who  is  less  than  nothing^  and  vanity. 

ddly.  We  are  also  guilty  of  the  vilest  Ingratitude. 
From  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  of  God,  we  derive  our 
being,  our  blessings,  and  our  hopes.  He  created  us,  he  preserves 
us ;  and  he  daily  loads  us  with  his  loving-kifidness.  He  gave  his 
Son  to  die  for  us ;  and  sent  hi^i  Spirit  to  sanctify  us.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, that  we  should  be  in  any  circumstances,  which  demand  equal 
gratitude  towards  any,  or  towards  all,  created  being:s.  The  ser- 
vice,  wUch  he  actually  requires  as  the  requital  of  all  this  benefit 
cence,  is  no  other  than  m  our  thoughts,  affections,  and  conduct,  to 
acknowledge  him  to  be  what  he  is;  to  reverence  him,  as  being  infi- 
nite! v  great;  to  love  him,  as  infinitely  excellent ;  and  to  serve  him 
as  the  infinitely  righteous  and  reasonable  Ruler  of  all  things. 
What  ingratitude  can  be  compared  with  that  of  a  creature,  woo 
refuses  this  service  ?  Yet  even  this  ingratitude  is  mightily  enhanced 
by  the  wanton  wickedness  of  transferring  the  regara,  which  is  due 
to  him  only,  to  one  of  his  creatures :  a  creature  like  ourselves  ; 
perhaps  inferior  to  ourselves :  a  being,  in  this  view,  of  no  worthy 
to  whom  we  are  under  no  obligations ;  and  who  has  not  the  small- 
est claim  to  any  such  homage.  What  crime  can  be  more  provok* 
ing,  or  more  guilty,  than  the  preference  of  such  a  creature  to  such 
a  God? 

It  was  observed  above,  that  the  sin,  forbidden  in  the  text,  is 
wickedness,  wonderfiiUy  complicated.  Nothing  would  be  more 
easy,  than  to  show,  that  pride,  rebellion,  hatred  of  excellence, 
blasphemy,  and  many  other  sins,  are  included  in  this  conduct  Ic 
would,  however,  be  unnecessary  for  the  present  design,  and  the 
time,  which  such  an  examination  would  demand,  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  be  more  profitably  employed  in  attending  to  the  following 

REMARKS. 

1st.  Prom  these  observations  we  /earn,  that  Idolatry  is  asintffth^ 
first  magnitude. 

That  a  sin,  which  combines  in  itself  Falsehood,  Injustice,  and 
Ingratitude,  pride,  rebellion,  and  blasphemy,  all  existing  in  the 
grossest  and  laost  impudent  degree,  is  of  the  first  magnitime,  can- 
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not  be  ijuestioned,  with  reason,  or  decency.  E<]uaUy  evident  is  it, 
that  a  sm,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  other  wickedness,  must  be 
peculiarly  enormous.  That  such  is  the  nature  of  Idolatry  is  un- 
answerably proved  by  the  fact,  that,  wherever  God  is  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  manner  above  described,  the  moral  character  is  of  course, 
spotless  and  unblameable.  The  commencement  of  turpitude  in 
an  Intelligent  creature  is  his  alienation  from  God,  and  his  prefer-  ^ 
ence  of  some  other  object  to  Jehovah.  In  proportion  to  the  prev- 
alence of  this  spirit,  wickedness  of  every  kind  prevails ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  degree,  in  which  the  soul  overcomes,  and  re- 
nounces, this  preference,  it  becomes  possessed  of  moral  excellence 
in  all  its  forms.  This  truth  is  strongly  seen  in  the  character,  and 
conduct,  of  all  those  virtuous  men,  whose  history  is  recorded  in' 
the  Scriptures.  In  a  manner  scarcelv  less  forcible,  or  certain,  it 
is  also  seen  in  the  experience  of  mankind.  All  virtue  flourishes, 
wherever  God  is  acknowledged  according  to  the  import  of  the 
text :  and  wherever  he  is  not  thus  acknowledged,  all  virtue  de-  - 
cays,  and  dies.  The  great,  open,  public  acknowledgment  of 
God  is  exhibited  in  the  solemnities  of  the  Sabbath,  and  me  Sanc- 
tuary. Wherever  these  exist  uniformly,  and  prosperously,  good- 
ness of  character,  and  of  life,  will  be  regularly  found  to  prevail. 
Wherever  they  decline,  or  vanish,  virtue  invariably  vanishes  with 
them. 

Nor  is  this  truth  less  evident  from  the  personal  experience  of 
every  Christian.  Whenever  he  magnifies  m  his  heart  nis  Father, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  all  his  aneclions  are  purified,  evangeli- 
cal, and  heavenly.  His  conversation  is  such  as  htcomtth  eodliness  ; 
and  his  life  adorns  the  doctrine  of  God  his  Saviour  ;  is  a  happy  re- 
semblance of  the  celestial  character,  and  a  delightful  preparation 
for  celestial  enjoyment.  But  when  he  ceases,  for  a  time,  to  yield 
this  glory  to  his  Maker ;  when  the  importance  of  the  divine  char- 
acter is  lessened,  or  obscured,  in  his  eyes ;  when  God  becomes  to 
the  view  of  his  mind  less  venerable,  less  excellent,  and  less  love- 
ly ;  his  apprehensions  of  spiritual  objects  are  clouded  and  dim  ; 
his  virtuous  affections  are  cold,  inactive,  and  lifeless.  His  pur- 
poses are  bounded  by  the  present  world,  and  centered  in  himself; 
and  his  life  is  devested  of  its  former  beauty,  worth  and  enjoyment. 
God  is  the  Sun  of  the  Soul.  Wherever  be  shines  ;  there  is  more 
moral  day,  warmth,  life,  and  energy.  There,  every  thing  excel- 
lent springs  up  beneath  his  quickening  beams ;  grows  unceasingly 
with  vigour  and  beauty ;  and  ripens  into  usenilness  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  this  divine  luminary,  the  soul  is  darkened 
by  nijght,  and  chilled  by  a  moral  winter.  Its  views  become  dim, 
its  affections  frozen  and  torpid,  and  its  progress  through  life  a 
scene  of  desolation. 

^ly.  J%e  same  observations  tetuh  usj  that  all  mankind  are  guilty 
of  Idolatry. 

Covetousness  is  styled  idolatry  by  St.  Paul ;  and  stubbomntss 
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by  the  Ptophet  Sainuel.  To  many  other  sins  this  title  is  obviously, 
atid  tb  all  sin  really,  applicable.  Sin,  universally,  is  no  other  than 
selfishness ;  or  a  })iheference  of  one's  self  to  all  other  beings,  and 
one's  private  interests  and  gratifications  to  the  well-being  of  the 
universe ;  of  God  and  the  Intelligent  creation.  Of  this  selfishness' 
all  men  ai*e  more  or  less  the  subjects.  In  the  exercise  of  it,  they 
love  and  serve  themselves,  rather  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed 
for  eter.  Amen.  No  beings,  except  those  who  inhabit  the  world 
of  perditioti,  ate  probably  more  undeserving  of  this  high  regard. 
We  arc  not  only  little  and  insignificant,  born  of  the  dust  and  kin- 
dred to  animals  $  but  we  are,  and  are  in  this  very  conduct,  odious 
and  abofnifuible,  drinking  iniquity  like  water.  To  ourselves  we 
render  that  supreme  regard,  which  is  due  to  God  only.  Thus  we 
literally  idolize  ourselves  :  and,  as  every  man  living  is  guilty  of 
this  conduct,  every  man  living  is  essentially  an  Idolater. 

This  spirit  manifests  itself,  however,  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  forms.  The  parent  often  idolizes  his  child;  the  beauty,  her 
fa<^e,  her  form ;  tne  man  of  genius,  his  talents  ;  the  ambitious  man, 
his  fame,  power,  or  station  ;  the  miser,  his  gold  ;  the  accomplished 
man,  his  manners ;  the  ostentatious  man,  his  villa  ;  and  the  sensu- 
alist, his  pleasures.  By  all  these,  however,  a  single  spirit  is  che- 
rished, and  discovered.  The  parent  doats  upon  his  child,  because 
it  is  his  child.  Had  it  been  Dorn  of  other  parents  ;  it  might,  in- 
deed, be  occasionally  agreeable  to  him,  but  would  never  have  be- 
come an  object  of  this  peculiar  fondness. 

This  is  unanswerably  evinced  by  experience  :  particularly  by 
the  fact,  that  much  more  promising  and  engaging  children  are 
never  thus  doated  upon,  when  they  are  the  children  of  his  fellow- 
men.  What  is  true  of  this  instance  is  generally  true  of  the  others. 
Our  homage  is  rendered  to  mir  own  talents,  possessions  and  enjoy- 
ments ;  not  to  those  of  our  fellow-men.  One  spirit,  therefore,  per- 
vades, and  reigns  throughout,  all  this  varied  Idolatry. 

3dly.  fVith  these  observations  in  view,  we  shall  cease  to  wondeVj 
that  mankind  have  been  so  extensively  guilty  of  continual  and  enor- 
mmis  sins  against  each  other. 

Sin  is  one  undivided  disposition.  If  it  exists  in  any  Intelligent 
being,  it  exists,  and  operates,  towards  any,  and  every,  other  being, 
with  whom  he  is  concerned.  It  cannot  exist  towards  God,  and  hot 
towards  man ;  or  towards  man,  and  not  towards  God.  It  is  a 
^\T*ong  bias  of  the  soul ;  and,  of  course,  operates  only  to  wrong ; 
whatever  being  the  operation  may  respect. 

That  those,  who  are  guilty  of  such  falsehood  towards  God, 
should  be  guilty  of  gross  falsehood  towards  each  other,  to  whom 
they  are  under  far  less  obligations  of  every  kind,  is  certainly  to  be 
eipected.  That  those,  who  with  such  gross  injustice  violate  all 
rights,  the  highest,  the  most  absolute,  should  without  remorse  vio- 
tete  rights  of  so  inferior  a  nature,  is  no  less  to  be  expected.  Equal- 
ly is  it  a  thing  of  course,  that  beings,  guiltv  of  such  enormous 
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iiigi*atitude,  should  be  ungivteful  to  each  other,  whenever  tlus  con- 
duct will  serve  a  purpose.  He  that  is  unjust^  will,  in  thi%  sensei  be 
^mjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  filthy,  will  be  filthy  4UIL 

In  this  manner  are  explained  the  monstrous  iniquities,  which 
filled  the  heathen  world.  These  evib  commenced  in  their  Religion. 
They  forsook  Jehovah,  and  had  other  Gods  before  him^  Gods  of 
all  lunds,  natures,  and  descriptions.  A  rational  mind,  suflSciently  || 
astonished  at  their  defection  from  the  true  God,  is  lost  in  amaze- 
ment, while  contemplating  the  objects  which  they  actually  wor- 
shipped. No  being,  real  or  imaginarv^  was  excluded  from  a  list 
of  their  Deities,  or  prevented  from  the  homage  of  iheir  devotions, 
bv  any  degree  of  stupidity,  folly,  or  wickedness.  They  worshipped 
blocks :  they  worshipped  brutes  :  they  worshipped  men ;  usually 
the  worst  of  men :  they  worshipped  devils. 

Their  Religion,  in  all  its  soleom  services,  was  exactly  suited  to 
the  character  of  their  Gods.  Beyond  measure  was  it  stupid,  silly, 
impure,  and  depraved.  It  was  replete  with  enormous  and  unnat- 
ural cruelty.  Specimens  of  this  wickedness,  and  those  innumera- 
ble, arc  found  in  the  various  kinds  of  torture,  enjoined  as  a  relieious 
penance  for  their  sins ;  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims,  adopt- 
ed as  expiation:?  for  the  guilt  of  their  surviving  countrymen. 
Among  these,  youths  of  the  noblest  birth,  the  brightest  talents,  and 
the  most  promising  character,  were,  in  several  nations,  butchered, 
by  hundreds,  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  their  Gods.  In  thndos- 
tan,  beside  other  human  victims,  twenty  thousand  women  are  de- 
clared, with  unquestionable  evidence,  to  be  even  now  offered  up, 
annually,  as  victims  to  religion,  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  deceas- 
ed husbands.  Equally  replenished  was  this  religion  with  won- 
derful falsehood.  All  the  oracles,  divinations,  visions,  dreams, 
and  prophecies,  of  heathenism,  were  a  mere  collection  of  lies. 
The  same  spirit  of  falsehood  pervaded  their  mythology,  their 
mysteries,  their  doctrines,  their  worship,  and  the  means  of  preser\'- 
ing  it.  As  their  Religion  had  no  foundation  in  Reason,  or  Revela- 
tion ;  they  were,  in  a  sense,  compelled,  if  it  was  to  be  preserved  at 
all,  to  resort  to  fraud  and  delusion,  for  the  means  both  of  supporting 
the  worship  itself,  and  the  authority  of  those  who  prescnbed  it, 
among  the  infatuated  worshippers.  Thus  the  Gods  of  the  heathen 
were  vanity  and  a  lie :  they  that  made  them  roere  like  tmto  them : 
and  so  was  every  one  who  put  his  trust  in  them.  Nor  was  this 
scheme  less  deformed  hj pollution.  In  Egypt,  Syria,  Paphos,  Bab- 
ylan,  and  Hindostan,  particularly,  both  matrons  and  virgins  were 
religiously  consecrated  to  impurity. 

By  the  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  pollution,  acted  here,  the  heathen 
nations  were  efllectually  prepared  to  perpetrate  the  same  wicked- 
ness elsewhere.     Here,  it  was  sanctioned  by  religion :  the  mind,  * 
therefore,  could  not  consider  it  as  very  criminal  elsewhere.    As 
all  were  thus  taught ;  these  nations  became  generally  corrupted 
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beyond  every  thing,  which  the  most  sanguine  imaginaiion  could 
have  conceived. 

All  this,  however,*i8  naturally-  the  result  of  Idolatry.  That,  which 
is  the  object  of  religious  worship,  is  of  course  the  most  sublime  and 
perfect  object,  which  is  realized  by  the  devotee.  When  this  ob- 
ject, therefore,  is  low,  debased,  impure ;  when  it  is  fraught  with 
falsehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty ;  sunk,  as  it  is,  immeasurably  be- 
low the  proper  character  of  a  ^od,  it  still  keeps  its  station  of  supe- 
riority ;  ana  is  still  regarded  with  the  reverence,  due  to  the  highest 
known  object  of  contemplation.  Of  consequence,  all  things,  be- 
side, sink  with  it^;  and  hold  a  station  in  the  eye  of  the  mind,  pro- 
portionally depressed.  The  mind  itself,  particularly,  being  desti- 
tute of  any  higher  conceptions,  than  those  which  respect  this 
debased  object,  conforms  all  its  views,  affections,  and  conduct,  to 
the  character  of  its  deity ;  and,  while  it  worships  him  with  a  mix« 
ture  of  folly  and  wickedness,  it  extends  the  same  folly  and  wicked- 
ness in  its  various  conduct  towards  all  other  beings,  with  which  it 
corresponds.  Thus  a  debased  God,  becomes  the  foundation  of  a 
debased  religion ;  and  a  debased  religion,  of  universal  turpitude  of 
character. 

4thly.  Henccy  we  see^  that  the  Scriptures  represent  Idolatry  justly  { 
and  annex  to  it  no  higher  punishment  j  than  it  deserves^ 

The  debased  and  miserable  character,  which  I  have  described, 
was  the  real  character  of  the  Canaanites.  They  were  guilty  of  all 
these  iniquities ;  and  were,  therefore,  justly  the  objects  of  the  di- 
vine indignation.  Infinitely  remote  from  that  innocence,  attributed 
to  them  oy  Infidels,  thev  had  grown  worse  and  worse,  under  the 
ordinary  influence  of  Idolatry,  from  the  beginning.  At  length, 
their  iniquity  became /u//;  and  they  were  wiped  away  as  a  blot, 
as  a  stain,  upon  the  Creation  of  Goa. 

The  same  things  are,  with  some  qualifications,  true  of  the  /#- 
raelites.  In  tlie  progress  of  their  various  defections  to  Idolatry, 
they  became  corrupted  in  the  same  dreadful  manner,  were  guilty 
of  the  same  impurity,  cruelty,  and  falsehood ;  butchered  each  other 
without  remorse ;  were  disloyal,  rebellious,  treacherous ;  followed 
abandoned  villains,  to  overturn  the  government,  established  by  God 
himself;  waged  furious  civil  wars  with  each  other;  and  made 
their  sons  pass  through  the  fire  unto  Moloch.  God,  with  wonderful 
patience  and  mercy,  waited  long ;  and  sent  many  prophets  to  re- 
claim them.  Yet  nothing  cured  them  of  their  Idolatry,  but  then* 
final  overthrow,  and  their  deportation  to  Babylon. 

What  is  true  of  these  nations,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  is  true 
of  the  heathen  in  general.  All  the  nations,  who  have  oeen  devot- 
ed to  Idolatry,  have  addicted  themselves  to  these,  and  all  other, 
crimes  ;  and  have  been  dreadfully  depraved  in  their  whole  moral 
character.  Wherever  men  of  discernment  and  integrity  have  re- 
sided among  such  nations,  and  given  an  account  01  them  to  the 
pubic ;  this  melancholy  truth  has,  notwithstanding  all  the  allega- 
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lions  of  Infidels  to  the  contrary,  been  evinced  beyond  every  de- 
cent denial,  or  reasonable  doubt. 

dthly.  These  observations  teach  us  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  in  separating  the  Jews  from  mankind.^  as  a  peculiar  people  to 
himself 

All  the  preceding  experiment,  which  had  been  made  in  the 
Providence  of  God,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  in  this  corrupt-  % 
ed  world,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  had  failed  of 
accomplishing  the  end.  God  had  revealed  himself  in  an  inmiedi- 
ate  and  extraordinary  manner  to  our  first  parents,  and  to  their 
descendants  through  many  generations.  All  these,  also,  he  had 
planted  in  a  world,  which,  though  under  the  curse,  retained  still  so 
much  of  its  original  nature,  and  was  iraught  with  so  many  bles- 
sings, as  to  continue  the  life  of  man  through  a  thousand  years. 
Under  this  dispensation,  allfiesh  corrupted  his  way  vpon  the  earth* 
The  world  was  filled  with  violence;  and  became  so  universally 

Srofligate,  that  it  repented  the  Lord^  tliat  he  had  made  man*  The 
ehige,  then,  emptied  it  of  its  inhabitants,  to  sweep  away  wicked- 
ness, which  could  no  longer  be  endured  from  under  the  whole 
heaven.  Even  this  did  not  cure  the  evil.  The  same  spirit,  not- 
withstanding the  remembrance  of  this  terrible  destruction,  revived, 
almost  immediately,  among  the  descendants  of  Noah  ;  and,  at  the 
time  when  Abraham  was  called,  all  nations  were  on  the  point  of 
losine  the  knowledge  of  the  one,  living,  and  true  God.  Had  not 
the  Jews  been  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  by  mer- 
cies, and  miracles,  of  a  singular  nature,  recalled,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  this  glorious  Being  would  long 
since  have  been  forgotten  in  the  world.  We  ourselves,  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  land,  should  now  have  been  bowing 
ourselves  to  stocks ;  offermg  up  our  children  as  victims  to  Moloch ; 
and  prostituting  ourselves,  and  our  families,  in  religious  and  regu- 
lar pollution  before  the  shrines  of  Idolatry.  The  only  knowledge, 
the  only  worship,  of  Jehovah,  at  this  day  existing  in  the  world, 
is  derived,  ultimately,  from  the  Revelation,  which  he  made  of 
himself  to  the  Jcws^  and  the  various  dispensations  by  which  it  was 
preserved. 

6thly.    IVe  learn  hence  also  the  malignant  nature  of  Atheism. 

Atheism,  like  Idolatry,  is  infinitely  remote  from  being  a  mere 
innocent  speculation  ;  a  mere  set  of  harmless  opinions.  In  its 
very  nature  it  involves  the  grossest  falsehood,  injustice,  and  in- 
gratitude; and  is,  of  course,  the  parent  of  all  other  sins,  in  all 
possible  degrees.  The  mind,  in  which  it  exists,  must,  in  order  to 
the  reception  of  it,  have  become  the  seat  of  wonderful  depravity ; 
and  is  prepared  by  it  for  every  conceivable  perpetration.  I.  do 
not  deny,  that  an  Atheist  may  live  decently  in  tne  world.  But, 
whenever  this  is  the  fact,  he  lives  in  this  manner,  solely  because 
the  commission  of  the  several  crimes,  to  which  he  finds  a  tempta- 
tion, is  accompanied  by  son^  apprehendpd  danger,  soi^  sei|io»i;.s 
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difficulty,  or  some  painiiil  inconvenience ;  some  evil  so  great,  as  to 
overbalance  the  pleasure,  which  he  expects  firom  committing  the 
crime.  But  he  never  lives  in  this  manner  from  principle  ;  never 
from  the  want  of  disposition  to  sin.  Let  it  be  barely  convenient, 
ai)d  safe^forhim;  and  there  is  no  iniquity,  which  his  head  will  aot 
contrive,  his  heart  cherish,  and  his  hands  carry  into  execution. 
From  an.  Atheist,  no  man,  no  people,  no  human  interest,  can  ever 
be  safe ;  unless  when  danger  to  himself  preserves  them  from  the 
effects  of  his  profligacy. 

7thly.  IVe  sm  with  what  exact  propriety  the  Scrwtures  have  ref* 
resented  the  violation  of  our  immediate  duty  to  Ood  as  the  source  of 
aU  other  sin. 

Impiety  is  plainly  the  begnning,  the  fountain,  of  guilt,  from 
whicn  flows  every  stream.  Those  who  are  thus  feilse,  unjust,  and 
ungrateful,  to  God,  will  of  course  exhibit  the  same  conduct,  with 
respect  to  their  fellow-creatures. .  Virtue  is  a  single,  indivisible 
principle ;  operating,  as  virtue^  towards  every  beine,  with  whom 
it  is  concerned ;  towards  God,  towards  our  neighbour,  and  to- 
wards ourselves.  Towards  all,  it  o{)erates  alike  ;  jntMlucin^,  in 
every  case,  the  fruits  of  virtue,  viz.  virtuous  affections  and  virtu- 
ous conduct.  As  the  obligations  to  be  virtuous  towards  God,  or 
in  other  words,  (o  be  pious,  are  the  highest  possible ;  so  he,  who 
is  insensible  to  these  obh^tions,  ana  violates  them,  will  be  in- 
sensible to  all  other  obligations,  and  violate  them  also.  The  ap- 
Sihension,  that  virtue  can  exist  partially,  that  is,  that  we  can  be 
posed  to  perform  our  duty  towards  God  and  not  towards  man, 
or  towards  man  and  not  towards  God,  is  chimerical;  the  result  of 
ignorance,  or  inconsideration ;  and  unsupported  either  by  fricta  or 
arguments. 

EixtemeU  virtue,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that  is,  moral  goodU 
ness,  supposed  to  exist  in  external  conduct  only,  and  unsupported 
by  virtue  in  the  heart,  is  a  mere  dream ;  a  mere  shadow.  Instead 
of  virtue,  it  is  nothing  but  convenience ;  nothing  but  a  pretence ; 
nothing  but  a  cheat.  Virtue  is  inherent  in  the  soul;  in  the  dispo- 
sition ;  as  light  and  warmth  in  the  sunbeams;  and  is  the  energy  of 
an  Intelligent  being,  voluntarily  directed  to  that  which  is  right  and 
good.  If  piety,  therefore,  be  not  found  in  a  man ;  he  has  no  pre* 
tensions  to  virtue  of  any  kind. 

Such  is  the  scheme  of  the  Scriptures.  How  plainly  is  it  true! 
In  laying  the  foundation  of  virtue  here,  how  evidently  have  tbej 
laid  the  only  possible  foundation!  And  how  strongly  do  they  ap* 
prove  themselves  to  the  conscience,  as  trudi;  and  as  deserving  tfae 
character  of  a  Revelation  from  God !  At  the  same  time,  how  evi^ 
dendy  ave  all  other  schemes  of  MoraUtv  visionary  and  vain^ 
buildmgs  erected  on  sand;  and  destined,  n*om  the  beginning,  to  a 
speedy  and  final  overthrow! 
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EgODVS  II.  4 — 6l— 7%ou  sktUt  not  make  unto  ihee  anf  gfWfen  inutgef  nor  any  like- 
noM  of  any  iking,  thai  is  in  heaven  above,  or  thai  ittnthe  earth  beneaih,  or  thai  is 
in  the  waier  under  the  earth.  Thou  duUt  not  bow  thyself  down  to  them,  nor  serve 
thorn;  for  /,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  Ood,  visiting  the  iniquiiy  of  the  fathers 
ymon  the  children,  unio  the  third  and  fourth  gonoraiion  of  them  thaihaie  me;  and 
skewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  /Aem  thai  love  me,  and  keep  my  conunandm^nis. 

T/HE  Command  in  the  text,  differs  from  that  which  was  consid- 
ered in  the  preceding  discourse,  in  this  manner :  TTuit  forbade  the 
acknomUdgmetU  offaltt  (rods,  universally :  this  prohibits  the  wot' 
skip  of  Idols  ;  or  fdoUUrtf^  properly  so  called.  All  worship  rendered 
to  false  Gods,  is  not  uncommonly  styled  Idolatry :  but  the  name,  in 
the  strict  sense,  is  applicable  to  the  worship  of  Idols  oiAj ;  or  of  those 
imaees,  pictures,  and  other  s3rmbols,  which  were  considered  by  the 
heaUien  as  representations  of  their  Gods. 

In  the  oreceding  discourse,  I  observed,  that  the  duty  enjoined  in 
the  first  Uommano,  is  of  such  a  nature,  that,  to  a  mind  governed 
by  the  dictates  of  reason,  an  express  injunction  of  it  would  seem 
in  a  great  measure  unnecessary,  if  not  altogether  superfluous.  Of 
the  Command  in  the  text,  it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  observed, 
that,  to  such  a  mind,  no  precept,  given  in  the  Scriptures,  could 
seem  more  unnecessary,  or  more  superfluous.  Nothing  to  the  eye 
of  reason  can  appear  more  wonderful,  or  more  improbable,  than 
that  beings,  endowed  with  intelligence,  should  bow  themselves  be- 
fore the  stock  of  a  tree,  or  acknowledge  an  image,  molten  or  carv- 
ed by  themselves,  as  an  object  of  their  worship.  Experience  has, 
however,  in  the  most  ample  manner  refuted  these  very  natural, 
and  very  obvious,  dictates  of  reason  ;  and  has  shown,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  the  human  name,  that  not  only  some,  but  almost 
all  men  have,  throughout  most  ages  of  the  world,  prostrated  them- 
selves before  these  miserable  objects ;  and  in  their  conversation, 
their  books,  their  laws,  and  their  religious  services,  acknowledged 
them  as  their  Gods.  The  importance,  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
this  Command,  therefore,  are  evinced  beyond  every  reasonable 
question. 

The  observations,  which  I  propose  to  make  concerning  it,  I  shall 
comprise  under  the  following  heads: 

I.  The  History  of  Idol  Worship; 

II.  Its  Extent;  and, 

III.  7%e  Manner  in  which  it  has  been  performed. 
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L  IwUl  recite  to  you  a  briefs  and  very  general  IKstory  of  Uol 
Worship* 

We  are  not  informed  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  precise  time,  in 
which  Idolatry  commenced.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  evident| 
that  it  began  not  long  after  the  deluge.  According  to  the  Chro- 
nology, commonly  received,  ^AmAam  was  born  in  die  year  1997 
before  Christ,  and  in  the  year  of  the  world  2008 :  three  hundred 
and  fifty-two  years  after  the  flood;  and  two  years  only  after  the 
death  of  Noah*  Early  as  this  date  is,  the  ancestors  of  Abraham^ 
seem  to  have  been  idolaters  for  several  generations.  Joshua^  in  a 
solemn  assembly  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  at  Shechem,  addressed  the 
principal  men  of  that  nation  after  the  following  manner :  Tlius  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel^  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  (f  tht 
floods  in  old  time;  even  Terahj  the  father  of  Abraham^  and  the  fa* 
"  ther  of  Nahor  ;  and  they  served  other  gods*  From  this  passage  it 
appears,  that  Terah  himself  was,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life|  a 
worshipper  of  false  Gods.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Jti- 
dithf  the  following  account  is  given  of  this  subject,  in  a  speech  of 
Achior^  commanacr  of  the  host  of  the  Ammonites^  to  Holofemesj 

general  of  the  Assyrian  army.  ^'  This  people  are  descended  of 
le  Chaldeans ;  antl^ey  sojourned  heretofore  in  Mesopotamioj  be- 
cause they  would  not  follow  the  Gods  of  their  fathers,  which  were 
in  the  land  of  Chaldea*  For  they  left  the  way  of  their  ancestors, 
and  worshipped  the  God  of  heaven,  whom  they  knew  :  so  they 
cast  them  out  fit)m  the  face  of  their  gods  ;  and  they  fled  into  Mes^ 
opotamia^  and  sojourned  there  many  days."  This  story,  which 
was  probably  traditionary  among  the  Jews^  and  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  is  not  improbably  true,  informs  us,  that  Terah,  and  hi& 
children  with  him,  worshipped  the  true  God,  before  they  quitted 
I7rof  the  Chaldees;  and  that  they  were  driven  out  firom  this,  theiF 
original  residence,  by  their  countrymen,  because  they  had  addict- 
ed themselves  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  Chaldeans  had  already  become  such  bigots  to  the 
worship  of  their  Gods,  as  to  persecute  Terah  and  his  &mily  for 
dissenting  from  what  had  become  their  established  religion.  This 
event  took  place,  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  only  after 
the  deluge.  Gentilism,  therefore,  or  the  worship  of  false  Gods, 
must  have  commenced  many  years  before  this  date  ;  both  because 
it  was  the  religion  of  Abrakamfs  ancestors,  and  because  it  had  be- 
come so  universal  in  Chaldea,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  national 
persecution  of  Terah  and  his  family. 

Sir  William  Jones  has,  I  think  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
proved,  that  the  system  of  Gentiiism  among  all  the  ancient  nations, 
who  adopted  it,  was  the  same.  This  remarkable  fact,  if  admitted, 
furnishes  unanswerable  evidence,  that  it  was  derived  from  a  single 
source.  For  it  is  impossible,  that  different  and  distant  nations 
should  have  severally  invented  so  complicated  a  system ;  com- 
prising so  many  gods,  having  the  same  names,  having  the  same 
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ftilMildus  history  of  their  origin  and  character,  worshipped  with 
the  same  numerous  and  diversified  rites,  and  having  the  same  vdi- 
rious  and  peculiar  offices  assigned  to  them.  The  test  accoutit  of 
thib  extraordinary  fact,  which  I  have  met  with,  is  contained  in 
Bfuitfit^a  Anafysis  of  the  ancient  heathen  Ahthologv*  This  learned 
ana  able  writer  has,  in  my  view,  rendered  it  highly  probable,  that 
this  religion  was  begun  by  the  Cushiteg^  or  that  mixed  multitude, 
who  attached  themselves  to  Nimrod,  according  to  the  common 
chnxiology,  about  the  year  of  the  world  1750  ;  and  formed  them- 
selves, scvenyears  after,  into  a  nation,  or  body  politic,  under  his 
dominion,  lliese  people,  in  their  dispersion,  spread  over  many 
parts  of  the  earth  ;  ana  by  their  enterprise,  heroism,  arts,  and  in- 
genuity, appear  to  have  had  the  first  great  and  controlling  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  men,  both  secular  and  religious :  an  influence, 
the  effects  of  which  wonderfully  remain  at  the  present  time. 
The  objects,  and  the  rites,  of  worship,  adopted  by  these  peo- 

Sle,  seem  almost  all  to  have  been  found  in  the  history  of  the 
eluge,  of  J^oahy  and  of  his  family.     At  first,  they  probably  in- 
tended only  to  commemorate,  in  a  solemn  manner,  this  awfiil  and 
disastrous  event,  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  this  family. 
That  a  man  of  so  excellent  and  extraordinary  a  character ;  a  man, 
singled  out  by  the  voice  of  God  from  a  world,  on  account  of  his 
piety  ;  a  man,  who  was  the  only  pious  head  of  a  family,  amidst  all 
the  millions  of  the  human  race;  a  man,  who  had  survived  the  ruins 
of  one  world,  and  begun  the  settlement  and  population  of  an- 
other ;  a  man,  who  had  been  miraculously  preserved  from  an  uni- 
versal deluge ;  a  man,  to  whom  the  postdiluvians  owed  all  their 
religion,  their  knowledge,  their  arts,  and  even  their  existence ; 
should  be  commemorated  with  singular  feelings,  particularly  with 
singular  veneration,  was  a  thing  of  course.     Equally  natural,  and 
necessary,  was  it,  that  the  most  solemn  remembrance  should  be 
retained,  and  expressed,  of  such  an  amazing  event,  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  world.     High  veneration  for  any  being,  easily  slides,  in 
such  minds  as  ours,  into  religious  reverence  :  especially  when  it  is 
publicly,  and  solemnly,  expressed  by  ceremonies  of  an  affecting 
and  awful  nature.     When  Jsoah  particularly,  and  his  sons  general- 
ly, had  been  often,  and  for  a  scries  of  years,  commemorated  in 
tnis  manner ;  the  history  of  man  has  amply  taught  us,  that  it  was 
no  strange  thing  to  finci  them  ultimately  raised  to  the  rank  and 
character  of  deities.     This  event  would  naturally  take  place  the 
sooner,  on  account  of  the  astonishing  facts,  included  in  their  sin- 
gular history.     The  imagination,  wrought  up  to  enthusiasm  and 
terror,  while  realizing  the  astonishing  scenes,  through  which  they 
had  passed,  could  hardly  foil  to  lend  its  powerful  aid  towards  this 
act  of  Canonization  ;  and  would,  without  much  reluctance,  attri- 
bute Co  them  a  divine  character.    If  we  remember  how  niuch  more 
willingly  mankind  have  ever  worshipped  false  gods,  than  the  tnift 
One ;  we  shall,  I  think  without  mucn  hesitation,  admit  the  proba- 
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bility  of  the  account,  which  has  here  been  given  concerning'  this 
subject. 

The  proofs,  that  the  authors  of  Gentilism  had  a  primary  refer- 
ence  to  Nook,  his  family,  and  their  history,  appear  to  me  to  be 
complete  in  the  different  symbols,  ceremonies,  objects  of  comme- 
moration, and  names  of  persons  and  things,  together  with  the  whole 
mythological  history  of  this  sufcrject.  Multitudes  of  allusions  are 
found  in  all  these  things  to^A^oA  hunself;  his  three  sons;  the 
number  of  his  family ;  their  singular  history ;  the  deluge ;  the 
ark ;  the  dove ;  the  olive-branch ;  and  various  other  particulars. 
Many  of  these  are  too  explicit  to  be  mistaken ;  and  many  others, 
less  explicit,  yet  taken  together,  and  in  connexion  with  these,  cor- 
roborate, with  no  small  force,  the  account  which  has  here  been 
given. 

When  this  scheme  was  once  begun  ;  it  was  a  thing  of  course, 
that  it  should  be  rapidly  progressive.  When  mankind  nad  depart- 
ed from  the  true  God ;  it  was  natural  for  a  restless  imagination  to 
multiply  the  objects  of  its  dependence,  and  worship.  Among  the 
objects,  which  would  easily  engross  the  religious  attention  of  tnese 
people,  and  of  all  who  were  inclined  to  their  system,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  would  undoubtedly  be  some  of  the  first.  The 
exaltation,  splendour,  immutability,  and  beneficial  influence,  of 
these  glorious  luminaries,  are  so  afiecting  to  the  human  mind,  as  to 
hold,  aways,  a  distinguished  place  in  its  contemplations.  Nothing 
visible  is  more  fitted  to  excite  sublime  emotions,  or  to  awaken  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment ;  nor,  when  God  was  once  forgotten,  to 
inspire  reiisious  reverence.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  before  the 
days  of  Joo  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  become  ex- 
tensive. This  divine  Writer*  says,  chap.  xxxi.  26 — 28,  jjT/ftf- 
htld  the  sun^  when  it  shinedy  or  the  moon,  walking  in  brightness  ; 
and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  entieedy  or  my  motUh  hath  kissed  my 
hand  ;  this  also  were  an  imguity^  to  be  punished  by  the  judge  :  for  / 
should  have  denied  the  Ood  that  is  above.  Job  probably  Uvea  be- 
tween 1600  and  1700  years  before  Christ;  or  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  birth  of  Abraham  ;  according  to  the  com- 
mon chronology.  With  this  account  of  the  early  woraiip  of  these 
celestial  objects,  profane  history  entirely  accords. 

But  the  mind  was  unsatisfied  even  with  these  deities.  The  bu- 
siness of  multiplying  them  was  carried  on  with  astonishing  rapidity. 
The  worship  of  deceased  men  had  already  been  rendered  to  Jioah 
and  his  family.  This  was  soon  extended  to  others ;  and  then  to 
others  still ;  m  such  a  manner,  that  the  number  soon  became  enor- 
mous. Hesiod  informs  us,  that  the  hat^uwH^  or  demons^  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  other  than  depaited  men,  and  who  were  sup- 
posed to  inhabit  the  middle  regions  between  earth  and  heaven, 
amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand,     in  opposition  to  thiSie 

*  I  consider  Job  11  tke  author  of  this  hook. 
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deceased  beings^  God  is  especially  called  in  the  Sacred  Volnme  the 
living  God**  From  deceased  men  the  transition  was  easy  to  ani- 
mals ;  to  vegetables  ;  to  inanimate  objects ;  and  to  the  visionary 
beings  of  imagination.  Gods  were  soon  found  every  where ;  in 
mountains,  rivers,  springs,  the  ocean,  the  earth,  the  winds,  light, 
darkness,  groves ;  and  generally  in  every  thing,  which  was  particu- 
larly interesting  to  the  fancy. 

Among  the  reasons,  which  influenced  the  mind  to  this  restless 
and  endless  creation  of  deities,  the  first  place  is  due^perhapsy  to  the 
apprehension^  that  this  conduct  was  an  evidence  of  peculiar  piety  ^ 
and  therefore  a  direct  mode  of  obtaining  blessings  frmn  some,  or  other, 
of  the  objects  worshipped.  Another  reason  was,  the  complaisance 
of  one  nation  to  another,  which  led  them  to  adopt  their  respective  dei* 
ties*  The  objects  of  worship  were,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same, 
in  different  nations :  yet,  beine  called  by  different  names,  and 
worshipped  with  ceremonies,  differing,  in  some  degree  at  least,  ac- 
cording to  the  diversity  of  manners  in  different,  nations,  they  came, 
at  length,  to  be  considered  as  different  Gods.  The  Athenians,  un- 
der the  influence  of  both  these  causes,  appear  to  have  adopted 
most  of  the  deities,  of  whom  they  had  any  knowledge. 

Another  reason  for  this  conduct  judiciously  assigned  by  Dr. 
Blair,  is,  the  tendency  of  the  human  imagination  to  lend  animation, 
thought,  and  agency,  to  the  several  inanimate  objects,  with  which  it  is 
conversant,  and  by  which  it  is  strongly  affected  ;  particularly  to  those 
which  are  solemn,  awful,  and  sublime*  The  transition  from  the  per- 
sonification of  these  objects  to  the  belief,  that  they  are  really  ani- 
mated by  an  indwelling,  conscious  principle,  and  to  a  consequent 
religious  reverence  for  them,  is  neither  unnatural,  nor  difficult, 
after  the  mind  has  once  become  devoted  to  Idolatry.  In  the  early 
stages  of  society,  the  Imagination  is  eminently  strong,  active,  and 
susceptible.  Always  ready  to  admire,  to  be  astonished,  to  be 
transported,  it  easify  acquires  an  ascendency  over  the  Reason, 
then  always  weak  ;  and,  together  with  the  passions,  directs  almost 
the  whole  conduct  of  man. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  that  the  human  mind  originally  wor- 
shipped inanimate  objects  directly.  The  absurdity  of  believing, 
that  that,  which  had  no  life  in  itself,  and  therefore  no  aeency,  nor 
consciousness,  could  hear  prayers,  or  answer  them ;  could  be  grat- 
ified with  praises,  or  sacrifices ;  could  inflict  judgments,  or  confer 
benefits ;  is  so  palpable,  tliat  even  a  savage  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  admitted  it.  Much  less  can  those  people  have  admitted  it, 
who  appear  to  have  been  the  originators  of  idolatry.  So  far  were 
the  Cushites  from  being  savages,  that  thev  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  enlightened,  and  enterprising,  of  the  numan  race,  at  the 
time  when  Gentilism  commenced.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  all 
these  objects  were  at  first  regarded  as  peculiar  manifestations  of 

•  Farmar  od  MUmclet. 
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the  real  Deity ;  fitted  especially  to  display  his  attributes  to  maoi 
and  to  make  the  most  forcible  impressions  of  his  agency.     In 

Erocess  of  time,  however,  they  began  to  be  considered,  especially, 
J  the  ignorant  multitude,  as  being  really  Gods :  and  the  worship, 
originally  addressed  to  a  bcin^,  supposed  to  be  manifested  by  the 
symbol,  seems  ultimately  to  have  been  rendered  to  the  symbol 
itself.  The  stock  and  the  stone,  intended,  at  first,  to  bring  the  real 
Deity  before  the  senses,  took,  at  length,  the  place  of  that  Deity ; 
and  became,  in  the  end,  the  real  objects  of  worship. 

It  is  evident  from  several  ancient  writers,  quoted  by  Shuckford, 
particularly  Clemens  AUxandrinus^  Herodian^  and  Pausanim,  that 
pillars  of  stane^  and  after  them  mde  blocks  of  woody  were  the  first 
symbols,  made  by  mankind  of  their  several  deities.  Such,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  the  teraphim  of  Labarij  stolen  from  him  by  his  daugn- 
ler:  and  such,  plainly,  were  the  religious  symbols,  formed,  at 
early  periods,  by  the  Greeks,  and  some  other  nations.  Stones,  in 
their  native,  rude  state,  such,  for  example,  as  that  erected  by 
Jacob  at  Bethel,  seem  extensively  to  have  been  set  up,  at  early 
periods,  with  various  religious  views,  and  designs,  by  the  worship- 
pers of  the  true  God.  The  pillars,  devoted  to  idolatrous  pur- 
poses, seem  to  have  been  derived  from  these.  They  were  not, 
however,  long  satisfied  with  these  unsightly  objects.  The  Egyp^ 
tians  appear  to  have  had  carved  images,  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  religion,  and,  without  any  doubt,  molten  ones  also,  before  the 
time  01  Moses  ;  for  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  forming  a  molten 
calf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  practice  of  forming  Idols 
in  this  manner,  being  once  begun,  seems  to  have  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  among  the  nations,  who  maintained  a  mutual  cor- 
respondence. In  the  more  distant  and  insulated  colonies  of  men, 
their  existence  began  at  much  later  periods.  In  Italy,  all  visible 
symbols  of  the  Deity  were  prohibited  by  Numa  Pompilius ;  and 
were  not  introduced  mto  Rome,  according  to  the  testimony  oi Plu- 
tarch, so  late  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  building 
of  that  city  :  that  is,  A.  M.  3426 :  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Among  the  savages  of  this  country,  images  seem  to  have  been  lit- 
tle used. 

II.  /  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  Extent  of 
Idol  worship. 

The  system  of  Gentilism  commenced,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, in  the  plain  of  Shinar.  The  Cushites,  who  were  the  au- 
thors of  it,  ruled,  for  a  short  period,  most  of  their  brethren  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Soon  after  the  confiision  of  languages, 
an  event,  which  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  them  and 
their  associates,  and  which  entirely  disqualified  them  for  all  the 
efibrts  depending  on  union  and  concert,  they  be^an  to  disperse 
into  difierent  parts  of  the  earth.  Speedily  after  this,  they  appear 
to  have  been  attacked  by  their  brethren  of  the  family  of  Shem. 
setded  at  Nineveh  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  heretofore  reducea 
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under  their  dominion.    On  this  occasion,  the  CuikUet  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  forced  to  flv  with  great  expedition  into  dif- 
lierent  parts  of  the  earth.     One  bodj  of  them  Aed  into  ISndoitan  ; 
in  the  records  of  which  country  various  events  of  their  history  are 
still  found.    Another  made  their  way  into  Canaan ;  where  they 
were  again  attacked  by  the  same  people,  under  the  command  of 
ChedorSiomer,  and  again  overthrown.  Hence  they  fled  into  Eg^t ; 
the  western  parts  of  Arabia ;  and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Abyssinia.    From  Egypt  they  were  again  driven  ;  and  went  into 
Phanicia;  the  Lesser  Asia;  Gruce ;  T%race ;  Italy;  and  other 
countries,    bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxhie  seas. 
Whithersoever  they  went,  they  carried  with  them  their  enterprize, 
arts,  learning,  and  religion.     Most  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
settled,  embraced  their  idolatry  at  early  periods.    At  a  very  early 
period,  we  find  it  the  religion  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  in 
Chaldea.     These  were  descendants  of  Shem  ;  who  outlived  Abra^ 
ham  himself;  and  who,  with  all  his  piety  and  authority,  was  still 
unable  to  prevent  this  senseless  desertion  of  the  true  religion.    In 
Hindostan  also,  it  spread,  at  a  very  early  date  ;  as  it  did  also  in 
the  western  countries  of  Asia^  in  Egypt,  and  most,  or  all,  of  the 
eastern  parts  of  Europe*    The  worship  of  the  true  God  was,  how- 
ever, not  universally  renounced,  until  many  ages  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Gentilism.     Melchisedec,  Job,  his  friends,  and  un- 
doubtedly many  of  his  countrymen ;  the  people  of  the  Thebais^  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and  probably  many  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
world ;  still  retained  the  true  relieion,  long  after  idolatry  had  been 
embraced  by  a  great  portion  of  the  human  race.    After  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  we  find  few  traces  of  the  true  re- 
ligion.    We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  wholly 
banished  from  all  other  countries,  till  some  time  afterward.    The 
precise  period,  when  the  whole  world,  beside  the  Jews,  became 
idolatrous,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

In  the  fourth  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  new  kind  of 
idolatry,  or  rather  idolatry  in  a  new  form,  began  to  exist  in  the 
Christian  Church*  This  was  the  worship  of  Saints  and  Angels; 
and,  afterwards,  of  itnages,  pictures,  relics,  and  other  fantastical 
objects  of  devotion.  This  idolatry,  though  at  first  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  body  of  the  Church,  and  afterwards  by  individuals 
and  small  collections  of  men,  spread  speedily  over  the  whole  of 
Christendom ;  and  was  adopted  both  by  the  learned,  and  unlearn- 
ed, of  every  country.  Thus  in  one  form,  and  another,  the  wor- 
ship of  false  Gods  has  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ed world,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  time.  I  shall  now, 

HI.  Make  a  few  observations  on  the  Manner^  in  which  this  isor- 
ship  has  been  performed* 

1  have  already  mentioned  Idols  as  being  intended  originally  to 
be  means  of  worshipping  God;  symbols  of  the  Diviru  Character 
and  Attributes,  designed  to  impress  them  powerfully  on  the  senses, 
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and  thus  to  excite  in  the  mind  animated  sentiments  of  awe  and  de- 
votion* Beside  the  use  of  these  images,  Gentilism  copied  closely, 
in  its  worship,  the  ritual,  originally  enjoined  by  God,  and  adopt- 
ed in  the  pure  worship.  Prayers^  Praises^  Sacrifices^  and  ObJa* 
fioiu,  were  all  offered  up  to  its  various  deities.  Fastings^  Ablu- 
<fon#,  and  Penanc%  of  many  kinds^  were  enjoined  on  their  in&tua- 
ted  votaries.  Temmts  were  erected  to  them ;  Altars  built ;  Shrines 
formed  ;  and  re^lar  Orders  of  Priests  established,  and  consecra- 
ted to  an  exclusive  performance  of  their  Religious  Services.  Or* 
acles  also,  which  were  sometimes  pretended  expressions  of  the 
will  of  these  Gods  concerning  the  immediate  duties  of  men,  and 
sometimes  professed  predictions  of  future  events,  were  delivered 
in  most  or  all  of  the  countries,  where  idolatry  prevailed.  The 
Victims  offei-ed,  were  to  a  great  extent  the  same,  which  were  pre- 
scribed in  the  law  of  Moses  :  probably  the  same,  which  had  been 
offered  froift  the  beginning :  for  we  find  Jfoah^  immediately  after 
the  deluge,  offering,  of  every  clean  beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowlj 
bumi'offerings  on  the  altar,  which  he  had  made.  It  well  deserves 
to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  records  of  heathen  worship,  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  votaries  appear  neither  to  have  asked, 
nor  given  thanks,  for  moral  good.  Secular  enjoyments,  of  every 
kind,  they  universally  solicited  ;  but  goodness  of  heart  seems 
never  to  nave  been  thought  of  as  a  gift  coming  from  the  Gods. 
Accordingly,  Cicero,  who  must  have  been  well  acauainted  with 
this  subject,  says.  Who  ever  thanked  the  Gods  for  his  Virtue  ? 

Processions  seem  also  to  have  been  extensively  used  as  a  part 
of  the  religious  ceremonial  of  Gentilism.  These,  together  with 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  costliness  of  its  images,  and 
the  pomp  of  its  services,  were  all  intended  to  affect  the  senses  in 
the  deepest  manner.  Indeed,  nothing  else  could  be  done  to  keep 
this  system  alive.  Argument  was  only  hostile  to  it.  The  light  of 
sound  Reason  would  have  dispelled  its  darkness  in  a  moment. 
But  the  Senses,  and  through  them  the  Imagination,  could  be  strong- 
ly addressed  ;  and  these  could  entirely  govern  the  man. 

To  add  to  the  splendour  of  all  the  other  objects,  connected 
with  this  service,  and  to  render  the  oblation  more  affecting  to  the 
suppliant,  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  offerings  of 
every  kind  were  made  more  ana  more  expensive.     Gold,  silver, 
gems,  the  choicest  aromatics,  and  unguents  and  essences  made  of 
uiem,  still  more  precious  than  gold  itself,  were  frequent  presents 
to  the  Gods  of  idolatry.     Hecatombs  were  early  substituted  for 
single  victims  :  and,  to  render  the  worship  still  more  propitiatory, 
these  were  soon  exchanged  (or  human  sacrifices.     To  complete 
the  efficacy  of  the  oblation,  these  sacrifices  were  selected  fixmi  the 
brightest  and  most  promising  youths  of  the  nation  ;  the  sons  of  the 
noble  and  princely,  and  infants  in  the  most  lovely  and  endearing 
period  of  life.     Victims  of  this  kind,  also,  were  multiplied  to  a 
wonderful  degree.     Twenty  thousand  human  beings  are  supposed 
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to  have  expired,  annually,  on  the  altars  of  Mexico  alone ;  and  all 
these  were  offered  up  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  horror, 
which,  but  for  the  most  undubitable  testimony,  would  transcend 
belief.  To  these  dreadful  services,  nolatin^  every  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, but  wonderfully  affecting  the  Imagination,  were  added 
ablutions,  burdensome  on  account  of  their  firequency,  and  often 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  of  the  sacred  waters  from  the  res- 
idence of  the  suppliant ;  and  various  kinds  of  penance,  terrible 
and  excruciating  in  their  nature,  and  overwhelming  by  their  dura- 
tion, were  customarily  added.  Thus,  though  Reason  and  Hu- 
manity were  wounded,  and  prostrated,  the  Imagination  was  com- 
Sletely  possessed  by  the  demons  of  superstition :  and  miserable 
[an,  voluntarily  losing  the  government  of  himself,  became  the 
sport  of  fiends  and  furies,  and  fitted  only  for  the  gloom  and  chains 
of  bedlam. 

With  the  same  design,  and  under  the  same  impulto,  mankind 
sought  the  most  solitary,  and  the  most  awful,  recesses,  for  the 
celeoration  of  their  religious  rites.*  In  dark  and  lonely  groves, 
on  the  summits  of  lofty  eminences,  and  in  the  depths  of  awfiil 
caverns,  the  most  solemn  rites  of  Gentile  worship  were  performed 
ftt  early  periods.  These  scenes  of  stillness,  solitude,  and  terror, 
were  perfectly  suited  to  rouse  the  imagination  to  ecstasy,  and  to 
enhance  the  gloomy  fervours  of  their  religion.  To  them  succeed- 
ed temples,  of  astonishing  magnificence;  exhausting,  in  their  erec- 
tion, the  wealth  of  nations,  and  the  labour  of  ages.  These,  also, 
were  ornamented  within,  and  without,  with  every  thing  which 
riches,  ingenuity,  and  art,  could  suj>ply  ;  or  which  was  calcula- 
ted to  impress  the  mind  of  the  votary  with  astonishment,  rehgious 
aw^e,  and  profound  reverence  for  the  beings,  to  whom  these  struc- 
tures were  consecrated. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  necessary  for  me  to  employ  any  argu- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  prohibition  in  the  text  on 
the  minds  of  ray  audience.  The  importance  of  it  to  the  Jewsj  at 
the  time  when  it  was  given,  and  to  the  great  body  of  mankind, 
both  before  and  since,  is  abundant Iv  evident  from  the  observations, 
which  have  been  already  made.  6ut  in  this  land,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  religious  society  here,  no  transgression  is  less  likely 
to  exist,  than  that,  which  is  forbidden  in  this  passage  of  Scripture. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  enforce  this  precept,  therefore,  on  those 
who  hear  me ;  I  shall  employ  the  remaining  time  in  making  a  few 
practical 

REMARKS. 

1st.  Haw  degrading^  intlancholy^  and  sinful  a  character  is  here 
presented  to  usj  of  Man* 

*  See  Miiirice*8  AntiquiUea,  VoL  II. 
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This  subject,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  holds  out  to  our 
view  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart. 
What  sight  can  be  more  strange,  more  humiliating,  more  debasing, 
to  an  Intelligent  nature,  than  tluat  of  rational  and  immortal  minds, 
originally  virtuous  as  they  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  destined 
to  the  possession  of  endless  life,  and  formed  for  such  noble  and 
sublime  purposes,  prostrating  themselves  not  only  before  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  the  host  of  heaven^  but  before  men,  evil  spirits, 
visionary  beings,  animals,  vegetables,  blocks  of  wood,  and  iigurei 
of  stone !  All  these  beings,  such  minds  have  converted  into  Dei- 
ties ;  and,  falling  down  before  them,  have  said  unto  them.  Deliver 
us  :  for  ye  are  our  Gods.  Is  it  not  beyond  measure  amazing,  to 
see  a  human  being,  a  rational,  immortal  being,  go  into  a  forest ; 
cut  down  a  tree ;  transi>ort  it  home  on  a  wagon  ;  Dum  one  part  of 
it  on  his  hearth ;  hew,  and  carve,  another  part  of  it  into  an  idol ; 
and  call  it  a  God !  Is  it  not  amazing,  to  sec  such  a  man  confess- 
ing himself  inferior  to  a  stock,  fashioned  by  his  own  hnnds,  ac- 
knowledging his  dependence  on  it  for  life,  his  blessings,  and  his 
hopes ;  placiiig  his  trust  in  it ;  building  to  it  temples ;  erecting 
altars;:  and  ottcrinj;  up  to  it  prayers  ami  praises!  Is  it  not  more 
amazing,  to  behold  the  same  man  sacrificing  living  victims  to  a 
mass  of  wood ;  rational  victims  ;  nay,  more,  youths  of  the  noblest 
families,  the  brightest  talents,  and  the  fairest  hopes ;  nay,  more 
still,  his  own  beloved  offspring;  the  children  of  his  own  bowels ! 

What  shall  we  say  then,  what  shall  we  not  say,  when  we  behold 
kings,  heroes,  and  sages,  employed  in  this  manner  ?  When  we 
see  towns,  provinces,  countries,  and  continents,  nay,  the  whole 
earth,  all  uniting  in  this  infatuated  worship ;  with  an  universal 
forgetfulness  of  Jehovah,  the  Creator,  Preser\'er,  and  Benefactor 
of  all  beings ;  notwithstanding  the  hourly  demonstration  of  his 
perfections  and  agency  in  the  visible  universe ! 

Still  more  astonished  ought  we  to  be,  if  we  can  be  more  aston- 
ished, to  see  the  Israelites^  after  all  the  wonders  of  Egypty  Stiuif, 
and  Canaun,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  marvellous  blessings  given  to 
their  nation ;  with  the  word  of  God  in  their  hands ;  while  his 
Prophets  were  daily  announcing  to  them  his  revelations ;  while 
his  awful  oracles  from  the  mercy-seat  were  still  sounding  in  their 
ears ;  within  his  temple ;  before  his  altar ;  and  beneath  the  awful 
splendour  of  the  Shechinah ;  forgetting  the  God  that  made  thcm^ 
and  lightly  esteeming  the  Rock  of  their  salvation;  wandering  after 
the  Idolatry  of  the  heathen  ;  bowing  before  their  Gods ;  partaking 
in  their  sacrifices ;  absorbed  in  their  follies ;  and  embracing  their 
wckedness  with  all  their  heart. 

To  complete  this  dreadful  picture  of  human  depravity,  the 
whole  Christian  world,  with  few,  very  few  exceptions,  was,  for 
many  centuries,  buried  and  lost  in  this  stupid,  shameful,  monstrous 
worship.  The  progeny  of  Ab«A,  who  began  this  unnatural  de- 
fection from  their  Creator,  became  Idolaters,  while  the  waves  of 
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the  Deluge  had  scarcely  ceased  to  roar  around  this  wasted  world* 
The  Jtw9  became  Idolaters  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  beneath  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Almighty.  The  Christian  world  became  Idolaters, 
when  the  Redeemer  was  in  a  sense  bleeding  on  the  cross  before 
their  eyes.  How  debased,  then,  how  sinful,  how  miserable,  a 
being  is  man! 

2dly.  Thist  observatioru  teach  us  the  indispensable  Necessity  of 
a  Revelation  to  such  a  world  as  this. 

It  has  been  shown,  that,  at  an  early  period  after  the  flood,  the 
whole  human  race  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  sunk 
into  the  moral  stupidity  and  wickeoness  of  Gentilism.  That  ra- 
tional beings  should  be  created,  or  exist,  for  any  End,  which  does 
not  involve  in  it  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  is  a 
doctrine,  indefensible  by  a  single  rational  argument.  What  pur- 
pose could  beings,  destitute  of  this  knowledge  and  worship,  be 
Supposed  to  answer  ?  What  purposte,  I  mean,  which  God  could 
propose,  or  which  he  could  admit  as  useful,  as  desirable,  as  wor- 
thy of  himself?  Can  he  be  supposed  to  have  formed  rational  and 
immortal  beings,  to  be  ignorant  of  Him ;  the  only  Source  of  good, 
of  wisdom,  excellence,  and  happiness  ?  Can  he  be  supposed  to 
have  made  such  beings  capable  of  knowing  and  glorifying  hinii 
for  the  debased  and  wretched  end  of  worshipping  Gods  ot  gold, 
silver,  wood,  and  stone  ?  Of  worshipping  them,  also,  with  servi- 
ces deformed  with  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  mipurity  ;  and  attended 
by  a  total  destruction  of  all  wisdom,  and  all  virtue  ?  Such,  how- 
ever, to  a  vast  extent  has  been,  and  such,  without  Revelation, 
would  have  for  ever  been,  the  condition  of  mankind.  Revelation, 
only,  has  taught,  and  preserved,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of 
the  true  God  in  this  guilty  world :  and  Mohammedans  and  Infdds, 
are  no  less  indebted  to  Revelation  for  this  knowledge,  than  are 
Jews  and  Christians. 

Piety  has  been  heretofore  shown  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  oth- 
er Virtue  ;  the  first  and  greatest  branch  of  this  glorious  subject ; 
without  which,  the  virtue,  exercised  towards  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  towards  ourselves,  cannot  exist.  But  piety  is  impossible,  on 
the  system  of  Gentilism.  The  great  constituents  of  this  divine  af- 
fection of  the  heart  are  Love,  Reverence,  and  Resignation.  But 
how  ran  love,  reverence,  and  resignation,  be  exercised  towards 
an  ox  ;  a  crocodile ;  a  cat ;  a  frog  ;  a  fly  ;  an  onion ;  a  stick  of 
wood  ;  or  a  block  of  marble  ?  More,  plainly,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  loved,  reverenced,  or  regai-ded  with  resignation.  In  the  mean 
time,  perpetual  frauds,  falselioods,  cruelties,  and  impurities,  added 
a  total  corruption  of  all  the  afleclions,  and  conduct,  of  man  towards 
himself,  and  his  fellow-men,  to  tUe  supreme  debasement  of  his 
chaj-acter,  produced,  of  course,  by  the  acknowledgment  and  wor- 
•hip  of  heathen  Gods.  This  system,  therefore,  banished  moral 
excellence  from  the  mind ;  and  intnxluced  into  its  place  everj 
thing  that  was  despicable,  worthless,  and  wicked.     He,  who  doe« 
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not  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Revelation  to  beings,  situated 
as  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  were,  must  be  voluntarily  blind, 
and  must  love  to  be  deceived.  You,  my  hearers,  are  now  in  the 
house  of  God.  You  know  his  existence,  presence,  character,  and 
agency.  You  are  employed  in  his  worship.  You  have  heard  the 
glorious  tidings  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  love.  The 
Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the  expiation  which  he  has  made  of 
sin,  have  been  announced  to  you,  from  the  cradle.  This  house  is 
to  you  the  gate  of  heaven.  Here  the  highway  commences,  which 
leads  to  that  glorious  world.  Immortal  life  here  dawns  upon  you. 
A  voice,  from  amidst  the  throne  of  God,  invites  you,  here,  to  take 
of  the  water  of  life  freeli/.  All  these  blessings  are  brought  to  you 
by  Revelation.  But  for  Revelation,  you  would  have  been,  this 
day,  worshipping  a  demon,  or  an  ox  ;  or  falling  down  before  the 
stock  of  a  tree.  But  for  Revelation,  you  might,  this  day,  have 
been  imbruing  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  of  your  number, 
butchered  as  a  miserable  victim  to  Moloch,  Blessings  and  hotumr^ 
and  glory,  and  thanksgivings  he  unto  our  God  for  this  unspeakable 
gift  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord !     Amen. 


Sou  IIL 
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SERMON  CII. 


THE  LAW  OF  GOD. THE  DECALOGUE. — THE  THIRD  COMMAND- 
MENT.  THE  NATURE  OF  FROFANENESS. 


EioDUS  IX.  7. — Thou  ihalt  not  take  Iht  name  of  the  Lordy  thy  God,  in  vain  ;  for  the 
Lttd  will  not  hold  him  gniltUUf  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

IN  ihc  two  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered,  at  some 
length,  the  nature  of  the  sitis,  forbidden  in  the  first  and  second  Com- 
mands of  the  Decalogue.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  after  the 
ample  oiscussion  of  the  duties  of  piety,  so  lately  dehvered  from 
this  place,  to  dwell,  anew,  upon  the  same  duties,  as  required  by  the 
former  of  these  Commands  ;  nor,  on  account  of  the  state  of  Chris- 
tian society  in  this  country,  to  insist  on  the  prohibition,  contained 
in  the  latter.  Considering  the  subjects  of  both,  as  sufficiently  can- 
vassed for  the  design  of  tnese  discourses ;  1  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  Nature  of  the  precept^  s^iven  to  us  in  the  Text, 

The  Name  of  (lod,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures,  has  by  divines  of 
all  descriptions,  been  generally  regarded  as  denoting  his  Name 
literally;  his  Titles  of  every  kind  ;  his  Perfections  ;  and  generally, 
every  things  by  u-hirh  his  Character,  and  his  Pleasure,  are  made 
known  to  mankind. 

To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain  is  to  use  all,  or  cither,  of  these, 
to  no  valuable  purpose  ;  or  to  evil  purposes  ;  or  with  falsehood  ;  or 
with  irreverence. 

Of  him,  who  (lo(»s  this,  (jod  doclarcs,  that  he  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  :  that  is,  that  he  xuill  hold  him  guilty  ;  especially,  in  the 
great  day  of  trial  and  decision. 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I  shall  examine. 

I.  The  Nature; 

II.  The  Guilt  ;  and, 

III.  The  Danger  of  this  Sin. 

I.  1  shall  examine  with  attention  the  Nature  of  this  Sin. 

The  Nature  of  this  Sin  may  be  advantageously  unfolded  by  con- 
sidering it  as  it  respects  the  Name,  and  the  Works  of  God, 

By  the  Name  of  God,  I  intend  the  several  names,  and  titles,  by 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  distinguish  himself  and  to  manifest  his 
character  to  mankind.  In  his  Works  I  shall  include  every  thing, 
7ohich  he  fuis  xvrought,  instituted,  and  declared^  as  an  especial  mani- 
feslafion  of  his  presence,  perfections,  and  agency. 

The  Name  oi  God  is  profaned,  that  is,  treated  with  the  irrever- 
encc,  which  is  the  object  of  the  prohibition  in  the  text, 

1st.   fn  Perjury,  or  False  Swearing, 
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Ye  shall  noi  swear  hy  my  name  falsely  }  neither  shall  thou  pro- 
fane the  name  of  thy  God;  lam  Jehovah,  Lev.  xx.  12.  To  swear 
feilsely  is  to  invoke  God  to  witness  a  lie.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  a  grosser  insult  to  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  than 
this.  He,  as  all  men  perfectly  well  know,  infinitely  loves  truth, 
and  infinitely  detests  falsehood  ;  and  has  said,  that  there  s/iall  in 
no  wise  enter  into  the  heavenly  city  any  one^  who  lovethj  or  maketh 
a  lie.  To  call  him,  then,  in  this  solemn  manner,  to  witness  a  false- 
hood, is  to  lau^h  at  his  love  of  truth,  his  disposition  and  power  to 
support  it,  and  that  glorious  purity  of  his  character,  before  which 
the  heavens  are  unclean^  and  the  Angels  charged  with  folly. 

2dly.  When  the  Mime  of  God  is  used  in  any  light^  irreverent 
manlier  ;  the  same  sin  is  committed. 

The  most  prominent,  and  most  usual,  modes  of  transgressing,  in 
this  manner,  arc  profane  cursing  and  swearing.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  the  Name  of  God  is  frequently  employed  to  accompany, 
and  enhance,  diversion  ;  frequently  as  the  means  of  giving  vent, 
with  peculiar  force,  Co  the  violence  of  anger ;  often,  also,  is  it  used 
to  aggravate  denunciations  of  revenge ;  and  very  often  dishonour- 
ed by  unhallowed  lips  in  imprecations  of  evil  on  our  fellow-men. 
In  every  one  of  these  methods,  the  Name  of  God  is  profaned,  times 
without  number,  every  da  v. 

This  glorious  and  awful  Being,  as  I  have  already  observed,  has 
all  possible  claims  to  the  highest  reverence.  Every  thing  teaches 
us  this  doctrine  :  the  Creation  and  the  Providence  of  God;  Rea- 
son and  Revelation.  It  is  enforced  by  every  page  of  divine  truth ; 
and  by  every  dictate  of  the  human  conscience.  In  a  word,  on 
all  things  within  and  without  us,  ihai  glorious  and  fearful  Jfamt^ 
Jehovah,  our  God,  is  written  in  sunbeams.  In  the  same  clear 
and  luminous  manner  is  every  where  dis]>layed  the  indispensable 
duty  of  reverencing  him  with  that  fear  of  the  Lord^  which  is 
Wisdom^  and  that  departure  from  evily  which  is  understanding. 
Nor  can  his  claims  to  the  performance  of  this  duty  be  ever  relin- 
quished. 

Indeed,  mankind  appear,  almost  universally,  to  possess  a  clear 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  and  of  the  indispensable 
nature  of  this  duty.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  the  worst  of 
men  acknowledge  both,  without  hesitation ;  even  those,  who  most 
freouently,  and  most  heinously,  commit  the  sin,  which  the  doctrine 
prohibits.  Of  this  sin  God  seems  to  have  established  in  the  con- 
sciences of  mankind  a  stronger  and  more  uniform  disapprobation, 
than  of  most  others.  In  few  cases  of  transgression,  is  there  so  little 
disagreement  as  in  this.  Almost  all  other  sins,  men  labour  to  jus- 
tify. I  know  not,  that  I  have  ever  heard  any  man  attempt  soberly 
to  justify  profaneness  of  this  nature.  He,  whose  tongue  is  still  vi- 
brating with  cursing  and  swearing,  will  usually  acknowledge  that 
his  conduct  is  inexcusable.  Arguments  to  prove  the  reality  of  this 
sin,  are  therefore  unnecessary. 
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3(11  y.  fVe  are  guilty  of  this  sin^  aboj  toheti  we  invoke  the  Name  of 
God  lightly  and  irreverently  in  prayer^  or  without  that  seriousness^ 
humility^  (hnd  religious  awe,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  acceptable 
performance  of  this  duty. 

At  all  times,  in  all  circumstances,  are  we  required  to  render  to 
Jehovah  our  supreme  reverence,  and  unfeigned  devotion,  whenever 
he  becomes  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  or  our  conduct*    His 
character  is  always,  and  immutably,  the  same ;  infinitely  great, 
awful,  holy,  and  excellent.     Our  relation  to  him,  also,  is  invariably 
the  same :  that  of  rational  and  dependent  creatures.     But  espe- 
cially is  this  reverence,  and  devotion,  to  exist  in  prayer*     In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  so  solemn  in  its  nature,  and  bringing  us 
so  near  the  throne  of  majesty  and  mercy,  the  character  of  God,  our 
own  inferiority,  dependence,  obligations,  sin,  guilt,  danger,  and  in- 
finite necessity  of  the  divine.favour  and  blessing,  are  brought  up  in 
full  view,  and  forced  home  upon  the  heart.     Here,  therefore,  all 
inducements  to  reverential  thoughts  of  God,  and  all  advantages  for 
entertaining  them,  are  presented  to  the  mind.     To  exhibit  irrev- 
erence, in  Uiis  case,  therefore,  is  to  break  over  these  inducements, 
and  sottishly  to  neglect  these  advantages.     God,  here,  is  not  treat- 
ed irreverently  in  the  hour  of  inconsideration,  of  strong  temptation 
and  surprising;  sin ;  but  in  the  season  of  seriousness,  and  professed 
devotion.      We  worship  God  acceptably^  when  we  worship  him 
with  reverence  and  godly  fear.     God  is  grt-.atly  to  be  feared  in  the 
assembly  of  his  Fainly,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  by  all  them  that  are 
about  him,     'i'he  same  spirit  is,  in  the  same  manner,  demanded  in 
our  private  and  secret  clevotions.     When,  thcTefore,  the  mind  re- 
gards its  Maker,  in  this  act  of  devotion,  with  lightness  and  irrever- 
ence ;  it  is  not  only  clear,  thai  it  is  guilty  of  the  sin,  forbidden  in 
the  text,  and  of  great  sin  :  hut  it  is  fearfully  probable,  when  this 
is  habitually  its  conduct,  thnt  it  is  at  all  limes  the  subject  of  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  profanation. 

4lhly.  A  still  jnorr  heinous  transgression  of  tlu  same  nature^  is 
Using  the  JSiumc  of  Gtfd  Irreverently  in  the  solemn  act  of  Dedicating 
the  Soul  to  him  in  the  Covenant  of  Grace, 

In  this,  the  mo5;t  solemn  transaction  in  which  man  is  ever  con- 
cerned on  this  side  of  the  grave,  all  things,  even  some  which  are 
not  applicable  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  or  the  duty  of  prayer,  con- 
spire, in  the  highest  degn^e,  to  make  ii  atfocting  to  the  mind.  The 
day,  the  place,  the  occasion,  the  transaction,  are  invested  with  pe- 
culiar solemnity  by  their  very  nature.  A  pre-eminent  solemnity, 
also,  is  thrown  upon  this  transaction  by  the  Character  of  the  per- 
son, immediately  concerned  ;  a  Sinner,  professedly  restored  to  the 
divine  favour:  the  subject  of  dedication;  an  immortal  mind;  the 
Being  to  whom  the  dedication  is  made;  a  pardoning  God:  the 
means  by  which  the  worshipper  has  been  pemiitted  tlius  to  dedi- 
cate himself;  the  righteousness  of  the  Retleemer:  the  ends,  for 
which  he  thus  offers  himself  up ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own 
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eternal  salvation.  All  these  things,  united,  plainly  render  this  the 
most  interesting  transaction,  in  which  the  soul  is  ever  engaged  in 
the  present  world.  To  act  lightly  and  irreverently,  then,  in  a 
concern  so  solemn,  so  eminently  affecting,  is  to  be  profane,  against 
all  inducements  to  our  duty:  against  some,  not  existing  in  any  oth- 
er religious  service.  In  this  conduct,  all  these  most  sacred  things; 
God,  Christ,  the  work  of  Redemption,  forgiving  love,  the  Sabbath, 
the  Sanctuary,  the  restoration  and  salvation  of  the  souly  are,  if  it 
be  done  deliberately,  and  with  understanding,  treated  with  the 
grossest  contempt,  and  the  most  impious  mockery.  In  deliberate 
conduct  of  this  nature,  the  mind  proves  itself  to  be  depraved  alto- 
otlicr  beyond  the  common  measure;  and  the  conscience  isevident- 
y  not  far  from  being  scared,  as  with  an  hoi  iron. 

Generally,  he  who  regards  God  with  levity  and  irreverence,  in 
any  religious  service  whatever,  when  this  irreverence  is  directed 
immediately  towards  his  character,  is  guilty  of  profaneness  in  the 
mode  specified  under  the  second  head.  In  other  words,  he  is  guilty 
of  profaneness  of  the  same  nature,  and  existing  substantially  under 
the  same  form,  with  that  which  is  found  in  profane  curaing  and 
swearing.  The  iiTeverencc,  which  constitutes  tlie  peculiar  guilt  of 
this  latter  sin,  exists  also  in  the  former;  and  in  both  is  immediately 
directed  against  God  himself.  Both,  therefore,  are  justly  consid- 
ered  as  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

As  this  sin  respects  the  Works  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  what' 
ever  he  has  done,  declared,  or  instituted  ;  the  profaneness,  whenever 
it  exists,  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature,  but  diiTerent  in  the  mode 
of  its  existence,  from  that,  exhibited  under  the  former  general 
head.     In  all  instances,  included  under  that  head,  it  is  oirected 
against  God  immediately  ;  but  mediately  in  those  now  referred  to : 
the  irreverence  being  }>ointed  immediately  against  the  works  them' 
selves,  and  throus^h  them  against  their  Author. 
God  is  often  treated  with  in-everence : 
1st.  In  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
The  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  merely  manifestatioofl 
of  their  Author.     In  all  of  them,  his  character  is  more  or  less  visi- 
ble ;  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ;  his  sel(iexistence,  and 
independence;  his   omnipresence,  and  omni[X)tence ;    his  omni** 
science,  and  immutability.     These  perfections  are  so  clearly,  and 
so  extensively,  manifested  in  his  works,  that,  without  more  than 
common  stupidity,  we  cannot  be   ignorant  of  them.     Of  conse- 
quence, we  clearly  perceive  them  to  be  the  works  of  God :  and 
whenever  we  complain  of  them,  or  murmur  at  them,  or  despise 
them,  or  ridicule  them ;  the  complaints,  the  murmurs,  the  contempt, 
and  the  ridicule,  are  intended,  ultimately^  not  against  tlie  works 
themselves,  but  against  their  Author.     No  man  ever  thought  of 
treating  in  this  manner  inanimate  objects,  or  mere  events.     He^ 
who  made  these  objects,  and  controls  these  events,  is  the  only 
being,  against  whom  the   irreverence  is   intentionally  directea. 
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Silly*  tVe  are  guilty  of  this  sm,  aho,  when  jte  tjivoke  the  J^ame  of 
God  lightly  and  irreverently  in  prayer^  or  withottf  thai  seriousness^ 
humiliti/,  atid  religious  awe,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  acceptable 
performance  of  this  diUy. 

At  a]]  times,  in  all  circumstances,  arc  we  required  to  render  to 
Jehovah  our  supreme  reverence,  and  unfeigned  devotion,  whenever 
he  becomes  the  object  of  our  contemplation,  or  our  conduct.    His 
character  is  always,  and  immutably,  the  same;  infinitely  great, 
awful,  holy,  and  excellent.     Our  relation  to  him,  also,  is  invariably 
the  same :  that  of  rational  and  dependent  creatures.     But  espe- 
cially is  this  reverence,  and  devotion,  to  exist  in  prayer.     In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  so  solemn  in  its  nature,  and  bringing  us 
so  near  the  throne  of  majesty  and  mercy,  the  character  of  God,  our 
own  inferiority,  d(»pendence,  obligations,  sin,  guilt,  danger,  and  in- 
finite necessity  of  the  divine.favour  and  blessing,  are  brought  up  in 
full  view,  and  forced  home  upon  the  heart.     Here,  therefore,  all 
inducements  to  reverential  thoughts  of  God,  and  all  advantages  for 
entertaining  them,  are  presented  to  the  mind.     To  exhibit  irrev- 
erence, in  Uiis  case,  therefore,  is  to  breakover  these  inducements, 
and  sottishly  to  ncclect  these  advantages.     God,  here,  is  not  treat- 
ed irreverently  in  the  hour  of  inconsideration,  of  strong  temptation 
and  surprising;  sin ;  but  in  the  season  of  seriousness,  and  professed 
devotion.      We  icorbhip  God  acceptably^  when  we  worship  him 
Vrith  reverence  and  godly  far.     God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the 
assembly  of  his  .«•«/«/*•,  and  to  be  had  in  reverence  by  all  them  that  are 
about  him.     The  same  .s])irit  is,  in  the  same  manner,  demanded  in 
our  private  and  secret  clevotions.     When,  therefore,  the  mind  re- 
gaixls  its  Maker,  in  this  art  of  devotion,  with  lightness  and  irrever- 
ence ;  it  is  not  only  clear,  that  it  is  guilty  of  the  sin,  forbidden  in 
the  text,  and  of  great  sin  :  but  it  is  fearfully  jirobable,  when  this 
is  habitually  its  conduct,  ihni  it  is  at  all  times  the  subject  of  a  gen- 
oral  spirit  of  profanation. 

4lhly.  A  i'till  more  heinous  trans^rcsaion  of  the  same  nature,  is 
Using  theXame  of  God  Irrfvt  rtntly  in  the  solemn  act  of  Dtdicating 
the  Sold  to  him  in  th*'  drccnant  of  Gracr. 

In  this,  the  rao.^t  solemn  ti-ansartion  in  which  man  is  ever  con- 
cerned on  this  side  of  the  grave,  all  things,  even  some  which  are 
not  applicable  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  or  the  duty  of  prayer,  con- 
spire, in  the  highest  (h-s^ree,  to  make  it  atlecting  to  the  mind.  The 
day,  the  place,  the  occasion,  the  transaction,  ai^e  invested  with  pe- 
culiar solemnity  by  their  very  nature.  A  pre-eminent  solemnity, 
also,  is  thrown  upon  this  transaction  by  the  Character  of  the  per- 
son, immediately  concerned ;  ii  Sinner,  professedly  restored  to  the 
divine  favour:  the  subject  of  dedication;  an  immortal  mind:  the 
Being  to  whom  the  dedication  is  made;  a  pardoning'  God:  the 
means  by  which  the  worshipper  has  been  nennitted  thus  to  dedi- 
cate himself ;  the  righteousness  of  the  Reueemer:  the  ends,  for 
which  he  thus  oilers  himself  up  ;  the  glory  of  God,  and  his  own 
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eternal  salvation.  All  these  things,  united,  plainly  render  this  the 
most  interesting  transaction,  in  wnich  the  soul  is  ever  engaged  in 
the  present  world.  To  act  lightly  and  irreverently,  then,  in  a 
concern  so  solemn,  so  eminently  affecting,  is  to  be  profane,  against 
all  inducements  to  our  duty :  against  some,  not  existing  in  any  oth- 
er relieious  service.  In  this  conduct,  all  these  most  sacred  tnings; 
God,  Christ,  the  work  of  Redemption,  forgiving  love,  the  Sabbath, 
the  Sanctuary,  the  restoration  and  salvation  of  the  soul,  are,  if  it 
be  done  deliberately,  and  with  understanding,  treated  with  the 
grossest  contempt,  and  the  most  impious  mockery.  In  deliberate 
conduct  of  this  nature,  the  mind  proves  itself  to  oe  depraved  alto- 

( father  beyond  the  common  measure ;  and  the  conscience  isevident- 
y  not  far  from  being  scared^  as  withanhot  iron. 

Generally,  he  who  regards  God  with  levity  and  irreverence,  in 
any  religious  ser\'ice  whatever,  when  this  irreverence  is  directed 
immediately  towards  his  character,  is  guilty  of  profaneness  in  the 
mode  specified  under  the  second  head.  In  other  words,  he  is  guilty 
of  profaneness  of  the  same  nature,  and  existing  substantially  under 
the  same  form,  with  that  which  is  found  in  profane  cursing  and 
swearing.  The  irreverence,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  guilt  of 
this  latter  sin,  exists  also  in  the  former;  and  in  both  is  immeaiately 
directed  against  God  himself.  Both,  therefore,  are  justly  consid- 
ered as  cases  of  the  same  nature. 

As  this  sin  respects  the  fVorks  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  what-' 
ever  he  has  do7ie,  declared^  or  instituted  ;  the  profaneness,  whenever 
it  exists,  is  exactly  the  same  in  its  nature,  but  different  in  the  mode 
of  its  existence,  from  that,  exhibited  under  the  former  general 
head.     In  all  instances,  included  under  that  head,  it  is  (Greeted 
against  God  immediately  ;  but  mediately  in  those  now  referred  to : 
the  irreverence  beitig  pointed  immediately  against  the  works  them' 
f  elves,  and  throus^h  them  against  their  Author. 
God  is  often  treated  with  irreverence : 
1st.  In  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence. 
The  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  merely  manifestations 
of  their  Author.     In  all  of  them,  his  character  is  more  or  less  visi- 
ble ;  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness ;  his  sel(iexistence,  and 
independence;  his   omnipresence,  and  omnipotence;    his  omni-^ 
science,  and  immutability.     These  perfections  are  so  clearly,  and 
so  extensively,  manifested  in  his  works,  that,  without  more  than 
common  stupidity,  we  cannot  be   ignorant  of  them.     Of  conse- 
quence, we  clearly  perceive  them  to  be  the  works  of  God  :  and 
whenever  we  complain  of  them,  or  murmur  at  them,  or  despise 
them,  or  ridicule  them  ;  the  complaints,  the  murmurs,  the  contempt, 
and  the  ridicule,  are  intended,  ultimately,  not  against  the  works 
themselves,  but  against  their  Author,     ^fo  man  ever  thought  of 
treating  in  this  marmcr  inanimate  objects,  or  mere  events.     He., 
who  made  these  objects,  and  controls  these  events,  is  the  only 
being,  against  whom  the   irreverence  is   intentionally  directed. 
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This  is  SO  obviously  true,  that,  probably,  it  was  never  serioudy 
questioned. 

The  same  sin  is  committed,  in  the  same  manner,  whenever  we 
assert,  or  insinuate,  that  these  works  were  made  to  no  end ;  or  to 
no  end  woitfiy  of  their  Author.  In  such  a  case  the  character  of 
€rod  is  profanely  impeached,  through  his  works ;  because  we 
accuse  him  of  weakness  and  folly.  No  folly  can  be  more  con* 
spicuous,  than  that,  which  is  visible  in  doing  any  thing,  and  espe- 
cially yety  great  things,  without  any  end  in  view,  or  without  any 
such  end,  as  is  suited  to  the  splendour  of  the  apparatus,  or  the 
character  of  the  workman.  Of  this  folly,  in  the  case  before  us, 
we  accuse  God. 

Profaneness,  of  an  exactly  similar  nature,  is  practised,  when,  in 
considering  the  works  of  God,  we  intentionally,  or  negligently, 
keep  his  Agency  <nU  of  view^  and  attribute  to  second  causes  that, 
which  plainly  belongs  to  the  First  Cause..  There  are  philosophers, 
and  ever  have  been,  who,  through  choice,  or  carelessness,  have 
considered  the  beings  and  events,  in  the  earth  and  the  visible 
heavens,  as  proceeding  in  a  manner,  and  Crom  a  cause,  resembling 
that  which  tne  heathen  attributed  to  fate.  Instead  of  supposing 
them  to  be  all  directed  by  an  Intelligent  Cause  to  purposes,  form- 
fid  by  unerring  wisdom,  and  conducted,  regularly,  by  that  wisdom 
to  the  accompTii|hment  of  those  purposes  ;  they  are  regarded,  and 
spoken  of,  as  operating,  of  themselves  onl v ;  without  any  direc- 
tion; without  any  end,  to  be  accomplished;  without  any  wisdom 
to  guide,  or  intelligent  agency  to  control. 

The  works  of  God  were  by  him  intended  to  be,  and  are  in  fact, 
manifestations  of  himself;  proofs  of  his  character,  presence,  and 
agency.  In  this  light  he  requires  men  continually  to  regard  them ; 
and  to  refuse  this  regard  is  considered  by  him  as  grossly  wicked, 
and  highly  deserving  of  punishment.  Accordingly,  David,  says. 
Psalm  zxviii.  5,  Because  they  regard  not  the  works  of  the  Lord^  nor 
the  operation  of  his  hands,  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  not  build  them 
vp.  Isaiah^  also,  chap.  v.  12 — 14,  speaking  of  the  Jews,  says, 
They  regard  m4^the  work  of  the  Lord;  neither  consider  the  opera- 
Hon  of  his  hand^  Therefore,  my  people  are  gone  into  captivity,  6e- 
eause  they  have  no  knowledge  ;  and  their  honourable  men  are  famish- 
ed, and  their  multitude  dried  up  with  thirst.  Therefore,  hell  hath 
enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure  :  and  their 
glorUf  and  their  mxdtitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth, 
ehaii  descend  into  it. 

I  am  apprehensive,  that  even  good  men  are  prone  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  works  of  Creation  and  P^vidence,  than  piety  de- 
mands and  the  Scriptures  require.  We  say,  and  hear,  so  much 
concerning  the  insufficiency  of  these  works  to  unfold  the  charac- 
ter of  Goo,  and  the  nature  of  genuine  religion;  and  find  the  truth 
of  what  we  thus  say,  and  hear,  so  clearly  proved ;  that  we  are 
iprone,  not  very  unnaturally,  to  consider  them  as  aknostuninstruct- 
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ive  in  moral  things,  and  in  a  great  measure  useless  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety.  TbiSj  however,  is  a  palpable  and  dangerous  error. 
The  works  Uloruj  without  the  aid  ot  the  Scriptures,  would,  I  ac* 
knowledge,  be  fsf  less  instructivei  than  they  now  are,  and  utterly 
insufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  righteousness*  .  The  Scrip- 
tures were  designed  to  be  a  Comment  on  these  works ;  to  ezplam 
their  nature;  and  show  us  the  agency,  purposes,  wisdomi  and 
goodness,  of  God  in  their  formation.  Thus  explained,  duu  illa- 
nu'ned,  they  become  means  of  knowledee,  very  extensive  and  emi- 
nently useful.  He,  who  does  not  find  in  the  various,  beautifiili 
sublime,  awful,  and  astonishing  objects,  presented  to  us  in  crea- 
tion and  providence,  irresistible  ana  glorious  reasons  for  admiring, 
adoring,  loving,  and  praising,  his  Creator,  has  not  a  claim  to  Evan- 

Slical  piety.  David  did  not  act  in  this  manner.  All,  who,  like 
srid,  feel  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  will,  like  him  also,  rejoice  in 
those  works,  in  which  God  himself  rejoices ;  will  delight  to  con- 
template them  with  wonder,  reverence,  and  gratitude ;  will  find 
Goo,  every  where,  in  the  works  of  his  hands ;  and,  passing  beyond 
those  second  causes,  which  are  merely  instruments  of  his  agency, 
will  see,  every  where  displayed,  the  nnger,  and  character,  of  the 
divine  Workman. 

3dly.  The  tame  Irreverence  is  ahmdantly  exercised  toward*  ih/s 
Word  of  God. 

Irreverence,  in  this  particular,  exists,  in  a  mlStitude  of  forms, 
and  degrees ;  altogether  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  on  this  oc- 
casion.    I  shall  select  a  few  from  this  number. 

First ;  J%e  Scriptures  are  not  unfreouently  made  the  object,  o/r  tlu 
means,  of  sport  and  jesting.  David  says  of  himself,  JIfy  heart 
standeth  in  awe  at  thy  mora:  and  again,  addressing  Us  Maker,  O 
haw  sweet  are  thy  nords  unto  my  taste !  God,  speaking  by  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  says,  To  this  man  will  I  look  ;  even  to  him  thuU  ti 
poor,  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  my  Word*  Htait 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  his  word.  He  shall  Sfpmr 
to  your  joy  ;  and  your  brethren,  that  hated  you,  shall  be  ashmud. 
Such  is  the  character  of  good  men ;  and  such  are  the  promises  to 
those,  who  tremble  at  the  word  of  God*  But  how  difierent  is  the 
spirit  of  those,  who  jest  with  this  sacred  and  awful  volume ;  who 
can  find  sport  and  merriment  in  the  book,  which  unfolds  the  infi- 
nitely great,  solemn,  and  awfiil  character  of  Jehovah ;  which  de- 
nounces his  wrath  against  all  the  workers  of  iniquity ;  which  opens 
to  our  view  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  on  the  cross  ;  which  dis- 
closes to  us  all  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  the  straight  and  narrow 
wav  to  that  happy  world ;  which  presents  to  us  the  terrors  of  hell, 
with  the  dreaami  road  that  leads  to  final  perdition ;  and  which 
shows  us  ourselves  as  objects  of  the  divine  indignation,  in  imminent 
danger  of  endless  ruin,  and  yet  as  prisoners  of  hope  and  candi« 
dates  for  life  eternal !  What  can  be  found,  here,  to  excite  diver- 
sion ;  to  become  the  theme  of  gayety,  the  subject  of  laughter,  the 
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foundation  of  amusement  and  trifling?  What  must  be  the  spirit  of 
him,  who  can  divert  himself  over  the  grave ;  who  can  make  death 
the  topic  of  wit ;  who  can  laugh  before  the  bar  of  the  final  juds- 
ment,  and  sport  with  the  miseries  of  perdition  ?  He  must,  inde^, 
have  forgotten  the  God  that  made  Am,  and  lightly  esteem  the  Rock 
i^  his  sttlvatum. 

Secondly;  The  same  irreverence  is  exercised,  when  the  Scriptures 
ssre  neglected.  Thou  hast  magnified  thy  word  above  all  thy  J^ame. 
PseJm  czxzviii.  2.  This  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr* 
Watts: 

«  111  sins  thy  tnith  and  mercy,  Lord ; 

I'll  sing  the  wonden  of  thy  Word ; 

Not  all  thy  works,  and  names,  below,  » 

So  much  thy  power  and  gloiy  show.'* 

If  God,  then,  has  magnified  his  Word  in  this  manner ;  if  he  has 
rendered  it  the  means  of  displaying  his  character  so  much  more 
perfecdy,  than  the  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ;  if  he  has 
thus  rendered  it  immensely  important  to  mankind ;  if  he  himself 
appears  in  it  so  immediatelv,  so  clearly,  and  so  gloriously ;  how 
inexcusable  must  we  be,  if  we  do  not  reeard  it  with  the  solemn 
concern,  the  deep  attention,  and  the  profound  reverence,  due  to 
his  infinite  majestv  ?  But  negligence  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  abso- 
lute prevention,  tne  certain  death,  of  all  such  emotions.  What 
veneration  can  lie  possess  for  the  Bible,  or  for  the  Author  of  it, 
who  leaves  it  to  moulder  on  a  shelf;  or  who  reads  it,  when  he 
reads  it  at  all,  with  carelessness  and  stupidity ;  who  is  equally  re- 
gardless of  its  doctrines,  and  its  precepts  ;  and  who  renders  to  it, 
universally,  less  respect  than  to  a  novel,  or  a  play  ? 

Thirdly ;  The  same  irreverence  is  exercised  towards  the  Scrq)tures, 
w&en  we  do  not  duly  respect  their  authority.  When  the  Scriptures 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  an  end  is  put  to  all 
questions  concerning  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  and  the  reasona- 
bleness of  their  precepts.  If  they  are  his  Word ;  every  thing, 
contained  in  them,  unless  it  be  some  error  of  a  transcriber,  or  print- 
er, is  true,  and  right.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  all  Scripture  is  given 
by  is^ration  ofCfod  ;  so  he  has  declared  the  whole  to  he  profitable 
for  doctrine^  for  reproof  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  right- 
eausnessm  As  they  are  ;  he  has  declared,  that  they  are  the  genu- 
ine means  of  perfuting  the  man  of  God,  and  of  furnishing  him  thor- 
oti^kly  unto  every  good  work.  The  plain  duty  of  all  men,  there- 
fore, IS  carefully  to  understand,  implicitly  to  believe,  and  exactly 
40  obey,  them.  If,  then,  we  find  some  doctrines  partially  revealea ; 
some  mysterious,  and  inexplicable  in  their  nature  ;  and  these,  or 
others,  contradicting  our  own  pre-conceived  opinions  :  if  we  doubt, 
or  disbelieve,  such  doctrines,  because  our  own  philosophy  is  un- 
satisfied with  them,  opposed  to  them,  or  unable  to  explain  them : 
we  wh^y  fail  of  the  reverence,  due  to  Him,  who  has  declared 
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them ;  and,  in  a  manner  highly  affirontive,  impeach  his  wisdom  and 
reraciiy. 

Thi/  Bereans  received  the  word^  preached  by  the  Apostles,  with 
all  readinesi  of  mind:  and,  to  be  satisfied  whether  it  was  true,  did 
not  appeal  to  their  own  reason,  but  to  the  Scriptures  ^  which  they 
searched  daily ^  for  this  end.  All,  who  possess  the  liberal  and  noble- 
minded  disposition,  ascribed  to  them,  will  pursue  exactly  the  same 
conduct ;  and  will  say,  with  5/.  PauL  Let  God  be  true^  but  every 
man  a  liar.  It  was  from  this  disposition,  that  they  believed,  in  the 
Evangelical  sense,  and  were  saved.  All,  who  possess  the  same 
spirit,  will  share  in  the  same  faith,  and  the  same  salvation.  What 
can  be  more  preposterous,  more  indecent,  more  irreverential  to 
God,  than  for  beings  of  yesterday^  who  know  nothings  to  question 
the  wisdom,  and  the  truth,  of  his  declarations ;  and,  instead 
of  believing  what  he  has  said,  upon  the  ground  of  his  veraci- 
ty, to  insist  on  perceiving,  before  we  give  credit  to  it,  the  truth 
and  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  aeclared,  by  means  of  oup 
own  philosophy.  To  men,  whose  sincerity  we  consider  as  prov- 
ed, we  readily  yield  our  belief,  whenever  they  declare  such 
things,  as  they  nave  had  opportunity  certainly  to  know.  God- 
knows  all  things  with  absolute  certainty.  Ought  he  not,  then,  to 
be  believed,  in  whatever  he  is  pleased  to  declare  ?  Is  not  his 
veracity  greater  than  that  of  men  ?  If\  then,  we  receive  the  mttiess 
of  men^  the  witness  of  God,  saith  St.  John^  is  greater.  J9e,  thai 
believeth  not  God,  hath  made  him  a  liar.  What  wonderful  irrever- 
ence is  this  towards  God !  What  an  impudent  insult !  How  tre- 
mendous a  profanation  of  his  glorious  character ! 

Fourthly ;  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  Contempt^  Obloquv,  and 
Ridicule,  often  cast  upon  the.  Scriptures.  The  Scriptures,  in  mstan- 
ces  not  very  unfirequent,  receive  this  treatment  from  those,  who 
professedly  believe  them ;  and  much  more  firequently  from  Infi* 
dels.  A  man,  who  has  not,  hitherto,  seen  sufiicient  evidence  to 
prove  the  divine  oriein  of  the  Scriptures,  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  warranted  to  withhold  from  them  his  assent.  At  the  same  time. 
he  is  indispensably  bound  to  investigate  this  evidence  as  last,  and 
as  far,  as  he  is  able  ;  and  to  yield  himself  to  it,  whenever  it  is  per- 
ceived, with  candour  and  equity.  But  nothing  can  justify,  or  even 
palliate,  the  manner,  in  which  Lifidels  have  conducted  their  oppo- 
sition to  this  book.  There  is  no  mode  of  attack,  which  they  have 
thought  too  gross  to  be  adopted  in  this  warfare.  The  frauds,  which 
jhey  have  practised  upon  Christianity,  have  been  without  number^ 
and  without  limits.  All  the  weakness,  folly,  superstition,  and  en- 
thusiasm, inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  they  have  charged  upon 
its  doctrines  ;  although  these  very"  doctrines  contradict,  and  con- 
demn them  all.  All  the  vices,  inwoven  in  the  human  character; 
all  the  enormities,  peri)etrated  by  the  pride,  injustice,  and  cruelty, 
of  man;  they  have  charged  upon  its  precepts;  notwithstanding 
these  very  precepts  prohibit  every  one  of  them,  and  threaten  them. 
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universally,  with  endless  punishment.  The  Religion  itself  thej 
have  regularly  styled  Superstition,  Enthusiasm,  and  Fanaticism ; 
and  have  thus  endeavoured  to  prepossess,  and  to  a  vast  extent 
have  actually  prepossessed,  ereat  multitudes  of  mankind  against 
it,  under  the  mere  mfluence  of  Nicknames.  Where  they  could  not 
convince,  or  refute  ;  an  evil  which  has  universallv  attended  their 
efforts ;  diey  have  succeeded,  at  least  equally  well,  by  perplexing, 
and  entanehng.  Instead  of  open,  direct  arguments,  fairly  stated, 
and  fully  discussed,  they  have  insinuated  doubts ;  started  difficul- 
ties ;  and  hinted  objections ;  leaving  the  minds  of  the  young,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  unskilful,  to  embarrass  themselves  by  dwelling 
upon  these  subjects,  which  they  had  neither  learning  to  investi- 
gate, nor  capacity  to  understand.  In  this  situation,  such  minds 
are  as  effectually  overthrown,  from  a  consciousness  of  their  ina- 
bility to  defend  themselves,  as  by  the  power  of  an  acknowledged 
demonstration. 

What  they  have  been  unable  to  effect  in  these  modes,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  wit.  A  book,  professing  to  oe  the 
Word  of  God,  to  communicate  his  Will  to  mankind,  and  to  dis- 
close eternal  life,  and  eternal  death,  to  every  human  being,  togeth- 
er with  the  terms,  and  means,  by  which  one  of  these  may  be 
obtained ;  and  the  other  must  be  suffered ;  a  book  believed  truly 
to  sustain  this  character  by  a  great  part  of  those,  to  whom  it  has 
been  fairly  published ;  particularly  oy  most  of  the  learned,  and 
by  almost  all,  whom  dieir  fellow-men  have  regarded  as  wise  and 
virtuous ;  has  unquestionable  claims  to  be  examined  with  solemn 
thought,  and  unbiassed  investigation.  The  question  concerning 
its  divine  Origin  is  of  infinite  moment  to  every  child  of  Adam.  He, 
who  can  sport  with  this  subject,  would  with  the  same  propriety 
laugh,  while  he  heard  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  him ; 
anddance  around  the  grave,  which  was  dug  to  receive  him.  Sup- 
pose the  Scriptures  are  in  fact  the  Word  of  God :  suppose  the 
Infidel  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai :  suppose  he  heard  the  trumpet 
sound,  and  the  thunders  roll ;  saw  the  lightnings  blaze,  the  cloud 
embosom  the  mountain,  and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire  reach  the 
heavens ;  and  perceived  the  earth  to  tremble  beneath  his  feet : 
suppose  the  final  day  arrived,  and  the  same  Infidel  to  hear  the  call 
of  the  Archangel,  the  trump  of  God,  and  the  shout  of  the  heavenly 
host  $  and  to  see  the  graves  open,  the  dead  arise,  the  Judge  de- 
scend, the  plains  and  the  mountains  kindled  with  the  final  confla- 
^ation,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  flee  away :  would  he  be 
mclined  to  jesting,  to  sport,  and  to  ridicule  ?  The  Scriptures  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  the  Word  of  the  glorious  Being,  who  spoke 
from  Sinai,  and  who  will  again  come  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  The  very  terms,  by  which  the  Infidel,  and  all  his  fellow- 
men,  will  be  tried  on  this  dfrcadtul  day,  the  Scriptures  profess  to 
unfold ;  the  very  terms,  on  which,  to  us,  are  suspended  both  heaven 
and  hell.     Should  the  Scriptures  be  indeed  the  Word  of  that  God : 
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what  will  become  of  the  Infidel  ?  Should  they  not ;  what  will  he 
lose  by  believing  them  ?  Where,  then,  is  the  place  for  his  sport  t 
where  the  foundation  for  his  trifling  ? 

Could  the  contempt,  or  the  ridicule,  which  he  employs,  really 
affect  the  Question;  and  exhibit  it  in  any  new  light  to  the  under^ 
standinfi;  ol man;  something,  at  least, might  be  pleaded  in  extenu- 
ation 01  this  conduct.  But  ridicule,  however  gross  the  banter,  or 
refined  the  wit,  cannot  be  proof.  A  sneer  cannot  be  an  argument. 
The  question,  after  every  effort  of  this  nature,  is  left  just  where  it 
was  :  while  the  inquirer  is  ensnared,  deceived,  and  rumed.  How 
melancholy  an  employment,  to  destroy  a  soul  for  the  sake  of  utter* 
inga  jest ! 

To  complete  this  wretched  pursuit  of  this  wretched  purpose, 
the  Infidel  assaults  the  Scriptures  with  obscenity.  In  periods  and 
places,  in  which  coarse  manners  prevail ;  when  the  animal  side  of 
man  is  left  naked ;  and  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  brute  ob- 
trude themselves  without  a  blush ;  this  obscenity  breaks  out  ip 
CTOS3  ribaldry^  and  the  shameless  dialect  of  the  workhouse  and 
Uie  brothel.  In  more  chastened  society,  the  impurity,  lest  it  should 
be  too  offensive,  is  veiled  by  decency  of  expression ;  steals  upon 
the  mind  in  an  innuendo ;  glances  at  it  in  a  hint,  and  peeps  aom 
behind  an  obscure  suggestion.  What  a  shocking  mixture  is  here 
presented  to  the  thou^ts  of  a  sober,  and  even  of  a  decent,  man ! 
Obscenity,  blended  with  the  truths,  contained  in  the  Word  of  God« 
How  obviously  must  the  mind,  which  can  voluntarily,  which  can 
laboriously,  unite  these  things,  be  the  habitatimi  of  devils  ;  the  hold 
of  every  foul  spirit^  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird! 
How  irreverent,  how  profane,  horn  abominahle,  how  flihy,  must  it 
appear  to  Him,  in  whose  sight  the  heavens  are  unclean! 

3dly.  This  irreverence  tj,  perhaps,  not  less  exercised  toward  t^e 
InstituiionSj  or  Ordinances^  of  Goal 

God  has  instituted,  as  important  means  of  displaying  his  own 
character,  preserving  his  worship,  and  promoting  his  religion,  in 
the  world,  the  Sabbath ;  public  and  private  prayer  and  praise ; 
the  preaching^of  the  Gospel ;  public  and  private  humiliation  and 
fasting ;  the  Church  of  (Jhrist ;  its  communion ;  its  sacraments ; 
and  its  disciplme.  As  all  these .  are  his  Institutions ;  and  seen  to 
be  his ;  it  is  obvious,  that  irreverence  towards  them  is  irreverence 
towards  himself;  and  in  this  manner  has  the  subject  ever  been 
considered  in  the  Christian  world.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  the 
various  ways,  in  which  this  numerous  train  of  sacred  thin^  is  pro- 
fened,  are  so  many,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  specify  tnem 
on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  only  to  men- 
tion such,  as  are  most  usual,  or  most  prominent. 

7%e  Sabbath  is  undoubtecUy  the  great  support  of  Reli^on  in  the 
world ;  for  wherever  it  is  unxnown  or  unregarded,  Reli^on  is  un* 
known.  Accordingly  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  the  Qpmands  of  the  Decalogue.    This  holy  dayis 
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profaned,  and  the  Author  of  it  treated  with  gross  irreverence,  when- 
ever it  is  devoted  to  pleasure,  or  to  secular  ousiness :  whenever  we 
ride,  or  walk,  when  neither  necessity  nor  merc^  demands :  when* 
ever  we  read  books  of  amusement,  and  diversion ;  or  devote  our 
conversation  to  any  topics,  unsuited  to  the  holv  nature  of  this  day* 
Nor  is  it  less  really  profaned,  when  we  spend  its  sacred  hours  m 
idleness,  or  sleep ;  or  when,  in  any  other  manner,  we  refuse,  or 
neglect,  to  employ  them  in  the  great  duties  of  Religion.  Equally, 
ana  more  obviously,  are  we  guilty  of  this  profanation,  when  we 
speak  of  the  Sabbath  with  contempt ;  and  ridicule,  or  laujzh  at, 
others  for  regarding  it  with  the  reverence,  enjoined  in  the  Scrip- 
tures; decry  the  Institution,  as  useless  ;  as  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  mankind ;  and  as  deserving  the  regard  of  none,  but  weak  and 
enthusiastic  minds:  or  when,  with  direct  hostility,  we  deny  its  sa* 
cred  nature ;  labour  to  weaken  its  authority ;  and  endeavour  to 
destroy  its  holy,  heavenly  influence  on  mankind.  In  all  these  casies^ 
we  impeach  the  wisdom,  equity,  or  goodness,  of  its  Author ;  de- 
clare him,  when  instituting  it,  to  have  acted  unworthily  of  himself ; 
and,  in  plain  language,  cast  contempt  on  f/im,  as  well  as  on  his 
fnstittition.  No  man  ever  thought  of  treating  with  contempt  this 
holy  day,  considered  merely  as  a  seventh  part  of  time ;  no  man 
ever  directed  the  shafts  of  ridicule  at  Monday.  Aside  from  the  fact, 
that  it  was  instituted  by  God  as  a  sacred  day,  the  Sabbath  would 
be  no  more  despised,  and  regarded  with  no  more  hostility,  than  any 
other  day  of  the  week.  The  hostility  and  contempt,  therefore,  are 
directed  against  the  Institution ;  against  its  sacred  nature ;  against 
its  holy  and  glorious  Author. 

7%c  Worship  of  God  is  profianed,  whenever,  for  reasons  plainly 
insufficient,  we  refuse  to  be  present  in  his  house,  upon  the  Sabbath; 
or,  when  present,  neglect  cordially  to  unite  in  its  solemn  services  ; 
or  spend  the  time  allotted  to  them  in  sleep  or  diversion ;  or  when 
we  sport  with  the  services  themselves ;  or  when  our  minds  rise  in 
hostilitv  against  the  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  or  when  we 
make  the  worship  of  God  an  object  of  our  scorn  and  ridicule. 
Nor  are  we  less  really  guilty  of  this  crime,  whenever  we  allure  or 

Sersuade  others  to  the  same  conduct.  The  worship  of  God  was 
esigned  to  be -the  great  means  of  leading  us  to  eternal  life.  God  ap- 
pears in  it  as  a  forgiving  God ;  as  a  God  reconcileable  to  sinners ;  as 
redeeming  them  from  under  the  curse  of  the  law ;  and  as  re-instamp- 
ing  his  own  image  on  their  minds.  He,  who  will  not  come  to  meet 
Him,  when  appearing  in  this  most  venerable  and  endearing  of  all 
characters,  or  who,  when  he  has  come,  will  treat  him  with  neglect, 
ODposition,  and  contempt,  is  guilty  of  an  insult  on  the  Creator,  at 
which  the  stoutest  heart  ought  to  tremble.  What  an  account  of 
this  conduct  must  he  expect  to  give  at  the  final  day ! 

77ie  Christian  Sacraments  are  not  often  openly  profaned.  The 
elements  employed  have,  indeed,  been  touchea  with  unhallowed 
kands ;  and  the  ordinances  themselves  have,  in  soUtary  instances. 
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been  insulted  by  blasphemous  mimicry.  But  the  cases  have  been 
so  rare,  and  have  been  regarded  by  those,  who  knew  them,  with 
such  abhorrence ;  as  scarcely  to  need  any  reprobation  from  me. 
I  shall,  therefore,  only  say,  that  according  to  the  first  feelings  of 
the  human  mind,  feelings,  which  seem  never  to  have  been  mate- 
rially weakened,  unless  by  absolute  profligacy,  they  are  univer- 
sally held  in  the  most  reverential  estimation ;  and  all  disregard, 
thoughtlessness,  and  levity,  are  not  only  by  the  Scriptures,  but  by 
common  sense  also,  proscribed  in  our  attendance  upon  them,  u 
we  are  not  wonderAiIly  insensible  ;  we  cannot  fail  of  exercisinjj  a 
profound  reverence,  when  in  this  peculiarly  solemn  and  affecting 
manner  we  draw  so  near  to  a  forgiving  God. 

Private  and  secret  Worship  is  much  more  freauently  the  object 
of  levity,  and  contempt.  Family  prayer,  pecuharly,  bas  been  at- 
tacked, on  all  sides,  by  loose  ana  light-minded  men  ;  and,  I  doubt 
not,  has  been  hunted  out  of  many  a  family,  and  prevented  from 
entering  many  others,  by  the  sneers  of  scorn,  and  the  jests  of  de- 
rision. Why  should  not  men  pray  ?  Why  should  not  families 
pray  ?  Are  we  not  dependent  creatures  ?  Do  we  not  need  every 
thing  at  the  hand  of  God?  Who  beside  God,  can  supply  our 
wants  ?  Has  he  not  required  us  to  pray  ?  If  we  do  not  pray,  will 
he  bless  us  ?  Has  he  not  made  asking  the  indispensable  condition 
of  receiving  ?  The  mare,  who  will  not  pray,  is  a  madman.  The 
family^  wmch  will  not  pray,  are  lunatics. 

God  has  required  us  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer  ^  and,  there- 
fore, to  perform  regularly  the  duties  of  both  private  and  secret  de^ 
votion.  When  we  ourselves  neglect  either ;  or  when  we  oppose 
the  performance  of  them  in  our  fellow-men ;  we  neglect,  or  op- 
pose, the  command  of  Jehovah.  He,  who  laughs  and  sneers  at 
secret  and  family  prayer,  points  his  jests,  his  contempt,  and  his 
mockery,  against  his  Creator.  Where  can  folly,  or  frenzy,  be 
found,  more  absolute  than  this  ?  The  wretch,  who  is  guilty  of  it, 
is  a  helpless,  sinful,  miserable,  creature ;  dependent  for  existence, 
for  enjoyment,  and  for  hope,  on  the  mere,  sovereign  iflercy  of  God; 
is  promised  all  blessineii,  which  he  needs,  if  he  wHl  pray  for  them ; 
and  is  assured,  that,  if  he  will  not  pray,  he  not  only  will  be  enti- 
tled to  no  blessings  whatever,  but  that  those,  which  he  regards  at 
blessings,  and  wmch,  if  he  faithfully  performed  this  duty,  would 
prove  such,  will  be  converted  into  curses.  This  wretch  not  only 
refuses  to  pray  himself,  but  with  gross  impiety,  insults  his  Maker 
anew,  by  preventing  his  fellow-men  from  praying  also. 

I  shall  only  add,  that  Irreverence^  the  same  m  substance  with  ihaf, 
which  has  been  here  specified^  may  exist  in  thought^  and  in  action^  at 
well  as  in  words.  In  some  of  the  cases,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
it  has  been  indeed  supposed  to  terminate  in  thought.  It  may  thus 
terminate  in  all  cases,  which  do  not  involve  our  intercourse  with 
our  fellow-men.  In  this  intercourse  it  may  be  exhibited  in  ac- 
tions; and  those  of  very  farious  kinds*    Of  these  a  veiy  few 
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kam  been  mentioned*  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that,  when- 
ever our  hearts  teem  with  irreveniuif  .thoughts  towards  God,  or  to- 
wards any  thing  because  it  is  hit,  it  iiiakes  little  difference,  whether 
we  express  our  impiety  by  the  ton^e,  or  by  the  hands.  The  ir- 
reverence  is  the  same :  the  design  is  the  same :  the  moral  action 
is  the  same,  h  is  the  rising  of  pride,  enmity,  and  rebellion, 
against  God ;  the  open,  impudent  contention  of  a  creature  against 
his  Creator ;  the  struggle,  the  swelling,  the  writhing,  of  a  worm 
tgainst  Jehovah. 


SERMON  CIIL 

THE   LAW  OF   GOD.— -THE   DECALOGUE. — THE   TBULD   COMlUiNS- 
MENT. THE   GUILT   OF   PaOFANEllEHI. 


SioDUfl  xz.  7. — Thou  tkalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  Ood  in  vain :  ftr  lit 
£ori{  via  nol /bM  Am  guO/loi,  liUrf  f a4^A  Aif  iMme  tn  iNttR. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  proposed,  afto*  making  several 
introductory  remarks,  to  examine, 

I.  The  Nature^ 

II.  TTu  Guilt ;  and, 

IIL  7%«  Danger  ;  of  the  Sin,  forbidden  in  this  Command. 

The  first  of  these  I  considered,  at  length,  in  that  discourse.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the  se- 
cond ;  viz.  the  Guilt  of  this  sin*     The  guilt  of  this  sin  is  evident, 

1st.  From  the  tenour  of  the  Command. 

Profaneness  is  one  of  the  eight  great  crimes,  which  God  though 

f)roper  to  make  the  express  subjects  of  prohibition  in  the  Deca^ 
o^e.  In  the  order,  m  which  he  was  pleased  to  speak,  and  to 
write,  them,  it  holds  the  third  place.  All  the  importance,  which 
this  wonderful  Law  derived  from  being  uttered  by  the  voice,  and 
being  written  with  the  fineer,  of  God ;  from  his  manifest  appecQv 
ancc  in  this  lower  world;  and  from  the  awful  splendour,  and 
amazing  majesty,  with  which  he  appeared ;  ^lis  precept,  equally 
with  the  others,  challenges  to  itself.  In  addition  to  these  tning8| 
it  is  the  only  precept  in  the  whole  number,  which  annexes  an  ez» 
press  threatening  to  the  crime,  which  is  prohibited.  From  all  these 
circumstances  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  Guilt  of  this  sin  is 
of  no  common  dye  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah.  All  these  circmnstan- 
ces  were  intended  to  be  significant,  and  are  obviously  sienificatiti 
in  a  manner  pre-eminently  solemn  and  affecting.  How  should  wt 
ourselves  feel,  if  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  were  to  inform  m  Tqr 
the  mouth  of  an  acknowledged  prophet,  that  he  would  appear  in 
this  world  on  an  appointed  day,  to  publish  his  awful  pleasure  to 
mankind !  With  what  anxious,  tremoling  expectation  should  we 
wait  for  the  destined  period!  With  what  solemnity  and  apprehen- 
sion should  we  behold  the  day  dawn !  With  what  silent  awe  should 
we  see  the  cloudy  chariot  descend  ;  and  hear  the  Archangel  pro* 
claim  the  approach  of  his  Maker !  How  should  we  shudder  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  quaking  of  the  earth !  Would  not 
our  hearts  die  within  us^  when  the  thunders  began  to  roll ;  the  light- 
nings to  blaze ;  and  the  flames  of  devouring  fire  to  rise  up  to  the 
heavens?   In  the  midst  of  these  tremendous  scenes,  with  what  si- 
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lent,  death-like  amazement  should  we  listen,  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty !  Would  it  not  seem  wonderful ;  would  it  not  appear 
delirious ;  for  any  man  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  his  com- 
mands, or  the  absolute  rectitude  .of  his  pleasure  ;  to  refuse  the  du- 
,tie8,  which  he  enjoined,  or  to  perpetrate  the  crimes,  which  he  for- 
liade?  Who,  after  hearing  from  the  mouth  of  God  the  awful  pro- 
hibition, Thou  ihalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  ; 
and  the  fearful  threatening,  annexed  to  it,  ybr  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless^  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain;  would  not  quake  with 
terror  at  the  very  thought  of  committing  a  sin,  thus  alarmingly 
forbidden  ?  Who  would  demand  an  argument  to  convince  him,  tnat 
such  a  sin  was  eminently  evil  in  the  sight  of  his  Maker  ? 

2dly«  This  sin  is  an  Immediate  Attack  on  Ood  himself y  and  is^ 
therefore  J  peculiarly  guxltUn 

The  hostilities  of  mankind  against  any  Intelligent  being  may  be 
carried  on  mediately^  or  immediately :  Mediately^  against  his  prop- 
erty^  if  he  be  a  human  being,  or  against  his  other  external  interests : 
knmediatelyj  against  his  character^  and  person*  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  may  attack  our  Maker  by  attacking  our  fellow-creatures; 
and  violating  such  commands  of  his,  as  regulate  our  duties  to 
ihem;  appropriately,  and  usually,  styled  the  dtdies  of  Morality. 
Or  we  may  at&ck  him,  immediately,  by  violating  those  conunands 
which  respect  his  person  and  character,  and  enjoin  the  various  du- 
ties of  piety.  All  the  transgressions,  which!  have  recited,  are 
directed  against  objects,  confessedly  belonging  to  God,  and  known 
to  be  his,  in  immediate  possession :  his  Names,  his  Tides,  his 
Works,  his  Word,  and  his  Institutions.  As  his  only,  do  they  be- 
come the  objects  of  irreverence  at  all.  In  all  these  cases,  there- 
fore, as  here  described,  we  attack  God  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
which  is  in  our  power.  A  king  or  a  parent,  may  be  insulted  by  an 
afiiront,  offered  immediately  to  his  omcer;  his  messenger;  or  any 
Other,  acting  under  his  authority.  No  person  will  deny  the  affront, 
here,  to  be  real;  nor,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  very  serious. 
Still  it  was  probably  never  questioned,  that,  when  this  same  affront 
was  offered  direcdy  to  the  parent,  or  the  king,  himself,  it  became 
&rmore  gross;  an  insult  ot  greater  magnitude,  and  greater  guilt, 
Accordinglv,  such  affronts  have  been  dways  more  seriously  re- 
sented, and  more  severely  punished. 

In  all  the  cases,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  discourse,  God  is 
necessarily,  and  most  solemnly,  present  to  the  mind  of  man. 
Whatever  impiety,  therefore,  whatever  irreverence,  whatever  pro- 
frneness,  is  exhibited  in  these  cases,  is  directed  immediately  against 
him ;  against  his  character ;  against  his  person.  He,  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  stretcheth  out  his  hand  against  God;  and  strengthen- 
€ih  himself  against  the  A^nighty.  He  runneth  on  him,  even  on  his 
neck;  t^on  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler.  How  can  the  man  who 
is  summoned  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  who  is  employed  in  the  em- 
inently solemn  duty  of  prayer,  or  in  the  pre-eminently  solemn  duty 
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of  dedicating  Umself  to  God  in  the  covenant  of  peace,  fail  to  have 
a  lively  and  affecting  sense  of  ihe  presence  of  his  Maker  ?  How 
can  he  fail  to  realize,  that  all  the  levity,  thoughtlessness,  insinceri- 
ty, and  irreverence,  of  which  he  is  guilty,  is  levelled  directly 
against  God?  Who  else  is,  who  else  can  be,  the  object  of  this 
conduct f  Who  else  is  concerned  with  it?  Whose  name  is  here 
mocked  ?  Whose  institutions  are  set  at  nought  ?  If  the  criminal 
be  weak  enough  to  suspect  that  he  is  not,  in  this  case,  trifling  with 
his  Maker;  and  wickedly  profaning  his  glorious  name  ;  he  is  probr 
ably  the  only  being  in  the  universe,  sufficiently  bewildered  to  adopt 
this  unsound  and  unhappy  opinion. 

W^hat  is  true  of  these  acts  of  worship,  is  true  with  little  variation 
of  every  other. 

In  that  light-minded  use  of*  the  names  and  titles  of  God,  which 
is  appropriately  called  profaneness,  the  circumstances  are,  1  ac- 
knowledge, in  some  respects  materially  different.  It  seems  won- 
derful indeed,  that,  whenever  the  name  of  God  is  mentioned,  any 
mind  should  not  be  filled  with  awe,  and  affcctingly  realize  the  pre^ 
ence  of  this  majestic  Being.  The  Jetos  would  not  pronounce  the 
incommunicable  name  Jehovah  except  in  one  peculiarly  solemn 
act  of  religious  worship.  Such  of  the  Mohammedans^  as  cannot 
read,  carefully  lay  aside  any  written,  or  printed  paper,  because 
they  know  not,  but  it  may  have  upon  it  the  name  of  God.  But  in 
this,  and  in  every  other.  Christian  country,  there  is  reason  to  f^^r, 
that  multitudes,  and,  probably,  that  most  or  all  diose,  who  are  ha- 
bitually profane,  use  this  glorious  and  fearful  namt  without  even  a 
thought  that  God  is  present  to  hear  them. 

In  his  own  proper  character  of  the  glorious  and  eternal  Jehovahj 
who  hath  prepared  kis  throne  in  the  heavens^  and  whose  kingdom  rul' 
efh  over  all,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  him  with  serious,  or  with  even 
sober  thought,  and  not  be  filled  with  profound  and  reverential  awe. 
It  is  impossible  to  realize  who,  and  what,  and  where  He  is,  and  not 
be  filled  with  fear  and  trembling.  He  called  into  being  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth ;  twholds  them  by  the  word  of  his  power  ;  rules 
them  with  an  irresistible  hand ;  gives  life,  and  death,  to  whomaoev* 
er  he  pleases ;  is  present  wherever  we  are ;  looks  with  an  intjiitive 
survey  into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul ;  records  all  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance ; 
and  will  bring  them  before  our  eyes  at  the  final  day.  On  his 
bounty  and  forbearance  we  Kve.  When  he  ^ives,  we  receive. 
When  he  withholds,  we  die.  His  smile  makes  heaven :  his  frown 
creates  hell.  Those,  who  fear,  and  love,  and  serve  him,  he  will 
bless :  those,  who  rebel  aeainst  him,  he  will  destroy.  Who  then, 
unless  lost  to  sense  and  decency,  will  not  tremble  at  his  presence, 
and  lie  low  in  the  dust  before  him? 

But  in  this  deplorable  transgression,  the  profane  swearer  bringp 
God  into  his  thoughts,  (if  he  think  at  all)  ana  into  his  conversation* 
with  a  character  altogether  &miliar,  and  with  considenUions,  ana 
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views,  of  the  most  debasing  vulgarity.  The  same  man,  when  in 
the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  of  re- 
spectable characters,  would  set  a  guard  on  his  conduct ;  particu- 
larly on  his  tongue ;  and  would  speak  of  them,  and  to  them,  and 
before  them,  wim  sobriety,  care,  and  decorum  ;  and  would  watch- 
fuliv  give  them  every  reasonable  proof,  that  he  regarded  them,  only 
with  respect.  From  this  decency  in  civilized  liie,  a  departure  can 
scarcely  be  found;  unless  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  or 
pressine  interest. 

Sure^the  Creator  of  all  things  lias  as  powerful  claims  to  vener- 
ation, as  the  worm,  which  he  has  made.  But  notwithstanding  his 
glorious  and  awful  character,  notwithstanding  we  know  that  he  is 
present  to  all  our  conduct ;  notwithstanding  we  know  that  he  hears 
whatever  we  say,  and  sees  whatever  we  think,  or  do ;  we  make 
this  great  and  terrible  Beine  the  subject  of  the  most  irreverential, 
impudent  thoughts,  and  of  the  most  vulgar,  aflfrontive,  contemptu- 
ous language.  Nay,  all  this  is  done  by  the  profane  person,  for  no 
purpose,  but  to  affront  and  insult  him ;  and  to  induce  others  to  af- 
front and  insult  him  also. 

All  this  is  done,  not  once,  twice,  or  in  a  few  solitary  instances 
only ;  not  in  the  season  of  forgetfulness,  the  unguarded  hour  of 
passion,  or  the  moment  of  peculiar  temptation,  merely ;  but  every 
day,  in  every  place,  and  on  every  familiar  occasion.  In  this  man- 
nv,  God  is  hfwituallv  brought  up  to  view,  and  continually  insulted. 
Thus  familiarized,  thus  habituated,  to  such  thoughts,  and  to  such 
language,  the  profane  person  soon  becomes  unable  to  think,  or 
speak  concerning  his  Maker  in  any  other  manner.  All  his  thoughts 
concerning  him  become  a  regular  course  of  irreverence  :  ana  all 
his  language,  a  tissue  of  impudence  and  insuh.  God,  the  great 
and  terrible  God,  in  whose  hand  his  breath  is  ;  in  whom  1u  lives  and 
movesj  and  lias  his  being  ;  the  God,  by  whom  he  is  soon  to  be 
judged,  and  rewarded  with  endless  life,  or  endless  death;  becomes 
speedily,  to  him,  a  mere  object  of  vulgar  abuse  and  gross  derision. 
With  what  views  must  this  awful  Being  regai-d  the  miserable 
wretch,  who  thus  degrades  his  character !  What  must  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  wretch  at  the  final  day  ! 

From  God,  the  source,  and  substance,  of  every  thing  sacred, 
the  transition  to  all  other  sacred  things  is  easy ;  and,  in  a  sense, 
instinct! vci  From  him  Religion  derives  its  existence,  its  obligation, 
its  power,  its  hopes,  and  its  rewards.  Separated  from  him,  there 
can  be  no  piety.  Separated  from  him,  there  can  be  no  morality. 
Who  does  not  see,  thiait  without  God  there  could  be  no  Bible,  no 
Sabbath,  no  worship,  no  holiness,  and  no  heaven.  He,  therefore, 
who  is  accustomed  to  profane  the  name  of  God,  cuts  oif  his  con- 
nexion with  all  things  serious  and  sacred.  But  nothing  else  is, 
comparatively,  of  any  use  to  man.  Whatever  is  gay  and  amusing, 
and  at  the  same  time  innocent,  and  in  some  sense  useful,  is  useful 
only  to  refivah  thp  mind  for  a  more  vigorous  application  to  things 
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of  a  serious  and  sacred  nature*  In  these,  lie  all  the  real  and 
substantial  interests  of  man ;  the  foundation  of  a  virtuous,  useful, 
and  happy  life,  and  a  glorious  immortality.  To  loae  our  con- 
nexion with  tliem,  therefore,  is  to  lose  our  all.  Of  course,  the 
profane  person  voluntarily  squanders  the  blessincs  of  time  and 
eternity ;  and  with  a  portentous  prodigality  makes  himself /)oor,anfI 
wretched,  and  miserable;  a  nuisance  to  the  world,  and  an  outcast 
finom  heaven. 

Sdly.   Profaneness  is,  in  most  instancy,  a  violation  of  peculiarly 
clear,  and  pentUarly  solemn,  inducements  to  our  duty. 

I  have  already  remarked,  under  the  preceding  head,  that,  in 
many  of  the  cases,  specified  in  the  forfcer  discourse,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  the  presence  and  character  of  God  should  not  be  realized 
by  the  profane  person.  But  the  character  and  presence  of  God^ 
united,  present  to  every  mind,  not  wholly  destitute  of  sobriety,  a 
combination  of  the  most  solemn  and  powerful  motives  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty.  The  Being,  by  whom  we  were  created, 
and  on  whom  we  depend  for  life,  together  with  all  its  blessings 
and  hopes,  who  will  bring  every  work,  with  every  secret  thing,  into 
judgment,  and  who  will  reward  every  man  according  to  the  deedi^ 
done  in  the  body,  with  a  retribution  final  and  endless,  is  an  object . 
so  awfiil,  so  interesting,  so  overwhelming,  that  one  would  naturally 
think  no  sacrifice  too  CTeat,  no  duty  too  difficult  or  discooiaging,  if 
theperformance  would  secure  his  favour.  ^t. 

To  the  considerations  which  have  been  here  mentioned,  othen  . 
of  singular  importance  are  always  to  be  added,  when  we  are  ex- 
amining almost  all  the  cases  of  profaneness,  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding discoiu*sc.     In  the  Word  and  Institutions  of  God,  and  in  all 
the  Religious  services,  rendered  to  him  according  to  the  dictates  of 
the  Gospel,  he  is  presented  to  us  as  the  Father,  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  Sanctifier,  of  mankind,  in  the  most  endearing  and  venerable  of 
all  offices,  the  offices  of  accomplishing  an  expiation  for  sin,  re« 
newing   the  soul,   pardoning  its  transgressions,  and  entitling  it 
again  to  the  blessings  of  infinite  love.     These  blessings,  literally 
infinite,  flowing  only  from  the  sovereign  and  boundless  mercy  of 
Jehovah,  are  proffisred  to  a  mind  apostatized,  rebellious,  andxuiti- 
ed ;  a  mind  incapable  of  renewing  itself,  and,  therefore,  if  left  to 
itself,  hopeless  of  the  divine  fiaivour ;  and  an  outcast  from  the  vhr- 
tuous  and  happy  universe.      In  such  a  situation,  how  deeply 
should  we  naturally  suppose  it  must  be  affi^ted  with  a  sense  of  the 
infinite  goodness,  engaged  so  wonderfully  in  its  behalf;  by  the 
glorious  blessings,  proffered  to  its  acceptance ;  and  by  its  own 
mfinite  need  of  a  share  in  these  blessings.     If  it  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  appearing  in  these  amiable 
and  wonderful  characters ;  if  it  will  not  be  moved  by  the  proffer 
of  these  invaluable  and  immortal  blessings;  what  inducements  can 
persuade  it  to  perform  its  duty  ?    If  the  pleasure  of  such  a  God, 
if  the  attainment  of  such  a  salvation,  will  not  lay Ipold  tn  the  heart; 
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where  shall  we  look  for  motives  of  sufficient  weight  to  engage  its 
obedience  ? 

But  the  profane  person  does  not  merely  disobey  ;  as  we  com- 
monly understand  this  tcim :  He  disobeys  in  the  most  provoking 
manner^  He  treats  his  Maker  as  the  Jews  treated  Christ.  They 
did  not  merely  reject  this  divine  Saviour.  They  did  not  merely 
crucify  him.  They  rejected  him  with  sconi :  they  crucified  him 
with  insult.  Thorns  they  ^ve  him  for  a  crown  ;  and  a  reed  for  a 
sceptre.  The  respect,  which  they  professedly  paid  him,  was  con* 
tempt :  and  the  homage,  mockery.  Such,  for  substance,  is  the 
Bianner  in  which  the  profane  person  treats  his  God.  With  all 
the  solemn  inducements,  %hicn  have  been  mentioned,  before 
his  eyes,  he  not  only  rejects  this  glorious  Being,  and  his  be- 
nevolent offers  of  eternal  life  to  perishing  sinners ;  but  accom- 
panies his  rejection  with  irreverence,  despite,  and  insolence ;  and 
cries.  Who  is  the  Almighty,  that  I  should  serve  him  ?  If  the 
ways  of  God  were  not  higher  than  our  ways^  as  the  heavens  art 
higher  than  the  earthy  what  would  become  of  this  audacious, 
miserable  being  ? 

4thly.  Profanencss  is  a  sin,  to  which  there  is  scarcely  any  temp' 
tation. 

In  the  commission  of  most  sins,  mankind  usually  expect,  and 
believe,  they  shall  obtain  some  natural  good :  and  this  is  almost 
always  the  prime  object  of  their  sinful  pursuit :  good,  forbidden, 
indeed,  and  therefoi'e  unlawful ;  yet  still  really  good  in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  sinner.  Thus  persons  commonly  lie,  and  cheat^  for 
the  sake  of  some  gain ;  become  intoxicated,  on  account  of  the 
pleasure  experienced  in  the  use  of  strong  drink ;  are  gluttons,  to 
enjoy  the  delighlful  taste  of  dainty  food :  and  thus  in  almost  all 
otner  cases  of  transgression. 

But  in  profaneness  there  seems  to  be  no  good,  either  enjoyed, 
or  expected,  beside  that,  which  is  found  in  the  mere  love,  and  in- 
dMlgence  of  sin.  No  person  ever  acquired  property,  health,  repu- 
tation, place,  power,  nor,  it  would  seem,  pleasure,  from  profane- 
ness. Those  particular  movements  of  the  tongue,  which  articulate 
profaneness,  produce,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  conjecture,  no  more 
agreeable  sensations,  than  any  other.  The  words,  which  embody 
profane  thoughts,  are  neither  smoother,  nor  sweeter,  than  any 
other  words.  If,  then,  profaneness  Were  not  sinful ;  such  words 
would  be  pronounced  no  oftener  than  any  other.  The  pleasure, 
found  in  profaneness,  such  as  it  is,  is  therefore  found,  chiefly  if  not 
wholly,  in  the  wickedness,  which  it  involves,  and  expresses.  The 
9m  is  the  good ;  and  not  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  manner,  in 
which  it  is  committed ;  nor  any  tiling,  which  the  profaneness  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  means  of  acquiring.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  pro- 
fane person  recommends  himself  to  his  companions ;  persons, 
with  whom  he  is  pleased,  and  whom  he  wishes  to  please ;  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  secures  himself  from  their  contempt  and 
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ridicule  ;  to  which  otherwise  he  would  be  exposed.     This,  with- 
out doubt,  is  partiatly  true  ;  and  comes  nearer  than  any  thing  else, 
which  can  be  alleged,  to  a  seeming  exception  to  the  justice  of  the 
remark  under  consideration.    Yet  it  is  hanlly  a  seeming  exception. 
Nothing  but  the  wickedness  of  this  conduct^  recommends  the  pro- 
fame  person  to  his  companions :  and  those,  to  whom  he  is  recom- 
mended, are  sinners  only.   But  for  the  love  of  wickedness  in  f Aem, 
he  could  not  become  agreeable  to  them  by  this  evil  practice  :  and, 
but  for  the  love  of  wickedness  in  Aim,  he  could  not  wish  to  be  thus 
agreeable.    Can  it  tlien  be  good ;  can  it  be  gainful ;  will  it  be 
alleged  to  be  gain  ;  to  recoimnend  ourselves  to  sinners  by  the  per- 
petration of  sin  ?  Is  not  the  end,  which  we  propose  ;  arc  not  the 
means,  which  we  use ;  altogether  disgraceful  both  to  ourselves 
and  them  ?  Instead  of  being  beneficial  to  cither,  arc  they  not  the 
means  of  corruption,  and  ruin,  to  both  ?  Is  the  favour  of  men,  who 
love  sin  ;  and  so  ardently  love  it,  as  to  love  us  merely  for  sinning ; 
desirable,  or  useful,  to  us  ?  Is  it  worth  our  labour  ?  Does  it  deserve 
our  wishes  ?  Can  it  prove  a  balance  for  the  guilt,  which  we  incur  ? 
Can  it  be  of  any  value  to  us,  although  in  desiring  and  obtaining 
it  we  were  to  incur  no  guilt  ? 

But  the  profane  person  t^  not  esteemed^  even  by  his  sinful  com- 
panions.  They  may  desire  him  as  an  associate ;  and  they  may 
relish  his  wickedness ;  but  they  approve  of  neither.  Such  per- 
sons have  repeatedly  declared  to  me,  that  they  approved  neither 
of  themselves,  nor  others,  when  guilty  of  this  sin  ;  but  regarded 
it  as  a  stain  upon  the  character  of  both.  The  companions  of  such 
a  man  may  be  pleased  with  Aim,  and  his  wickedness  ;  because  both 
may  contribute  to  keep  them  in  countenance  ;  or  make  them  di- 
version. Thev  may  wish  to  see  him  as  bad,  or  worse,  than  them- 
selves *,  that  the  deep  hues  of  their  own  guilt  may  fade  at  his  side. 
Still,  they  will  make  him,  when  he  is  not  present,  an  object  of 
their  contempt  and  derision.  In  the  same  manner,  men  love  trea- 
soa,  and  treachery ;  and  in  this  mai<ner,  also,  despise  the  traitor. 
If  the  profane  person  will  take  pains  to  learn  the  real  opinion  <^ 
his  companions ;  he  will  find,  that  they  invariably  conaemn  his 
character  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  hold  it  in  contempt. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  exposes  himself  uniformly  to  the  abhorrence 
of  virtuous,  and  even  of  sober,  men.  Of  this  no  proof  is  neces- 
sary. The  experience  of  every  day  informs  us,  that  profane  per- 
sons arc  a  kina  of  Helots  in  society :  men,  whom  youth  are  ad- 
monished to  dread,  and  avoid :  men,  pointed  out  to  children  as 
warnings  against  iniquity  ;  branded  as  nuisances  to  society ;  and 
marked  as  blots  upon  the  creation  of  God. 

Virtue  is  acknowledged  to  be  distinguished,  and  excellent,  in 
some  ^neral  proportion,  at  least,  to  the  disinterestedness^  with 
which  It  is  exercised.  Sin,  committed  without  motives  oftsuck 
magnitude  as  to  be  properly  styled  temptations,  may  be  justly 
termed  disinterested  sin :  sin,  committed  onlyAoin  the  love  of  sia, 
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and  not  with  a  view  to  any  natural  eood,  in  which  it  h  to  tenninate. 
This  must  undoubtedly  be  acknomnedged  to  be  wickedness  of  a 
dye  peculiarly  deep,  of  a  nature  eminently  guilty ;  and  the  author 
of  it  must,  with  as  little  doubt,  be  eminently  vile,  odious,  and 
abominable,  in  the  sight  of  God. 

5thly«  Profaneness  is  among  the  most  distingtdshed  means  ofcor^ 
nfting  our  fellow'men. 

This  observation  I  intend  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  profane- 
ness of  the  tongue.  It  is  indeed  applicable,  with  much  force,  to 
profaneness,  manifested  in  various  kinds  of  action ;  but  it  is  pe- 
culiarlv  applicable  to  the  kind  of  profaneness,  which  I  have  pNU*- 
ticularly  specified.  • 

Sins  of  the  tongue  are  all  social  sins ;  necessarily  social,  and 
eminently  social.  They  are  practised,  only  where  men  are  pre- 
sent to  hear,  and  to  witness ;  and  they  are  practised,  wherever 
men  are  present  to  hear.  Thus  a  man  is  profane  before  his  fami- 
ly ;  swears,  and  curses,  and  ridicules  sacred  things,  in  the  social 
club ;  in  the  street ;  before  his  neighbours ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
multitude.  Persons  of  all  ases  become  witnesses,  and  learners. 
Thus  children  learn  to  lisp  the  curse ;  and  the  grey-haired  sinner, 
to  mutter  the  faltering  oath. 

No  man  was  ever  profane  alone  ;  in  a  wilderness,  or  in  his 
closet.  To  the  very  nature  of  this  sin,  the  presence  of  others 
seems  so  indispensable,  that  we  cannot  realize  the  commission  of 
it  by  any  man,  unless  in  the  midst  of  society.  All  the  mischief  of 
evil  example  is  found  in  the  social  nature  of  man ;  and  in  the  so- 
cial nature  of  those  sins,  to  which  the  whole  power  of  evil  exam- 
ple is  confined.  Where  sin  is  in  its  nature  solitary,  and  the  per- 
petration of  course  insulated  ;  whatever  other  guilt  it  may  involve, 
the  sinner  plainly  cannot  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  corrupting 
others.  In  order  to  follow  us  in  wickedness,  others  must  know, 
that  we  are  wicked.  When  they  hear  of  our  wickedness  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  they  are  always,  perhaps,  in  greater  or  less  danger  of  be- 
ing corrupted ;  because  sympathy  is  always  a  powerful  propensi- 
ty of  the  mind,  and  because  we  have  always  a  strong  tendency  to 
imitation.  But  when  they  are  present  to  see  sin  in  our  actions, 
and  to  hear  it  from  our  tongues  ;  it  becomes  the  means  of  the  most 
certain  and  efficacious  corruption ;  because  then  the  impression  is 
ordinarily  the  strongest  possible. 

There  is,  however,  one  case,  in  which  this  corruption,  though 
usually  less  efficacious  in  particular  instances,  is  yet  much  more 
dreadniUy  operative,  because  it  is  much  more  extensively  diffused. 
An  author,  when  possessed  of  sufficient  ingenuity,  can  spread  this 
malienant  influence  wherever  his  writings  can  penetrate  ;  and  ex- 
pand the  force  of  an  evil  example  over  many  countries,  and  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages.  Millions  of  the  human  race  may  owe 
to  such  a  man  the  commencement,  and  progress,  of  iniquity  in 
their  minds  \  and  may  imbibe  pernicious  sentiments,  which,  but 
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for  him,  they  would  have  never  known,  or  would  have  regarded 
only  with  abhorrence.  In  this  respect,  what  will  Infidels,  especi- 
ally those  of  distinguished  talents,  have  to  answer  for  at  the  final 
day? 

DUi  this  evil  mav  be  very  widely  difiused  without  the  aid  of  the 
press,  or  the  circulation  of  volumes.  The  tongue  is  an  instrument 
more  than  sufficiendy  adapted  to  this  unhappy  end.  One  profane 
person  makes  multitudes ;  corrupts  his  professed  firiends,  ms  daily 
companions,  his  near  relations,  and  all  with  whom  he  corresponds, 
so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  corrupted.  They  again  corrupt 
others :  and  thev,  in  their  turn,  spread  the  conta^on  mrough  suc- 
cessive circles  01  mankind,  increasing  continually  m  their  numbers, 
and  their  expansion.  Thus  a  profane  inhabitant  of  this  land  may 
.b,  extend  the  mischiefs  of  his  evil  example  to  other  countries,  and  to 
future  ages :  and  a  profane  student  of  this  seminary,  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  the  cause  of  handing  down  profaneness  to  stu- 
dents yet  unborn. 

The  mischiefs  of  evil  example  are  always  great:  in  the  present 
case  they  are  dreadfiil.  The  tongue  is  obviously  the  prime  instru- 
ment of  human  corruption;  ofdinusing,  and  perpetuating  sin ;  of 
preventing  the  eternal  hfe  of  our  fellow-men ;  of  extending  perdi- 
tion over  the  earth ;  and  of  populating  the  world  of  misery.  Be- 
hold, saith  St.  Jamesy  haw  great  a  matter  (in  the  original,  how  great 
a  forest)  a  little  fire  kmdleth  I  Small  at  first  to  the  eye,  it  catches 
all  the  combustible  materials  within  its  reach,  and  spreading  its 
ravages  wider  and  wider,  consumes,  in  the  end,  every  thing  before 
it  witn  an  universal  conflagration.  Among  all  the  evil  examples, 
which  I  have  heard  mentioned,  or  which  have  been  alluded  to  with- 
in my  knowledge,  I  do  not  remember,  that  a  dumb  man  was  ever 
named  as  one.  No  person,  within  my  recollection,  ever  attributed 
his  own  sins  to  the  example  of  such  a  man.  Speaking  men  are  the 
corrupters  of  their  fellow-men :  and  they  corrupt,  pre-eminently, 
by  ibeir  speech.  No  individual  ever  began  to  swear  profanely  by 
hmiself :  and  few,  very  few,  ever  commenced  the  practice,  but 
from  imitation.  Like  certain  diseases  of  the  human  body,  pro- 
faneness descends  from  person  to  person ;  and,  like  the  plague,  is 
reeularly  caught  by  infection.  Let  everv  profane  person,  then, 
solemnly  remember  how  much  evil  will  be  charged  to  him  in  the 
great  day  of  account :  how  many  miserable  wretches  will  date 
their  peculiar  sinfulness  of  character,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  their 
actual  transgressions,  from  the  power  of  his  example :  how  |nany 
of  his  fellow-creatures  he  will  contribute  to  plunge  into  eternal 
perdition  :  and  how  dreadfully,  as  well  as  justly,  all  these  mar* 
wreak  their  insatiable  vengeance  on  his  head,  for  producing  theur 
final  ruin :  while  he  will  be  stripped  of  every  excuse ;  and  be 
forced  by  an  angry  conscience  to  say,  Amen.  Let  him  req^em- 
ber,  that  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  many  others,  he  is  a  pe^  to  hu- 
man society,  and  a  smoke  in  the  nostrih  of  his  Maker.     Finally ; 
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let  him  summoD  this  character,  and  this  guilt,  before  Ijp  eyes,  when- 
ever he  repeats  bis  profaiieness,  with  a  full  conviction  that,  how- 
ever  he  mav  flatter  himself,  all  around  him,  as  a  vast  and  upright 
jury,  sit  daily  on  the  trial  of  his  crimes,  and  with  an  unanimous  and 
honest  verdict  pronounce  him  guilty. 

6thly«  Profantntts  prevents^  or  destrtySj  all  Reverence  tow&rii 
Ood;  together  with  ail  tko$e  religious  exercises^  and  their  hefpg 
consequences^  of  which  it  is  the  source* 

In  the  discourse,  which  I  formerly  delivered  on  this  pre-eminent- 
ly important  religious  attribute,  I  showed  by  a  numerous  train  of 
Scriptural  passages,  that  it  is  ptctdiarly  the  means  of  rendering  our 
worship  accfptahle  to  God  ;  of  exciting^  and  keeping  alivCj  an  ab' 
horrence  of  sin ;  the  great  source  of  reformation ;  eminenilv  the 
source  of  rectitude  in  our  dispositions  and  conduct  towards  mankind  ; 
the  foundation  of  peculiar  blessings  in  the  present  world;  and  emi- 
nently the  means  of  securing  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  comcm 
These  blessings,  as  an  aggregate,  are  infinitely  necessary,  and  in- 
finitely valuable,  to  every  human  being.     To  prevent  them,  or  to 
destroy  them,  that  is,  to  prevent  ourselves,  or  others,  from  be- 
coming the  subjects  of  them,  is  an  evil,  to  which  no  limits  can  be 
assigned.     But  this  dreadful  work  is  eflfectually  accomplished  by 
protaneness.     Profaneness  itself  is  nothing  but  a  high  degree  of 
irreverence   to  God.     But  no  words  are  necessary  to  prove,  that 
reverence  and  irreverence  cannot  exist  together  in  the  same  mind ; 
or  that,  where  reverence  does  not  exist,  its  happy  effects  cannot 
be  found. 

It  is  plainly  impossible,  that  he,  who  indulges  a  spirit  of  pro* 
fiuiencss,  should  ever  worship  God  in  an  acceptable  manner.  This 
spirit,  once  indulged,  soon  becomes  habitual ;  and  will  be  present, 
and  predominate,  at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions.     It  will  ac- 
company him  to  the  house  of  God  ;  and,  if  we  could  suppose  such 
a  man  to  attend  private  or  secret  devotion,  would  mingle  itself 
with  his  family  prayers,  and,  entering  with  him  into  his  closet, 
would  there  insult  his  Maker  to  his  face.    But  the  truth  is ;  he  will 
neither  pray  in  his  family,  nor  in  his  closet.     These  exercises  of 
piety  he  will  only  ridicule ;  and  regard  those,  who  scrupulously 
jieirorm  them,  as  the  pitiful  slaves  of  fear,  voluntarily  shackled  by 
the  chains  of  superstition.     To  the  sanctuary,  he  may,  at  times, 
go,    from  curiosity,  a  regard  to   reputation,  and    a   remaining 
sense  of  decency.     There,  however,  all  his  seeming  devotion  will 
be  marely  external ;  an  offering  of  the  blind  and  the  lame  ;  a  sac- 
rifice of  swine^s  flesh  ;  an  abomination  which  God  cannot  away  with  / 
a  dead  form,  a  corpse  without  a  soul ;  without  life  ;  corrupted  ; 
putrid ;  sending  fortli  a  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

Instead  of  exciting,  and  keeping  alive,  an  abhorrence  of  sin  in 
his  mind,  the  profane  person,  by  the  very  irreverence  which  he 
rherishts,  excites,  and  keeps  alive    all  his  other  tendencies  to 
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inqniCy.  9^  ^  ^^7  object  of  obecGence,  iaiperfectly  obeyed 
hf  tbe  best  imtd  which  ever  inhabited  this  sinful  worlds  soon  be- 
oomes  to  him  by  this  Ytij  disposition  Ainliliar,  insignificant  and  ^ 

despised.  Who  would  obey  a  Being,  regarded  in  this  mannier? 
What  anxiety  can  be  ckrcasioned  by  the  thought  of  disobeying  "? 
litti  ?  Who  can  be  solicitous  concerning  the  evil  of  sin,  when 
•ueh  itf  in  his  view  the  object,  against  which  sin  is  to  be  commit- 
ted ?  Which  of  us  could  be  at  all  apprehensive  of  eitber  the  guilt, 
or  the  danger,  of  sinning  against  a  Being,  whom  we  regarded  only 
with  contempt. 

The  reformation  of  a  profene  person  is  out  of  the  question. 
His  progress  is  only  downward.  Profaneness  is  the  mere  flood- 
gate of  iniquity ;  and  the  stream,  once  let  out,  flows  with  a  cur- 
rent, daily  becoming  more  and  more  rapid  and  powerful.  There 
is  no  crime,  to  which  profaneness  does  not  lend  efficacious  and 
malignant  aid.  It  is  the  very  nurse  of  sin ;  the  foster  parent  of 
rebeuion,' ingratitude,  and  impiety. 

T%e  unjust  judge  J  who  feared  not  Ood^  regarded  not  man.  Such 
wiU  be  tne  conduct,  whenever  temptation  invites,  of  all  who  do 
not  fear  God.  Persons  of  this  description  may,  I  acknowledge, 
have,  originally,  the  same  natural  affections  with  other  men.  But 
even  these,  so  far  as  they  are  of  any  real  use  to  others,  will,  if  I 
have  observed  the  conduct  of  mankmd  with  success,  be  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  spirit  of  irreverence ;  and,  while  they  last,  wiU 
fiul  of  producing  their  most  proper  and  valuable  effects.  A  pro- 
fime  person  cannot  long  pray  with  his  family.  He  cannot  .teach 
his  children  their  duty.  He  cannot  reprove  them  for  sin.  He 
cannot  set  them  an  example  of  piety.     He  cannot  exhort  them  -to  ;, 

seek  salvation.    He  cannot^  take  them  by  the  hand,  and  lead  iMAi        'i  ' 
to  heaven.  *'  * 

What  blessings  can  he  expect  from  the  hand  of  God  in  the  \ 

present  world  ?    He  may,  indeed,  be  rich.    Oft,  says  the  poet, 

'*  Oft  on  the  vilett,  riches  are  bestowed, 

To  show  their  meanness  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Should  he  be  rich ;  his  wealth  will  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  bless- 
ing ;  the  means,  merely,  of  increasing  his  pride,  of  hardening  his 
heart,  and  of  inclining  nim  to  treasure  up  wrath  against  the  dm/  of 
wrath^  and  the  revelation  of  th€  righteous  judgment  of  Ood»  He 
may  on  a(^count  of  his  talents,  his  heroism,  or  some  other  ^use^ 
be  held  in  estimation  amon^  his  fellow-men.  But  whatever  repu- 
tation he  may  acquire  in  wis  manner ;  this,  like  his  wealth,  will 
prove  only  a  curse  to  him :  for,  although  highly  esteemed  among 
menj  he  will  be  an  abomination  m  the  sight  ofOod. 

Beyond  the  grave  he  can  expect,  and  can  receive,  nothing  but 
indignation  and  wrathj  tribulation  and  anguish.    His  profiemeness 
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18  an  unceasing  and  fearful  provocation  of  his  Mal^,  and  a  terri- 
ble preparatbn  for  a  foture  life  of  eternal  blasfdmny.  All  the 
ruin  of  niturity,  and  all  the  guilt  and  wretchedness  of  this  life,  he 
voluntarily  brings  upon  himself  by  the  indulgence  of  this  odious, 
senseless,  causeless  sin ;  and  thus  quietly,  and  coolly,  prepares 
himself  to  be  destroyed  for  ever.  In  sinning  against- Uoij  in  this 
manner,  he  eminently  wrongs  his  own  soul  ;•  andloveSf  invites,  and 
solidtSi  everlasting  death* 
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SERMON  CIV. 


THE  LAW  OF  GOD.-— THE  DECALOGUE. THE  THIRD  COMMAND- 

MENT. ^THE  DANGER  OF  FROFANENESS. 


Exodus  xx.  7. — 71^  *halt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  in  vain;  for  th^ 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltleu,  thai  taketh  hit  name  in  vain. 

In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  considered,  at  length, 
the  Xaturtj  and  Ae  Guilty  ojf'  Profaneness.  I  shall  now  proceed, 
according  to  the  plan  originally  proposed,  to  examine  with  some 
attention  the  Danger  of  this  sin. 

*^llsinis  dangerous.  But  there  are  different  kinds,  and  de- 
grees, of  danger  m  different  sins.  On  those,  which  especially  at- 
tend this  sin,  or  which,  though  conunon  to  other  sinful  habits,  are 
connected  with  profaneness  in  a  remarkable  manner,  I  mean  to 
Insist  in  the  following  discourse. 

1st.  Profaneness  is  eminent^  the  Source  of  Corruption  to  the 
wJiole  Character. 

That  there  is  an  intimate  connection  between  the  thoughts,  and 
the  tongue,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  men  of  consideration. 
The  nature  of  this  connection  is,  however,  misapprehended,  if  I 
mistake  not,  by  most  men.  All  persons  perceive,  that  their 
thoughts  give  birth  to  their  words :  while  few  seem  to  be  awarii 
that  their  words,  to  a  vast  extent,  originate,  and  modify,  their 
thoughts.  Almost  all  moral  attributes,  and  employments,  operate 
mutually  as  causes  and  effects.  Thus  irreverence  of  thought  gen- 
erates profaneness  of  expression  ;  and  profaneness  of  expression^ 
in  its  turn,  generates  and  enhances  irreverence  of  thoughts.  Thus, 
universally,  the  mind  moves  the  tongue ;  and  the  tongue  again,  ia 
its  turn,  moves  the  mind. 

The  person,  who  speaks  evil,  will  always  think  evil.  By  tins  I 
do  not  mean,  that  evil  thoughts  must  precede  evil  speaking :  and 
that  the  man  must,  therefore,  have  been  the  subject  of  evil  thoughts, 
in  order  to  have  spoken  evil.  I  mean,  that  evil  speaking,  although 
an  effect  of  evil  thoughts,  is,  in  its  turn,  a  cause  of  new,  and  oth^, 
evil  thoughts.  He,  who  thinks  ill,  will  undoubtedly  speak,.«tnd 
act,  ill.  This  all  men  readily  acknowledge.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, although  not  equally  well  understood,  that  evil  speech,  and 
evil  actions,  directly  corrupt  the  mind ;  and  render  it  more  sinfuL 
than  it  would  ever  become,  if  it  were  not  to  speak,  and  act,  in  this 
manner. 
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A  familiar  example,  or  two,  will  advantageously  illustrate  this 
subject.  An  angry  man  becomes  at  once  more  violent  and  wrath- 
ful, when  he  beeins  to  vent  his  passion  by  words.  What  before 
was  anger,  soon  oecomes  fury.  Before,  he  was  able  to  retain  his 
spirit  Within  some  bounds  of  decency ;  but  as  soon  as  his  tongue 
is  let  loose,  his  countenance  will  be  distorted,  his  eyes  flash,  and 
his  sentiments  be  the  mere  effusions  of  frenzy.^  A  revengeful 
man  kindles,  like  a  furnace,  from  the  moment,  in  which  he  be- 
gins to  execute  his  revenge.  What  before  was  the  revenge  of 
a  human  heart,  is  speedily  changed  into  the  fell  malignity  of  a 
fiend. 

St.  James  has  exhibited  this  tendency  of  the  tongue  to  corrupt 
the  mind,  in  language  remarkable,  exact,  and  forcible.  He  styles 
it  an  unruly  member  ;  a  fire  ;  a  world  of  xniauitjf  ;  and  declsures, 
that  it  defileth  the  wMe  hody^  and  setteth  on  ire  the  course  of  vui- 
ture.  Its  influence  on  the  mind  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  affairs  of 
mankind,  he  describes  in  this  strong  exclamation :  Beholdj  horn 
great  a  matter  a  little  fire  hndleth  !  That  the  eye  of  St*  James 
was  directed  to  the  profaneness  of  the  tongue  is  obvious  from  what 
he  says  in  the  two  succeeding  verses.  Therewith  bless  we  Ood; 
and  therewith  curse  we  men*  Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth 
blessing  and  cursing.  Cursing,  one  dreadful  kind  of  profiemeness, 
was,  according  to  his  own  account,  in  the  eye  of  the  Apostle,  a  kind 
of  profaneness,  mingled  always  with  every  other,  and  inseparable 
from  every  other.  In  this  veiy  sense,  then,  the  tongue  is  full  of 
deadly  poison  ;  afire  that  kindles  the  whole  course  ofnature^  in  the 
soul ;  and  defiles  the  whole  body,  and  the  whole  mind. 

Of  the  correctness  of  these  Apostolic  declarations,  experience 
furnishes  ample  proof.  Among  all  the  multitude  of  persons,  who 
have  borne  tne  cnaracter  of  profaneness,  not  one  was  ever  be- 
lieved, on  account  of  his  other  conduct,  by  any  competent  judge, 
acquainted  with  him,  to  be  a  virtuous  man.  Many  persons  have 
begun  to  be  profane  from  mere  inconsideration  ;  and,  at  the  com- 
mencemejit  of  their  career,  were  no  more  depraved,  than  such  of 
their  companions  as  abstained  from  this  sin.  In  their  process, 
however,  they  became  corrupted  much  more  extensively  within  the 
same  period ;  increased  generally  in  wickedness,  and  particularly 
in  hardness  of  heart ;  and  lost  every  serious  and  even  sober 
thought :  all  that  course  of  thought,  whence  moral  good  might  be 
derived,  or  whence  might  spring  any  hopeful  efforts  towards  salva- 
tion. This  is  a  case,  whicn  must,  I  think,  have  frequently  met  the 
eye  of  every  man,  who  is  seriously  attentive  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  his  fellow-men ;  and  strongly  shows,  that  the  practice  has,  itself, 
deplorably  corrupted  them  in  other  respects,  and  set  on  fire  the 
whole  course  of  nature  in  their  minds  and  lives.  Hence,  instead  of 
beine  accounted  virtuous  on  account  of  any  thing  in  their  other 
conduct,  persons,  addicted  to  this  sin,  have  been  regarded  by  com- 
mon sense  as  gross  sinners  of  course.     '^  A  profane  person,^^  is, 
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tberefore,  as  jrou  well  know,  proverbial  language,  used  regdariy 
to  denote  a  wicked  vicious  wretch. 

The  truth  plainly  is,  and  all  men  discern  it  to  be  trutjb,  that  ir- 
reverence to  God  is  a  general  source  of  wickedness.  As  I  re* 
marked  in  a  former  discourse,  Religwus  Reverence  it  the  diru$if 
and  pecuiiarj  eaurce  of  refomuUianm  Irreverence,  ks  opposite,  ia 
in  the  same  manner  the  direct  source  of  degeneracy.  This  iM  in- 
deed true  of  most  sins,  when  habkuaUy  and  altomedfy  practised. 
He,  who  practises  one  sin  in  this  manner,  will  almost  necessarily 
Delish  other  sins  more.  As  the  body  when  corrupted,  and  weak- 
ened,  bv  sickness,  is  more  prepared  for  the  admission  of  any  dis- 
ease which  may  arrest  it ;  so  the  soul,  corrupted  by  sin  of  any 
kind,  becomes  more  fitted  for  the  admission  of  eveiy  kind  of 
mckedncss,  which  seeks  admission.  The  conscience  becomes 
less  tender,  less  awake,  less  alarmed  at  the  apprehension  of  guilt* 
The  motives  also,  which  should  induce  us  to  abstain  firom  ini* 
quity,  gradually  lose  their  power.  The  love  of  sinning,  the  ev!il 
passioqs  and  appetites,  gain  strength  by  indulgence  ;  aini  templa* 
tion,  having  repeatedly  vanquished  us,  more  easily  vaoqyishes  ua 
again. 

But  irreverence,  more  than  almost  any  other  evil,  tNriass  w  ilto 
this  danger.  Whenever  God  becomes  an  object  of  Uttie  impor- 
tance, or  estimation,  in  our  view ;  ibe  tvil  of  sinning  van«ihes  of 
conrse.  The  danger^  also,  speedily  recedes  from  our  view.  The 
only  ereat  and  solemn  Object  in  the  universe,  the  only  Beingy 
who  18  of  ultimate  importance  to  us,  loses  all  his  awiulneas  and 
sanctity.  The  great  and  commanding  motive  is,  thenefore,  gone ; 
and  there  is  nothing  left^  to  restradn  us,  but  reputation  or  eoA*^ 
venience.  In  this  situation,  the  mind  is  prepared  for  future  per- 
petrations, not  only  by  an  increased  love  to  sinning,  b«t  py  m 
strong  and  habitual  feelings  operating  with  much  more  power 
than  mere  conviction^  that  sin  is  neither  guilty  nor  dangerous ;  or 
at  the  worst  as  a  thing  of  small  moment.  The  soul  ]»  thvs  left 
free  to  the  indulgence  of  its  evil  propensities ;  and  the  res traiiilp 
which  once  operated  with  no  small  efficacy,  lose  their  hoU  on  thft 
m'md. 

An  affecting  exemfJification  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  the  tM- 
dency  of  one  exercise  of  pro&neness  to  produce  another.  Per- 
sons addicted  to  profane  swearing  are,  I  apprehend,  much  more 
prone  than  most  others,  to  the  commission  of  perjury.  An  oath  if 
an  eminendy  solemn  act  of  religious  worship.  The  person,  whu 
takes  an  oath,  calls  God  to  witness  the  manner,  in  which  he  shall 
speak,  or  act,  under  the  obligation  which  it  imposes.  If  he  shall 
speak  truth,  and  nothing  else ;  if  he  shall  act  faithfully  in  the  of» 
fice,  or  trust,  which  he  is  then  assuming ;  he  implores  God,  to  bless 
him  here  and  hereafter.  If  he  shall  speak  falsely,  or  act  un&ith- 
fully  ;  he  in  the  same  solemn  manner  invokes  on  his  head  the  di- 
vine vengeance  through  time  and  eternity 
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Now  it  18  plain  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  solemn  and  awfiil  char^ 
acter  of  God  constitutes  all  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  If  he  ig 
considered  by  the  person,  who  takes  it,  as  holy  and  sin-hating,  as 
the  unchangeable  Enemy  of  fiaiithlessness  and  fiaJsehood ;  if  he  is 
realized  as  a  present  and  awful  Witness  both  of  the  oath  and  the 
subsequent  conduct ;  if  he  is  believed  to  be  the  future  and  dread- 
Ail  Avenger  of  perjury  and  unfaithfulness ;  then  we  cannot  but 
suppose,  that  the  person,  who  has  thus  sworn,  will  deeply  feel  his 
obligation  to  be  sincere,  and  faithful ;  will  with  deep  anxiety  speak 
the  truth  exactly,  or  discharge  the  duties  of  the  assumed  office  in 
the  fear  of  God. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  juror,  whether  in  evidence  or  in  of- 
fice, regards  God  as  an  object  of  little  importance ;  as  being  either 
too  we^,  or  too  regardless  of  rectitude,  to  take  any  serious  con- 
cern in  the  moral  conduct  of  his  creatures ;  as  destitute  of  sacred- 
ness  of  character,  and  hatred  of  sin ;  as  indifferent  to  truth  and 
failsehood,  faithfulness  and  treachery ;  as  willing  to  be  mocked 
with  impunity,  and  abused  without  resentment ;  as  existing,  only 
to  be  a  mere  caterer  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  creatures,  and 
a  mere  object  of  profanation  and  contempt:  then,  plainly,  the 
oath,  in  which  he  is  invoked,  can  have  little  solemnity  in  the  eyes, 
little  influence  on  the  heart,  and  little  efficacy  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  juror.  To  every  such  person  it  will  become  a  thing  of  course ; 
a  mere  wind-and-weather  incident,  an  empty  mockery  of  solemn 
sounds  on  a  thoughtless  tongue.  Its  obligation  he  will  neither 
feel,  nor  see.  The  duties,  which  it  requires,  he  will  not  perform. 
There  will,  therefore,  be  no  diflerence  of  conduct,  in  this  case,  be- 
tween him  that  sweareth^  and  him  that  sweareth  not. 

But  how  evident  is  it,  that  persons,  who  swear  profanely,  speedi- 
ly lose  all  sense  of  the  awful  character  of  the  Creator.  From 
trifline  with  him  in  this  wonderful  manner,  they  soon  learn  to  con- 
sider nim  as  a  mere  trifler.  From  insulting  him  daily,  they  soon 
regard  him  as  a  proper  object  of  insult.  From  mocking  him  with 
such  impious  effrontery,  they  speedily  think  of  him  in  scarcely  any 
other  character,  than  that  of  a  mere  outt  of  mockery.  Thus  God 
is  first  degraded,  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  by  its  own  profaneness, 
and  then  intruded  upon  by  perjury.  He,  who  swears  profanely, 
will,  in  ordinary  cases,  soon  swear  falsely.  Accordingly,  custom- 
house oaths,  proverbially  false,  are  usually  taken  by  profane  men. 
Nay,  such  men  have  by  their  own  perjuries  rendered  these  oaths 
proverbially  false.  Oaths  in  evidence,  also,  taken  by  such  men,  are 
justly  regarded  as  lying  under  a  general  imputation ;  as  contribut-^ 
mg  not  a  little  to  unhinge  the  confidence  oi  mankind  in  this  their 
last  reliance  for  truth  and  safety. 

What  is  true  of  profane  cursing  and  swearing,  as  to  its  corrupt- 
ing power,  is  true  of  irreverence  in  every  form.  Disregard  to 
God  is  the  flood-gate  to  all  moral  evil.  He,  who  enters  upon  this 
conduct,  ought  to  consider  himself  as  then  entering  upon  an  univer- 
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Bal  course  of  iniquity;  and  as  then  yielding  himself,  as  a  slave,  to 
do  the  whole  drudgery  of  Satan. 

3dly.  Profamnesixs  a  sin^  which  is  rapidly  progressive* 
This  truth  cannot  but  be  discerned,  extensively,  in  the  obser- 
vations already  made.  Every  act  of  profaning  the  name,  perfec- 
tions, works,  word,  and  worship,  of  God,  is  obviously  a  bold,  pre- 
sumptuous attack  upon  this  glorious  Being.  The  sinner,  havine 
once  dared  so  far,  becomes  easily  more  daring ;  and  passes  rapict 
ly  from  one  state  of  wickedness  to  another,  until  he  becomes  final- 
kr  hardened  in  rebellion  against  his  Maker.  That  most  necessary 
fear  of  God,  which  is  the  great  restraint  upon  sinful  men,  is  speed- 
ily lost.  The  sinner  is  then  left  without  a  check  upon  his  wicked- 
ness ;  and  voluntarily  induces  upon  himself  a  ninty  obstinacy, 
which  is  a  kind  of  reprobation  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

At  the  same  time,  the  tongue  is  a  most  convenient  instrument 
of  iniquity,  always  ready  for  easy  use.  We  cannot  always  sm 
with  the  hands ;  and  are  not  always  sufficiently  gratified  by  mere 
sins  of  thought.  Much  as  it  is  to  be  lamented,  there  is  no  small 
source  of  pleasure,  found  by  wicked  men  in  communicating  their 
sinful  thoughts  and  feelines  to  each  other.  The  slanderer  is  never 
satisfied  with  merely  thinking  over  slander.  The  liar  would  soon 
be  discouraged  if  he  could  not  utter  his  lies.  The  profane  swearer 
could  hardly  fail  of  becoming  a  reformed  man,  were  it  not  for  the 
pleasure,  little  as  it  is,  which  he  finds  in  uttering  his  profaneness  to 
others.  The  sins  of  the  toneue  are  perpetrated,  auke,  with  ease, 
and  delight,  every  day ;  and  in  everyplace,  where  even  a  solitaiy 
individual  can  be  found  to  listen.  Hence  transgressions  of  this 
kind  are  multiplied  wonderfully.  The  thief  steals,  and  the  cheat 
defirauds,  occasionally  only.  But  the  slanderer  will  slander  every 
day.  The  liar  utters  felsehood  unceasingly.  The  profane  person 
swears  and  curses  every  where  ;  and  multiplies  his  iniquities  as  the 
drops  of  the  morning.  From  the  mind  of  sucn  a  person  it  is  reasonap 
bly  believed,  that  the  Spirit  of  that  God  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity^  will  in  a  peculiar  manner  withdraw  his  influence.' 
Can  it  be  rationally  supp<M^d,  that  this  celestial  Visitant  will  stay 
with  man,  to  be  a  witness  of  irreverence  and  profonation  ?  Ought  not 
every  profane  person  to  feel,  that  he  is  forcing  away  from  himself 
those  benevolent  restraints  upon  his  wickedness,  which  constitutes 
his  only  security,  and  the  only  rational  foundation  of  his  hopes  of 
eternal  life? 

3dly.  Profaneness  f  particularly  that  of  the  tongue^  naturally  m/ro* 
duces  men  to  evil  companions^  and  shuts  them  out  from  the  enjoy' 
ment  of  those  who  are  virtuous* 

All  men  love,  all  men  seek,  companions,  of  their  own  character. 
Sinners  herd  with  sinners  instinctively.  Virtuous  men  seek  die 
company  of  those  who  are  virtuous.  Men  of  learning  consort 
with  men  of  learning ;  philosophers  with  philosophers ;  merchants, 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  seamen,  seek  the  company  of  those  of 
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dieir  own  class :  the  mere,  incidental  circumstances  of  pursuing 
the  same  kind  of  business  alluring  them,  regularly,  to  the  society 
of  each  other.  Still  more  powerral  are  moral  inducements.  This 
is  a  feet  80  extensively  observed,  that  mankind  have  proverbially 
remarked,  that  a  man  w  known  bu  the  campantf  which  he  ketpt. 

Profene  persons  are  shut  out  from  the  company  of  virtuous  men 
by  a  variety  of  considerations.  They  totally  disrelish  the  charac- 
ter of  virtuous  men ;  their  pursuits ;  their  sentiments ;  their  con- 
versation ;  and  usually  shun  their  society  on  this  account.  They 
also  dread  their  inspection ;  and  fear  to  have  them  witnesses  of 
their  own  character,  language,  and  opinions.  For  this  reason, 
n^enever  they  are  in  their  company,  tney  feel  obliged  to  guard 
themselves;  to  bridle  their  tongucsf;  and  to  take  care,  that  theur 
language  and  sentiments  be  not  offensive  to  their  companions,  and 
diwonourable  to  themselves.  This  restraint,  like  all  others,  is 
painful;  and  they  are  unwilling  to  subject  themselves  to  it,  when- 
ever it  can  be  avoided. 

Virtue,  also,  is  in  its  own  nature  awful  to  all  sinners :  and  proud 
«8  they  are  of  themselves,  and  their  ans,  they  cannot  fail,  m  the 
hour  of  sober  consideration,  to  feel  their  inferiority ;  and  accord- 
ingly to  be  humbled,  mortified,  and  abashed.  Ciirist  informs  us 
that  Ae  who  doeth  evil  haieth  the  lighij  neither  cameth  to  the  lights  lest 
kit  deeds  should  be  reprovedm  For  the  very  same  reason,  profane 
persons,  and  other  smners,  hate  the  compsiny  of  religious  men ; 
Decause  their  character  and  conduct  are  a  direct  contrast  to  their 
own,  and  hold  them  out  in  a  stronger  light  of  unworthiness  and  de- 
basement. This  contrast,  few  wicked  men  are  willing  to  bear. 
Almost  all  of  them  shrink  from  it,  as  a  wounded  patient  shrinks 
from  the  probe  of  the  surgeon. 

At  the  same  time,  virtuous  persons  loath,  of  course,  the  com- 
pany, and  conversation,  of  all  open  and  obstinate  sinners.  But 
profane  persons  are  among  the  most  open  of  all  sinners.  Their 
sin  is  ever  on  their  lips,  and  continually  proclaimed  by  their 
tongues.  It  is  impossible  therefore,  that  their  characters  should 
not  DC  known.  Persons,  so  directly  opposed  in  feelings  and  pur- 
suits, cnn  never  unite  with  that  mutual  agreement  of  heart,  or  con- 
versation, which  is  indispensable  to  the  pleasantness,  and  even  to 
the  continuance,  of  familiar  society.  The  virtuous  man  will,  at  the 
same  time,  find  every  thing  lacking  in  such  persons  which  he  seeks 
for  in  company ;  whether  it  be  pleasure,  or  profit. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  his  reputation  Dccomes  stained,  and 
very  deeply,  if  he  consorts,  voluntarily,  with  such  companions. 
^^  W  hy,''  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  ^'  does  he  frequent  such  com- 
pany f"  "  Certainly,"  it  will  be  answered, "  not  for  profit."  The 
necessary  inference  is,  therefore,  that  he  firequents  it  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  Of  course,  he  must  find  pleasure  in  sin ;  and  in  this 
peculiarly  odious  sin.  But  to  find  pleasure  in  any  sin  is  a  direct 
contradiction  of  his  religious  profession ;  a  direct  denial  ol  his 
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Christian  character.  In  this  manner,  then,  he  woundB  hknself ; 
he  wounds  the  church ;  he  wounds  the  cause  of  God.  What  Chris- 
tian can  be  supposed  to  make  such  a  sacrifice,  fin*  the  sake  of  any 
thing  which  he  can  gain  from  sinful  companions? 

But  the  dangers  from  evil  companions  are  continual,  extreme, and 
in  a  sense  infinite.  They  are  found  every  moment,  and  in  every 
place :  especially  in  the  haunts,  customarily  frequented  by  men  of 
this  character.  Here  all  the  means  of  sinning  are  gathered  to- 
gether. The  companion  of  fools ^  or  wicked  men,  saitn  God,  shall 
be  destroyed* 

The  advantages  of  virtuous  company,  on  the  contrary,  are  great 
and  unspeakable.  Their  sentiments  and  conduct  are  such  as 
their  consciences  approve ;  and  such  as  God  approves.  Their 
sentiments  are  all  conformed  to  the  Scriptures.  Their  conduct  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  their  sentiments :  not  perfect  indeed  ;  but 
sincere,  amiable,  and  excellent.  In  this  character  is  presented  a 
powerful  check  upon  sin,  and  a  powerful  support  to  virtue.     No 

Sersons  can  give  so  alarming  an  exhibition  of  the  evil,  guilt,  and 
anger  of  sin,  as  they.  No  persons  can  place  virtue  in  so  allur- 
ing a  light.  They  have  felt  the  evils  of  sin,  the  foretastes  of 
immortanty,  and  the  pleasures  of  holiness.  They,  therefore, 
can  enter,  with  the  heart,  into  both  subjects  ;  and  can  speak  of 
both  with  feelings,  unknown  to  other  men,  and  incapable  of  being, 
known,  until  they  become  virtuous.  Hence  good  may  be  gaine<^ 
and  evil  avoidedf,  by  means  of  their  company,  by  means  peculiar 
to  them,  which  is  often  unattainable,  or  unavoidable,  in  any  other 
manner. 

By  shutting  himself  out  from  this  company,  the  profene  person, 
therefore,  voluntarily  relinquishes  one  of  the  chief  blessings  of 
life;  one  of  the  great  means  of  securing  life  eternal.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  beside  the  worship  of  God,  and  a  religious  education, 
contributes  more  frequently,  or  more  certainly,  to  bring  men  into 
the  strait  and  narrow  way ;  to  keep  them  in  it,  after  they  nave  once 
entered  ;  or  to  aid,  and  auicken,  tnem  in  the  journey  towards  heav- 
en. Nothing,  on  the  otner  hand,  seems  more  readily,  or  regularly 
to  withdraw  them  from  danger,  guilt,  and  ruin.  All  this  good  the 
profane  person  voluntarily  casts  away.  Other  sinners,  of  more 
decent  characters,  often  enjoy  this  blessing;  and  find  it  a  blessing 
indeed.  But  the  profane  person  carries  wiUi  him  the  label  of  reieo- 
tion ;  the  mark  of  outlawry  from  virtuous  society ;  a  label,  volun- 
tarily worn;  a  mark,  branded  by  himself. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  consigned  in  the  same  voluntary  mannw 
to  the  company  of  wicked  men.  Here  virtue  and  hope  are  blasted 
together.  Here,  all  the  curses,  opposed  to  the  blessings  above  re- 
cited, multiply,  and  thrive.  Here,  his  life  is  wasted;  and  his  soul 
hazarded,  assassinated,  and  destroyed  for  ever. 

4thly.  Prof  oneness  exposes  rmn  to  the  terrible  denunciMiion  ef  th^ 

Vol.  hi.      .:  2^ 
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The  occasion  on  which  this  threatening  was  pronounced,  the 
Person  by  whom,  and  the  manner  and  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  pubhshcd  to  mankind,  ou^ht  to  render  it  peculiarly  alarming 
to  every  man,  who  is  guilty  of  mis  sin.  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name 
oftfu  Lord^  thy  Godj  in  vain;  said  the  Creator  of  all  things,  with 
an  audible  voice  from  Sinai,  while  the  world  was  trembling  beneath 
him ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless^  who  taktth  his  name 
in  vain.  This  was  the  declaration  of  Him,  who  is  thus  profaned, 
and  thus  mocked  ;  of  him,  who  is  an  ear-witness  of  all  this  pro- 
faneness  and  mockery ;  of  him,  by  whom  the  wretch,  guilty  of  this 
fearful  transmssion,  will  be  judged  and  condemned,  at  the  final 
day.  The  mreatening  is  denounced  against  a  single  transgression 
of  this  nature.  What,  then,  must  be  the  guilt,  and  the  danger,  of 
profane  persons,  deformed  as  they  usually  are  with  transgressions, 
scarcely  numerable  by  man !  What  a  chain  of  profanations,  of 
oaths  and  curses,  will  every  such  person  drag  after  him  to  the 
throne  of  God!  How  will  he  tremble  at  the  retrospect ;  shrink 
from  the  dread  tribunal,  before  his  cause  is  heard ;  and  realize  the 
sentence  of  condemnation  before  it  is  pronounced ! 

The  threatenine,herc  declared,  is  a  sentence,  gone  forth  before- 
hand from  the  tribunal  of  eternal  Justice,  against  this  particular 
transgression :  a  doom,  already  pronounced,  and  hastening  to  its 
execution,  by  the  hand  of  Him,  from  whom  no  sinner  can  escape. 
It  is  a  sentence,  which  cannot  be  misunderstood ;  against  a  crime, 
which  cannot  be  doubted.  Many  sins  arc  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  sinner  may  question  the  reality  of  his  guilt.  Here,  the  crime 
is  perfectly  known,  and  the  sentence  absolutely  decisive.  The 
profane  person,  therefore,  may  consider  himself  as  tried,  judged, 
and  condemned,  already ;  judged,  and  condemned,  from  amidst  the 
thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  mount  of  God  :  and  wo  be  to  him, 
who  does  not  believe,  and  tremble. 

REMARKS. 

1st.   These  observations  exhibit  in  a  strong  light  the  depravity  of 
the  htmian  heart. 

In  the  progress  of  these  discourses,  it  has  been  clearly  evinced, 
that  profaneness  is  a  sin,  perpetrated  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  forma;  that  it  is  a  sin,  attended  with  enormous  euilt,  and  expos- 
ing the  perpetrator  to  immense  danger.  It  has  also  been  shown, 
that  the  mducements  to  it  are  very  few,  and  very  small :  while  the 
motives,  opposed  to  it,  are  very  many,  and  very  great.  Yet  how 
evident  is  it,  that  this  very  sin  is,  and  ever  has  bqen,  practised  by 
incomprehensible  multitudes  of  mankind !  The  Jems  were  pro- 
fene :  the  Mahommedans  are  profane :  the  Christian  nations  arc 
profane  :  and  the  Heathen  nations  are,  and  ever  were,  profane  to 
such  Gods,  as  they  acknowledged.  Among  all  these  nations,  or, 
in  other  words,  tnroughout  the  whole  earth,  and  throughout  the 
whole  reign  of  time,  innumerable  individuals  have  ever  been  pro*^ 
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lane.  Indeed,  in  one  form  and  another,  no  man  has  been  guilt* 
less  of  that  irreverence  towards  God,  in  which  the  essence  of 
profaneness  consists.  The  evil,  therefore,  spreads  over  the  world ; 
and,  in  one  form,  or  another,  attaches  itself  to  every  child  of 

How  wonderful  a  specimen  of  human  corruption  is  presented 
in  the  so  general  profanation  of  the  Name  of  God,  exhibited  in 
light-minded  cursing  and  swearing !  How  perfectlv  at  a  loss  is 
Reason  for  a  motive  to  originate,  and  explain,  this  conduct ! 
Why  should  the  Name  of  the  Creator  be  treated  with  irreverence  f 
Why  should  not  any  thing  else  be  uttered  by  man,  if  we  consider 
him  merely  as  a  rational  being,  without  recurring  at  all  to  his  moral 
and  accountable  character,  rather  than  language  of  this  nature  2 
Certainly,  it  contributes  not,  in  the  least  decree,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  any  purpose,  cherished  by  the  mind  of  the  profseune  per- 
son ;  unless  that  purpose  is  mere  proftmeness.  I  know  well,  that 
passion  is  often  pleaded  for  the  tise  of  this  languagem  But  why 
should  passion  prompt  to  profaneness  ?  Anger,  one  would  sup- 
pose, would  naturally  vent  itself  in  expressions  of  resentment 
against  the  person,  who  had  provoked  us.  But  this  person  is  al- 
ways a  fellow-creature ;  a  man  like  ourselves.  In  what  way,  or 
in  what  decree,  is  God  concerned  in  this  matter  ?  Wiiat  has  the 
passion,  what  has  the  provocation,  to  do  with  Him,  his  name,  or  his 
character  ?  Why  do  we  affiront  and  injure  him,  because  a  creature, 
infinitely  unlike  him,  has  afironted  and  injured  us?  I  know  that 
Cusiomj  alsoy  ispleadedj  as  an  extenuation,  and  perhaps  as  an  ex- 
planation, of  this  crime.  But  how  came  such  a  custom  to  exist  ? 
How  came  any  rational  being  ever  to  think  of  profaning  the  name 
of  God  ?  How  came  any  otner  rational  being  to  follow  him  in  diis 
wickedness  ?  Whence  was  it,  that  so  many  millionj^;of  those,  who 
ought  to  be  rational  beings,  have  followed  them  bodi?  What  end. 
can  it  have  answered  ?  What  honour,  gain,  or  pleasure,  can  it 
liave  furnished  ?  What  taste  can  it  have  gratified?  What  desire, 
what  affection,  can  it  have  indulged  ?  What  end  can  the  pro&ne 
person  have  proposed  to  himself? 

Can  any  explanation  be  given  of  this  conduct,  except  that  it 
springs  from  love  to  wickedness  itself?  From  a  heart  fixedly  op- 
posed to  its  Maker ;  pleased  with  affix)nting  him ;  loving,  to  abuse 
nis  character,  and  to  malign  his  elorious  agency  ?  A  heart  in 
which  sin  is  gratuitous  ;  by  which  in  juster  language  nothing 
is  gained,  much  is  plainly  lost,  and  every  thing  is  hazarded  ? 
What,  beside  the  love  of  sinning;  what,  but  the  peculiar  turpi- 
tude of  the  chamcter ;  can  be  the  source,  or  the  explanation  of  tois 
conduct  ? 

2dly.  Tfuse  observations  teach  «#  the  Goodness  of  God  in  alarms 
ingniankind  concemif^  this  sin  in  so  solemn  a  manner* 

The  guilt  of  profiameness  cannot  be  questioned :  nor  can  there 
be  any  more  question  concerning  the  danger  to  which  the  perpe- 
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tfBtor  exposes  himself.  In  such  a  situation,  how  kindly  has  the 
Lawgiver  of  the  universe  warned  mankind  against  the  perpetra- 
tioB,  hy  announcing  to  them,  in  this  aficcting  manner,  the  evil  to 
which  It  would  expose  them.  He  saw,  perfectly,  their  tendency 
to  this  wickedness ;  and  with  infinite  mercy  has  been  pleased  to 
provide  those  means  for  their  safety,  which  are  best  calculated  to 
insure  it. 

If  a  child  were  advancing  towards  the  brow  of  a  precipice ; 
how  kindly  would  he  and  his  parent  regard  a  friend,  wno  should 
announce  to  him  his  danger,  direct  him  with  sure  guidance,  and 
mfluence  him  with  efficacious  motives,  to  avoid  it.  The  threat- 
6nine,  contained  in  this  command,  and,  together  with  it,  all  those 
which  arc  found  in  the  Scriptures,  are  calculated  for  this  very 
purpose.  They  warn  us  of  approaching  guilt :  they  declare  to 
us  approaching  danger.  Thousands  ana  millions  of  the  human 
race  have  been  actually  saved  by  them  from  impending  destruc- 
tion. Terrible  are  they  indeed  to  obstinate  sinners,  because  they 
distivb  them  in  their  beloved  course  of  sinning,  and  because  they 
intend  not  to  cease  from  sin.  Still  they  are  not  the  less  mercifully 

E'ven.    They  are  the  very  means,  by  which  immense  multitudes 
Lve  been  plucked^  as  brands^  oui  of  the  burning* 

Sdly.  Let  me  warn  all  those^  who  hear  me,  to  shun  prof anenets* 

To  this  end,  Jtx  in  vour  minds  a  solemn  and  controlling  sense  of 
the  evil  and  danger  of  this  sin.  Make  tliis  sense  habitual  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  may  be  always  ready  to  rise  up  in  the  mind,  and 
present  itself  before  your  eyes.  Feel,  that  you  will  gain  nothing 
here,  and  lose  every  thing  hereafter. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  views,  keep  the  evil  always  at  a 
great  distance.  Mark  the  men,  who  arc  profane  ;  and  avoid  their 
company,  as  you  would  avoid  the  plague.  Shun  the  places  where 
profanenoss  abounds,  or  where  it  may  be  expected  to  abound,  as 
you  would  shun  a  quicksand.  Avoid  them ;  pass  not  by  them ; 
turn  from  them ;  pass  away.  Remember,  that  these  places  are  the 
to  hell ;  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death. 

Unceasingly  say  to  yourselves,  Thou  God  seest  me.  Unceas- 
ingly say  to  yourselves,  The  Lord  will  fwt  hold  him  guiltless^  that 
tn^eth  his  name  in  vain.  Remember,  that  he  is  most  mercifully 
disposed  to  be  your  Father,  and  everlasting  friend  ;  that  he  cannot 
be  your  friend,  unless  you  regard  him  with  reverence  and  Godly 
fear  I  and  that,  if  He  be  not  vour  friend,  you  will  throughout  eter- 
nity be  friendless,  and  helpless,  and  hopeless.  What  then  will 
become  of  you  ? 

Carefully  avoid  mentKming  his  great  Jfame  on  awf,  except  solemn^ 
occasions^  and  in  any  manner  which  is  not  strictly  reverenlio/. 
Never  speak,  never  think,  of  God,  his  Son,  his  Spint,  his  Name, 
his  works,  his  Word,  or  his  Institutions,  without  solemnity  and 
awe.  Never  approach  his  House,  or  lus  Word,  without  rever- 
ence*   Prepare  yourselves  hj  solemn  eonsideration  and  humble 
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prayer  for  his  Worship.  Shun  all  that  language  which,  though 
not  directly  profane,  is  merely  a  series  of  stepi?  to^^rds  profane- 
ness ;  and  all  those  thoughts  of  sacred  things,  which  arc  tinctured 
with  levity.  At  the  same  time,  daily  beseech  him  to  preserve 
you;  and  let  your  unceasing  prayer  be,  Set  a  watch^  OLord!  ie* 
fore  my  mouth :  keep  the  door  of  my  lips*  '* 

4th  ly.  Let  me  solemnly  admonish  the  profane  persons ^  in  this 
usstmbly,  of  their  guilt  and  danger. 

You,  unhappily  for  yourselves,  are  thqp^yho  take  the  name  of 
Ood  in  vain  ;  and  of  course  are  now,  or  soon'  will  be,  subjects  of 
all  the  guilt  and  danger,  which  I  have  specified.  J^owy  therefore^ 
thus  satth  the  Lordj  Consider  your  ways.  Remember  what  you 
are  doing ;  against  whom  your  evil  tongues  arc  directed ;  who  is 
the  object  of  your  contempt  and  mockery. 

Ask  yourselves  what  you  gain ;  what  you  expect  to  gain ;  what 

!rou  do  not  lose.  Remember,  that  vou  lose  your  reputation,  at 
east  in  the  minds  of  all  the  wise  and  good,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  their  company  and  friendship ;  that  you  sacrifice  your  peace  of 
mind  ;  that  you  break  down  all  those  principles,  on  which  Virtue 
may  be  grafted,  and,  with  them,  every  rational  hope  of  eternal 
life ;  that  you  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted, 
day  by  day ;  and  that,  with  this  deplorable  character,  you  are 
preparing  to  go  to  the  judgment.  Think  what  it  will  be  to  swear, 
and  curse,  to  mock  God,  and  insult  your  Redeemer,  through 
life ;  to  carry  your  oaths  and  curses  to  a  dying  bed ;  to  enter 
eternity  with  blasphemies^tn  your  mouths ;  and  to  stand  before 
the  final  bar,  when  the  last  sound  of  profaneness  has  scarcely  died- 
upon  your  tongues. 

If  these  considerations  do  not  move  you ;  if  they  do  not  make 
you  tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  you  are  doing  ;  if  they  do  not 
force  you  to  a  solemn  pause  in  the  career  of  iniquity  ;  if  they  do 
not  compel  you  to  retrace  your  downward  steps,  and  return^ 
while  it  is  in  your  power,  to  reformation  and  safety ;  I  can  only 
say,  that  you  are  hurried  by  an  evil  spirit  to  destruction ;  that 
you  are  maniacs  in  sin,  on  whom  neither  reason  nor  religion  has 
anv  influence ;  and  that  you  will  soon  find  yourselres  in  me  eter^ 
nal  dungeon  of  darkness  and  despair. 


•• . 
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SERMON  CV. 

THE  FOURTH  COMMANDMtBTT* TH£  PERPETUITY  Or  THE  SABBATH, 


KxoDusxi.  8^11. — Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  dayt  ehali 
thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work :  But  the  ievenlh  day  u  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
thy  God;  in  it  thou  thalt  not  da  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  mm,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
tnan  servant,  nor  thy  wund  servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  wtthin 
ihy  gates ;  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heenen  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  atl  that  in 
them  iSf  and  rested  the  seventh  day  ;  wherefore  the  Lord  bietsed  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  hallowed  it. 

X  HE  Command,  which  is  given  us  in  this  passage  of  Scripture, 
requires  no  explanation.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  immediately 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  subject,  which  it  presents  to  bur 
view,  under  the  followine  heads  : 

L  The  Perpetual  Establ'uhment  of  the  SabbtUh :  and 

11.  The  Manner  J  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed* 

I.  /  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the 
Sabbath  in  the  Scriptures. 

This  subject  I  propose  to  consider  at  length  ;  and,  in  the  course 
6{  my  examination,  shall  attempt  to  offer  direct  proof  of  its  Perpe^ 
tuittf,  and  then  to  aruwer  Objections* 

In  directproof  of  the  Perpetuity  of  this  institution  I  allege, 

1 .   The  Text. 

The  text  is  one  of  the  commands  of  the  Moral  Law.  Now  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  the  Moral  Law  is,  in  the  most  universal  sense, 
binding  on  men  of  every  age,  and  every  country.  If,  then,  this 
command  be  a  part  of  that  Law ;  all  mankind  must  be  under  im- 
moveable  obligations  to  obey  the  injunctions,  which  it  contains. 

That  it  is  a  part  of  the  Moral  Law  I  argue  firom  the  fact,  that  it 
is  united  with  the  other  commands^  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  of 
this  nature.  It  is  twice  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  decalogue  ;  in 
the  context,  and  in  the  fifth  of  Deuteronomy.  This  fact,  you  will 
remember,  was  the  result  of  design,  and  not  of  accident :  a  de- 
sign, formed  and  executed  by  God  nimself,  and  not  by  Moses. 

I  argue  it,  also,  firom  the  fact,  that  this  command^  together  with 
the  remaining  nine,  was  spoken  with  an  awful  and  tmdible  voice  from 
the  midst  of  the  thunders j  and  lightnings,  which  enveloped  Mount  Si- 
nai.  The  splendour  and  Majesty  of  this  scene  were  such,  that 
all  the  people,  who  were  in  the  camp,  trembled.  And  when  they  saw 
the  thmderings,  and  lightnings^  and  the  noise  of  the  trunqfet,  and  the 
mountain  smoking,  they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off:  and  said  unto 
Moses,  Speak  thou  with  us  ^  and  we  will  hear}  huJt  let  not  God  speak 
with  us,  lest  we  die.  Even  Moses  himself  exceedingly  feared  and 
quaked. 
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I  argue  this  doctrine  also  from  the  fact  that  thit  command  zoos 
written  by  the  finger  o/God^  on  one  of  the  two  tables  of  stone j  origin^ 
ally  prepared  by  himself  and  destined  to  contain  nothing,  but  this 
and  the  other  precepts  of  the  Decalogue.     It  was  afterwaras  written 
again  by  the  same  hand,  after  these  table#^wtre  broken,  on  one  of 
two  similar  tables,  prepared  by  Moses*    A  table  of  stone,  and  a 
pillar  of  stone,  were,  in  ancient  times,  direct  symbols  of  the  perpe- 
tuity of  whatever  was  engraved  on  them.    TIus  very  natural  sym- 
bol God  was  pleased  to  adopt  in  the  present  case,  to  show  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  these  commands.     The  remainder  of  the 
law,  given  by  Moses,  was  all  written  in  a  book ;  and  was  here  in* 
tentionallv,  and  entirely  distinguished,  as  to  its  importance,  from 
the  Decalogue.     The  tables  of  stone  on  which  these  commands  were 
writ  ten  J  were  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  himself.     This  also, 
forms  a  peculiar  article  of  distinction  between  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Jewish  law.     Nothing  but  the  Decalogue  ever  re- 
ceived such  an  honour,  as  this.     It  was  written  on  one  of  these  ta- 
bles by  the  finger  of  God.     This  also  is  a  distinction  peculiar  to 
the  Decalogue. 

When  Moses,  in  his  zeal  to  destroy  the  idolatry  of  the  Israelites^ 
had  broken  the  two  tables  of  stone,  fashioned  and  written  upon  ia 
this  manner;  God  directed  him  to  make  two  other  tables  of  stone, 
like  the  first.  On  these  he  was  pleased  to  write  the  same  commands 
a  second  time.  In  this  act  he  has  taught  us,  that  he  was  pleased 
to  become,  a  second  time,  the  recorder  of  these  precepts  with  his 
own  hand,  rather  than  that  the  entire  distinction  between  these 
precepts,  and  others,  should  be  obliterated. 

Every  part  of  this  solemn  transaction,  it  is  to  be  remembered^ 
was  the  result  of  contrivance  and  design  ;  of  contrivance  and  design^ 
on  the  part  of  Crod  himself     Everv  part  of  it,  therefore,  speaks  a 
language,  which  is  to  be  examinee^  and  interpreted,  by  us.     Now 
let  me  ask,  whether  this  language  is  not  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
perfecdy  unambiguous.     Is  it  not  clear  beyond  every  rational  de- 
oate,  that  God  designed  to  distinguish  these  precepts  from  eveirj   ' 
other  part  of  the  Mosaic  law,  both  as  to  their  superior  importance, 
and  their  perpetuity  ?    Is  it  not  incredible,  that  God  should  mark, 
in  so  solemn  a  manner,  this  conmiand,  together  with  the  remaining 
nine,  unless  he  intended,  that  all,  to  whom  these  precepts  shoula 
come;  that  is,  all  Jews  and  Christians,  or  all  who  should  afterwards 
read  the  Scriptures,  should  regard  these  Commands  as  possessing 
that  very  importance,  which  he  thus  significantly  save  them: 
should  consider  them  as  being,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  his  law ;  and 
hold  them  as  being  perpetually,  and  universally,  obli^tory? 

It  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  this  command  ts  deltoeredin 
the  same  absolute  manner,  as  the  other  nine.  There  is  no  limitation 
to  the  phraseology,  in  which  it  is  contained.  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,  is  obligatory  on  all  children,  to  whom  this  precept 
shall  ccMne.     Thou  shall  not  steal,  is  a  precept,  prohibiting  the 
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Stealing  of  every  man,  who  shall  know  it.  Every  CrentiUj  as  well 
as  every  Jew^  who  sinneth  under  the  law,  will,  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Apostle's  declaration,  bt  judged  by  the  law.  Agreeably  to 
this  equitable  construc]|on,  every  persoi>,  to  whom  £is  precept 
shall  come,  is  bound  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 

But  it  is  acknowledged,  that  ^  all  the  remaining  commands  are 
indeed  universally  obligatory ;  being  in  their  own  nature  morale 
and  having  thererore  an  universal  application  to  mankind.  This, 
however,  is  plainly  a  Command  merely  positive,  and  therefore 
destitute  of  this  universality  of  application.  It  may,  of  course, 
be  dispensed  with  ;  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  to 
Ae  Jews  only,  like  their  ceremonial  and  judicial  law ;  may  have 
been  destined  to  continue,  so  long  as  their  national  state  continue 
ed ;  and,  thus  may  have  been  designed  to  be  of  kieither  universal^ 
norperpetnal,  obligation.'' 

To dns  objection,  which  I  have  stated  at  full  length,  that  I  might 
be  sore  of  doing  justice  to  it,  I  give  the  following  answer. 

First ;  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that,  so  far  as  my  information 
extends,  the  distinction  between  moral  and  positive  conmiands  has 
been  less  clearly  made  b]r  moral  writers,  than  most  other  distinc- 
tions. It  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  clearly  to  see,  and  to 
limit,  exactly,  what  they  intend  when  they  use  these  terms.  To 
remove  this  difficulty,  so  far  as  my  audience  arc  concerned,  and  to 
enable  them  to  know  what  I  design,  while  I  am  using  these  words, 
I  will  attempt  to  define  them  with  some  particularity. 

jf  moral  precept,  is  one,  which  regulates  the  moral  conduct  of 
Intellieent  creatures,  and  binds  the  wUl  and  the  conscience.  It  is 
cither  limited,  or  universal :  it  is  universal ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
obli^toiT  on  the  consciences  of  Intelligent  creatures,  at  all  times, 
and  m  all  circumstances,  when  their  situations  and  relations  are 
universally  such,  as  to  render  the  conduct  required  in  these  pre- 
cepts their  duty  invariably,  and  in  the  nature  of  things.  Of  this 
kind,  the  number  of  precepts  is  certainly  very  smalL  We  are 
bound  to  love  God,  ana  our  neighbour,  invariably.  But  the  Ji/}h 
command,  m  its  obvious  sense,  can  have  no  apphcation,  where  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child  do  not  exist ;  the  sixths  where  rational 
beings  are  immortal ;  the  seventh,  where  the  distinction  of  sex  is 
not  found.  To  these  precepts,  therefore,  the  critericm  of  univer- 
sality, generally  regai^ded  as  the  principal  mark  of  the  moral  na- 
ture of  precepts,  is  plainly  inapplicable  ;  and  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable, that  these  precepts  will  have  no  existence  in  any  world,  but 
this.  Limited  moral  precepts  are  those,  which  require  the  duties, 
arising  from  such  relations  and  circumstances,  as  exist  only  for 
limited  periods,  or  among  certain  classes  or  divisions  of  Rational 
beings.  Thus  various  moral  precepts  found  in  the  judicial  law  of 
Moses  obligated  to  obedience  none  out  the  people  of  that  nation, 
and  strangers  dwelling  among  them.  Thus,  also,  he,  who  has  n» 
parents,  is  not  required  to  perform  the  duties,  enjoined  upon  a^ 
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child ;  he,  who  has  no  wife,  those  required  of  a  husband ;  and  he, 
who  has  no  children,  those  demanded  of  a  father* 

Positive  precepts  are  such,  as  require  conduct  of  moral  beinss, 
which,  antecedendy  to  the  promulgation  of  them,  was  not  their  an* 
ty ;  and,  independently  of  them,  would  never  have  become  their 
mity ;  but  would  have  remained  for  ever  a  matter  of  indiflference. 
It  ouffht  to  be  observed  here,  that  some  precepts  are  considered  as 
merely  positive,  because  the  duties,  enjoined  by  them,  were  un* 
known,  and  would  have  continued  unknown,  to  those,  of  whom 
they  are  required,  independently  of  the  publication  of  the  pre* 
cepts.  These  precepts,  however,  are  no  less  of  a  moral  naturCi 
than  if  the  duties,  which  they  enjoin,  and  the  relations  from  which 
those  duties  spring,  had  always  been  perfectly  known*  A  precept 
ef  a  merely  positive  nature  creates  a  duty,  which,  but  for  the  pre- 
cept, would  not  exist ;  which  does  not  depend  for  its  existence  on 
the  nature  of  the  relations,  sustained  by  the  subject  as  a  Rational 
bein^ ;  but  is  intended  to  promote  some  useful,  incidental  purpose, 
and  IS  not  due,  nor  demanded  from  the  subject  in  other  cases,  al- 
though sustaining  exactly  the  same  relations.  Thus  the  precept, 
requurine  the  building  of  booths  at  the  passover,  may  be  considered 
as  a  positive  precept.  Thus  also  many  others,  enjoining  particular 
parts  of  the  Jewish  rituaL 

Secondly ;  The  precept  contained  in  the  text  is  according  to 
these  definitions  a  moral,  and  not  a  positive,  precept.  The  SabBath 
was  instituted  for  the  following  ends. 

It  was  intended  to  give  the  laborious  classes  of  mankind  an  op* 
portunity  of  resting  from  toil. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a  commemoration  of  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  universe. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  of  increasing  holiness 
in  man,  while  in  a  state  of  innocence. 

It  was  intended  to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  fallen  man  of  ac* 
quiring  holiness,  and  of  obtaining  salvation. 

In  every  one  of  these  respects,  the  Sabbath  is  equally  useful 
important,  and  necessary,  to  everv  child  of  Adam.  It  was  no 
more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  rest  after  the  labour  of  six  days  was 
ended,  than  to  any  other  man.  It  was  no  more  necessary  to  a 
Jew  to  commemorate  the  perfections  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
work  of  creation  ;  it  was  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  gain  holi- 
ness, or  to  increase  it;  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  a  Jew  to  seek, 
or  to  obtain,  salvation.  Whatever  makes  either  of  these  things 
interesting  to  a  Jew  in  any  degree,  makes  them  in  the  same  de* 
me  interestine  to  every  other  man.  The  nature  of  the  command| 
therefore,  teaches,  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  a  command  caa 
teach,  that  it  is  of  universal  application  to  mankind.  It  has  then 
this  great  criterion  of  a  moral  precept :  viz.  universality  of  appli- 
cation. 
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That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  commemorate  the  perfections 
of  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  cannot  be  questioned. 
Every  living  man  is  bound  to  contemplate,  understand,  and  adore^ 
these  perfections.  But  we  cannot  know  them  in  the  abstract ;  or 
as  they  exist  merely  in  Him.  We  learn  them,  only  as  displayed 
in  his  Works,  and  in  his  Word.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  learn 
them,  as  thus  displayed ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
and  glory  of  the  display.  The  clearness  and  glory,  with  which 
these  perfections  are  manifested  in  the  work  of  creation,  are  tran- 
scendently  creat ;  and  demand  from  all  creatures  a  contemplation 
proportionally  attentive,  and  an  adoration  proportionally  exalted. 
To  commemorate  this  glorious  work,  therefore,  is  a  plam  and  im- 
portant duty  of  all  men  :  this  being  the  peculiar  service  demanded 
of  them  by  his  character,  and  his  relation  to  them  as  their  Creator. 
But  this  commemoration  was  the  original  and  supreme  object  of 
the  command.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  a  moral  service  ; . 
nor  that  the  precept  requiring  it,  is  a  moral  precept. 

To  perform  this  service  in  the  best  manner,  is  also,  as  much  a 
moral  duty,  as  to  perform  it  at  all.  If  any  duty  be  not  performed 
in  the  best  manner ;  it  is  only  performed  in  part :  the  remainder 
being  of  course  omitted.  But  no  words  can  be  necessary  to 
prove,  that  we  are  equally  obliged  to  psrform  one  part  of  a  duty 
as  another. 

If  we  know  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  best  manner ;  we  are 
invariably  bound  to  choose  the  best  which  we  do  know.  If,  how- 
ever, the  best  manner  be  made  known  to  us  ;  we  are  invariably 
obliged  to  adopt  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Tne  best  manner,  in  the  present  case,  is  made  known  to  us  in 
this  Command.  We  are  assured,  that  it  is  the  best  manner,  by 
the  fact,  that  God  has  chosen  it.  No  man  can  doubt  whether 
God's  manner  is  the  best ;  nor  whether  it  is  his  o^vn  duty  to 
adopt  it  rather  than  any  other.  This  manner  is  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  perfections  of  God,  thus  disclosed,  on  one  day  in 
seven. 

That  a  particular  day,  or  set  time,  should  be  devoted  to  this  im- 
portant purpose,  is  indispensable.  The  duty  is  a  social  one  ;  in 
which  theRational  creatures  of  God,  in  this  world,  arc  universally 
to  unite.  But  unless  a  particular  day  were  set  apart  for  tliis  duty, 
the  union  intended  would  be  impossible. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  the  day  should  be  appointed  by 
God.  Men  would  not  agree  on  any  particular  day.  If  they  should 
agree,  it  would  always  be  doubtful  whether  the  time  chosen  by 
theYn  was  the  best ;  and  the  day  appointed  by  men,  would  have 
neither  authority,  sacredness,  nor  sanction.  In  a  matter,  merely 
of  human  institution,  all,  who  pleased,  would  dissent ;  and  in  such 
a  world  as  ours,  most,  or  all,  would  choose  to  dissent.  The 
whole  duty,  therefore,  would  be  left  undone ;  and  the  glorious  per- 
fections of  God,  ^unfolded  in  the  work  of  Great ion^  would  be 
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wholly  forgotten.  This  precept  is,  also,  entirely  of  a  moral  na- 
ture, as  to  the  whole  End,  at  which  it  aims,  so  &r  as  man  is  con- 
cerned. This  End,  is  the  attainment,  and  the  increase,  of  holi<* 
ness.  Of  every  man  living,  and  of  every  man  alike,  this  is  the 
highest  interest,  and  the  highest  duty.  To  this  end,  as  to  the  for- 
mer, which  is  indeed  inseparably  united  with  this,  the  Sabbath  is 
indispensable. 

The  Sabbath  is  eminently  moral,  also,  as  the  indispensable  means 
of  preserving  in  the  woria  a  real  and  voluntary  ooedience  of  all 
the  other  commands  in  the  Decalogue.  Wherever  the  Sabbath 
is  not.  Religion  dies  of  course ;  and  Morality  of  every  kind,  except- 
so  for  as  convenience  and  selfishness  may  keep  the  forms  of  it 
alive,  is  forgotten.  But  all  those  means,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  Morality,  or,  in  better  language.  Religion,  are 
themselves  of  a  moral  nature,  and  of  universal  obligation ;  since 
without  them,  nothing  moral  could  exist. 

It  makes  no  difference,  here,  whether  we  could  have  known, 
without  information  from  God;  that  one  day  in  seven  would  be  the 
best  time ;  and  furnish  the  best  manner  of  performing  these  things, 
or  not.     It  is  sufficient,  that  we  know  it  now. 

Thus  the  fourth  Command  is  of  a  really  moral  nature,  no  less 
than  the  others ;  and  as  truly  of  incalculable  importance,  and  in- 
dispensable obligation,  to  all  the  children  of  Adam.  Its  place 
in  the  decalogue,  therefore,  was  given  it  with  consummate  pro^ 
priety :  and  what  God  hath  joined  together ,  let  not  man  pui 
asunder. 

If  it  were  intended  to  abolish  a  command,  given  so  plainly,  and 
with  circumstances  of  such  amazing  solemnity ;  the  abrogation 
would,  undoubtedly,  ha:ve  been  communicated  in  a  mannery 
eaually  clear  with  tnat,  in  which  the  command  itself  was  orinn- 
ally  eiven.  But  the  Scriptures  contain  nothing,  which  resembleB 
an  aorogation  of  it,  communicated  either  clearly,  or  obscurely. 
When  Christ  aboUshed  the  ceremonial  and  civil  laws  of  the 
Jewtj  so  fiair  as  they  mieht  be  thought  to  extend  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and 
taught  the  true  moral  system  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  when 
the  Apostles  afterwards  completed  the  Evangelical  account  of 
this  suDJect :  it  is,  I  think,  incredible,  that,  if  this  precept  were 
to  be  abolished  at  all,  neither  he,  nor  they,  should  give  a  single 
hint  concerning  the  abolition.  As  both  have  left  it  just  where 
they  found  it,  without  even  intimating,  that  it  was  at  all  to  be  an- 
nulled ;  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  its  obligation  has  never 
been  lessened. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  many  other  pre- 
cepts, comprised  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which  are  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  of  a  moral  nature,  were  nevertheless  not  introduced  ;, 
into  the  Decaloeue ;  were  not  spc^en  by  the  voice  of  God ;  nor 
written  with  his  nnger ;  nor  placed  on  the  tables  of  stone,  feshioned 
by  himself.     Why  was  this  supreme  distinction  made  in  favour  of 
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the  precept,  now  under  discussion  ?  This  question  I  may  perhapi 
answer  more  particularly  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  at 
present,  that  it  arose  solely  from  the  superior  importance  of  the 
precept  itself. 

2.  The  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  SMath  is  evident  from  its 
Original  Institution* 

Of  this  we  have  the  following  account  in  Genesis  ii.  1 — 3.  Thus 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finishedj  and  all  the  host  of  thenu 
And  on  the  seventh  day  God  enaed  his  work,  which  he  had  made. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it  ;  because  that  in  it 
he  had  rested  from  all  his  work,  which  God  created  and  made.  The 
proofs  which  this  passage  affords  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath, 
respect  the  time^  and  the  endy  of  the  Institution. 

The  time  of  the  Institution  was  the  seventh  day,  after  the  crea- 
tion was  beeun,  and  the  first  day,  after  it  was  ended.  At  this 
time,  none  of  the  human  race  were  in  beinjg,  but  our  first  parents. 
For  them  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  ;  ana  clearly,  therefore,  for 
all  their  posterity  also.  If  it  was  not  instituted  for  all  their  poster- 
ity, it  was  not  instituted  for  any  of  them:  for, certainly,  there  can 
be  no  reason  given,  why  it  was  instituted  for  one  more  than  anoth- 
er. The  Jewsj  particularly,  were  no  more  nearly  connected 
mthAdamy  than  we  are;  and  no  more  interested  in  any  tiling, 
commanded  to  him,  than  are  the  Gentiles.  Accordingly,  it  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  universally  conceded,  that,  if  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  at  this  time,  it  is  obligatory  on  all  men  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

The  resting  of  God  on  this  day,  alleged  in  the  text  as  a  primary 
and  authoritative  reason,  why  the  Sabbath  should  be  kept  holy, 
is  a  reason  extending  to  all  men  ahke.  In  my  own  view  it  is  in- 
credible, that  God  should  rest  on  this  day,  to  furnish  an  example, 
to  the  Jewish  nation  merely,  of  observing  the  Sabbath ;  or  that  so 
solemn  a  transaction,  as  this,  in  its  own  nature  affecting  the  whole 
human  race  alike,  should  be  intentionally  confiined  in  its  influence 
to  a  ten  thousandth  part  of  mankind.  The  example  of  God,  so  far 
as  it  is  imitable,  is  in  its  very  nature  authoritative,  and  obligatory 
on  every  Intelligent  creature  ;  and  in  the  present  case,  plainly,  on 
the  whole  human  race.  For  man  to  limit  it,  where  God  himself  has 
not  been  pleased  to  limit  it,  is  evidently  unwarrantable,  and  inde- 
fensible. 

The  End  of  the  institution  plainly  holds  out  the  same  universality 
of  obligation,  t  have  already  observed,  that  this  is  two-fold  ;  viz. 
to  commemorate  the  glory  of  God,  displayed  in  the  creation;  and 
to  attain,  and  increase,  holiness  in  the  soul  of  man.  I  have  also 
observed  that  all  men  are  alike  interested  in  both  these  objects. 
Nor  can  there  be  a  single  pretence,  that  any  nation,  or  any  person, 
is  more  interested  in  either,  than  any  other  person  or  nation.  Every 
individual  stands  in  exactly  the  same  relations  to  God  :  is  under 
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exactly  the  same  obligations :  and  is  bound,  in  this  case,  to  duties 
exactly  the  same. 

3.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  is  clearly  taught  in  Isaiah  Ivi, 
6—8. 

Also  the  sons  of  the  stranger^  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to 
serve  Atm,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord^  to  be  his  servanUf  every 
one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  taketh  hold  of  my 
covenant ;  Even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy  mmmtain^  and  make 
them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer :  their  burnt-offerings  and  their 
sacrifices  shall  be  acceptable  on  my  altar :  for  my  house  shall  be  call^ 
edy  An  hotue  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  Lord  God,  who  gather^ 
eth  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  saith,  Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him,  beside' 
those  that  are  gathered  unto  him. 

From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that,  when  the  house  of  God  shall 
become  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,  and  when  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  others  beside  them,  shall  be  gathered  unto  him,  that  is, 
Christ ;  then  the  Sabbath  shall  continue  a  divine  institution ;  that 
it  shall  be  a  duty  to  keep  it  from  polluting  it ;  and  that  those  who 
keep  it,  particularly  the  sons  of  the  stranger ;  or  the  Gentile  na- 
tions ;  shall  be  accepted  and  blessed  in  thus  keeping  it,  and  shall 
be  made  joyful  in  God's  house  of  prayer. 

But  the  house  of  God  was  never,  in  any  sense,  called  An  house 
of  prayer  for  all  people,  until  after  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel 
began :  viz.  until  the  house  of  God  was  found  wherever  two  or 
three  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  until  the  period,  when 
mankind  were  to  worship  God,  neither  in  Jerusalem,  nor  in  the 
mountain  of  Samaria,  but  wherever  they  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  Under  this  dispensation,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  was  still 
to  continue  a  divine  institution ;  was  to  be  kept  free  from  pollu- 
tion ;  and  the  keeping  of  it  was  to  be  blessed,  according  to  the 
declarations  of  the  unerring  Spirit  of  prophecy. 

This  prediction  is  a  part  of  the  uncnangeable  counsels  of  Jeho- 
vah. It  could  not  have  been  written,  unless  it  had  been  true.  It 
could  not  have  been  true,  unless  fulfilled  by  this  very  observation 
of  the  Sabbath.  The  Sabbath  could  not  have  been  thus  obsen^ed, 
and  men  could  not  have  been  thus  blessed  in  observing  it,  unless, 
at  the  very  time  of  this  observance,  it  had  still  remained  an  Insti- 
tution of  God.  For  God  himself  has  declared,  that  mankind  shall 
not  add  to  his  words,  nor  diminish  ought  from  them  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  blessing  those,  who  add  to  the  words  written  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  will  add  to  the^n  the  plagues,  which  are  written  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  to  add  to  the  institutions  of  God  is  to  add  to  his 
Word  in  the  most  arrogant  and  guilty  manner.  If  the  Sabbath  be 
not  now  a  divine  institution  ;  he,  who  observes  it  as  such,  adds  to 
the  Institutions  of  God,  and  is  grossly  guilty  of  this  arro^nce. 
He  may,  therefore,  certainly  as  well  as  justly,  expect  to  find  a 
curse,  and  not  a  blessing ;  to  be  destroyed  with  a  more  terrible 
destruction,  than  that  which  Nadab  and  Abihu  experienced,  for 
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adding  to  the  Institutions  of  God  one  of  their  own,  of  a  for  less 
extraordinary  and  guilty  nature. 

But  how  oifierent  from  all  this  has  been  the  fiaict !  How  exact- 
ly, as  well  as  doriously,  has  this  prediction  been  fulfilled!  God 
has  really  gathered  unto  Christ  others^  beside  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
The  Gentiles,  the  sons  oftlie  stranger^  have^  in  immense  multitudes, 
joined  themselves  to  the  Lord,  They  have  served  him.  Thev  have 
laved  his  name.  They  liave  kept  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it* 
They  have  taken  hold  ^his  covenant.  They  have  been  made  joy- 
fid  in  his  house  of  prayer :  and  their  sacrifices j  and  their  burnt- 
offerings^  have  been  accepted  upon  his  altar :  and  his  house  has  been 
called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  Thus,  as  Isaiah  predicted, 
there  has  actually  been  a  Sabbath  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  remaining  now  for  almost  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and 
this  Sabbath  has  occn  attended  with  uie  peculiar  blessings,  pre- 
dicted by  this  Evangehcal  Prophet. 

.4.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath  is  fairly  argued  from  Psalm 
cxviii.  19 — 26. 

Open  to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness :  I  will  go  into  them  ;  and 
I  will  praise  the  Lord.  This  gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the  right- 
eous  snail  enter.  I  will  praise  thee  :  for  thou  hast  heard  me,  and 
art  become  my  salvation.  The  Stone,  which  the  builders  refused,  is 
become  the  head'Stone  of  the  comer.  This  is  the  Lord^s  domg  ;  and 
ii  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  This  is  the  day,  which  the  Lord  hath 
made.  We  will  rejoice,  and  be  glad,  in  it.  Save  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord :  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity  !  Bless- 
ed  be  he,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  have  blessed  you 
out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

This  Psalm,  particularly  the  prophecy  contained  in  these  words, 
18  explained  by  St.  Peter,  as  referring  to  Christ ;  the  true  head- 
stone  of  the  corner,  rejected  by  the  Jewish  builders  ;  and,  of  course, 
as  referring  to  the  times  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  these 
times,  then,  there  was  to  be  a  day,  which  the  Lord  had  made  ; 
not  in  the  literal  sense ;  for  in  this  sense  he  had  made  all  days ; 
but  in  tha  spiritual  sense ;  that  is,  a  day,  which  he  had  sanctified ; 
consecrated  to  himself;  devoted  to  his  own  worship ;  of  a  common 
and  secular  day,  made  into  a  holy  and  religious  one.  It  was  a  day, 
on  which  the  gates  of  righteousness  were  to  be  opened :  that  is,  the 
gates  of  the  sanctuary,  or  house  of  God ;  and  sly  led  the  gate,  or 

Ktes,  of  the  Lord.  It  was  a  day,  on  which  the  righteous,  as  a 
dy,  were  to  enter  into  them.  It  was  the  day,  on  which  the  Lord 
became  their  Salvation.  It  was  the  day,  on  which  the  Stone,  re- 
jected by  the  builders,  became  the  headstone  of  the  comer.  It  was  a 
day,  on  which  0ray(^r5  were  to  be  offered  up,  and  praises  to  be  sung 
to  God.  Finally,  it  was  a  day,  in  which  the  righteous  were  to  re- 
ceive blessings  from  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

All  my  audience  must  have  anticipated  the  conclusion,  as  flow- 
ing irresistibly  even  from  this  slight  examination  of  the  passage ; 
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that  this  was  a  dojf,  dswfUd  to  reUgious  emplwmeniSj  and  partica- 
iarly  to  the  public  wwrship  of  God.  It  is  equaUy  eyident,  tnat  it  m 
the  datfy  on  which  Christ  arose  from  the  deadj  or,  in  other  words,^ 
became  the  head'Stone  of  the  comer.  It  is,  therefore,  the  Sabbath  f 
the  only  day,  ever  devoted  to  purposes  of  this  nature  by  the  au« 
thority  of  Inspiration.  It  is  a  Sabbath,  also,  existing  under-Ae  Grot* 
pel  or  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Of  course,  it  is  to  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world ;  for  all  the  institutions,  which  exist  under 
the  Gospel,  are  perpetual. 

5.  The  Perpetual  Establishment  of  the  Sabbath,  is  evident  from 
Revelation  i.  10, 1  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  hordes  day. 

The  book  of  Revelation  was  probably  written  about  the  year 
96,  and  of  course  many  years  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  At 
this  time,  there  was  a  day,  generally  known  to  Christians  by  the 
name  of  the  Lord^s  day.  It  was  also  entitled  the  Lord's  day  by 
the  pen  of  St.  John,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Inspiration. 
It  was,  therefore,  so  called  with  the  approbation  of  the  Spirit  of 
truth.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  unless  it  had  been  originally 
instituted  by  God  himself.  That  the  Apostle,  in  this  manner  of 
mentioning  it,  accords  intentionally  with  this  denomination,  as  be- 
ing the  proper  one,  will,  I  presume,  not  be  disputed ;  because  the 
contrary  supposition  would  make  him  lend  his  own  sanction  to  a 
false,  as  well  as  an  unauthorized,  denomination  of  this  day,  and  to 
the  false  doctrine  involved  in  it ;  viz.  that  there  was  a  day,  conse^ 
crated  withpropriety  to  the  Lord,  or,  in  other  words,  consecrated  by 
divine  appointment :  since  no  other  consecration  of  it  would  have 
any  propriety.  If  this  doctrine  was  &lse,  as  according  to  the 
supposition  it  must  be,  it  could  not  fail  to  prove  in  a  high  degree 
dangerous ;  as  it  would  naturally  lead  all,  who  read  this  book,  to 
hokf  a  Religious  Institution  as  established  by  God,  which  he  had 
not  in  fact  appointed;  and  thus,  by  worshipping  him  according  to 
the  commanaments  of  men,  to  worship  him  in  vain.  The  guilt,  and 
the  mischiefe,  of  this  doctrine,  thus  received  and  obeyed,  would  be 
incomprehensible.  The  Spirit  of  truth,  who  directed  the  pen  of  St. 
John,  cannot  have  sanctioned  this  doctrine,  unless  it  was  true ;  nor 
have  siven  this  denomination  to  the  day  spoken  of,  unless  it  was 
given  by  the  will  of  God. 
There  was,  therefore,  at  the  period  specified,  and  under  the  Goi- 
1,  a  day  holden  by  the  Aposde,  by  christians  generally,  and  by 
od  himself,  as  the  Lord's  day ;  or  a  day,  peculiarly  consecrated 
to  Christ,  the  Lord  mentioned  by  St.  John  in  this  passage.  There 
is  now,  there  has  always  been,  but  one  such  day ;  and  but  one 
manner,  in  which  a  day  can  be  the  Lord's.  This  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath ;  a  holy,  heavenly  rest  from  every  sinful,  and  every  secular 
concern.  It  is  his,  by  being  authoritatively  appropriated  to  his 
use  by  himself;  and  by  his  requiring  mankind,  whenever  it  returns, 
to  consecrate  dieir  time,  their  talents,  and  themselves,  to  his  im- 
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mediate  Service  and  religioos  worship.  As,  tlien,  there  was  such  a 
day,  a  day  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  a  SabbaUi,  at  the  time  when 
the  Revelation  of  St.  John  was  written ;  so  this  day  is  perpetuaily 
established.  For,  every  mstitution  under  the  Gospel,  the  last  dis- 
pensation of  Qod  to  mankind,  will  remain  in  full  force  to  the  end 
eintfG^wiond. 


SERMON  CYL 


THE   rOORTH   COMIIAirDMBNT* TBK   PEEFSTUITT  AVO  GBAHttB 

OF   TBK   SABBATH. 


SioDus  II.  8—11.— AememAer  the  Saktaik  4mg^  to  kttp  U  kofy.  5Xr  ii^  ak&U 
th9u  iak9ur,  and  doallihywark:  Bui  iluteventk  da^  it  the  ifmk^aik  tf  Uu  Ltrd 
thy  Ood;  in  ii  thou  thaU  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  mm,  nor  thy  daSghier,  fj^ 
man  tervani,  nor  thy  maid  ttrvant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  Granger  thtd  it  widm 
thy  gtUet ;  For  in  tix  dayt  the  Lord  wiadt  htmoon  and  uarikf  iha  mm,madaU  thai  ki 
them  is,  and  rtdtd  tht  oetonth  day  ;  whert/ort  the  Lord  UetHd  tho  SMatk  day, 
and  hailowtd  ii. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  from  dicse  words,  I  proposed  to 
consider, 

L  The  Perpetual  EatabliihnurU  of  the  Sabbath }  and,  ' 

II.   The  Manner  J  in  which  it  is  to  be  observed. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  I  examined,  at  some  length,  in 
that  discourse :  and  snail  now  ^o  on  to  offer  some  additionaTobstr^ 
vations  concerning  the  same  subject.  If  1  have  proved,  as  I  fiattar 
myself  I  have,  that  the  Sabbath  is  an  Institution^  designed  to  latt  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ^  it  will  naturally  occur  to  my  audience,  as  a 
question  of  prime  importance  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
^'  Why  is  it,  that  you  and  other  Christians,  instead  of  observing  the 
Sabbath  orinnally  instituted,  keep  another  day  as  the  Sabbath ;  a 
day,  of  whicn  no  mention  was  made  in  the  Institution,  and  for  the 
relieious  observation  of  which  we  find  no  express  cooimand  eithflr 
in  the  Old  or  New  Testament  ?^' 

This  question  is  certainly  asked  with  unobjectionable  proprieCj ; 
and  certainly  demands  a  candid  and  satismctory  answer.  Sucb 
an  answer  I  will  now  endeavour  to  give. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  the  Institution,  whatever  it  is,  is 
to  be  taken  as  we  find  it  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  that  men  are  in  no 
respect  to  change  it.  He,  who  made  it,  is  the  only  being  in  tte 
universe,  who  has  the  right  to  abrogate,  or  to  alter,  that  much  he 
has  made.  As  we  find  it,  then,  in  me  Scriptures,  we  are  bound  to 
take  it ;  whether  agreeable  to  our  own  ideas  of  wisdom  and  pio- 
priety,  or  not. 

In  order  to  explain  my  own  views  of  this  subject,  it  will  be  QSe- 
fiil  to  observe,  that  this  Institution  obviously  consists  of  two  P^J^  / 
ike  Sakbath^  or  holy  rest;  and  the  Day  ^  on  which  it  is  holdm^  These 
are  plainly  alluded  to,  as  distinct  from  each  other,  in  the  text ; 
where  it  is  said,  The  Lord  rested  the  seventh  day.  and  blessed  the 
Sabbath  day^  and  hallowed  it.     This  language  is  cnosen  of  design ; 
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and  as  I  apprehend,  with  a  propriety,  intentionally  instructive  to  us* 
God  did  not  bless  Uu  seventh  day,  nor  hallow  it  as  the  sevenih  day; 
hjtt  only  as  being  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath,  or  the  holy  rest,  was 
to  be  kept.  Were  the  oabbath,  then,  warrantably  to  be  kept,  at 
different  periods,  on  each  of  the  days  of  the  week;  the  blessmg 
would  foDow  it,  on  whatever  day  it  was  holden. 

It  was  plain  then,  that  the  Sabbath,  being  B  thing  eotirely  distinct 
from  the  day  on  which  it  is  kept,  may  be  a  perpetiml  institution ; 
and  yet  be  kept,  if  God  should  so  oi-dfT  it,  on  any,  or  successive- 
ly on  all,  the  days  of  the  week.  If,  then,  the  day,  on  which  the 
rabbath  was  to  be  holden,  should  by  divine  appointment  be  a  dif- 
ferent one  from  that,  which  was  originally  established ;  the  Sab- 
bath itself,  the  substance  of  the  Institution,  might  still  remain  the 
same.  All,  that  would  be  changed,  would  plainly  be  a  given  day 
of  the  week ;  a  thing  perfectly  circumstantial ;  and  of  no  other 
importance  than  that,  which  circumstances  gave  it. 

The  day,  I  say,  might  be  aliered  without  altering  at  all  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Institution.  Still  it  could  be  altered  only  by  divine 
appointment.  The  same  authority,  which  instituted  the  Sabbath, 
appointed  also  the  day,  on  which  it  was  to  be  holden :  and  no 
other  authority  is  competent  to  change  either  in  any  degree.  If, 
then,  we  cannot  find  in  the  Scriptuix>s  plain  and  ample  proofs  of 
ai^  abrogation  of  the  original  day  ;  or  the  substitution  of  a  new  one  ; 
t^  d^iy  undoubtedly  ronnins  in  full  force  and  obligation,  and  is 
now  religiously  to  bo  celebrated  by  all  the  race  of  Adam.  It  shall 
be  the  business  of  this  discourse  to  collect  to  a  point  the  light, 
which  the  Scriptures  aflbrd  us  concerning  this  important  subject. 

1.  The  nature  of  the  subject  furnishes  room  to  suppo.^*,  that  the 
day,  on  which  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  celebrated  under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  might  be  a  different  one  from  that,  which  was  origin- 
alty^appointed. 

The  End  of  the  Institution,  mentioned  in  the  text,  is  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Creation  of  the  world.  The 
reason,  why  God  chose,  that  the  manifestation  of  himself  in  that 
wonderful  work  should  be  commemordted,  rather  than  that  which 
was  made  in  the  Deluge,  or  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  bondage  of  Egypt,  was,  \ih  ^VQ^wmoA^  the  pecxdiar  greatness 
of  the  work  itself,  and  of  the  display,  which  it  furnished  of  his  per- 
fections. If  this  be  admitted,  as  it  probably  will  be  by  every 
sober  man ;  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  we  ought,  according 
to  this  scheme,  to  expect  any  other  work  of  God,  of  still  greater 
importance,  and  more  glorious  to  the  divine  character,  than  the 
Creation  itself  to  be  commemorated  with  equal  or  greater  solem- 
nity. But  the  Work  of  Redemption,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  styled 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  Kew  Creation,  is  a  more  glorious  work,  than 
that  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This  doctrine  may 
be  elucidated  by  the  following  considerations. 
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In  the  first  place,  The  agent  m  both  these  world  i$  tke  aami*  Si. 
Paul  expressly  declares,  That  Christ  m  the  beginning  laid  Alt 
foundations  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  heavens  are  Uu  work  of  his  handM  § 
Heb.  i.  10 ;  and  thai  ail  things^  visAle  and  tnrmMe,  were  ereoied 
by  himj  and  for  Aim.  CoK  i.  16.  St.  JoAn,  also,  teaches  us,  that 
all  things  were  madi  fty  him ;  and  thai  withtmi  hm  there  mat  nai 
one  ihi^  tnadsj  which  has  existed,  John  i«  3.  J%e  same  Ptrwonj 
therefore^  is  hmoured  in  a  commemoration  of  both  these  wonder- 
ful works. 

Secondly  ;  The  End  of  a  work,  that  is,  lAi  teoManfor  which  ii  « 
done,  is  of  more  importance,  than  ihe  work  Usttf.  Tnis  truth  will 
be  admitted  on  all  nands.  No  Intelligent  being,  who  claims  the 
character  of  wisdom,  ever  undertakes  a  work  without  an  end  suf- 
ficiently important  to  iustify  the  means,  adopted  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Much  less  will  this  be  sumKMed  otGod.  But  the  End sf 
Creation  is  Providence^  and  of  all  the  works  of  Pkovidence,  ike 
work  of  Redemption,  or  the  J{ew  Creation,  is  imealcaUbly  the  moii 
important ;  the  hinge,  on  which  all  the  rest  turn ;  the  work,  to- 
wards the  completion  of  which  all  the  rest  are  directed :  in  a  word, 
the  End  of  them  all.  Accordingly,  St.  Paul  says.  Who  created 
all  things  by  Jeius  Chrisi,  to  the  inteni,  thai  now  unto  Principaii' 
Ues,  asui  powers,  m  heavenlyplaces,  might  be  known,  by  the  CKufrA, 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  Godi  7%e  di^iday  ofihe  Wisdom  ^^  Ood, 
by  the  Church,  m  the  work  {^Redemption,  was  iherefore,  the  tnlenl, 
Or  End,  for  which  all  things  were  created  by  Jesus  Christ,  Widl- 
6ut  the  work  of  Redemption,  then,  the  purpose  of  God  in  creatini^ 
all  things,  and  the  real  use  of  the  things  themselves,  would  have 
been  pnevented. 

Thnrdly }  The  s%ferior  importance  of  the  Jfew  Creation  is  evident 
m  this  fact}  thai  the  old  creation,  by  its  unceasing  changes,  cof^ 
tinually  decays  and  degenerates,  while  the  Jiew  Creation  becomes  by 
iis  own  changes  %mceasingly  brighter  and  better. 

Fourthly  ;  The  old  creation  is  a  transiiorv  work,  made  for  eo^ 
sunmtion  by  fire :  whereas  the  Am  is  iniendeafor  eternal  auraiion. 

Thus  from  the  Nature  of  the  case  there  is  ample  room  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  work  of  Redemption  might,  hj  divine  appointment, 
DC  commemorated  prefereblv  to  the  work  ot  creation. 

3.  h  is  expressly  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  thai  the  Work  ^ 
Redemption  shall  be  commemorated  m  pr^ertnce  to  the  work  ^ 
Creation,  Is.  Ixv.  17,  18. 

fhr  behold,  saith  God,  /  creaie  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth  f 
and  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  neither  shall  it  come  isUo 
mind.  Bui  be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice  for  ever,  in  that  which  I  creaie : 
for  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  my  people  a  joy.  In 
this  passage  of  Scripture  we  are  informed,  that  God  designed  to 
create  what  in  the  first  of  these  verses  is  called  new  heavens  and  a 
new  earth,  '  This,  in  the  second  verse,  is  explained  in  simple  lan- 
guage ;  and  is  said  to  be  creating  the  people  of  God  a  joy  and  a  re^ 
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joking*  In  other  words,  it  is  no  other  than  redeeming^  and  sancti- 
fying^  the  souls  of  men  ;  by  means  of  which  they  become  a  rejoicing 
to  Croci,  and  to  each  oiherm 

In  this  declaration  of  the  Prophet  there  are  two  things,  particu* 
larly  claiming  our  attention.  Tne  first  is,  that  the  New  Creation, 
or  the  Woric  of  Redemption,  is  of  far  neater  importance  in  the 
eye  of  God|^  than  the  former  creation.  The  second  is  an  express 
prediction,  that  the  former  creation  shall  not  be  remembered  by 
tiie  Church,  nor  come  into  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  shall  not  be 
commemorated.  This  I  understand,  as  almost  all  similar  Jewish 
jdirases  are  to  be  understood,  in  a  comparative  sense ;  and  sup- 
pose the  Prophet  to  intend,  that  it  shall  be  far  less  remembered^ 
and  commemorated ;  as  being  of  fiu*  less  importance. 

That  this  passage  refers  to  the  times  of  the  Evangelical  dispen- 
sation is  certain  max  the  {vediction  itself:  since  the  new  Creation 
is  the  very  subject  of  it,  and  the  commencement  of  that  dispensa- 
tion. It  is  ecfoally  evident,  also,  firom  the  whole  strain  of  the 
chapter. 

This  passage  appears  to  me  to  place  the  &ct  in  the  clearest  light, 
that  a  particiuari  superior,  and  extracudinary  commemorauon  of 
the  Work  of  Redemption  by  the  Christian  Cnurch,  in  all  its  vari- 
ous ages,  was  a  part  of  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  and  was  de- 
signed by  him  to  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  his  providence. 
But  there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  public,  solemn  commemo- 
ration of  this  work  by  the  Christian  Church,  except  that,  which  is 
holden  on  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  or  the  day,  in  which  Christ 
completed  this  great  work  bv  his  resurrection  fit>m  the  dead. 
This  prophecy  has,  therefore,  oeen  unfulfilled,  so  for  as  I  see,  un- 
less it  has  been  fulfilled  in  this  very  manner.  But  if  it  has  been  ful- 
filled in  this  manner ;  then  this  manner  of  iulfiUine  it  has  been  agree- 
able to  the  true  intention  of  the  Prophecy,  and  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  God  expressed  in  it ;  and  is,  therefore,  that  very  part  of 
the  system  of  his  Providence,  which  is  here  unfolded  to  mankind. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  former  Insti- 
tution is  still  substantially  preserved.  The  Sabbath  still  returns 
upon  one  day  in  seven.  The  great  facts,  that  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  m  them  t>,  and  rested 
the  seventh  day,  are  still  presented  to  the  mind  in  their  full  force. 
The  work  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth  is,  therefore,  re- 
gularly commemorated,  according  to  the  original  institution  of 
God  :  while  the  New  Creation,  as  its  importance  demands,  and  as 
this  prophecy  directiv  foretels,  takes  its  own  superior  place  in  the 
commemoration.  Tnus  the  Institution,  instead  of  being  abrogated 
in  every  respect,  is  only  changed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  enlarge 
its  usefulness  and  importance  to  mankind,  and  to  become  a  solemn 
memorial  of  two  wonderful  works  of  God,  instead  of  one.  The  Sab^ 
bath  itself  is  unchanged.  It  still  returns  at  the  end  of  seven  days. 
k  is  still  a  memorial  of  the  Creation.    But  the  Institution  is  enlarg- 
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ed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  commemorate,  al^,  the  work  of  Re- 
demption. 

With  this  Pkophecjr  &ct8  have  corresponded  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  All  Christiaiis  commemorate  tne  woric  of  Creation  in 
their  prayers  and  praises,  their  religious  meditations  and  discourses, 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  But  everv  Christian  perfectly  well 
knows,  that  the  work  of  Redemp^n  nolds  a  for  higher  place  in 
every  -private,  and  in  every  publuf^  religious  service ;  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  declaration  of  God  in  this  passage,  the  former  ii 
CCHnparatively  n»i  remembered,  neither  doee  ti  come  mio  mind.  At 
the  same  time,  ;,the  Work  of  Redemption  is  not  merely  the  chie( 
bat  the  only,  meanA  of  originating  holiness  in  the  soul,  and  alto- 
gether the  principal  means  of  advancing  it  towards  perfection.  In 
every  respect,  dierefore,  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  now  better  suit- 
ed to  the  great  ends  of  the  Institoticm,  than  the  mginal  day.  Until 
the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection,  the  seventh  day  commemorated 
the  most  glorious  work,  which  God  had  ever  accomplished,  and 
the  most  wonderful  display  of  the  divine  perfections.  But  by  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  a  new,  and  fiaj-  more  riorious,  work  was 
finished.  While  the  Sabbadi,  therefore,  was  by  divme  appointr 
ment  kept  on  the  seventh  day,  it  vras  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  most  glorious  work  of  God,  which  luui  ever 
taken  place.  But  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  first  day  ot 
the  week  was  plainly  better  fitted,  than  any  other  day,  to  become 
a  religious  memorial  of  both  these  wonderfiil  works,  by  being  the 
day,  on  which  Christ  arose  fi-om  the  dead,  and  by  returning  reg^ 
ularly  at  the  end  of  every  six  da^.  Whatever  other  opinions 
we  adopt  concerning  this  subject,  it  must,  I  think,  be  reaaily  ac« 
knowleo^ed,  that  no  other  day  could  possibly  combine  all  these 
advanta^s. 

This  important  consideration  seems  to  be  plainly  intimated  in 
the  text.     Jtemember  the  Sabbath  dajfj  to  keep  it  holy*     The  sevenih 
dm/  is  the  Sabbathm    In  nw  days  the  Lord  made  hmven  and  earthy 
the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  is:  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sab* 
bath  dinf,  and  hallowed  it.    It  cannot  escape  the  notice  of  every 
reader  of  this  passage,  that  the  duty  of  remembering  the  Sabbath, 
to  keep  it  holy,  enjoined  at  the  beginning,  and  the  blessing  and 
consecration  mentioned  at  the  end,  are  applied  to  the  Sabbath, 
and  not  to  the  day ;  and  that  the  seventh  day  is  declared  to  be  the 
SMath  dagj  ot  the  day  on  which  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  holden. 
The  meaning  of  this  is  obviously,  that  the  seventh  day  is,  or  was 
at  that  time,  the  existing  day  of  the  Sabbath ;  without  deteimining 
how  long  it  should  continue  to  possess  this  character.    God  es- 
tablished it  indefinitely ;  and  unless  he  should  be  pleased  to  change 
it,  perpetuaUy,  as  the  day  of  the  Sabbath.    But  on  whatever  day 
he  should  think  fit  to  establish  the  Sabbath,  it  was  to  be  remember- 
ed, and  kept  holy.     The  blessing,  also,  and  the  sanctjfication, 
were  annexed  to  the  Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  the  seventh.    In  thia 
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manner  the  ChrisUan  Church  became  informed  of  their  dutv,  when- 
ever the  day  should  be  changed ;  and,  if  they  performea  it  &ith- 
fully,  were  assured  of  this  peculiar  blessing.  Thus,  also,  they 
were  preserved  from  the  fears,  which  might  otherwise  arise,  of 
losing  the  blessing  annexed  to  the  Sabbath,  whenever  the  day,  on 
which  it  should  be  hoMen,  should  be  changed.  Had  the  blessioff, 
in  this  command,  been  annexed  to  the  seventh  day,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  occasioned  an  immovable  perplexity  to  the  Christian 
Church,  had  they  found  the  present  account  of  the  Sabhath  con- 
tained in  the  New  Testament. 

3.   The  hundred  and  eighUenik  Ptahn  ii  a  dirtci  prtdiction^  that' 
the  day  o/ChrisPs  resurrection  was  iobtthe  dajf  on  which  the  Sabbath 
should  be  holden  under  the  Gospelm 

In  the  14th  verse  of  this  Psalm  the  divine  writer  declares,  that 
the  Lord  is  his  strength^  and  hts  song  ;  and  is  become  his  salvation. 
This  fact  we  know  was  accomplished,  when  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead.  In  consequence  of  this  great  event,  he  hears  the  voice  of 
rejoicings  and  of  salvation,  in  the  tabernacles  of  the  righteous  ;  or  in 
the  house  of  God.  In  the  1 9th  verse,  he  says,  Open  to  me  the  gates 
of  righteousness.  Iwillpraise  thee  ;  for  them  hast  heard  me,  and  art 
become  my  salvation.  This  event  he  again  describes  in  a  new  and 
under  a  very  different  image  :  The  Stone  which  the  builders  refused, 
is  become  the  headstone  of  the  comer.  He  then  subjoined,  This  is 
the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made :  that  is,  the  day  which  Christ 
consecrated,  or  made  into  a  holv  day,  when  he  became  the  head- 
stone of  the  corner :  that  is,  when  he  arose  from  the  dead.  He  then 
adds,  H^e  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it :  that  is,  We,  the  Righteous ; 
the  Church  of  God ;  (for  in  their  name  he  speaks  throughout  all 
the  latter  nart  of  this  Psalm,  whether  speaking  in  the  singular,  or 

flural.)  In  their  name  he  says,  in  the  following  vei*se,  Save  notr, 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord  !  0  Lord!  I  beseech  thee,  send  now  prosperi- 
hf.  blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  words 
of  the  two  last  mentioned  verses  are  applied  directly  to  Christ  by 
the  multitudes  who  accompanied  him  in  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  The  multitudes,  saith  St.  Matthew,  cried,  saying.  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  !  Hosanna  in  the  highest !  The  words  of  the  last  verse 
are  also  applied  by  Christ  to  himself,  Matt.  xxiv.  39,  For  I  say  unto 
you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  hencefwth,  till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  comment  of  the  multi- 
tudes is  reasonably  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  in 
general.  That  of  Christ,  and  that  of  St.  Peter,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  discourse,  are  the  decisive  law  of  interpretation  to  the 
Christian  Church.  We  arc,  therefore,  warranted  to  conclude,  that 
the  Psalmist  here  declares  not  only  the  joy  and  gladness  of  the 
Christian  Church  m  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  in  the  dm  on 
which  he  arose :  for  he  says.  This  is  the  dajf  which  the  Lord  hath 
made,  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.     This  day  be  also  declares 
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to  be  a  day  of  public  worship ;  a  dav,  on  which  the  gates  of  righif 
eousnese  were  to  be  opened^  and  the  AghteouB^  or  the  Church  as  a 
body,  were  to  enter  them,  and  on  which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  to  bless  them,  (in  the  Jewish  language,  or  language  of  the  Tem- 
ple service)  out  of  the  house  of  the  Loruf  or  in  language  adapted 
to  the  Christian  manner  of  worship,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The 
substance  of  this  comment  is  beaiitiiully  given  by  Dr.  Watts  in  the 
two  following  stanzas. 

The  work,  O  Lord,  is  thine, 
And  wond'rous  in  our  eyvt ; 
*    This  day  declares  it  all  dinne, 
This  day  did  Jtsns  rise. 

This  Is  the  jdorlons  day, 

Tliat  our  Redeemer  made  % 
Let  us  rejoice,  and  sing,  and  pray ; 

Let  all  the  Charoh  be  glad. 

4.  Christ  has  indicated,  that  the  Seventh  day  should  cease  to  be  tie 
SiMath  after  his  resurrection. 

In  Matthew  ix.  14,  we  are  informed,  that  the  disciples  of  John 
came  to  him,  and  inquired  of  him  why  his  disciples  did  not  ftst,  ai 
well  as  themselves,  and  the  Pharisees*  Christ  replied,  Can  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is 
with  them  f  But  the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be 
taken  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast.  Christ  was  crucified| 
and  buried,  on  Friday.  At  the  close,  then,  of  this  day  he  was 
taken  from  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber ;  that  is,  from  his 
disciples.  Throughout  Saturday  he  lay  in  the  grave.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  Christian  StUfbath,  he  was  restored  to  them 
again.  This,  then,  became  to  them  the  proper  season  of  fasting, 
accordine  to  his  own  declaration.  But  the  Sabbath  was  a  festival 
from  the  oeginning.  Such  it  continues  to  be  unto  the  end.  That 
it  was  to  be  such  to  the  Christian  Church  is  amply  proved  by  the 
passage,  formerly  quoted  from  Is.  Ivi.  6,  7,  and  from  the  express 
declarations,  just  now  quoted  from  the  118th  Psabn.  Fasting  on 
this  day  can,  therefore,  never  accord  with  its  original  and  universal 
design.  But  on  the  seventh  day,  the  day  during  which  he  lay  in 
the  grave,  as  he  informs  us,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  fast.  In 
tlus  declaration  it  is  indicated,  not  obscurely,  that  the  seventh  day 
would  soon  cease  to  be  a  season,  fitted  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  reflection,  that  this  season  of 
Christ's  extreme  humiliation  is  the  most  improper  period  conceiva- 
ble/or commemorating,  with  joy  and  glamess,  the  wonderful  work 
of  Redsmption.  Every  thin^,  in  this  season,  must  appear  to  a 
Christian  to  demand  humiliation  and  mourning,  rather  tnan  exulta- 
tion. During  this  period  the  enemies  of  Christ  prevailed  against 
him ;  and  the  Serpent,  according  to  the  first  prophecy  ever  given 
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.  concernine  him  to  this  world,  (netful  his  heeL  To  rejoice  on  this 
day  wouldDe  to  lay  hold  on  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  greatest  suf- 
ferings, and  deepest  humiliation,  as  the  proper  season  for  our  great- 
est exultation.  This,  certainly,  was  not  the  conduct  of  the  Apos- 
tles, '^^y  mourned  in  the  most  melancholy  and  distressing 
manner.  Nor  do  they  appear  ever  to  have  regarded  the  Seventh 
day,  afterwards,  as  the  holy,  joyfiil  rest  of  Goo.  On  the  contrary, 
they  transferred  this  festival  to  another  day. 

5.  T%e  Apostles  J  hy  their  examples  j  have  decisively  taught  u»f 
that  the  day  of  Christ'^s  Resurrection  was  to  be  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  Christ 
met  his  disciples,  assembled  together.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
week  following,  he  met  them,  again  assembled  together.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  at  the  feast,  called  Pentecost^  the  Spirit  de- 
scended in  a  miraculous  and  glmous  manner  upon  the  Apostles. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  disciples  assembled  together 
customarily,  to  break  breads  and  to  make  charitable  contributions 
for  their  suflfering  brethren.  From  the  three  first  of  these  facts, 
it  is  plain  that  Christ  thought  fit  to  honour  this  day  with  pecul- 
iar tokens  of  his  approbation.  From  the  last,  that  the  Apos- 
tles thought  themselves  warranted  to  devote  it  to  religious  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  already  shown  above,  and  sufficiently,  that  God  has  ab- 
solutely prohibited  all  men,  under  severe  denunciations,  and  with 
terrible  expressions  of  his  anger,  either  to  form  Religious  histitur 
tionSj  or  to  substitute  their  own  Institutions  for  his.     It  is  clearly 
impossible,  that  the  Apostles,  who  have  taught  us  this  very  doc- 
trine, should,  under  the  influence  of  Inspiration,  disobey  him  in 
this  interesting  particular  by  forming  so  remarkable  a  Religious 
Institution ;  abohshing  that  of  God ;  and  substituting  their  own  in 
its  place.     Nothing  is  more  evident  to  me,  than  that  this  example 
has  all  the  weight,  which  can  be  attached  to  any  precept  whatev-, 
er.     This  will  especially  appear,  if  we  remember,  that  Peter  with 
the  eleven  Apostles  celebrated  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  that 
Paul  and  his  followers  did  the  same.     Paul  received  his  Gospel 
immediately  fi*om  Christ ;  and  informs  us  in  Gralatians  i.  2,  tnat 
the  Apostles  at  Jer%ualem  added  nothing  to  him.     For  three  years 
he  never  saw  one  of  them ;  and  had  not  the  remotest  correspon- 
dence with  them.     All  the  doctrines  therefore,  which  Paul  ac- 
knowledged, he  received  directly  from  Christ ;  and  was  indebted 
for  none  of  them  to  his  companions  in  the  Apostleship.     Yet  Peter 
and  his  followers  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  rcli- 
^ous  day ;  and  Paul  and  his  followers  observed  the  same.     This 
is  evident  from  his  direction  to  the  Churches  at  Galaiia  and  Co- 
rinth to  lay  by  them  somewhat  on  the  first  day  of  the  zoeek^  for  the 
poor  Saints  at  Jerusalem.     The  reason,  why  the  first  day  of  the 
^<    (ireek  is  pitched  upon  for  this  purpose,  is  obviously  this  :  that  they 
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assembled  customarily  on  the  first  daj  of  the  week  for  religious 
purposes.  Accordingly,  in  ^cts  zx«  7,  we  are  informed,  that  the 
disciples  in  Tnms  came  together  an  the  first  day  of  the  weekj  to 
break  bread}  and  that  Paul  preached  unto  them^  continuing  his 
speech  until  midnight.  But  whence  did  these  persons,  thus  sepa- 
rated, derive  this  agreement  in  their  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  ?  The  only  answer,  which  can  be  given  to  this  ques- 
tion, is.  From  the  Inspiration  which  guided  them  both.  Had  they 
been  uninspired ;  their  agreement  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  where 
they  acted  independently  of  each  other,  would  have  proved,  that 
they  derived  the  doctrine,  and  the  practice  grounded  on  it,  from  a 
common  source.  Their  character  as  inspired  men,  and  Apostles, 
proves  beyond  debate,  that  the  common  source,  from  which  they 
thus  harmoniously  derived  a  religious  Institution,  was  God, 

6.  The  same  doctrine  is  proved  from  the  already  cited  passage^ 
Rev.  i.  10 ;  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord?s  day. 

From  this  declaration  it  is  evident,  that  in,  or  about  the  year 
96,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written  and  published,  there  was  a 
day,  known,  and  observed,  by  Christians,  generally,  as  the  Lord's 
day.  This  appellation  was,  I  presume,  derived  from  the  passage, 
before  quoted  from  the  118th  Psalm.  In  which  it  is  said  con- 
cerning the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  This  is  the  day^  which  the 
Lord  hath  made :  that  is,  hath  made  of  a  common  into  a  holy 
day ;  or,  in  other  words,  consecrated  to  himself.  But  the  day, 
pointed  out  in  this  passage,  is  the  day  on  which  Christ  rose  from 
the  dead. 

That  this  was  in  fact,  the  day,  styled  by  St.  John  the  Lord's 
Day^  is  unanswerably  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Church :  and 
it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  Sabbath,  or  holy  rest,  together  with 
all  the  religious  services  pertaining  to  it,  were  celebrated  by  the 
Church  on  this  day.  Every  one,  who  has  read  with  attention  the 
New  Testament,  must  have  observed,  that  there  is  no  hint,  as  well 
as  no  precept,  directing  Christians  to  celebrate  the  seventh  day  as 
holy  time.  The  ancient  Christians,  particularly  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, when  they  had  occasion  to  preach  to  the  Jews^  or  to  assem- 
ble with  them,  entered  into  their  synagogues  on  the  seventh  day, 
and  undoubtedly  worsHipped  with  them  in  their  manner ;  but 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe,  either  from  the  Acts,  or 
from  the  Epistles,  that  they  ever  assembled  of  their  own  accord, 
on  that  day,  for  religious  services,  in  a  regular,  or  customary 
manner. 

Ignatius^  a  companion  of  the  Apostles,  says,  in  so  many  words, 
"  Let  us  no  more  sabbatize  ;"  that  is,  keep  the  Jewish  Sabbadi, 
"  but  let  us  keep  the  Lord's  dav,  on  which  our  Life  arose." 

Justin  Martyr^  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  second  century,  says,  ''  On  the  day,  called  Sunday,  is 
an  assembly  of  all,  who  live  in  the  city  or  country ;  and  the  me- 
moirs of  the  Apostles,  and  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,"  that  if, 
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the  Old  and  New  Testament,  "  arc  read."  For  this  he  assigns 
ihe  reasons  of  the  Christians ;  viz.  "  that  ft  was  the  day  on  which 
the  Creation  of  the  world  began,  and  on  which  Christ  arose  from 
the  dead." 

Irenaus^  a  disciple  of  Polycarp^  the  disciple  of  St.  John  him- 
self, who  lived  in  the  second  century,  says,  "  On  the  Lord's 
day  every  one  of  us,  Christians,  keeps  the  Sabbaih ;  meditat- 
ing in  the  law,"  or  Scriptures,  "  and  rejoicing  in  the  works  of 
God." 

Dyonysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth^  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Irenaus^ 
that  is,  m  the  second  century,  says  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  at 
Rome^  "  To-day  we  celebrate  the  Lord's  day,  when  we  read  your 
Epistle  to  us." 

Teriuilian^  who  also  lived  in  the  second  century,  speaks  of  the 
Lord's  day  as  a  Christian  solemnity. 

Pttavius  declares,  that "  but  one  Lord's  day  was  observed  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Church." 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  that  miserable  forgerj',  which  professes 
itself  to  have  been  written  by  the  Apostles,  and  is  styled.  The 
ApoBtolical  Const itutioiift  ;  but  which  was  plainly  the  work  of  some 
impostor,  living  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth,  century,  certainly  not  earlier,  it  is  directed,  that  Christians 
should  keep  both  the  Jewish  Subbuth  and  the  Lord's  day,  as  re- 
ligious festivals  ;  and  that  every  Sabbath,  bnt  one,  in  the  year,  and 
every  Lord's  day,  should  be  observed  in  this  maimer.  It  is  also 
true,  ihnt,  in  the  tiflh  century,  both  these  days  were  kept  in  this 
manner  by  Christians  generally,  except  the  Churches  of  Aome,  and 
Alexandria  ;  who  did  not  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  religi- 
ous day.  This  appears  by  the  testimony  of  both  Socrates  and 
Sozomen.  Concerning  tliis  subject  Pctailus  declares,  that  "  the 
most  holy  fathers  agreed,  that  the  Apostles  never  ordained  any 
thing  of  this  nature."  He  also  remarks,  that  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea^  which  probably  sat  about  tlie  year  30,3,  forbade  in  their 
29th  canon,  that  Christians  should  rest  from  labour  on  the  Sab- 
bath or  Seventh  day.  For  they  say,  '••  Christians  ought  not  to 
Judaize,  nor  to  rest  on  the  Sabbaih,  that  is,  tfu-  sevtnth  day  ;  but 
preferring  the  Lord's  day,  to  r('.>t,  if  indeed  it  should  be  in  their 
power,  as  Christians."* 

From  these  observations  it  is  jjlain,  that,  although  in  the  fifth 
century  many  Christians  had  reverted  to  the  observation  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  while  yet  they  universally  celel)ryte(l  the  Lord's 
day ;  yet  the  practice,  even  in  this  j)eriod  of  miserable  declension, 
was  by  no  means  universal.      The  Chuirhes  of  Kojne  and  ^/ex- 
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not  wonder  at  those,  especially  when  we  fmcl  among  ihcm  cele- 
brated ministers  of  religion,  who  admilUd  the  pmltclii/ti  atitl  invo- 
cation of  Samli  and  jilarlyrs,  should  admit  any  other  corrup- 
tion ;  and  that  they  should  construe  iliosp  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  speak  of  the  Sabbath,  as  erroneously  as  they  construed 
others. 

7.  Tht  same  truth  appears  i/i  Ma  great  fad  ;  that  God  hatper- 
pclnally  and  ghrimisli/  uniuxed  hh  blessing  to  tkt  Christian  Sab- 
hath. 

If  this  day  be  not  divinely  instituted;  then  God  hag  suAcred 
his  Church  to  disuse,  and  annihilate,  his  own  Institution,  and  sub- 
stitute one,  of  mere  human  device,  in  its  stead.  Will  this  be  be- 
lieved ?  But  this  is  not  all:  he  has  annexed  the  blessing,  which 
he  ori};ina!ly  united  to  the  Sabbath,  instituted  by  himself,  to  that, 
which  was  the  means  of  destroying  it.  and  which  was  established 


ly  human  s-'thority  merely.   After  requiring, 
lotiiine  tft\\  words,  and  forbiddinc  them  lo 


that  men  should  add 


Z  (he  plagues,  denounced  in  the  Scriptures, 
add  unto  ine  words  which  they  conluin ;  and 
ould  take  atcai/  out  of  the.  book  of  life  the  part 
take  amoi/from  the  tvords  icrittrn  in  tht  Scrip- 
ibelieve,  (hat  he  would  forsake,  that  he  has  for- 
VJtion}  an  Institution  of  this  magnitude;  an 
"  :vc  depended,  in  all  lands  anil  ages,  the  ob- 
texislcnce,  of  his  holy  Law  f  Can  any  man 
\  dreadfully  punished  Nadab  and  ^bihu  for 
,  in  a  case  of  fur  inferior  magnitude, 
iwn  in  its  stead,  would  not  only  not 
eeasiiigly  blfsii,  the  Christian  Church, 
iting  iu,  iniiiuiiy,  of  exactly  the  same 
degree  ?  The  Christian,  who  can  bc- 
d  to  heiicve  any  thing. 
concerning  the  Institution  of  God ;  the 
"ghl  he  iialiiiTi  lly  enough  extended  to 
piously  commemorating  Christ's  res- 
Y  in  such  a  rom  mem  oration, 
_  _  f  intruding  upon  a  divine  In- 
^r^fi^uce  olhers  to  think  favourably  of  their  conduct, 
^i^ase  in  hand,  the  Instiiution  ivas  begun  by  the  Apos- 
(lien  inspired  ;  chosen  followers  of  Christ ;  and  tne  erectors 
.ji*1iis  kingdom  in  llie  world.  If  they  sinned,  tlioy  sinned  wilfully, 
and  in  defiance  of  their  inspiration.  Wiih  ikftn,  however,  the 
blessing  began  to  be  annexed  to  this  day  in  a  most  wonderful  and 
glorious  manner.  From  thrm  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  contin- 
ued to  the  present  time.  To  this  day,  under  God,  as  a  primary 
mean,  mankind  arc  indebted  for  all  the  Religion,  which  has  been 
in  the  world  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  If,  then,  the  Christian 
Sabbath  is  not  a  divine  Institution ;  God  has  made  adevicc  of  man 


^^^.^riico  of  piety  ir 
^.•ftfiri  the  impiety  of  ii 
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a  more  powerful  support  to  his  spiritual  kingdom,  a  more  effica- 
cious iastrument  of  diffiising  truth  and  righteousness,  than  most, 
perhaps  than  all,  others :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has,  so  £ar  as 
t  adf  able  to  discern,  wholly  neglected,  and  forgotten,  a  most  soU 
emn  Institution  of  his  own.  Thus  a  human  device  has  been  a 
peculiar,  if  not  a  singular,  means  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
glory  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  men,  it 
would  seem,  will,  in  the  end,  have  whereof  to  glory  before  God, 

This  blessing  has  been  too  evident,  too  uniform,  and  too  long 
continued,  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  too  great,  and  too  wonderful,  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  On  this  day,  the  perfections  of  God,  man- 
ifested in  the  amazing  works  of  Creation  and  of  Redemption,  have, 
more  than  on  all  others,  been  solemnly,  gratefully,  and  loyfully,  i*e- 
membered  and  celebrated.  On  this  day,  millions  of  the  human  race 
faaye  been  born  unto  God.  On  this  day,  Christians  have  ever  found 
their  prime  blessings.  From  the  Word  and  Ordinances  of  God, 
firom  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  his  Church,  Christians  have  derived,  on  this  day,  more  than  on 
all  others,  the  most  delightful  views  of  the  divine  character,  clear 
apprehensions  of  their  own  duty,  lively  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God,  strength  to  overcome  temptations,  and  glorious  anticipations 
of  immortality.  Take  this  day  from  the  Calendar  of  the  Christian, 
and  all  that  remains  will  be  cloudy  and  cheerless.  Religion  will 
instantly  decay.  lenorancc,  error,  and  vice,  will  immediately  tri- 
umph ;  the  sense  of  duty  vanish  ;  morak  fade  away ;  the  acknowl- 
edgment, and  even  the  remembrance,  of  God  be  far  removed  from 
mankind ;  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  cease  to  sound ;  and  the 
communication  between  earth  and  heaven  be  cut  off  for  ever. 


SERMON  CVII. 

FOURTH    COMMANDMENT.— -OBJECTIONS    ANSWERED^ 


Hebbxws  iv,  9i«— TAere  remairuthf  thereforCf  Rest  to  the  people  of  Ood. 

IN  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  have,  according  to  the 
scheme  originally  proposed,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Perpetual  Es" 
tahlishnunt  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  divine  Institution  ;  and  to  show^ 
that  the  day,  on  which  it  is  by  divine  appointment  to  be  holden  by  the 
Christian  Church,  is  the  day  of  Christ^s  Resurrection* 

In  the  following  discourse,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  Ob- 
jections, which  have  been  made  to  this  doctrine*  As  all  the  impor- 
tant objections,  within  my  knowledge,  are  adduced  by  the  late 
Archdeacon  Paley,  it  is  my  design  to  reply  to  this  respectable  wri- 
ter in  form :  such  a  reply  being,  in  my  own  apprehension,  all  that 
is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  subject  at  large. 

The  text  I  consider  as  a  direct  assertion,  that  there  is  a  Sabbath 
in  the  Christian   Church,  explained  by  the   verse  following  to  be 
founded  an  the  fact,  that  Christ  rested  from  his  labours  in  the  work 
of  Redemption  ;  as  the  seventh  day  Sabbath  was  founded  on  thefact, 
that  God  rested  on  that  day  from  his  labours  in  the  work  of  Creation. 
For  he,  that  hath  entered  into  his  rest,  even  he  hath  rested  from  his 
works,  as  God  did  from  his  own.     The  word,  translated  Rest,  in 
the  text,  is  SaS^aritTfAo^.     Alnsworth,  a  man  eminently  Qualified  to 
judge  of  this  subject,  translates  Ex.  xvi.  23,  thus :    This  is  thaty 
which  Jehovah  hath  spoken:  To-morrow  is  the  ScUfbatism,  the  Sab^ 
bath  of  holiness,  to  Jehovah.     In  the  same  manner  he  translates 
Ex.  xxxi.  15,  Lev.  xxiii.  3,  and  xxv.  4.     In  commenting  on  Ex. 
xvi.  23,  he  says,  ^^Sabbatism,  Rest:  that,  is.  Rest,  or  cessation. 
But  as  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  is  retained  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
Greek  Za^^arov,  so  the  Hebrew  Shabbathon,  here  used,  is  by  the 
Apostle  2a€€aTi(f|*oc,  in  Heb.  iv.  9."    The  verse  ought  therefore  to 
be  rendered,  There  remaineth,  therefore,  a  Sabbatism,  or  Holy  Sab- 
bath to  the  people  of  God :  and  this  day  the  following  verse  proves 
to  be  the  day,  on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 

The  reason,  why  I  have  not  adduced  this  passaee  of  Scripture, 
together  with  those  immediately  connected  with  it,  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine  under  debate,  is,  that  a  comment  on  a  paragraph,  so  ob- 
scurely written,  and  demanding  so  particular  an  explanation,  must 
be  very  long ;  and  would  probably  be  very  tedious  to  many  of  my 
audience. 

1.  The  first  and  great  objection  of  Dr.  Paley  to  the  Perpetuity 
of  the  Sabbath  is,  that  the  account  of  its  original  Institution  is 


y 
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found  in  the  following  passage  :  Ex.  xvi.  22 — 30.  And  it  came  to 
pass  J  that  on  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much  breads  two 
amers  for  one  man  ;  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and 
tolJT  Juoses*  And  he  said  wito  them^  Jliis  i^  that  which  the  Ijord 
hath  said  J  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabhath  unto  the  Lord : 
Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day ,  and  seethe  that  ye  will  seethe  ; 
and  that  which  remaineth  ortr,  lay  up  for  you,  to  be  kept  until  the 
morning.  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning  as  Moses  bade.  And 
Moses  said^  Eat  that  to-day^  for  to-day  is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord : 
to-day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field.  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it^ 
bui  on  the  seventh  day  which  is  the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  sJiall  be  none. 
And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went  out  some  of  the  people  on  the 
seventh  day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  laws  ? 
See,  for  that  the  Lorahath  given  you  the  Sabbath,  therefore  hegiveth 
you  on  the  sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days  :  abide  ye  every  man  in 
his  place  ;  let  no  man  go  out  of  his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  So 
the  people  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

The  argument,  here,  is  wholly  derived  from  this  phraseology : 
To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  To-day 
is  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord ;  and,  The  Lord  hath  given  you  the  Sab- 
bath. In  those  expressions  Dr.  Paley  thinks  he  finds  the  first  In- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath.  In  my  view,  however,  after  examining 
long,  and  often,  the  arguments  of  this  respectable  Writer,  they 
appear  to  lead  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  Jt  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  whole  argument  depends  on  the  firtt  of  these  passages  ; 
because,  that  being  once  introduced,  the  rest  would,  in  the  case 
supposed,  follow  it  of  course  ;  and  because  they  refer  directly  to 
it,  and  are  grounded  upon  it. 

As  a  preface  to  the  answer,  which  I  intend  to  make  to  this  argu- 
ment, I  remark,  that  the  words  of  Moses  are  addressed  to  the  El- 
ders of  Israel,  who  had  complained  to  him  of  the  improper  conduct 
of  their  countrymen,  for  gathering  twice  as  much  bread  on  the 
sixth  day,  as  they  customarily  gathered  on  other  days.  As  Moses 
had  forbidden  them  to  leave  of  it  till  morning ;  and  undoubtedly 
by  divine  Inspiration  ;  the  Elders  supposed .  their  countrymen  to 
have  trespassed,  in  collecting  this  double  quantity  upon  the  sixth 
day.     Upon  this  part  of  the  story  I  observe, 

1 .  That  the  division  of  time  into  Weeks  was  perfectly  known  to  the 
Israelites.  This  is  proved  by  the  phrases,  the  sixth  day,  and  the 
seventh  day  ;  obviously  referring  to  the  days  of  the  week,  and  not 
to  the  days  of  the  month.  Now  J  ask.  Whence  had  these  people 
this  scheme  in  dividing  time,  unless  from  the  history  of  the  Crea- 
tion, traditionarily  conveyed  down  to  them  ?  This  tradition,  it 
will  be  obser\'ed,  could  come  to  them  from  Adam,  through  six  per- 
sons :  Methuselah,  Shem,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Joseph,  and  Amram. 

2.  Although  in  the  fifth  verse  God  informed  Moses,  that  the  Con- 
gregation should  gather  twice  as  much  on  the  sixth  day  ;  it  seems 
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highly  probable^  tfnot  absolutely  certamj  that  Moses  did  not  inform 
THEM :  for,  we  find,  that  the  Elders^  who  would^  I  think^  certainfy 
have  received  this  information  first,  were  plainly  ignorant  of  Um 
The  people,  therefore,  seem  to  have  supposed  the  ensuing  day  to 
be  the  Sabbath,  of  their  own  accord ;  and  for  this  reason  to  nave 
ventured  to  gather  a  double  quantity  of  manna,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  labour  Would  be  improper,  and  unlawful,  on  that  day. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  went  out,  from  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and  un- 
belief, and  probably  under  the  influence  of  an  idle  curiosity,  t« 
learn  whether  the  manna  would  descend  on  that  day,  contrary  to 
the  prediction  of  Moses,  or  not.  But  this  fact  affects  not  the  ar- 
gument in  hand. 

Let  me  now  ask,  whether  the  first  of  these  declarations  of  Moses^ 
This  is  that,  which  the  Lord  hath  said.  To-morrow  is  the  rest  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord,  is  the  language  of  a  man^  speaking  of  a 
thing  altogether  new,  and  unheard  of  ^  of  a  thine,  totally  different 
from  all  other  things,  hitherto  known  in  the  worla ;  or  tht  language 
of  a  man  referring  to  something  already  known,  and  speaking  to 
persons,  who,  although  acquainted  with  the  Institution  itself,  had 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  proper  day,  on  which  it  was  to  be 
holden ;  and  were,  therefore,  uncertain  with  respect  to  this  point  ? 
Were  two  of  us  to  appoint  a  future  day  of  the  month,  (say  the 
second  of  December)  for  the  transaction  of  certain  business ;  a 
third,  who  was  present,  would  naturally  observe,  if  such  was  the 
fact,  that  the  second  of  December  will  be  the  Sabbath.  Or  were 
we  conversing  upon  the  same  subject,  on  the  first  of  December,  the 
same  person  would  naturally  say,  "  To-morrow  is  the  Sabbath.'' 
These,  you  will  observe,  are  the  very  words  of  Moses.  Here  we 
are  unmindful,  and  through  forgetfulness  ignorant,  that  the  Sabbath 
is  to  take  place  on  that  day.  Yet  we  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Institution,  generally;  and  that  we  are  acquainted  with  it, 
this  phraseology  is  direct  proof:  because  it  sprines  from  these 
very  circumstances ;  and  would,  in  the  case  stated,  Be  used  by  all 
men. 

But  if  the  Institution  was  wholly  unknown,  would  not  the  reply 
be  made  in  terms  equivalent  to  the  following :  "  We  cannot  meet 
on  the  morrow,  or  the  second  of  December,  for  this  business :  be- 
cause the  Legislature  has  by  law  forbidden  all  the  inhabitants  to 
do  business  on  that  day ;  and  has  required  them  to  assemble  for 
the  worship  of  God,  and  to  abstain  from  every  secular  pursuit." 
To  this  answer  would  naturally  succeed  inquiries  concerning  the 
fact ;  the  time,  and  the  end,  of  passing  tne  law ;  the  motives, 
which  led  to  it ;  the  terms,  in  which  it  was  couched ;  its  requisi- 
tions, and  its  penalties.  No  instance,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  found, 
in  which  the  conversation  concerning  a  new  subject  of  this  nature 
would  be  such,  as  is  here  recorded  by  Moses  ;  or  in  which  it  would 
not  be  substantially  such,  as  J  have  recited.     On  the  contrary,  the 
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convf  nation,  in  the  case  which  I  have  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
hraeiitesy  is  always  exactly  that  of  Ahses. 

In  this  opinion  I  am  established  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
Israeiites  make  no  inquiry  concerning  this  supposed,  novel  Institu- 
tion ;  although  so  emmentlv  important,  and  so  plain  an  object  of 
rational  curiosity.  The  Elders  themselves,  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  against  the  supposed  transercssion  of  the  people,  ask  no  ques- 
tions, and  make  no  reply.  It  the  Institution  was  new,  and  now 
first  made  known  to  them ;  this  conduct  is  unaccountable.  But  if 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  Institution,  and  doubtful  concerning 
the  day,  it  was  perfectly  natural. 

The  reckoning  of  time,  at  this,  as  well  as  many  preceding  and 
succeeding  periods,  it  is  well  known,  was  extremely  lame  and 
confused.  The  hraelittSj  with  respect  to  this  subject,  laboured 
under  peculiar  disadvantages.  They  had  been  long  in  a  state  of 
servitude  ;  and  were  of  course  ignorant,  distressed,  and  naturally 
inattentive  to  this  and  other  subjects  of  a  similar  nature.  A  reck- 
oning would,  indeed,  be  kept  among  them,  however  ignorant. 
But  it  must  almost  necessarily  be  imperfect,  doubtful,  and  disputed. 
Different  opinions  concerning  time  would  of  course  prevail. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  causes  which  1  have  specified,  would 
make  them  forget  the  Institution  itself:  1  answer,  that  other  nations, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  forget  it ;  but  consecrated  the 
seventh  day  to  reUgious  worship ;  although  many,  perhaps  all, 
1)ecame  ignorant  of  the  day  itself.  We  ourselves  often  forget 
the  day  of  the  month,  and  week ;  while  yet  we  are  possessed 
of  the  most  exact  reckoning  of  time,  and  a  perfect  calendar ;  and 
are  reminded  of  our  time  by  so  many  books,  papers,  and  other 
means. 

Dr.  PcUei^  lays  much  stress  on  the  words,  contained  in  the  third 
declaration  of  Moses j  which  I  have  specified :  The  Lord  hath  given 
you  the  Sabbath.  In  the  23d  verse,  when  the  Elders  had  reported 
to  him  the  supposed  transgression  of  their  countrymen,  in  gathering 
a  double  portion  of  manna  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  he  an- 
swers :  This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said ;  To-morrow  is  the 
Rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord :  that  is,  God  declares  to 
you,  that  the  holy  rest  unto  himself  is  to  be  holden  on  the  mor- 
row. Bake  that^  which  ye  will  bake,  to-day  ;  and  seethe  ihat^  which 
ye  will  seethe  ;  and  that,  which  remaincth  over,  lay  up  for  you,  to  be 
kept  until  the  morning.  The  next  day  he  renewed  the  same  mo- 
nition ;  and  informed  them  further,  that  there  would  be  no  manna 
on  that  day ;  nor  on  the  seventh  day,  at  any  future  period. 
They  were,  therefore,  to  gather  it  on  six  days  of  the  week  only; 
and  on  every  sixth  day  to  provide  the  necessary  supply  for  the 
seventh. 

Some  of  the  people,  however,  went  out  to  gather  manna  on  that 
very  day ;  but  found  none.  Upon  this,  God  says  to  Moses,  How 
lotig  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  ?     See,  for  that  the  Lord 
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hath  given  you  the  Sabb€Uhj  therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  rixik  dag 
the  bread  of  two  days.  The  words,  the  Lord  hath  given  you  the 
Sabbath,^  are  perfectly  explained  by  the  original  declaratioo  of 
Moses  on  this  subject,  made  the  preceding  day.  To-morrom  i$  the 
rest  of  the  Holy  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord.  This  is  the  giving  of  the 
SablKLth,  here  referred  to ;  and  this,  I  flatter  myself,  has  been 
shown  to  be  something,  widely  different  from  originally  instituting 
the  Sabbath. 

The  obvious  explanation  of  these  words,  here  given,  equally 

explains  a  passage  in  Ezekiel  xx.  13,  and  another  in  Nehemiah 

ix.  14,  quoted  by  Dr.  Paley  for  the  same  purpose.     The  former 

of  these  is,  Moreover^  also,  I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  :    the  latter^ 

TTiau  madest  known  unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbath.     If  the  passage  in 

Ezekiel  refers  to  the  Sabbath  at  all ;  which  may  be  douoted ;  it  is 

merely  a  repetition  of  the  words  oi Moses.  If  it  refers  to  the  various 

fasts  and  feasts  of  the  Jews,  frequently  denominated  sabbaths  ;  it 

has  no  connexion  with  the  subject.     The  latter  of  these  passages 

accords  more  naturally,  and  obviously,  with  the  account  which 

has  been  here  given,  than  with  that  of  Dr.  Paley.   Neither  of  them, 

it  is  perfectly  plain,  furnishes  the  least  additional  support  to  his 

opinion. 

Another  argument  for  the  same  purpose  is  derived  by  this  re- 
spectable writer  from  the  following  declaration,  Ex.  xxxi.  16, 17. 
/r,  that  is,  the  Sabbath,  if  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children  of 
Israel  for  ever.  The  same  thing  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekul 
in  nearly  the  same  terms.  Upon  this  Dr.  Paley  observes,  ^'  Now 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how  the  oabbath  could  be  a 
sien  between  God  ana  the  people  of  Israel,  unless  the  observance. 
of  it  was  peculiar  to  that  people,  and  designed  to  be  so.'' 

The  only  question  of  importance,  here,  is,  whether  the  fact,  that 
the  Sabbath  is  made  a  sign  between  God  and  Israel,  made  it  cease 
to  be  a  memorial  of  the  display  of  the  divine  perfections,  accom- 
plished in  the  Creation.  If  not ;  then  the  Sabbath  still  remained 
at  that  time,  and  remains  now,  such  a  memorial.  But,  I  presume, 
neither  Dr.  Paley  himself,  nor  any  other  man,  would  say,  that 
God,  in  making  the  Sabbadi  a  sign  between  him  and /^rae/,  mtend- 
ed  to  release  them  from  commemorating,  on  that  day,  his  perfec- 
tions,  thus  displayed  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  his  own  solemn 
commemoration  of  them,  when  he  rested  at  the  close  of  this  work 
upon  the  seventh  day.  But  if  the  Israelites  were  not  released  fi^m 
this  commemoration  by  the  passage  in  question ;  the  rest  of  man- 
kind could  be  affected  by  it  in  no  manner  whatever. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  ordinance  which  made  the  Sabbath  a  sign 
to  the  Israelites  was  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Deca- 
logue ;  and  cannot  affect  that  law,  even  remotely ;  as  I  shall 
soon  demonstrate.  In  the  same  manner  the  Sabbath  was  made 
a  memorial  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  bondage 
of  Egypt^  and  a  tvpe  of  the  promised  rest  in  Canaan.  These 
Vol.  hi.  '  32 
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were  all  merely  additional  uses  of  the  Sabbath,  to  which  it  was 
happily  applied,  because  they  perfectly  harmonized  with  its  original 
design. 

In  Deuteronomy  vi.  8,  Mo9es,  after  reciting  the  Decalogue,  and 
the  summary  of  it  contained  in  the  two  great  commands  of  the  Mor- 
al law,  says  to  Israel^  Thou  shalt  bind  them^  for  a  sign^  upon  thine 
hand*  A  sign  which  the  Israelites,  by  the  command  of  God,  were 
to  bind  upon  their  hands,  was  a  sign  between  God  and  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  the  Sabbath.  Now  I  ask  whether  it  would 
be  proper  to  say,  that  ^^  it  docs  not  seem  easy  to  understand  how 
the  decalogue,  and  the  two  great  commands  m  which  it  is  summed 
up,  could  be  a  sij^n  between  God  and  the  people  of  hraelj  unless 
the  observance  of  them  was  peculiar  to  that  people,  and  designed 
to  be  so." 

What  ^vas  intended  by  making  the  Sabbath  a  sign  between  God 
and  Israel  is  declared  by  God  himself  in  Ezekielzz*  12;  I  gave 
them  my  sabbaths,  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  them;  that  they  may 
knowy  that  lam  Jehovah,  who  sanctify  them.  It  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  whole  human  race  are  equally  interested  with  the  Israel- 
ites in  this  knowledge.  All  that  was  peculiar  to  them  was  this  : 
they  alone,  for  many  ages,  had,  and  it  was  foreseen  by  God  that 
they  would  have,  the  knowledge  in  Question ;  and  would  be  the 
only  medium  of  communicating  it  to  otiier  nations.  The  Sabbath, 
therefore,  was  so  far  peculiarly  a  sien  to  them,  but  is  obviously  in 
its  nature,  and  necessarily,  a  sign  also,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the 
same  knowledge  to  every  nation,  afterwards  acquainted  with  the 
Sabbath.  From  this  very  declaration  in  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  ob- 
ject of  rendering  the  Sabbath  a  sign  to  the  Israelites,  is  pointed 
out,  it  is  clear  that  '^  the  observance  of  it  was  not  designed  to  be 
peculiar  to  that  people,''  unless  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  was 
also  to  be  perpetually  confined  to  them. 

Dr.  Paley  uirther  observes,  "  If  the  sabbath  be  binding  upon 
Christians  ;  it  must  be  binding  as  to  the  day,  the  duties,  and  the 
penalty  :  in  none  of  which  it  is  received." 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Sabbath,  and  the  day  on  which 
it  is  kept,  are  separate  parts  of  the  Institution ;  so  separate,  that 
the  Saobath  itself  may  be  perpetual,  and  yet  the  day  be  changed, 
successK'ely,  through  every  part  of  the  week.  The  Institution  of 
the  day  I  have  alreadjr  acknowledged  to  be  no  less  obligatory,  than 
that  oi  the  Sabbath  itself;  unless  it  can  be  fairly  shown  to  have 
been  changed  bv  the  same  Authority.  Whether  this  has,  in  fact, 
^en  shown  in  the  preceding  discourse,  must  be  left  for  those  who 
heard  it,  to  determine. 

With  regard  tp  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  this  point  will  be  examined  in  a  future  discourse. 

As  to  the  penalty  J  it  will  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  contained 
in  the  Decalogue ;  but  is  merely  a  part  of  the  civil  law,  and  inter- 
nal police,  of  the  Jev/ish  nation.    Still,  it  may  be  useful  to  try  this 
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reasoning  with  other  commands  of  the  Decalogue.  In  the  tmofint 
frectptSj  It  is  acknowledged,  that  we,  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  are 
forbidden  to  worship  idols,  or  other  Gods,  beside  Jehovah.  Now 
it  is  well  known  that  the  Israeliteij  who  disobeyed  these  commands, 
were  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  presumed, 
that  Dr.  Poky  would  not  believe  this  penalty  to  be  binding  upon 
us ;  and  that  he  would  still  acknowledge  the  conmiands  them- 
selves to  be  no  less  obligatory  upon  ttf,  than  upon  them.  It  is 
presumed  also,  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  fifth  command  to  be 
equally  binding  upon  all  men.  In  Deut.  xxi.  18 — ^31,  and  in  Prov. 
zxx.  17,  it  is  required,  ^t  chikfa^n,  disobeying  this  command, 
shall  be  put  to  death.  Would  jDt.  Paley  acknowledge  this  penal- 
ty to  be  binding  upon  t»  ?  Or  would  he  deny  our  obligation  to  obey 
the  command  ? 

II.  It  is  asserted  by  this  writer j  that  Genesis  ii.  1 — 3,  does  not 
contain  an  account  oj  the  original  tnstitution  of  the  Sabbath. 

This  assertion  he  supports  by  the  following  reasons  :  ^^  that  the 
observation  of  the  Saboadi  is  not  mentioned  m  the  history  of  the 
world,  before  the  call  of  Abraham :  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  Abraham^  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  which,  he  says,  is  in  many 
parts  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  domestic :  that  in  Exodus 
xvi.  no  intimation  is  given,  that  the  Sabbath,  then  appointed,  was 
only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  Institution,  which  had  been  neglect- 
ed or  forgotten :  that  no  such  neglect  is  imputed  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  world,  or  to  an;^'part  of  the  mmily  of  JVboA  :  and 
that  there  is  no  record  of  any  permission  to  dispense  with  the  In- 
stitution, during  the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  on  any  other  public 
emergency.'' 

With  regard  to  the  last  of  these  reasons,  I  answer  only,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  any  neslect  of  the  Institution,  either  during 
the  Egyptian  bondage,  or  during  any  other  public  emergency* 
Diuing  tne  Babylonish  captivity,  we  have  no  record  of  any  such 
permission,  nor  of  any  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  Yet,  as  JVeAe- 
miah  and  his  companions  plainly  observed  it  after  their  return 
from  that  captivity,  it  is  presumedl.  Dr.  Paley  will  not  denj,  that  it 
was  observed  b^  the  Jewish  nation  during  that  whole  period. 

That  no  negligence  of  the  Sabbath  should  be  charged  to  the- 
AntedUwianSj  to  Jfoah^  or  to  any  others,  in  cases,  where  the  Sab- 
bath is  not  even  mentioned,  can  occasion  no  surprise ;  and  it  is 
presumed,  can  furnish  no  argument,  relative  to  this  or  any  other 
question.  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remariced  as  an  answer  to 
every  observation,  which  can  be  made  of  this  nature,  that  the  first 
censure  for  any  impropriety  in  die  observation  of  the  Sabbath,  ut- 
tered concerning  tne  Israelites  in  the  Scriptures,  is  found  in  the 
prophet  haiah :  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ, 
and  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  after  the  events  recorded  in 
Exodus  xvi.  The  second  is  found  in  Ezekiel ;  written  about  five 
hundred  and  ninety-three  years  before  Christ,  and  eight  hundred 
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and  ninety-seven  years  after  these  events.  Can  it,  then,  be  sur- 
prising, when  we  know  from  these  very  passages,  that  the  Israel- 
ttu  merited  not  a  little  censure  for  their  profanations  of  the  Sab- 
bath; and  when  we  yet  find  these  to  be  the  first  censures,  cast 
upon  them  in  the  Scriptures ;  that  JVboA,  his  family,  and  the  Ante- 
diluvians, should  not  be  censured? 

The  third  of  these  reasons  cannot,  after  what  has  been  said  in 
the  former  part  of  this  discourse,  need  any  answer.  I  shall,  there- 
finre,  direct  the  following  observations  to  the  two  remaining  reasons  ; 
perhaps  with  more  propriety  considered  as  one  ;  viz.  the  silence  of 
the  Scriptures  concerning  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  by  those, 
9sho  lived  before  the  call  of  Abrahantj  and  by  the  three  first  pairi- 
wrdis.    Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

In  the  first  place,  If  all  these  persons  did  in  fact  neglect,  or  for- 
get  J  the  Institution,  it  would  not  alter  the  case  at  all.  The  Institu- 
tion of  booths  is  declared,  in  J^ehemiah  viii.  1 7,  to  have  been 
neglected,  and  forgotten,  from  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  J^un, 
until  after  J^ehemiah  and  his  companions  returned  fit)m  the  captivi- 
ty :  a  period  of  nine  hundred  and  eighty  years.  Neither  Samuel, 
tknid^  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  nor  Josiah,  observed  it :  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  no  censure  is  cast  upon  them  for  their  neglect ; 
nor  any  hint  given,  that  they  were  euilty  of  such  neglect,  until  the 
close  of  this  long  period,  nor  even  men  was  any  other  notice  taken 
of  this  subject  but  what  is  contained  in  this  declaration  of  .ATeAe- 
mioA.  Yet  JsTehemiah  revived  this  solemnity ;  and  has  declared 
it  to  be  obligatory  upon  that  generation,  ana  upon  those  of  suc- 
ceeding ages,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  never  been  disused. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  fact  would  have  been 
mentioned,  if  the  Sabbath  haa  been  exactly  observed  by  the  Patri- 
archs, and  by  all  who  preceded  them.  If  Sabbaths,  in  the  plural, 
be  supposed  to  denote  the  Sabbath ;  then  the  first  mention  of  this 
subject,  made  after  ihc  time  o{  Moses,  occurs  in  1  Chron.  zxiii.  31, 
in  the  instructions  of  David  to  Solomon  concerning  building  the 
temple,  at  the  distance  of  near  five  hundred  years.  The  same 
word  occurs  thrice  in  the  same  book  :  viz.  in  the  8th  and  31st 
chapters  :  in  the  two  former  of  these  instances,  as  a  repetition,  or 
allusion  to,  the  words  of  David ;  and  both  in  the  history  of  Solo- 
mon. The  latter  instance  is  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  after  the  period  above-mentioned. 
The  same  word  occurs  in  Isaiah  ;  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
years  from  that  period.  The  word  Sabbath,  is  mentioned  five 
tnnes  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  before  the  Captivity. 
The  first  of  them  is  a  mere  note  conceniing  the  business  of  the  Ko- 
hathites ;  which  was  to  prepare  the  shew  bread  every  Sabbath.  The 
time,  when  it  was  written,  was  that  of  David  f  near  five  hundred 
years  after  this  period.  See  1  Chron.  ix.  32.  The  second  is  the 
speech  of  the  Shunamite\<«  husband :  It  is  neither  new  moon,  nor 
S^bath  :  not  referring,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  Sabbath  at  all :  al- 
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most  six  hundred  yean  from  the  above  period.  The  Mtd  is  in  S 
Kings  xi. ;  a  part  of  the  speech  oiJehoiada  to  the  rulers  ofJudah* 
A  third  pari  oftfau^  thai  enter  in  on  the  Sabbath,  shall  even  be  luep^ 
era  of  the  King^s  house  ;  and  two  parts  of  all  you,  that  go  forth  on 
the  Sabbathj  even  they  shall  be  keepers  of  the  watch  of&e  house  of 
the  Lordm  Immediately  after  this  speech  it  is  also  subjoined,  that 
the  rtders  took  every  tnan  his  men,  that  were  to  cotne  in  on  the  Sab' 
bath,  with  them,  that  should  fo  out  on  the  Sabbath,  and  they  came  to 
Jehoiada  the  priest.  These  it  will  be  remembered  constitute  but  a 
single  instance  of  mentioning  the  Sabbath ;  an  instance  occurring  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred  years.  Another  instance 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Ahaz ;  and  is  the  foUow'mg :  7%e  covert 
for  the  Sabbath  turned  he  from  the  house  of  the  Lord,  for  the  king 
of  Assyria :  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  years.  The  word  is 
also  mentioned  in  Isaiah  Ivi.  Iviii.  and  Ixv.  about  seven  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  These  are  all  the  instances,  in  which  the 
word  occurs  either  in  Prophecy,  or  History,  from  the  time  of  Jlfe- 
ses  till  after  the  return  qf  the  captivity  :  a  period  of  one  thousand 
years. 

Of  this  account  it  is  to  be  observed, 

First ;  That  the  word,  sabbaths,  in  the  plural,  is  mentioned  four 
times  in  the  history  of  the  Jezoish  Church,  and  twice  in  the  proph* 
ecy  of  Isaiah,  within  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years. 
The  first,  second,  and  third,  occurring,  incidentallv^  in  me  mention 
of  the  duty  of  the  priests  in  the  orders  of  David:  the  second,  a 
repetition  of  them  oy  Solomon :  the  third,  in  an  account  of  their 
execution.  These,  together,  really  constitute  but  one  instance. 
The  fourth  occurs,  incidentally  also,  in  a  sentence,  giving  in  almost 
the  same  words,  an  account  of  the  same  duty  of  the  priests  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah.  The  fifth  is  a  censure  of  the  Jews  for  the  polio- 
tion  of  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  uttered  by  the  prophet  tsaiakm 
The  three  first  of  these  instances  occur  at  the  distance  of  about 
five  hundred  years^  the  others  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
firom  the  time  of  the  supposed  institution.  In  but  one  of  these, 
and  that  the  last,  is  there  any  thing  like  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner, in  which  the  Sabbath  was  kept,  or  neglected.  All  the  rest 
are  merely  incidental ;  and  teach  us  nothing  more,  than  that  sab- 
baths were  in  existence,  and  were  involved  m  the  Jewish  ritual. 

Secondly ;  As  the  Sabbath  appears  to  be  regularly  distinguished 
firom  sabbaths;  and  as  Sabbatns  are  regularly  joined  with  the  new 
moons,  and  other  holidays  of  the  Jews,  which  the  Sabbath  never 
is ;  it  is  clear  to  me,  that  the  Sabbath  is  not  alluded  to  in  any  of 
these  instances. 

Thirdly;  The  phrase.  The  Sabbath,  occurs  in  tlvree  instances, 
(calling  those  in  the  account  of  Jehoiada  one)  in  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  before  the  captivity :  all  of  them,  however,  entirely- 
incidental  ;  and  containing  no  account  of  the  Sabbath  as  an  Insti- 
tution ;  nor  of  the  observance  of  it ;  nor  of  the  neglect.    This  is 
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ally  which  is  said  of  it  before  the  return  from  the  BabyhmUh  Cap- 
tivity, except  what  is  said  by  the  Prophet  haiah :  and  there  is  but 
a  single  passage  in  this  Prophet,  in  which  this  phrase  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  times  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

We  are  thus  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  are  but^pe  iki«- 
sages,  in  which  tke  Sabbath  is  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  writings, 
bSm,  the  time  of  Ahses  to  the  return  of  the  captivity :  one  thousa^ 
years.  Two  of  them  are  found  in  prophecy,  and  three  of  them  in 
their  history.  The  first  of  these  is  mentioned  about  five  hundred 
yearsy  the  second  six  hundred,  and  the  third  seven  hundred  and 
nfty-two ;  and  the  two  remaining  ones,  which  are  found  in  prophe- 
cy, near  eighthundred ;  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  Institution. 

Now  let  me  ask,  Can  anv  person  wonder,  that  in  an  account  so 
summary,  as  the  history  oi  tnc  throe  first  Jewish  patriarchs,  there 
should  be  no  mention  of  the  Sabbath ;  when,  also,  during  a  period 
of  about  five  hundred  years,  containing  the  histories  of  Joshua^ 
of  the  Judges,  particularly  Samuel^  and  of  San/,  it  is  not  once 
mentioned  1  The  question  certainly  cannot  need  an  answer.  The 
only  wonder  is,  that  so  sensible  a  writer  should  have  thought  this 
an  argument. 

3.  God  himself  has^  I  apprehendy  declared,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
instituted  at  this  time. 

For  in  the  first  place,  this  is  the  true  and  only  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  second  of  Genesis.  Dr.  Paley  supposes,  that  the 
words  of  the  historian :  And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all 
the  work^  which  he  had  made  ;  and  God  blessed  the  seventh  day^  and 
sanctified  it ;  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  worksy 
which  God  created  and  made  /  declare  only  the  reasons^  for  which 
God  blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  and  not  the  h'me,  at  which 
this  was  done ;  and  that  it  was  mentioned  at  this  time,  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  the  subject,  and  fwt  because  the  blessing 
and  sanciification  took  place  at  this  period.  To  this  I  answer,  Mo- 
ses has  written  this  story  exactly  in  the  manner,  in  which  he  has 
written  the  whole  history  of  the  creation,  paradisiacal  state,  and 
the  apostacy  :  nay,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  history,  contained  in  the 
book  of  Genesis.  There  is  as  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Sabbath  was  blessed  and  sanctified  at  this  time,  from  the  manner, 
in  which  the  story  is  written,  as  there  is  to  believe,  that  our  first 
parents  were  turned  out  of  Paradise  before  the  birth  of  Cain  mid 
Abel.  The  order  of  time  is,  I  apprehend,  exactly  observed  in  the 
histor}',  except  where  the  historian  has  taken  up  again  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  history,  for  the  pur))ose  of  detailing  it,  and  has,  for 
this  end,  interrupted  the  general  course  of  his  narrative.  Of  the 
justice  of  this  observation  the  bare  reading  of  the  storv  will,  I 
think,  convince  any  person,  who  has  not  a  pre-conceivea  opinion 
to  support. 

Wnat  is  thus  sufficiently  evident  from  the  narrative,  God  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  derided  in  the  following  words  of  the  text :  ]^r 
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in  six  days  ttu  Lord  made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is  ;  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed,  or  sanctified,  t^  Here,  God,  repeating 
the  very  vrords  of  the  narrative,  declares,  that  he  had  already 
blessed  and  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  at  some  time  preceding  that, 
at  which  this  command  was  promulgated.  The  oabbath,  there* 
fore,  was  blessed  and  sanctified  before  this  conmiand  was  given. 
That  this  was  not  done  at  the  time,  when  Dr.  Paley  supposes  the 
Sabbath  to  have  been  instituted,  nor  at  any  period  between  the 
first  Sabbath,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  seems  to  me  clear  finom 
this ;  that  there  is  not  a  single  hint  given  of  the  subject,  either  at 
the  time  of  the  supposed  Institution,  or  in  anv  other  part  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  except  that  in  the  secona  of  Genesis.  That 
the  blessing  was  then  given  must,  I  think,  be  concluded,  because 
God  himsenf,  relating  this  great  transaction,  adopts  the  same  lan- 

Sage  ;  and  says,  Whertfore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
llowed  it*  That  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  past  transac- 
tion, is  unquestionable.  There  is  no  hint  concerning  tne  existence 
of  it,  but  m  these  two  instances :  and  in  both  these  it  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  God's  finishing  the  Creation,  and  resting  on 
the  seventh  day. 

4.  That  it  was  instituted  at  the  beginning  i^  evident  from  the  fact, 
tliat  other  nations,  who  could  not  have  derived  it  from  Moses,  regard- 
ed the  seventh  day  as  holy. 

Hesiod  says,  '^  E^JofMv  *ispn  ruiag :"  '^  The  seventh  day  is  holy.'' 

Homer  and  Callimachus  give  it  the  same  title. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  says  concerning  the  seventh  day,  ^'  The 
day,  wnich  all  mankind  celebrate.',' 

Porphyry  says, ''  The  Phanicians  consecrated  one  day  in  seven 
as  holy."  « 

Linus  says,  ^'  A  seventh  day  is  observed  among  saints,  or  holy 
people." 

Lucian  says,  '^  The  seventh  day  is  given  to  school-boys  as  a 
holy  day." 

Eusebius  says,  '^  Almost  all  the  philosophers,  and  poets,  ac- 
knowledge the  seventh  day  as  holv." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  '^  I'he  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  H^ 
brews,  observe  the  seventh  day  as  holv." 

Josephus  says,  '^  No  city  of  Greeks,  or  barbarians,  can  b^ 
found,  which  does  not  acknowledge  a  seventh-day's  rest  from 
labour." 

Philo  says,  "  The  seventh  day,  is  a  festival  to  every  nation." 

Tibullus  says,  ^'  The  seventh  day,  which  is  kept  holy  by  the 
Jews,  is  also  a  festival  of  the  Roman  women." 

The  several  nations,  here  referred  to,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  have 
fallen  upon  this  practice  by  chance.  It  is  certain,  they  <£d  not 
derive  it  from  the  Jems.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  received 
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it  by  tradition  from  a  common  source :  and  that  source  must  have 
been  Xoah  and  his  family. 

III.  To  the  amimcnt  from  the  insertion  of  this  command  in  the 
decalogue,  Dr.  Pahy  answers,  that  the  distinction  between  positive 
and  moral  precepts^  or  in  his  languaee,  between  positive  afid  nafu- 
rat  duties^  was  tmknown  to  the  simplictty  of  ancient  language  :  mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  that  it  was  tmknown  to  the  ancients^  and  among  oth- 
•f»,  to  Moses :  otherwise  I  cannot  see  how  the  observation  is  ap- 
^cable  to  the  question. 

I  confess  myself  surprised  at  this  answer.  Did  not  God  under- 
Hand  this  distinction,  when  he  wrote  the  decalogue  ?  Did  he  not 
know,  that  this  distinction  would  afterwards  be  made,  and  under- 
stood, in  all  its  influence  ?  Was  not  the  decalogue  written,  for  all 
who  should  read  the  Scriptures  ?  Was  it  not  so  written,  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all,  for  whom  it  was  written  ?  Did  not  God 
discern,  that  this  distinction  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  ; 
and  did  he  not  foresee,  that  although  the  Israelites  should  not  per- 
ceive it  during  any  period  of  their  national  existence,  yet  it  still 
would  be  perceived  by  innumerable  others  of  mankind  ?  Did  he 
not  provide  effectually  for  this  fact,  whenever  it  should  happen  ; 
and  for  all  the  difficulties,  and  doulDts,  which  might  arise  from  the 
want  of  such  a  distinction  ? 

From  this  observation,  and  several  others.  Dr.  Paley  appears 
to  consider  the  decalogue  as  written  by  Moses  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  as  having  no  more  au- 
thority, than  the  civil  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  Israelites  ;  unless 
where  this  authority  is  discernible  in  the  nature  of  the  commands 
themselves.  As  this  opinion  appears  not  only  erroneous,  but  dan- 
gerous, J  shall  oppose  it  with  the  following  reasons. 

First;  The  Law  of  the  Israelites,  both  Civil  and  Ceremonial, 
is  distinguished  from  the  Decalogue,  in  this  great  particular :  that 
was  written  by  Moses  in  a  book :  this  was  first  spoken  by  the  voice 
of  God,  and  then  twice  written  by  his  finger  on  tables  of  stone, 
amid  all  the  awful  splendours  of  Mount  Sinai* 

Secondly;  Moses^  after  reciting  the  decalogue  in  Deuteronomy 
V.  immediately  subjoins  these  words :  The  Ijord  spake  tmto  all 
your  assembly  in  the  Mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud 
and  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice  :  and  he  added  no  more* 
And  he  wrote  them  on  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unto 
the*  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard  the  voice  o^it  of  the  midst 
of  the  darkness,  {for  the  mountain  did  burn  with  fire)  that  ye  came 
near  unto  me,  even  all  the  heads  of  your  tribes,  and  your  elders  : 
and  ye  said.  Behold^  the  Lord,  our  God,  hath  shewed  us  his  glory, 
und  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  fire.  We  have  seen,  this  day,  that  God  doth  talk  with  man  ; 
JOnd  he  liveth.  Mm,  therefore,  xohy  should  we  die  ?  for  this  great 
fire  will  consume  us.  Ifweheartht  voice  of  the  Lord,  wir  God, 
any  more,  wt  shall  die.     For  who  i^  there  of  all  flesh,  that  hath 
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heard  ihe  voice  of  the  living  God^  speaking  out  of  the  midsi  of  the 
fire,  and  hath  lived  ? 

To  this  petition  God  consented ;  and  promised  to  deliver  his  re- 
maining pj|:^epts  to  Moses^  and  through  him  to  Israel.  Why  was 
this  distinction  made?  Why  was  the  Decalogue  spoken  by  tbe 
voice,  and  written  by  the  finger,  of  God  ?  and  why,  in  the  em- 
phatical  language  of  Moses,  did  he  add  no  more  ?  The  only  I'easoii 
which  can  be  alleged,  is  the  transcendent  dignity  and  importance 
of  these  commands.  The  view  which  .^09<r«  himself  had  of  the  to- 
tal distinction  between  the  decalogue,  and  the  rest  of  the  law  writ- 
ten by  him,  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that  he  commanded  the /irae/- 
ites  to  write  them  plainly,  after  they  had  passed  over  Jordan,  upon 
great  stones,  plastered  with  plaster,  and  set  up  by  the  Congregation 
near  the  altar,  which  they  were  directed  to  build.*  Why  were  they 
thus  distinguished  here  ? 

Thirdly ;  Christ  has  distinguished  them  in  a  similar  manner. 
When  the  voung  Ruler  came  to  Christ,  and  asked  what  good  thing 
he  should  do,  t/iat  he  might  have  eternal  life  ;  Christ  said  to  him, 
Thou  knowest  the  Commandments.  The  young  man  asked  which* 
Christ,  in  reply,  repeated  five  of  the  Commands  in  the  second  table, 
and  the  summary  which  contains  them  all.  This  shows  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  Commandments  was  a  name  appropriated  to  the 
Decalogue;  and  denoted  the  same  superiority  to  all  other  com- 
mands, as  the  name,  the  Bible,  or  the  Book,  denotes  with  respect  to 
all  other  books. 

Again ;  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  Scribe,  who  asked  him,  Which 
is  the  first  and  great  Commandment,  recites  the  two  CTeat  com- 
mands, which  Moses  had  made  the  sum  of  the  Decat9gue ;  and 
adds,  On  these  two  Commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the  rrofhets. 
In  other  words,  On  these  two  Commands  is  suspended  the  whole  vol" 
ttme  of  the  Old  Testament.  What  can  be  a  stronger  testimony 
of  the  superiority  of  the  decalogue  to  every  other  part  of  that 
volume  ? 

Fourthlv  ;  St.  Paul,  Rom*  xiii.  9,  says,  For  this,  thou  shalt  nc$ 
commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  shalt  not  steal,  thou  shalt 
not  bear  false  witness,  thou  shalt  twt  covet,  and  if  there  be  any  othir 
commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying  ;  namely^ 
ThofA  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  Here,  the  Apostle,  after 
reciting  five  of  the  commands,  contained  in  the  second  table  of  the 
Decalogue,  adds.  If  there  be  any  other  commandment.  Is  not  this 
direct  proof,  that  he  regarded  the  Decalogue  as  containing  all 
those  which  were  by  way  of  eminence  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  as  separated  by  a  broad  line  of  distinction  fiom  every  other 
precept  ? 

Fifthly ;  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Jews  always  considered  ih? 
Decalogue  as  entirely  separated  fi-om  every  other  part  of  th^  Old 

See  Kennicott'i  DisMrtMSoni. 
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Testament.  The  prophets,  who  succeeded  Moses,  did  nothing,  as 
moral  teachers,  but  explain  and  enforce  it.  Christ  declared,  that 
sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  azooy,  than  one  jot,  or  one  tittle, 
of  this  law  shall  pass,  until  all  be  fulfilled*  The  Aposd^  have  en- 
forced no  other  precepts,  as  obhgalory  upon  Christians.  The  Jews 
have,  at  this  day,  these  commands  written  out  in  large  letters,  and 
hung  up  in  their  Synagogues,  as  solemn  monitors  to  all,  who  enter 
them,  of  their  duty.  In  a  manner,  correspondent  with  this,  have 
they  ever  been  regarded  by  Christians.  They  are  at  this  day 
proverbially  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Moral  Law. 

St.  Paul,  in  a  passage  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  on  this  oc- 
casion, Eph.  vi.  1 — 3,  reciting  the  fifth  command,  says.  This  is  the 
first  commandment  with  promise.  But  God  had  given  to  J^oah,  to 
Abraham,  to  Jacob,  io  Jmses,  and  to  the  Israelites,  many  commands, 
and  annexed  to  them  many  promises,  before  the  Law  was  deliv- 
ered from  Mount  Sinai.  In  what  sense,  then,  was  the  fifth  com- 
mand the  first,  to  which  a  promise  was  annexed?  Plainly  in  this 
sense  only ;  that  it  is  the  first  in  the  Decalogue,  which  has  this 
mark  of  distinction.  In  the  eye  of  St.  Paul,  tlierefore,  the  Deca- 
logue contained  all  those  which  he  thought  proper  to  call  the 
Commandments ;  and  was,  in  his  view,  of  a  character  totally 
distinct,  and  totally  superior  to  every  other  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

As  the  Apostle  recites  this  command  to  the  Ephesians,  who  were 
Gentiles,  as  obligatory  on  them  no  loss  than  on  the  Jews ;  it  is 
clear,  that  the  whole  Decalogue,  unless  some  part  of  it  has  been 
plainly  disannulled,  is  entirely  obligatory  on  Christians.  Had 
there  been  any  distinction  in  this  respect  between  the  different 
precepts  of  this  law  ;  St,  Paid  must,  it  would  seem,  have  made  it 
on  this  occasion.  He  would,  at  least,  have  made  it  somewhere ; 
and  not  have  left  so  important  a  subject  without  a  single  note  of 
illustration. 

IV.  Dr,  Paley  says,  that  Si.  Paul  evidently  appears  to  consider 
the  Sabbath  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  not  binding  upon 
Christians,  as  such  :  Lrt  no  man,  therefore,  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in 
drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  hohj  day.  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the 
Sabbath  days  ;  lohich  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is 
of  Christ.    Col.  ii.  16,  17. 

To  this  observation,  I  answer,  first,  that  this  passage  refers  not 
in  any  sense  to  the  Sabbath ;  but  merely  to  the  ordinary  holidays 
of  the  Jews.  The  burden  of  proving  tne  contrary  lies  upon  the 
disciples  of  Dr.  Paley. 

Secondly  ;  If  this  be  denied ;  I  assert,  that  it  refers  to  the  se- 
venth day  only,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Until  the 
contrary  is  proved,  I  shall  consider  this  answer  as  sufficient ;  espe- 
cially, as  the  Christian  Sabbath  is  not  in  the  Scriptures,  and  wa.^" 
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not  by  the  primitive  Church,  called  the  Sabbath;  but  the  first  day 
of  the  weekj  and  the  LorJPs  day. 

V.  The  same  writer  says,  that  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  was 
not  one  ofAe  articles^  enjoined  by  the  Apostles,  in  Acts  xv*  upon  the 
Christian  wntiles. 

1  answer ;  Neither  was  abstinence  from  theft,  murder,  lying,  co- 
veting, profaneness,  or  idolatry. 

Vh  Dr.  Paley  asserts  that  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  is  not 
expressly  enjoined  in  the  Kew  TestamerU. 

To  this  I  answer,  first,  that  the  text  is  in  my  own  view  an  ex- 
plicit injunction  of  this  duty*  But  as  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
tested ;  as  the  paragraph,  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  confessedly 
obscure  ;  it  would  require  one  whole  discourse  of  this  nature  to 
consider  it  sufficienUy ;  and  as  the  text  was  written  many  years 
after  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  effectually  established;  I  ob- 
serve. 

Secondly ;  That  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  originally  introduced 
into  the  Church  much  more  successfully,  and  happily,  man  it  could 
have  been  done  by  an  express  injunction. 

In  order  to  judge  of  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  bring  up  to 
our  view  the  situation  of  those,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached.     These  were  all  Jews ;   intensely  bigoted  to  every 

Eart  of  their  religion,  and  peculiarly  to  their  Sabbath.  The  day 
ad  been  appointed  by  God  himself;  and  was  acknowledged  to 
be  divinely  appointed,  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  The  experi- 
ment of  interfering  with  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  concerning  the 
Sabbath,  even  in  tne  most  lawful  manner,  had  been  sufiiciently 
tried  by  Christ  to  discourage  the  Apostles  from  every  unnecessary 
attempt  of  this  nature.  Accordingly,  the  Apostles  pursued  a 
peaceful  and  unobjectionable,  method.  They  celebratea,  at  times, 
and  probably  always,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  when  they  were  among 
Jews.  The  Jews  at  the  same  -time,  without  any  objection,  yielct 
ed  to  their  example,  and  authority,  in  celebrating  the  Christian  . 
worship  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection.  They  were  circum- 
cised ;  but  they  were  also  willingly  baptized.  They  celebrated  the 
Passover ;  but  willingly  added  to  it  the  Lord^s  Supper.  They 
prayed  in  the  temple;  but  they  willingly  united,    also,  in  the 

Erayers  and  praises  of  Christian  assemblies,  holden  in  pnvate 
ouses,  or  in  tne  fields.  While  the  Jewish  service  was  neitner  at- 
tacked, nor  neglected,  they  made  not  the  least  objection  to  that  of 
the  Christian  Cnurch.  In  this  manner,  all  these  ordinances  grew 
into  use,  veneration,  and  habit ;  and,  in  the  end,  gained  such  a  pos-  * 
session  of  the  mind,  and  such  a  strength  of  authority,  as  could 
neither  be  overthrown,  nor  weakened. 

When  the  Apostles  came  to  declare  in  form,  that  the  Jewish 
worship  was  to  cease ;  the  minds  of  the  Church  were  so  well    « 
prepared  to  receive  this  declaration,  that  it  was  carried  into  a  ge- 
neral execution.     Difficulties,  and  divisions,  arose,  indeed,  about 
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this  subject  in  several  Churches ;  particularly  about  circumcision : 
and  produced  a  course  of  serious  contention.  What  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  this  part  of  the  system  been  begun  at  an 
earlier  period  ? 

About  the  Christian  Sabbath  no  dispute  appears  to  flfitve  exist- 
ed, during  the  three  first  centuries.  All  the  Churches  appear  to 
have  adopted  it,  and  to  have  neglected  the  Jewish  Sabbatn,  with* 
out  any  aifficulty.  Was  not  this  method  of  introducing  so  impor- 
tant a  change  dictated  by  true  wisdom ;  and  a  better  method  than 
any  other  ? 

The  example  of  the  Apostles  is  an  example  to  all  Christians. 
Were  we,  then,  to  give  up  the  point,  contested  in  the  objection ;  we 
have  still  such  a  law  in  this  Example ;  and  so  efficacious  that  pro- 
bablv  no  doctrine  has  been  more  generally  received,  than  that  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  no  duty  more  generally  performed,  than 
the  observation  of  it,  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  absolute  necessity  of  establishing  the  doctrines  and  du- 
ties of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church, 
has  been  shown  in  a  fcnrmer  discourse.  I  shall  only  add,  that  it 
teems  impossible  to  have  introduced  among  that  people  the  Chris- 
dan  Sabbath  in  any  other  manner,  than  that  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Apostles,  unless  their  whole  character  had  been  miraculously 
changed. 


SERMON  CVIII. 

FOURTH   COMMANDMEITT. — THE    MANNER   IN   WHICH    THE    SABBATH 

18    TO    BE    OBSERVED. 


IiAiAH  IWii.  13,  H.^Ifthou  tummoaythy  foot  from  the  Sabbuth,  from  ^,, 

pleasure  on  my  holy  day y  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  Delight,  the  Holy  of  the , 

Honourable ;  and  thalt  honour  kirn,  not  doing  thine  own  wayt,  nor  finding  tkime 
otonoUasure,  nor  peaking  thine  own  words  ;  Then  $haU  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord;  and  I  will  cause  tfue  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  eaifA,  ofi  feed  thee 
with  the  heritage  of  Jacob,  thy  Father  ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  haih  spoken  U, 

In  the  first  of  the  discourses,  which  I  have  delivered  concern- 
ing the  fourth  Command,  I  proposed, 

1.  To  consider  the  Perpetual  EstabliihrnerU  of  the  SabbcUh  ;  and, 

IT.  The  Mannerj  in  which  it  is  to  be  ohstrvta. 

The  former  of  these  doctrines,  together  with  the  objections 
against  it,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  the  three  preceding  ser- 
mons.    The  latter  shall  be  the  theme  of  the  present  discourse. 

The  text  is  the  most  minute,  and  perfect  summary  of  the  duties, 
incumbent  on  mankind  with  respect  to  this  holy  day,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  a  prediction  to  the  Jtws^  an- 
nouncing, that  if  they  will  perform  these  duties,  God  will  greatly 
prosper  them  with  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings,  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers.  In  my  own  opinion,  it  especially  respects  a  period, 
yet  to  come.     In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  enaeavour, 

I.  To  point  out  the  J^Tature^  and  Elxtent^  of  these  duties;  and, 

II.  To  show  that  they  are  binding  tq}on  us. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  the  Jiature,  and  Extent,  of  these 
duties. 

In  examining  this  subject,  I  shall  adopt  the  scheme  of  the  text; 
and  mention, 

1 .  The  thingSyfrom  which  we  are  to  abstain  ;  and, 

2.  The  things  which  we  are  toperform. 

1 .  We  are  bound  to  abstainfrom  sin,  in  thought,  conversation^  and 
conduct. 

All,  who  read  the  Gospel,  know,  or  may  know,  perfectly,  that 
sin  may  be  as  easily,  and  as  extensively,  committed  in  thought,  as 
in  wora,  or  action  ;  and  that  the  real  seat  of  sin  is  in  the  neart. 
With  the  reformation  of  our  hearts,  then,  we  are  always  to  begin 
our  duty.  We  may  as  easily,  and  grossly,  profane  the  Sabbath, 
so  far  as  ourselves  only  are  concerned,  by  thoughts,  which  are 
unsuited  to  its  nature,  as  we  can  by  any  actions  whatever.  If  our 
minds  are  intent  on  our  business,  or  our  pleasures ;  if  our  affec- 
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tions  wander  after  them  ;  if  we  are  cold,  or  lukewarm,  with  re- 
spect to  our  religious  duties ;  if  we  are  negligent  of  a  serious  and 
cordial  attention  to  them ;  if  we  regard  with  impatience  the  in- 
terruption, occasioned  to  our  secular  concerns;  if  we  wish  the  insti- 
tution had  not  been  appointed,  or  the  time,  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept, 
lessened ;  then,  plainly,  we  do  not  esteem  the  Sabbath  a  Delight, 
nor  abstain  bom  finding  our  own  pleasure.  So  long  as  this  is  the 
state  of  our  thoughts  ;  all  our  outward  conformity  to  this  precept ; 
(for  such  is  really  the  nature  of  the  text)  will  be  merely  hypocriti- 
cal. Every  oblation  from  such  a  mind  will  be  vain  ;  and  all 
its  incense  an  abomination*  The  Sabbaths^  and  the  calling  of  as- 
semblies, among  persons  who  act  in  this  manner,  will  be  such,  as 
God  cannot  awa^  with;  and  their  solemn  meeting  will  be  iniqui^. 

The  heart  gives  birth  to  all  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  We 
profane  the  Sabbath,  whenever  we  employ  the  time  in  Worldly 
Conversation.  Such  conversation  is,  in  the  text,  denoted  by  the 
phrase,  speaking  thine  own  words :  thine  own  being  supplied  by  the 
translators*  I  think  this  supplement  rational ;  since  in  the  two 
preceding  clauses  we  find  domg  thine  owmways^  2Lud  finding  thine 
awn  pleasure.  Bishop  Lowth^  from  similar  phraseology  in  the 
ninth  verse,  supposes  it  should  be  vain  words.  The  meamng,  how- 
ever, will  differ  immaterially. 

Such  conversation  is,  like  our  thoughts,  directed  indifTerently  to 
subjects  of  business,  and  of  pleasure ;  and  in  both  cases  the  Sab- 
bath is  subverted,  and  so  far  as  this  conversation  extends,  is  chang- 
ed from  a  holy,  into  a  secular,  day.  God  is  robbed  of  his  riehts, 
and  of  his  service:  and  we  are  prevented  from  attaining,  and  from 
a  disposition  to  attain,  the  holiness,  which  is  indispensable  to  sal- 
vation. 

There  is  no  way,  in  which  the  Sabbath  is  more  easily,  more 
insensibly,  more  frequently,  and  more  fatally  violated,  than  this. 
Temptations  to  it  are  always  at  hand.  The  transgression  always 
seems  a  small  one ;  usually  a  dubious  one  at  the  worst;  and,  often, 
no  transgression  at  all.  Multitudes  of  persons,  of  sober  and  well- 
meaning  dispositions,  nay,  multitudes,  as  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  of  professing  Christians,  beginning  with  rclidous 
subjects,  slide  imperceptibly  towards  those,  which  are  consioered 
as  moral  in  such  a  degree,  as  scarcely  to  differ  from  religious  ones ; 
thence  to  secular  themes,  bordering  upon  those;  and  thence  to 
mere  matters  of  business,  or  amusement.  Such  persons,  before 
they  are  aware,  find  themselves  occupied  in  conversing  about  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  strangers,  who  are  at  Church  ; 
the  new  dresses ;  fashions  ;  business  ;  diversions ;  news,  and  pol- 
itics. To  these  they  are  led  by  mere  worldly  conversation  con- 
cerning the  prayers ;  the  psalmody ;  or  the  sermon  ;  as  having 
been  well  or  ill  devised,  written,  spoken,  or  performed  ;  by  a  his- 
tory, merely  secular,  of  the  sickness  and  deaths  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  elsewhere,  or  of  the  dangerous  or  fatal  accidents,  which 
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have  lately  happened ;  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  the  season  ;  the 
crops ;  the  prospects  ;  the  affairs  of  the  family ;  and  by  innumer- 
able other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  The  next  step  is,  ordinarily^ 
an  habitual  employment  of  this  holy  day  in  open,  cool,  and  self- 
satisfied,  conversation  about  business ;  schemes  of  worldly  pur- 
suits ;  bargains ;  gains,  and  losses.  It  is  not  to  be  understooc}, 
that  Christians  go  all  these  lengths.  It  is  my  real  belief,  however, 
that  they  go  much  farther,  than  they  can  justify ;  and  fail,  in  this 
manner,  of  their  duty ;  their  improvement  in  the  Christian  life  j 
their  proper  ezemplariness  of  character ;  the  evidence  of  their 
piety,  which  would  spriiig  from  these  sources ;  the  hope,  which  it 
would  inspire  ;  the  peace,  which  would  accompany  them ;  and  the 
joy,  in  which  they  would  delightfully  terminate.  Many  sober 
men,  however,  who  but  for  this  very  conduct  might  probabljr  be- 
come Christians,  go  all  these  lengtns ;  and  thus  lose,  insensiblyi 
their  tenderness  of  conscience ;  their  soberness  of  mind ;  and  their 
desire,  as  well  as  their  hope,  of  eternal  life*  Men  less  well-prin- 
cipled start,  originally,  at  the  end  of  this  career ;  and  thus  annihi- 
late the  Sabbatn  at  once  :  bidding,  without  anxiety,  a  final  adieu  to 
the  Sabbath  itself,  and  to  its  rich,  exalted,  and  immortal  blessings. 

The  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  Actions  is  seen,  and  acknow- 
ledged, by  all  decent  men,  who  acknowledge  it  as  a  day,  conse- 
crated by  God  to  himself*  Actions  are  so  open  to  the  view  of 
mankind ;  are  so  definitive  a  proof  of  the  disposition  ;  and,  when 
violations  of  a  known  rule  of  duty,  constitute  so  gross  a  proof  of 
impiety ;  that  all  doubts  concerning  the  true  construction,  to  be 
given  of  them,  vanish  whenever  they  appear*  The  common  and 
favourite  modes  of  profaning  the  Sabbath,  in  this  way,  are  spending 
our  time  in  dress  ;  in  ministering  to  a  luxurious  appetite  ;  in  walk- 
ing, or  riding,  for  amusement ;  m  writing  letters  of  friendship ;  in 
visiting  ;  ana  in  reading  books,  which  are  not  of  a  religious,  but 
merely  of  a  decent,  character ;  and,  ultimately,  those  which  are 
formed  to  be  the  means  of  amusement  and  sport.  The  end  of  this 
progress,  generally  esteemed  more  gross,  though  perhaps  in  many 
mstances  not  more,  and  in  others  less,  sinful ;  is  the  devotion  of 
this  sacred  day  to  downright  business.  Persons,  who  go  this 
length,  occupy  the  time  in  writing  letters  of  business ;  posting 
their  accounts ;  visiting  post-ofiices  ;  making  bargains  ;  transmit- 
ting money  to  their  correspondents  ;  going  or  sending  to  markets ; 
maKin^  journeys,  at  first  with,  and  afterwards  without,  pretences  of 
necessity ;  and,  ultimately  labouring  openly  in  the  ordinary  em- 
ployments of  life*  This  is  what  is  called  in  the  text  doing  our  own 
ways*  A  man^s  way,  in  scriptural  language,  is  the  customary  course 
of  his  life* 

All  these  things,  whether  existing  in  thought,  word,  or  action, 
are  called  our  own^  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  Crod^s : 
that  is,  to  those,  which  are  required  of  us  by  God :  and  every 
one  of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  text. 
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2,  We  are  required  to  abstain  from  Idleness. 

Although  the  Sabbath  is  never  to  be  spent  in  secular  business,  or 
amusement ;  it  is  still  to  be,  invariably,  a  day  of  industrious  exer- 
tion* There  are  some  persons,  who  feel  too  much  regard  to  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences,  to  public  opinion,  to  the  commands 
of  God,  or  to  all  of  them,  to  consume  the  Sabbath  in  business,  or 
amusement.  Still,  having  no  relish  for  the  duties  of  the  day,  they 
spend  it  in  idleness :  satisfied  with  abstaining  from  those,  whico 
they  esteem  the  grosser,  and  more  direct,  violations  of  this  divine 
Institution.  Accordingly,  they  lounge  about  their  houses,  gardens, 
or  farms ;  and  waste  the  season  of  salvation  in  sloth,  sleep,  or  such 
a  course  of  existence  as  resembles  that  of  the  oyster :  a  state,  bor« 
dering  upon  the  line  which  separates  animated  beings  from  those 
which  are  inanimate.  This  course  of  conduct  is  an  annihilation  of 
the  Sabbath ;  the  death  of  the  day  ;  and  a  frustration  of  all  the  de- 
signs, and  blessings,  of  God,  connected  with  this  heavenly  Institu- 
tion. The  Sabbath  was  intended  to  be  the  means  of  honouring  God, 
and  of  saving  the  souls  of  men.  But  idleness  is  always  dishon- 
ourable to  God,  and  hostile  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Both  of 
these  great  objects  are  accomplished  by  him  only,  who  is  not  sloth- 
ful in  business^  but  fervent  in  spirit^  serving  the  Lord* 

3.  fVe  are  bound  to  abstain^  with  peculiar  caution^  from  acknow' 
ledged  sins  upon  this  holy  day. 

The  abstinence,  which  I  have  hitherto  specified,  regards  busi- 
ness and  amusement,  ordinarily  lawful  on  other  days.  From  that 
conduct,  and  those  thoughts,  which  are  universality  sinful,  we  arc 
bound  to  abstain,  with  peculiar  care,  upon  the  Sabbath  ;  because, 
then,  they  are  peculiarly  henious.  The  sacred  nature  of  this  day, 
and  the  solemn  consecration  of  it  by  God  to  himself,  together  with 
all  the  advantages,  which  we  enjoy  for  religious  instruction,  and 
for  all  the  duties  of  piety,  furnish  such  a  body  of  motives  to  our 
abstinence  from  sin,  as  cannot  be  resisted  without  peculiar  guilt. 
Every  sin,  committed  upon  this  day,  is  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that 
we  have  resisted  these  motives.  At  the  same  time,  we  are,  by  its 
very  nature,  so  withdrawn  from  the  world,  so  secured  against 
temptation,  and  so  much  at  leisure  for  solemn  meditation,  and  for 
the  establishment  of  firm  resolutions  of  obedience  in  our  minds, 
that,  if  we  sin  upon  this  day,  we  sin  with  fewer  inducements  to  the 
iniquity,  than  upon  other  occasions.  He,  who  indulges  his  wick- 
edness on  the  Sabbath,  will  be  in  danger  of  rioting  in  it  on  the 
other  days  of  the  week. 

It  haraly  needs  to  be  remarked,  that  sinful  ways  are  peculiarly 
cur  own,  and  eminently  opposed  to  those,  which  are  required  by 
God. 

In  all  the  above  recited  particulars,  those,  who  are  guilty  of 
them,  openly  violate  the  law  of  God  ;  squander  the  accepted  time ; 
waste,  and  abuse,  the  means  pf  grace ;  and  lessen.  Sabbath  by 
Sabbath,  their  hopes  of  eternal  life. 
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Hie  Duties  which  we  are  to  perform^  are,  generality  all  the  vari' 
ous  offices  of  Religion.  Good  men,  in  ancient  times,  entered,  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  with  praise  and  prayer. 
The  Law,  the  Psalms,  and  the  Prophets,  were  read  in  the  Suna- 

fogues  every  Scdfbath  day.  They  feared  God  in  the  assembly  of 
is  saints  :  they  praised  him  for  his  mightu  acts  ;  uttered  abundant' 
fy  the  memory  of  his  great  goodness  ;  and  sung  of  his  righteousness. 
They  went  on  from  strength  to  strength^  every  one  of  them  in  Zion 
appearing  before  Crod.  They  esteemed  a  day  in  his  courts  as  better 
than  a  thousand.  Their  souls  longed,  yea,  even  fainted,  for  the 
courts  of  the  Lord  ^  their  heart  and  their  flesh  cried  out  for  the  /tr- 
ing  God.  Accordingly,  the  Lord  God  was  to  them  a  sun,  and  a 
shield.  He  gave  them  grace  and  glory  ;  and  withheld  from  them 
no  good  thing.  In  the  same  manner  the  early  Christians  esteemed 
the  Sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honourable.  In  the 
times  of  the  Apostles,  they  continued  in  fellowship,  in  prayer,  and 
in  breaking  of  oread.  They  sung  psalms,  and  hymns,  and  spiritual 
songs.  They  prophesied ;  taught  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
uttered,  and  interpreted,  Revelation  ;  and  collected  alms  for  such 
saints  as  were  in  peculiar  circumstances  of  distress.  All  these 
examples  abundantly  show  us,  that  good  men,  during  the  ages  of 
Inspiration,  steadily  accorded,  and  thought  it  their  duty  to  accord, 
witn  the  requisitions,  contained  in  the  text.  What  was  their  duty 
is  ours.  All  these  solemn  services,  therefore,  and  others  connect- 
ed with  them,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  perform  in  spirit,  and  in 
truth.  We  are  to  join  our^zlves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve  him,  according 
to  the  prediction  oi  Isaiah  concerning  us,  and  the  other  Gentiles ; 
to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  to  keep  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it ; 
and  to  take  hold  of  his  covenant.     Particularly, 

1.   We  are  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  Public  Worship. 

The  Sabbath,  as  has  been  observed,  was  orieinaliy  appointed 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  divine  glory,  manifested  in  creating 
the  world  ;  and  for  the  attainment,  and  improvement,  of  holiness 
in  man.  The  manner,  in  which  we  should  commemorate  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  work  of  Creation,  on  this  day,  is  sufficiently  taught 
us  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  first  Sabbath  was  celebrated. 
Then,  we  are  informed,  the  M)ming  Stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  Sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  In  the  same  manner  was  the  work 
of  the  New  Creation,  and  the  divine  glory  displayed  in  it,  cele- 
brated by  the  same  illustrious  beines,  according  to  the  prophetical 
account,  given  in  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  of  this  wonderful  event: 
an  account,  expressly  appliecf  to  it  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  Chariots  of  God  art 
twenty  thousand  ;  even  thousands  of  Angels.  The  Lord  is  amonr 
them,  as  in  Sinai ;  as  in  the  holy  place.  The  very  hymn,  which 
they  sung,  seems  to  be  transmitted  to  us  in  the  following  words : 
Thim  hast  ascended  on  high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity  captive  ;  thvu 
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hast  received  gifts  for  men  ;  yea^  for  the  rebellious  also ;  thai  the 
Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them. 

The  manner,  in  which  holiness  and  salvation  are  to  be  obtained, 
is  every  where  taught  in  the  Gospel.  The  truth  of  God,  in  the 
hands  of  the  divine  Spirit,  is  the  great  instrument,  by  which  we 
are  made  free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption*  Faith^  we  know, 
Cometh  by  hearing  ;  and  hearings  by  the  Word  of  God.  This  Word 
is,  therefore,  to  be  faithfully  explained,  and  enforced,  by  the 
Preacher ;  and  faithfully  received  by  those  who  hear  him.     The 

f)rayers,  and  the  praises,  of  every  religious  assembly,  are  to  spring 
rom  the  heart ;  and  are  to  ascend  up  before  the  throne  of  iimnite 
mercy,  with  dependence,  with  confidence,  with  love,  with  rever- 
ence, with  gratitude,  with  hope,  and  with  joy.  Our  prayers,  and 
our  praises,  are  also  to  be  presented  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  the 
ereat  and  glorious  Propitiation  for  the  sins  of  men^  and  the  true  and 
living  way  of  access  to  God*  They  are  to  be  presented  with  faith 
in  his  name ;  that  faith  which  occupies  the  whole  heart,  and  alone 
interests  us  in  the  blessings  of  Redemption. 

Christians,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  unite  in  the  administration, 
and  celebration,  of  the  Evangelical  ordinances ;  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper :  and  are  thus  in  a  peculiar  and  most  affecting  man- 
ner to  commemorate  the  glory  of  Christ,  manifested  in  the  wonder- 
ful work  of  the  new  Creation. 

M  these  things  are  to  be  done  decently^  and  in  order.  At  the 
same  time,  they  are  to  be  performed  with  plainness,  simplicity, 
and  no  unnecessary  rites.  The  Jewish  worship  was  intended  by 
its  ceremonious  magnificence  to  strike  the  imagination  during  the 
early  and  ignorant  periods  of  society*  To  this  end  it  was  per- 
fectly fitted.  All  its  services  were  calculated  to  affect  the  senses 
in  tne  deepest  manner,  and  to  find,  through  them,  access  to  the 
heart.  The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  is  addressed  directly  to  the 
Understanding;  and  makes  its  way  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the 
power  of  Conscience*  Unnecessary  rites  arc,  here,  both  useless 
and  noxious :  since  they  allure  the  thoughts  away  from  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts,  which  are  inculcated,  to  the  ceremonies  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  In  this  manner,  the  spiritual  worship 
of  the  Gospel  is  ever  in  danger  of  becoming  a  mere  bodily  exercise^ 
unprofitable  in  itself,  and  destructive  of  piety.  The  ceremonies 
of  the  Romish  Church  exterminated  its  devotion;  and  became, 
extensively,  the  cause,  as  well  as  the  effect,  of  that  corruption, 
which  by  men  of  real  religion  has  been  justly  regarded  as  a 
prodigy. 

2.  On  this  holy  day^  also^  we  are  bound  to  perform  the  various 
Private  duties  of  Religion. 

The  worship  of  the  family,  and  that  of  the  closet,  are  the  duty 
of  all  families,  and  of  all  individuals,  every  day  they  live*  Equal- 
ly is  it  the  duty  of  all  men  to  spend  a  part  of  every  day  in  self- 
examination  ;  in  religious  meditation  ;  and  in  contemplation  on  the 
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perfections  and  works  of  God,  on  the  character  of  Christ  and  the 
wonders  of  Redemption.  The  Scriptures  especially,  and  other 
religious  books  generally,  are  to  be  read,  ponaered,  and  cordially 
received*  The  amendment  of  the  soul,  and  victory  over  sin  and 
temptation,  are  to  be  planned,  resolved  on,  and  achieved.  We 
are  to  humble  ourselves  before  God ;  to  devote  ourselves  anew  to 
his  service ;  to  cherish  the  duties  of  religion ;  and  universally  to 
cultivate  the  Christian  character. 

At  the  same  time,  children  and  servants  are  to  be  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  great  and  plain  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  ;  to 
be  restrained,  in  the  same  manner  as  ourselves,  from  all  worldly 
pursuits ;  and  to  be  presented  by  us  with  such  persuasive  examples 
of  piety,  as  may  engage  them  to  reverence,  and  embrace,  the 
Gospel. 

Universally,  our  time,  our  thoughts,  our  conversation,  and  our 
actions,  are  all  to  be  devoted  to  God.  This,  indeed,  is,  in  a  sense, 
true  of  every  dav.  But  on  other  days  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  in 
our  worldly  busmess;  and,  while  our  thoughts  are  eneaged  by 
pursuits  of  this  nature,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  also 
engaged  by  religious  subjects  with  sufficient  intenseness,  and  con- 
stancy, to  fulfil  all  the  demands,  either  of  our  interest,  or  of  our 
duty.  On  the  Sabbath,  we  are  withdrawn  from  all  worldly  pur- 
suits. A  solemn  pause  is  made  in  the  business  of  life.  A  happy 
season  of  leisure  is  furnished  to  us  for  obtaining  our  salvation. 
Then  no  worldly  business  is  to  intrude  ;  no  wondly  pleasure  to 
solicit;  no  worldly  thought  to  interfere.  The  holy  nature  of  the 
day,  and  the  peculiarly  solemn  nature  of  its  services,  conspire, 
with  eminent  felicity,  to  render  all  the  duties,  which  have  been 
specified,  easy,  uncfisturbed,  solemn,  impressive,  and  profitable. 
This,  then,  is  to  be  carefully  seized,  and  anxiously  husbanded,  as 
a  golden  opportunity  for  performing  them  all. 

3.  The  Sahhath  is  to  be  employed^  bo  far  as  circumstances  demand, 
in  performing  works  of  Necessity  and  Mercy* 

Our  authority  for  this  assertion  is  complete  in  the  declaration  of 
God :  /  will  have  mercy ^  and  not  sacrifice.  In  the  illustrations  of 
this  precept  by  our  Saviour  and  in  his  example,  it  is  equally  com- 
plete. What  these  works  are,  beyond  the  direct  import  of  this 
example,  we  are  to  judge  as  carefully  and  conscientiously  as  we 
can.  Generally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  litde  of  our  time,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  demands,  is  to  be  employed  in  these  works ; 
and  the  remainder  to  be  devoted  to  those  duties  of  Religion,  which 
were  the  original  objects  of  the  Sabbath.  Wherever  the  time 
reqdred  is  so  great,  as  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
necessity  in  question ;  it  is  to  be  given  up.  That  necessary  wonE, 
which  requires  but  a  moment,  may  be  lawful ;  when  it  would  be- 
come unlawful,  if  it  reouired  an  hour.  All  works,  both  oS  neces- 
Bity  and  mercy,  are  to  oe  regarded  as  Duties,  which  we  are  bound 
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to  perform ;  and  never  as  indulgencies,  which  wc  are  permitted 
to  take. 

The  Tlfmf ,  at  which  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  Sabbath  are  to  cam- 
mence  t>,  in  my  opinion^  the  time^  when  darkness  commences  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday.  For  this  opinion,  the  following  reasons  may 
be  allegeid. 

First ;  The  natural  day  commenced  with  darkness.  After  God 
had  created  the  chaos,  darkness  rested  upon  it  for  a  certain  period. 
This  darkness,  and  the  light  which  succeeded  it,  are  declared  to 
have  constituted  the  first  day.  In  the  same  manner,  are  reckoned 
the  five  succeeding  days  of  the  Creation. 

Secondly ;  The  Sabbath,  at  its  original  institution^  was  a  Jiatural 
day.  This  is  clear,  because  we  are  told,  that  God  rested  the  sev' 
enth  day :  and  from  the  manner,  in  which  the  six  preceding  days 
were  reckoned,  we  have  the  fullest  proof,  that  He,  who  by  his  own 
choice  reckoned  them  in  this  manner,  reckoned  the  seventh  day  in 
the  same  manner. 

Thirdly  ;  When  the  Sabbath  was  renewedly  enjoined  upon  the  Is- 
raelites ;  it  was  required  to  be  kept  as  a  Natural  day.  This  we 
know,  because  no  alteration  of  the  orijginal  Institution  is  specified 
in  the  fourth  command  ;  and  because,  m  Lev.  xxiii.  32,  God  says 
to  that  people  concerning  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  From  even 
unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath. 

Fourthly ;  T^he  Jewish  Sabbath  commeticed  with  the  darkness  ;  or 
with  the  time^  which  we  denote  by  the  word.  Candle-lighting.  This 
is  evident  from  Nthem.  xiii.  19,  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark  before  the  Sabbath,  6lc.  It  is 
here  evident,  thai  the  Sabbath  had  not  commenced  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, when  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  began  to  be  dark ;  or,  in  our 
customary  language,  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  commenced  in 
that  city.  The  Sabbath  also,  as  a  natural  day,  began  originally 
at  the  same  time  :  the  first  day  of  the  Creation  having  commenced 
with  absolute  darkness.  The  time  of  darkness,  to  us,  is  the  time, 
when  we  can  no  longer  see,  so  as  to  transact  business  by  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

Fifthly ;  The  Christian  Sabbath  is  the  first  day  of  the  week  ;  and 
a  natural  day  ;  because  there  is  no  hint  given  us,  in  the  J^ew  Testa- 
ment, of  any  alteration  made,  or  to  be  made  in  this  respect.  Dr. 
Macknight  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Christians  began  their  Sab- 
bath on  the  evening  of  Satuixlay.  Some  Christians  have  suppos- 
ed, tliat  the  time,  when  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead,  is  thaij  at 
which  the  present  Sabbath  ought  to  be  begun.  This  is  evidently  an 
error ;  because  that  time  is  not  declared  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  known  by  us.  Accordingly  these  Christians  be- 
in  the  Sabbath  at  midnight :  a  time  of  human  appointment  mere- 
y.     This  seems  to  me  unwarrantable. 

II«  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show,  that  the  Duties  of  the  Sabbath  are 
all  binding  upon  us. 
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On  this  subject  I  observe, 

I  •  That  the  example  of  God  in  resting  from  kis  work  of  Creation^ 
and  of  Christ  in  resting  from  the  work  of  Redemption^  is  authorita- 
tively binding  vpon  us;  and  requires  ua  to  rest  from  our  own  lawful 
labours  in  a  similar  manner. 

2.  The  fourth  Command,  which  has,  I  trust,  been  shown  to  be 
equally  obligatory  on  all  men,  requires  the  same  rest  from  us,  which 
it  required  from  the  Israelites. 

3*  The  original  Institution,  the  examples  of  God,  the  Father,  and 
the  Son,  and  the  injunctions  of  the  fourth  Command,  require,  in  sub' 
stance,  all  these  duties. 

The  duties,  which  they  expressly  require,  cannot  be  performed 
to  any  valuable  purpose,  unless  all  the  auties,  specified  in  this  dis- 
course, are  also  performed.  The  true  meaning,  and  real  eztent, 
of  these  examples  and  injunctions,  as  thev  respected  the  Jews,  are 
explained  in  the  conmients  of  the  Prophets,  particularly  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah,  concerning  this  subject.  The  text  is  the  most  co- 
pious, and  definite,  exhibition  of  this  nature,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures*  In  chapter  Ivi.  of  the  same  prophet  is  found,  also,  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  duties :  and  we  have  several  other, 
less  particular,  and  less  impressive,  explanations,  in  other  passages 
of  the  Scriptures.  These  injunctions  and  examples,  then,  demand* 
ed,  in  the  view  of  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration,  all  these  duties  of  the 
Israelites*  Of  course,  this  was  the  true  tenour  of  these  examples 
and  injunctions*  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  have  proved  both  to  be 
no  less  obligatory  on  Christians,  than  on  the  Israelites.  The  same 
examples  and  injunctions  have,  therefore,  the  same  tenour  with  re- 
spect to  us,  and  bind  \is  to  exacdy  the  same  duties* 

4*  The  New  Testament  has  no  where  dispensed  with  any  part  qf 
these  duties. 

It  has  been  often  thought,  that  Christ  has  released  his  followers 
from  some  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  and  in  some  degree 
from  that  strictness  of  observing  it,  which  were  originally  required 
of  the  Jews.     Observations  to  this  amount  I  have  not  unfireouently 
seen,  and  heard ;  but  exclusively  of  the  things  observed  by  Dr. 
Paley,  and  mentioned  in  the  last  discourse,  I  have  never  been  in- 
'  formed  of  the  particulars,  from  which  Christians  are  thus  supposed 
to  have  been  released  ;  nor  do  I  know  in  what  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  they  are  supposed  to  be  contained*     Dr.  Paley 
believes  that  the  Sabbath  was  never  at  all  obligatory  on  Christiana. 
According  to  this  scheme,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  for  Christ  to 
release  them  fix)m  these  duties ;  because  they  were  never  incum- 
bent on  them*     Where  those,  who  make  this  supposition,  find  Jmt 
warrant  for  it  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  or  of  his  Apostles,  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  determine*     The  observations,  which  our 
Saviour  makes,  as  an  exposition  of  several  parts  of  the  Decalogue, 
in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  he  prefaces  with  these  remaifcable 
declarations :  Think  not  tjutt  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  lawp  or  iht 
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prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy^  but  to  fulfil :  for  veriljf^  I  say 
untoyouj  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass;  onejoty  or  one  tittle,  shall  in 
no  wtse  pass  from  the  lam^  till  all  be  fulfilled.  After  these  declar- 
ations it  is  impossible,  that  Christ  should  be  rationally  believed  to 
have  altered  at  all  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath,  much  less  to  have 
annihilated  it,  unless  he  has  done  it,  somewhererjn  plain,  unequiv- 
ocal language.  But  no  such  language,  on  this  subject,  can  be 
found  in  the  New  Testament*  Until  something  of  this  nature 
shall  be  definitely  pointed  out ;  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  left  bv  Christ,  and  his  Apostles,  ex- 
actly as  they  found  them :  and  all  declarations  to  the  contrary  must 
be  regarded  as  merely  ^tuitous  and  presumptive. 

5.  As  the  religious  privileges  of  Christians  are  declared  to  be  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  Jews,  they  cannot  be  stqtposed  to  be  lessened  with 
respect  to  the  Sabbath,  unless  this  fact  is  directly  asserted. 

If  the  duties  of  Christians  on  the  Sabbath  are  lessened,  either  in 
number,  or  degree ;  then  their  religious  privileges  are  rendered 
just  so  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  Jews.     The  duties  of  the  Sab- 
bath are  all  privileges  of  a  high  and  glorious  nature ;  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  accounted  such  by  every  good  man.     I  speak  not,  here, 
of  the  regulations  of  the  civil  laws  of  the  Jews :  these  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion.     I  speak  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  instituted  on  the  seventh  day  ;  as  institutea  imme- 
diately afler  the  creation  was  finished ;  as  enjoined  anew  in  the 
fourth  CoQunand  of  the  Decaloeue ;   and  as  explained,  and  en- 
forced, by  the  Prophets ;  particularly  by  Isaiah,     it  was  a  high 
religious  privilege  to  a  Jew  to  have  one  whole  day  in  seven  divine- 
Iv  consecrated  to  the  duties  of  Religion  ;  to  be  required  to  esteem 
the  Sabbath  a  delight,  and  the  holy  of  the  Lord  honourable  ;  and  to 
turn  away  his  foot  from  f  tiding  his  own  pleasure  on  that  sacred 
day*     It  was  a  combination  of  glorious  privileges  to  a  Jew  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it  ;  to  join  himself  on  that  day  to  the 
Lord  ;  to  be  his  servant ;  to  take  hold  of  his  covenant ;  to  be  brotight 
to  the  holy  mountain  of  God ;    to  be  made  joyful  in  his  house 
of  prayer ;  to  delight  himself  in  the  Lord;  and  to  find  his  vari- 
ous solemn  services  accepted  by  his  Creator.     But  if  these  duties, 
or  any  of  them,  be  lessened  in  number,  or  degree;  just  so  far  are 
the  privileges  of  a  Christian  inferior  to  those  of  a  Jew.    Which  of 
these  privileges  would  a  Christian  be  willing  to  give  up  ?     Which 
of  them  does  the  Gospel  require  him  to  relinquish  ? 

I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  a  siunmary  enumeration  of 
several  Motives,  which  strongly  solicit  our  exact  observance  of  the 
Sabbath. 

1  *  Such  an  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  required  by  the  Command 
of  God. 

2.  It  is  enforced  by  the  Divine  Example. 

God  rested  on  the  seventh  day ;  the  day  after  the  Creation  was 
ended.    Christ  rested  on  the  first  day;  the  day  after  the  New 
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Creation  was  finished.  This  two-fold  Example  of  Jehovah  is  of 
infinite  authority ;  and  enjoins,  in  the  most  expressive  language,  the 
feithfiil  imitation  of  all  mankind. 

3.  The  J^aiure  of  the  Duties^  enjoined  %§fin  the  Sabbath^  demande 
of  us  such  an  observance* 

The  duties  of  ^^  Sabbath  are  all  of  a  religious  and  holy  nature. 
Such  duties  can  Vver  be  successfully,  or  profitably,  performed, 
when  mingled  with  secular  business,  or  amusements.     These  will 
both  distract  the  attention  of  the  mind,  and  withdraw  it  firom  that 
clear,  strong,  affecting  sense  of  spiritual  and  divine  objects  in  which 
the  peculiar  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  is  found.     The  soul,  in  this 
case,  will  be  divided  between  God  and  Mammon,  between  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God.     The  consequence  can- 
not but  be  foreseen.     The  world  will  predominate  :  God  will  be 
forgotten  ;  and  dishonoured,  if  not  forgotten  :  the  soul  will  cease 
firom  a  heavenly  character ;  debase  its  pure  and  exalted  affections; 
lose  those  refined  and  noble  views  of  celestial  objects,  which  are 
fitted,  both  to  inspire,  and  to  cherish,  devotion ;  cease  to  stretch  its 
wings  towards  heaven  ;  and  fall  down  to  earth,  loaded  with  a  bur- 
den of  gross  cares,  and  dragged  to  the  ground  by  an  incumbering 
mass  of  sensual  gratifications. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  easier  to  observe  the  Sabbath  whalljif 
than  to  observe  it  in  part.  He,  who  intends  to  divide  it  between 
earthl V  and  spiritual  pursuits,  will  never  know  where  to  draw  the 
line  of  division.  Perpetually  will  he  find  himself  wandering,  now 
towards  Religion,  and  now  towards  the  world ;  while  his  con- 
science will  be  unceasingly  embarrassed  by  fears,  that  he  has 
neglected  his  duty,  and  by  doubt  concerning  what  it  is.  7%ere 
is  no  such  things  as  a  half -way  performance  of  our  duty*  If  such 
a  performance  had  in  fact  been  required,  or  allowed ;  we  should 
have  been  distressed  by  unceasing  perplexity.  Happy  is  it  for 
\is,  that  an  ordinance  of  this  nature  cannot  be  found  in  ue  Scrip- 
tures. 

4.  The  blessing  of  the  Sabbath  is  promised  to  such  an  observance. 
The  text  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  this.     If  thou  do  all  the  things^ 

says  God,  required  in  the  first  verse  /  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyseljf 
in  Jehovah  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  imon  the  high  puices  of  the 
earth.  Not,  if  thou  do  a  part  of  these  things.  There  is  no  prom- 
ise to  a  divided  service  :  there  is  no  blessme  connected  with  it. 
He,  therefore,  who  wishes  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  reli- 
gions labours,  must  look  for  it,  only  in  the  strict  and  feithful  ob- 
servance of  the  duties,  which  He  has  required. 

5.  It  is  demanded  by  our  own  highest  Interest.  . 

The  Sabbath  is  eminendy  the  day  of  salvation.  On  Zimihe 
Lord  commanded  the  blessings  even  life  for  ever  more.  On  that  holy 
dav,  and  in  the  holy  place,  this  incomprehensible  blessing  is  still 
to  be  found.  Where  that  day  is  not  observed,  and  that  place  is 
not  frequented,  this  blessing  ceases  to  descend.     If  we  love  our- 
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BelteS)  then ;  if  vre  love  our  families ;  if  we  love  our  ooantry  \  if 
we  love  mankind ;  we  shall  exert  ourselves,  to  the  utmost,  to  up- 
hold the  Sabbath  in  its  purity,  in  our  hearts,  in  our  conversauon, 
and  in  our  conduct.  Uft  shall  keep  tht  Sabbath  frampoiluting  U; 
shall  observe  it  with  the  most  faithful  exactness  $  and  by  precept, 
and  example,  solemnly  recommend  it  to  the  «wci  observance  of 
Ouiers*  ^^r 


SERMON  CIX. 

rOURTH  COMMANDJIENT. REFLECTIOHS  ON  THE  SABBATH. 

EioDUS  zi.  11. — Wherefore  the  Lard  blessed  the  Sabbath  day, 

IN  the  four  preceding  discourses,  I  have  considered  the  Per- 
petual Establishment  of  the  Sabbath^  and  the  Manner  in  which  it  ii 
to  be  observed ;  and  have  endeavoured  to  answer  such  Objections j 
as  occurred  to  me  against  the  doctrines,  which  I  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  maintain,  concerning  these  subjects.  I  shall  now  close 
my  observations  on  the  Sabbath,  Toith  some  of  those  ReflectionSj 
which  this  very  solemn  and  interesting  subject  naturally  suggests 
to  a  serious  mind. 

The  First  Consideration  which  strikes  such  a  mind^  when  contemn 
plating  the  Sabbathjis  the  pre-eminent  Wisdom  of  this  divine  InstitU' 
tion. 

Wisdom,  as  applied  to  conduct,  denotes  the  choice  of  desirable^ 
ends,  and  the  selection  of  happ^  means  for  their  accomplishment*^ 
The  ends,  aimed  at,  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  are  numer- 
ous, and  all  of  them  eminently  desirable.  The  means,  by  which 
they  are  accomplished,  are,  at  the  same  time,  eminently  happy. 
The  Sabbath,  and  the  things  immediately  connected  with  it,  are 
the  amount  of  them  all. 

Among  these  ends  let  me  remark ;  since  God  himself  has  been 
pleased  to  mention  it,  and  to  mention  it  in  the  fourth  command  of 
the  decalogue;  the  provision^  which  this  holy  day  furnishes^  of  a 
season  of  rest  to  labouring  Animals. 

A  righteous  man  regards  the  life  of  his  beast,  says  the  wisest  of  all 
men  :  rrov.  x.  12.  In  this  fact  we  behold  a  strong  resemblance 
of  a  righteous  man  to  his  Creator.  The  goodness  of  this  glorious 
Being  IS  forcibly  displayed  in  the  provision,  wliich  he  has  made, 
for  the  rest  and  comfort  of  labouring  animals,  in  the  Moral  Law. 
In  the  hands  even  of  prudent  and  humane  masters,  it  is  clearly 
seen,  that  such  animals  are  sufficiently  employed  when  they  labour 
six  days  of  the  week,  and  are  released  to  rest  and  refresfaiment  oa 
the  seventh.  God,  who  perfectly  knew  what  their  strength  was 
able  to  bear,  and  who  perfecdy  foresaw  how  greatly  they  would 
be  oppressed  by  avarice  and  cruelty,  was  pleased,  in  this  sdlinp 
manner,  and  at  this  early  period,  to  provide  for  their  relief,  by^W- 
curing  to  them  the  quiet  and  restoration  of  one  day  in  seven.  In 
this  merciful  provision,  the  divine  tenderness  is  displayed  in  a  most 
amiable  and  edifying  manner.  The  humble  character  of  even 
these  beings  did  not  place  them  below  the  compassionate  care  of 
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God.  Elsewhere,  he  has  commanded  us  to  supply  them  with  food. 
Here,  he  has  commanded  us  to  furnish  them  with  rest*  In  both 
cases,  he  has  taught  uWhat  the  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  all,  and 
that  Ail  tender  mercies  are  over  all  the  works  of  his  hands.  This 
indulgence  to  animals  is  enjoined  with  infinite  authority  ;  and  se- 
cured by  the  same  sanction,  which  enforces  ju^|||p  and  beneficence 
towards  mankind.  By  bringing  up  this  subjec^also,  in  form,  thus 
solemnly,  regularly,  and  often,  he  has  formed  our  regard  towards 
these  creatures  into  a  habit ;  and  prevented  us  from  the  possibility 
of  being  inattentive  to  this  duty. 

In  the  same  manner  are  Rest  and  Refreshment  secured  to  mankind. 
Children  and  servants,  particularly,  are  by  this  institution  preserv- 
ed from  the  oppression  of  severe  masters,  and  the  unfeeling  de- 
mands of  unnatural  parents.  Every  industrious  man  will  tell  you 
from  his  own  experience,  that  the  season  of  labour  is  sufficiently 
long,  and  this  retuni  of  rest  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  and  strength,  and  life  ;  that  greater  toil  would  fa- 
tigue the  bodily  powers  into  decay ;  and  that  the  weekly  cessation 
mm  business  is  not  more  frequent  than  our  worldly  interests 
clearly  demand.  Hence,  unless  when  under  the  dominion  of  ava- 
rice, he  will  consider  the  Sabbath  as  a  benevolent  provision  for 
his  true  worldly  interest.  What  will  thus  be  approved  by  the 
man,  who  labours  voluntarily,  and  for  himself,  cannot  fail  to  be 
cordially  welcomed  by  him,  who  is  compelled,  through  indigence, 
to  toil  for  others  :  the  servant  drudging  for  a  hard  master,  and  the 
child  trembling  under  the  rod  of  an  unfeeling  parent. 

J^or  is  the  usefulness  of  Ihe  Sahhath  less  visible  in  the  promotion 
of  Neatness  and  Cleanliness  ;  especially  among  the  inferior  classes 
of  mankind.  No  person  is  willing  to  appear  in  a  religious  assem- 
bly, unless  cleanly  and  decently  dressed.  So  true  is  this,  that 
probably  in  all  countries,  where  the  Sabbath  is  observed,  ever)' 
one,  not  prevented  by  absolute  poverty,  has  what  is  proverbially 
called  a  sunday  suit  of  clothes.  The  spirit  of  cleanliness  and  de- 
cency, awakened  by  the  return  of  this  holy  day,  is  always  thus 
awakened.  Excited  every  week,  it  is  of  course  excited  through 
the  week ;  becomes  an  immoveable  habit ;  extends  its  influence 
through  all  the  concerns  of  human  life ;  and,  in  the  end,  constitutes 
the  standing  character.  Individuals  are  thus  prevented  from  be- 
coming brutes  in  their  appearance  ;  and  a  nation  is  fashioned  into 
an  entire  and  dehghtful  contrast  to  the  native  dirt  and  slovenliness 
ofman,  always  exhibited,  in  so  humiliating  a  manner  by  Savages. 
The  influence  of  this  single  fact  on  the  comfort  of  human  life,  can- 
not be  calculated. 

Inseparably  connected  with  thts  article j  is  the  Softness  atid  Civility 
of  Manners^  to  which  the  Sabbath,  more  than  any  thing  else,  allures 
mankind.  Every  thing  pertaining  to  the  Saboath  generates,  of 
course,  this  desirable  conduct.  The  neatness  of  dress,  and  the 
decency  of  appearance,  just  mentioned,  strongly  persuade  to  it.   A 
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penon,  better  dressed  than  in  the  ordinuiy  manner,  will,  regularly, 
oehave  with  more  than  ordinary  decency,  unless  habituaUjf  thus 
dressed.  The  association  in  our  thoughts  between  the  dress 
and  the  manners,  (both  of  which  are  intended  to  make  us  appear 
with  advantage)  is  instinctive,  and  inseparable.  Every  thing  con- 
nected with  me  Sabbath,  aUo,  inspires  such  views  and  affections, 
as  contribute  to  the  manners  in  question*  We  are,  of  course, 
united  to  a  respectable  assembly ;  on  a  sacred  day ;  in  a  sacred 
place ;  upon  a  most  affecting  occasion ;  and  for  ends  the  most 
solemn  and  important  in  the  universe.  Wc  are  immediately  be- 
fore God,  and  are  employed  in  bis  worship ;  in  confessing  our  sins, 
in  seeking  the  forgiveness  of  tliem,  and  in  labouring  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  his  favour.  We  cannot,  here,  fail  to  feel  our  needy,  frail, 
guilty,  dependent,  character;  to  ace  how  little  and  insignificant  wc. 
are ;  how  unbecoming  arc  pride,  unkindness,  and  insolence ;  how 
becoming  humility,  modesty,  conde&cen;»ion,  and  gentleness  ;  how 
amiable,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  ornument  of  a  meek  and  quitt 
spirit }  and  how  necessary  for  every  purpose  for  which  we  have 
assembled,  the  establishment  of  these  things  in  our  hearts.  From 
these  considerations  must  spring,  of  course,  in  every  man,  who  is 
not  void  of  all  propensity  to  that  which  is  good,  both  gentleness  of 
mind,  and  sweetness  of  manners. 

I  have  already  glanced  at  the  tendency  of  the  Sabbath  to  abase  our 
pride^  and  to  remove  our  native  ruggedness  of  disposition.  This  part 
of  the  subject  deserves  a  further  consideration.  One  of  the  cnief 
deformities  of  character  in  the  rich,  the  learned,  and  the  great,  is 
that  haughtiness  of  mind,  which,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, they  are  ever  ready  to  feel ;  and  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  sufiering  to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  powerless,  is  that  in- 
solence of  behaviour,  which  from  this  haughtiness  they  are  com- 
pelled to  endure.  But  when  the  superior  classes  of  mankind  as- 
aemble  in  the  house  of  God,  they  sink,  at  once,  even  in  their  own 
eyes,  if  they  open  them,  down  to  the  same  level  with  their  fellow- 
worms.  In  the  presence  of  Him,  before  whom  all  nations  are  as 
nothings  the  glare  of  splendour,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  learning,  and  the  loftiness  of  power,  are  annihilated  in 
a  moment.  Those,  who,  a  little  while  beioi'c,  felt  themselves  to  be 
rich,  and  wise,  and  great,  find  that  they  are  poor,  ignorant,  little, 
guilty,  odious  to  God,  exposed  to  his  wrath,  and  hopeless,  except 
ui  the  mere  character  of  suppliants  for  mercy. 

When  a  great  man,  in  the  Sanctuary,  looks  around  him  on  a 
mixed  assembly  of  his  equals  and  inferiors ;  he  will  be  compelled 
often  to  feel,  and  secretly  to  confess,  that  his  poor  neighbour,  whom 
perhaps  he  would  have  disdained,  on  other  occasions,  to  set  with 
the  dogs  of  his  flock,  is,  in  all  probability,  more  excellent,  more 
wise,  more  lovely,  and  in  every  sense  greater,  in  t/u  sight  of  the 
Highest,  than  himself.  Nothing  can  humble  pride  more  than  the 
elevation  above  itself  <tf  those,  whom  it  despises.    This  elevation 
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of  the  humble,  this  useful  depression  of  the  haughty,  is  ^o  where 
more  perfect  than  in  the  house  of  God. 

Here,  as  will  be  realized  from  what  has  been  already  said,  the 
poor  and  lowly  rise,  of  course,  above  their  usual  level.  Tlu  rich 
and  the  poor^  says  Solomon^  meet  together  ;  the  Lord  is  the  Maker 
of  them  all.  In  the  house  of  God  they  meet  together  in  a  manner 
wholly  peculiar ;  are  placed  exactly  on  the  same  levels  and  are 
more  strongly,  than  any  where  else,  reminded,  that  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  all.  Here,  they  assemble  as  creatures  of  the  same 
God  merely.  Here,  all  their  earthly  distinctions  vanish  ;  and  a 
new  distinction,  formed  only  of  sin  and  holmess,  commences ; 
which,  unless  terminated  in  the  present  world,  will  endure,  and 
widen,  for  ever.  Here,  then,  the  poor  man  rises  to  his  proper 
independence  and  distinction,  foreets  the  depression  of  his  circum- 
stances ;  and,  without  the  aid  of  pride,  assumes  an  elevation  of 
character,  not  less  necessary  to  him  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duty,  than  the  humility  of  the  Gospel  to  the  lofty-minded. 
Thus  the  Sabbath,  like  its  Author,  putteth  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seats,  and  exalteth  them  of  Ion  degree.  How  perfect,  in  this 
important  particular,  is  an  institution,  which  produces  these  oppo- 
site and  inaispensable  benefits  in  those,  whose  situation  so  plainly 
and  loudly  demands  them! 

Another  immense  benefit  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  Instruction,  which 
ii  furnishes  in  Morals  and  Religion. 

The  value  of  knowledge  is  admitted  by  all  civilized  men.  It 
will  usually,  and  ought  ever,  to  be  admitted,  also,  that  moral  and 
religious  knowledge  is  of  far  more  value  than  any  other.  It  is 
more  necessary,  more  practical,  more  useful,  more  enlarging  to  the 
mind,  more  refined,  and  more  exalted.  The  least  acquamtance 
with  the  subject  will  place  this  assertion  beyond  a  doubt. 

As  the  knowledge  itself  is  more  valuable  ;  so  the  Sabbath  fur- 
nishes means  for  obtaining  it,  which  are  far  cheaper,  and  far  more 
efiBcacious,  than  wei-e  ever  furnished  by  any  other  institution. 
Here,  on  a  day  devoted  to  no  employment  but  the  gaining  of  this 
knowledge,  and  the  performance  of  those  religious  duties  which 
unite  with  it  in  perfect  harmony ;  in  a  place  convenient  and  sa- 
cred ;  on  an  occasion  infinitely  important ;  and  with  the  strong 
power  of  sympathy  to  aid  and  impress ;  a  thousand  persons  arc 
taught  the  best  of  all  knowledge ;  the  most  useful  to  themselves, 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  mankind ;  for  a  less  sum,  than  must  be 
expended  by  a  twentieth  part  of  their  number,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  instruction  in  any  olher  science.  No  device  of  the  heath- 
en Philosophers,  or  of  modern  Infidels,  greatly  as  they  have 
boasted  of  tneir  wisdom,  can  be  compared,  as  to  its  usefulness,  with 
this.  The  Sabbath,  particularly,  is  the  only  mean,  ever  devised,  of 
communicating  important  instruction  to  the  great  mass  of  mafildna. 
Here,  all  may  assemble,  all  may  learn,  frohn  the  prince  to  the  beg- 
gar, from  the  man  of  grey  hairs  to  the  infant  of  days.    Had  the 
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Sabbath  been  a  device  of  man,  men  would  be  able  to  boast  of  im- 
mensely ereater  ingenuity  and  wisdom,  than  they  have  hitherto 
displayecf ;  and  would  be  justly  pronounced  to  have  formed  a  more 
successful  and  more  patriotic  institution,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, than  any  which  is  found  on  the  page  of  history.  Here,  a 
real  and  glonous  equality  of  privileges  is  established,  not  only 
without  confusion  and  discord,  but  with  strong  enforcements  of 
peace  and  good  order.  In  these  great  blessings,  all  are,  here, 
alike  interested,  and  all  partake  ahke. 

To  the  blessings  of  Peace  and  Good  order,  tmiversallv,  the  Sab- 
bath contributes,  also,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. .  Moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and  of  the  rewards, 
which  God  win  eive  to  such  as  perform  it.  To  this  knowledge 
the  Sabbath  adds  the  highest  motives  to  the  performance,  which 
are  found  in  the  universe.  All  good,  internal,  and  external,  in 
time  and  eternity,  allures  to  it,  as  a  direct  and  certain  reward.  All 
^vil  compels  to  it  as  a  threatening,  and  deters  fi*om  the  omission  as 
a  punishment  inevitable  and  endless.  This  knowledge,  and  these 
motives,  the  Sabbath  furnishes,  with  a  solemnity  and  force  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  From  the  house  of  God  they  are  carried  with 
us  into  every  concern  of  hfe,  where  duty  is  to  be  performed ;  and 
duty  is  to  be  performed  in  every  concern*  With  the  influence  of 
the  Sabbath  on  his  mind,  man  every  where  feels  himself  ao- 
countable  to  his  Maker ;  and  in  darxness  and  solitude,  in  the 
secrecy  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  the  conduct  inspected  by  the 
public  eye,  realizes,  that  the  all-searching  God  is  a  constant  wit- 
ness of  whatever  he  thinks,  speaks,  or  ooes.  From  this  consi- 
deration, more  than  fi*om  the  dread  of  the  dungeon  and  the  halter, 
most  men  are  inclined  to  restrain  their  hands  from  injustice  and 
violence,  from  tumult  and  confusion.  In  the  mean  time,  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  relieious  assemblies,  on  the  Sabbath,  furnish 
the  highest  specimen  of  mis  happy  conduct,  that  was  ever  seen  in 
the  present  world.  Fifty-two  Sabbaths,  every  year,  is  this  con- 
duct repeated.  Hence,  it  becomes  a  jpowerful  as  well  as  desirable 
habit ;  and  clings  to  him,  who  steadily  visits  the  house  of  God, 
through  the  remainder  of  every  week.  In  this  manner,  it  is  dif- 
fused through  the  life ;  and  influences  the  thoughts,  words,  and 
actions,  towards  men  of  every  class  and  character.  The  magis- 
trate and  the  subject,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master  and  the 
servant,  the  friend  and  the  neighbour,  are  benefitted  by  it  alike. 
All  of  them  acquire  more  peaceful  dispositions ;  exhibit  a  more 
amiable  deportment ;  pursue  a  more  orderly  conduct,  and  fill  their 
respective  stations  with  greater  propriety,  than  either  would  do 
under  the  influence  of  every  other  cause,  except  the  immediate 
agency  of  God. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  each  of  the  things,  which  I  have  spe- 
cified, is  an  important  benefit  to  mankind,  nor  that  all  of  them 
united  are  of  aavantage  inestimable.    But  the  Sabbath  has  bless- 
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ings  to  give,  of  a  still  higher  nature.  Among  them  this  ib  one,  of 
supreme  moment ;  that  the  Sabbath  is  ilu  great  tnean  of  preserving 
in  the  world  the  Knowltdgej  and  the  Worship^  of  the  one  living  ana 
true  Chd.  Wherever  the  Sabbath  is  not,  tnere  is  no  worship,  no 
relidon.  Man  forgets  God ;  and  God  forsakes  man.  The  moral 
wond  becomes  a  desert,  where  life  never  springs,  and  beauty  never 
smiles.  The  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  never  dawn  upon 
the  miserable  waste ;  the  rains  of  heaven  never  descend.  Putrid 
with  sin,  and  shrunk  with  ignorance,  the  soul  of  man  loses  its  ra- 
tional chardcter;  and  prostrates  itself  before  devils,  men,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  insects,  stocks,  and  stones.     To  these  man  offers  his 

Srayers,  his  praises  and  his  victims ;  to  these,  he  sacrifices  his  chil- 
rcn ;  and  to  these,  he  immolates  the  puritv  and  honour  of  his  wife. 
A  brutal  worshipper  of  a  brutal  God,  he  hopes  for  protection  and 
blessing  from  the  assumption  of  every  folly,  and  the  perpetration 
of  every  crime. 

If  his  mind  becomes  enlightened  by  science,  and  these  absurdi- 
ties, as  they  sometimes  may,  become  too  cross  and  too  naked  to 
be  received  by  him  ;  he  becomes  an  infidel,  a  sceptic,  air  atheist. 
The  absurdity,  here,  is  not  indeed  less,  but  greater.     The  onlv 
inaterial  difference  is,  that  it  is  less  palpable,  less  exposed  to  vul- 
gar eyes,  less  susceptible  of  ridicule.    The  former  is  the  madness 
of  a  blockhead ;  the  latter  of  a  man  of  learning  :  that  the  folly  of 
the  clown ;  this  of  the  man  of  fashion.  In  this  case,  the  votary  wan- 
ders through  all  the  labyrinths  of  subtile  disquisition  ;  proves  right 
to  be  wron^,  and  wrong  to  be  right ;  and  demonstrates,  that  there 
is  nothing  either  right  or  wrong.     Freed  from  these  incumbrances, 
men  of  this  character  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  enjoyments  of 
this  world,  and  covet  their  neighbour's  house,  and  their  neigh- 
bour's wife ;  his  man-servant,  and  his  maid-servant ;  his  ox,  and 
his  ass  ;  and  every  thing  that  is  their  neighbour's.    Nothing,  now, 
intervenes  between  themselves  and  the  objects  coveted,  but  the 
apprehension  of  resistance,  and  the  dread  of  punishment.     Ele- 
vate them  to  power,  and  the  Sabbath  is  changed  into  the  decade^ 
and  the  house  of  God  into  a  stable  ;  the  Bible  is  paraded  through 
the  streets  on  an  ass,  and  consumed  upon  a  bonfire ;  immortal  ex- 
istence is  blotted  out  of  the  divine  kingdom ;  the  Reedeemcr  is 
postponed  to  a  murderer ;  and  the  Creator  to  a  prostitute,  styled 
the  Goddess  of  Reason.    The  end  of  this  progress  might  be  easily 
foreseen.     Legalized  plunder,  legislative  butchery,  the  prostitu- 
tion of  a  kingdom,  fields  drenched  in  human  blood,  and  cities  burnt 
by  human  incendiaries,  fill  up  the  tremendous  measure  of  ini- 
Quity ;  bewildering  the  easing  world  with  astonishment ;  awaken 
tne  shouts  of  fien£ ;  ana  cover  heaven  itself  with  a  robe  of  sack- 
cloth. 

But  for  the  Sabbath,  this  assembly  had  now  been  prostrate  be- 
fore the  stock  of  a  tree,  or  sitting  round  the  circle  of  a  pawaw ;  or, 
frantic  with  rage  and  fi^enzy,  had  been  roaming  the  mountains  in 
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honour  of  Bacchus  ;  or  drowning  with  shouts  and  screams  the  criet 

of  a  human  victim,  offered  up  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  imagina- 
ry Deity. 

But  thanks  be  to  God  for  this  unspeakable  gift  /  The  Sabbath| 
according  to  his  abundant  mercy^  returns,  at  the  close  of  every 
week,  to  shine  upon  us  with  its  peaceful  and  benevolent  beams. 
At  the  close  of  every  week,  with  a  stilly  small  voice  it  summons  us 
to  the  house  of  God.  Here,  we  meet,  and  find,  and  know,  and 
serve,  our  glorious  and  blessed  Creator,  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier. 
Here,  on  the  mercy-seat^  he  sits  enthroned,  to  hear  our  complaints 
and  petitions,  to  receive  our  praises,  to  accept  our  repentance,  and 
to  forgive  our  sins  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesus  C/hrist.  Here, 
he  makes  known  his  pleasure  and  our  duty.  Here,  he  promises  to 
those,  who  obey,  divine  and  eternal  rewards ;  and  threatens  those, 
who  disobey,  with  terrible  and  never-ending  punishments.  Seen 
every  week  in  these  awful  and  amiable  characters,  God  cannot  be 
unknown  nor  forgotten.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  ages  of 
Christianity,  his  presence  and  agency  are  understood  everywhere, 
and  by  every  person,  who  frequents  the  house  of  God.  The  little 
child  is  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  them,  as  the  man  of  ctct 
hairs  ;  the  peasant,  as  the  monarch.  All^  in  this  sense,  hum  Uodj 
from  the  least  to  the  greatest ;  and  there  is  710  occasion  for  a  man 
to  say  to  his  neighbour^  Know  the  Lord* 

Intimately  connected  with  this  vast  and  interesting  subject,  and 
in  an  important  sense  the  effect  of  the  Sabbath  only,  is  the  Attain' 
ment  of  holiness  and  salvation. 

Man,  an  apostate,  guilty  and  condemned,  infinitely  needs  a  ren* 
ovation  of  his  character,  a  reversal  of  his  sentence,  an  escape  from 
his  punishment,  and  a  reinstatement  in  the  glorious  privileges  firom 
which  he  has  fallen.  To  accomplish  these  inestimable  and  be- 
nevolent ends,  God,  according  to  the  language  of  the  text,  hai 
hallowed^  and  blessed,  the  Sabbath.  Throudi  every  age,  and  through, 
every  land,  where  the  Sabbath  has  been  Kept  holy  unto  the  Lord, 
this  blessing  has,  regularly,  and  uninterruptedly,  descended. 
There,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  have  been  published,  and  re- 
ceived. Tnere,  men  nave  sought,  and  found,  Jehovah,  their  God ; 
repented  of  their  sins ;  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  renew- 
edf  their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  Sovereign  ;  obtained  the  par- 
don of  their  sins,  and  the  justification  of  their  souls  ;  triumphed 
over  death  and  the  grave  ;  ascended  to  heaven ;  and  begun  the 
possession  of  everlasting  joy.  Wherever  even  two  or  three  have 
met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  there  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  blessed  them  with  his  peculiar  blessing.  This  holy, 
heavenly  season  has  regularly  opened  the  correspondence  between 
Ihis  miserable  world,  and  the  world  of  life  and  glory,  and  preserv- 
ed the  connexion  between  God  and  men.  To  it,  earth  owes  its 
chief  blessings  ;  and  heaven  no  small  part  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
of  its  unfading  joys. 
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• .  .  But  where  mankind  have  fwnaktm  the  astembling  of  themsehet 

Stther,  as  tht  manner  of  tome  w,  all  these  blessings  have  ceased. 
e  fruitful  land  has  been  converted  into  marshes,  and  miry  places, 
which  could  not  be  healed,  and  were  therefore  given  to  salt.  In  such 
places,  the  world,  and  sin,  and  Satan,  taxe  entire  possession  of  the 
oeart,  and  leave  no  room  for  God.  All  the  thoughts  and  desires 
are  the  offspring  of  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  hut  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
pride  of  life.  Like  Ahah,  men  seU  themselves,  to  work  wickedsuss  .v 
like  Jeroboam,  they  sin,  and  make  all  around  them  to  sin.  There, 
no  prayers  ascend  to  heaven  ;  no  voice  of  mercy  is  heard  from 
that  happy  world,  inviting  sinners  to  faith  and  repentance  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  neither  sought,  nor  found.  None  ask 
tor  mercy ;  and  none  receive  it.  None  Knock  at  the  door  of  Ufe ; 
and  to  none  is  it  opened.  All  enter  into  the  broad  and  crooked  road. 
and  go  down  to  the  chambers  of  death ;  while  God,  with  an  awful 
voice,  proclaims,  concerning  them,  Ephraim  is  joined  to  Idols :  let 
him  alone. 

Pause  now,  for  a  moment,  and  recollect  the  number,  the  great- 
ness, the  elory,  of  these  Ends ;  and  tell  me  if  the  Institution,  which 
unites  ana  accomplishes  them  all,  in  perfect  harmony,  is  not  su- 
premely wise,  and  worthy  of  God.  How  easily  does  it  accomplish 
them ;  how  perfectly ;  how  wonderfully  !     How  happy  is  the  fre- 

Juent,  convenient,  necessary  return  of  this  holy  day !  After  how 
esirable  intervals ;  with  what  useful  regularity ;  with  what  sweet 
serenity !  How  necessary  is  it  to  the  sinner,  to  call  him  off  from 
the  world,  from  stupidity,  from  sottishness !  How  necessary  to 
awaken  his  attention  to  God,  to  holiness,  and  to  heaven ;  to  en- 
gage his  thoughts  on  spiritual  and  divine  objects ;  to  begin  his 
repentance,  faith,  and  love  ;  and  to  place  his  feet  in  the  path,  which 
leads  to  immortal  life  !  How  necessary  to  the  saint,  to  rouse  him 
from  sloth ;  to  recall  him  from  sin ;  to  remind  him  of  his  duty  ;  to 
increase  his  faith  and  holiness,  and  to  help  him  forward  in  his  jour- 
ney towards  heaven !  How  necessary  to  Adam  in  his  innocence ; 
how  infinitely  necessary  to  all  his  ruined  offspring  !  In  a  word,  how 
plainly  has  the  Sabbath  been  blessed,  as  well  as  hallowed!  bless- 
ed, from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time;  blessed,  in  a  multitude 
of  particulars ;  blessed,  in  every  land,  where  it  has  been  known, 
with  the  immediate  and  peculiar  favour  of  God,  with  the  nearest 
resemblance  to  the  blessings  of  immortality ! 

2.  The  mind  of  a  good  man  cannot  fail,  also,  to  be  deeply  affect^ 
ed  with  the  Solemnity  of  this  Institution. 

When  God  had  ended  the  glorious  work  of  Creation,  he  rested 
the  seventh  day  from  all  the  work,  which  he  had  made.  The  crea- 
tion was  now  fresh  from  the  forming  hand  of  Jehovah.  The  great 
Architect  had  builded  his  stories  in  the  heaven  ;  had  numbered  the 
Stars,  and  calUd  them  all  by  their  names  ;  had  appointed  the  moon 
for  seasons,  and  caused  the  sun  to  know  his  going  down.  He  had 
filled  the  world  with  beauty  and  fragrance,  with  glory  and  grand- 
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eur,  with  life  and  inunortality.  In  the  full  view  of  thin  transport 
ing,  this  amazing  scene ;  in  the  strong  apprehension  of  the  infinite 
perfections,  which  it  unfolded ;  the  Hlorning  Start  sang  togetherj 
and  all  the  tans  of  God  shouted  for  joy  :  while  the  Autnor  of  all 
things  beheld  the  works,  which  his  hands  had  made,  and  pronounc- 
ed them  very  good.  The  praise,  begun  by  Angels,  our  first  parents 
reiterated,  on  the  first  morning  of  their  existence ;  and  made  their 
delizhtful  residence  vocal  with  hymns  to  their  Creator.  The  first 
employment  of  Paradise,  the  first  work  done  by  man,  was  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  Thus  the  dawn  of  human  existence  was  opened. by 
the  same  divine  employment,  which  will  unceasingly  occupy  the 
everlasting  day  of  heaven.  When  the  command  to  remember  this 
day  was  given,  there  were,  in  the  mornings  tlwnders^  and  light' 
mngs  ;  and  a  thick  cloudy  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  exceeding  lovul,  so  that  all  the  people  who  were  in  tlu  camp 
trembled*  And  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke  /  because 
the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in  fire^  ana  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace^  and  the  whole  Mount  quaked  greatly  •  In 
the  midst  of  this  amazing  grandeur,  in  the  midst  of  these  awful 
terrors,  God,  with  his  own  voice,  spoke  this  command,  and  wrote 
it  with  his  own  finger.  With  this  example,  and  with  these  solem- 
nities, was  one  day  in  seven  consecrated  to  Jbhovah* 

When  the  new  Creation  was  finished,  the  Creation  of  holiness  in 
the  soul  of  man,  the  creation  of  a  Church,  comprising  immense 
multitudes  of  immortal  minds,  as  a  holy  and  eternal  kingdom  unto 
God ;  Christ  arose  fi*om  the  dead  to  endless  life  and  glory,  became 
the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept^  and  their  forerunner  into  the  heav- 
ens. On  this  divine  occasion,  the  same  exalted  beings ;  who  sang 
together,  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  made,  and  pro 
claimed  glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest^  peace  on  earthy  good  wilt  t<h 
wards  men^  when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  born ;  now  renew- 
ed their  songs,  and  entered  with  Christ  into  the  highest  heavenSy 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  which  invested  Sinat,  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law. 

On  this  day  the  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth  descended  upon  the 
Aposdes  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour;  baptized  them  with  fire;  endu* 
ea  them  with  inspiration,  the  gift  ot  tongues,  and  the  spirit  «f 
prophecy ;  gave  tnem  to  understand  the  Gospel  in  its  glorious 
mysteries;  and  enabled  them,  with  wonderfiil  miracles,  to  prove 
its  divine  origin,  and  thus  to  erect  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world. 

All  these  examples,  the  most  august,  the  most  amazing,  which 
the  universe  ever  beheld,  leave  their  whole  weight,  their  infinite 
authority,  upon  this  institution.  Every  Christian,  therefore,  while 
lie  keeps  the  Sabbath  holy  unto  God,  ought,  in  order  to  quick- 
en himself  in  his  duty,  to  remember,  that  on  this  sacred  day  God 
rested;  that  his  Redeemer  rested ;  that  the  Spirit  of  Grace  de- 
scended ;  and  that  angels  repeatedly  united  together  in  enraptured 
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praise.  Nor  ought  he,  in  aaj  wise^  to  forget  that  no  institution 
can  plead  so  many,  and  so  great  thin^  &ne  to  solemnize  and 
consecrate  it  as  holy  unto  God,  and  as  mdispensably  binding  upon 
man* 

3.  We  learn  from  the  observationM  already  madej  with  what  emo- 
tiims  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  regarded  by  t». 

We  assemble  in  the  house  of  Grod,  to  gloriiy  him  in  the  religious 
worship  which  he  has  appointed ;  to  seek  tne  everlasting  life  of 
our  own  souls;  to  obtain  and  increase  holiness  in  our  hearts;  to 
remember,  admire,  and  celebrate,  the  wonderful  works  of  the  old 
and  new  creations,  and  the  glorious  perfections  of  the  Creator  and 
Redeemer.  What  emotions  ought  we  to  feel  while  engaged  in  this 
divine  employment?  Such,  unquestionably,  as  Angels  expert* 
enced,  when  these  woiks  were  done,  and  these  perfections  were 
displayed. 

Farticularlv,  the  SMaih  detnands  of  all  nun  profound  Reverence 
and  solemn  Ame.  All  the  things  which  have  been  mentioned  aie 
supremely  great,  sublime,  and  wonderiul.  The  most  awful  of  all 
bemgs  is  brought  near  to  our  hearts,  and  presents  himself  before 
our  eyes,  in  manifestations  of  the  most  majestic  and  astonishing 
nature.  Had  we  been  present  at  the  work  of  creation,  and  heara 
the  awful  command  which  brought  into  being  the  inmiense  mass  of 
original  elements :  had  we  seen  the  light  at  the  bidding  of  the 
great  Workman,  disclose,  and  involve  the  formless  confusion ;  the 
sea  and  the  dry  land  separate ;  the  grass,  the  herbs,  and  the  trees, 
instantaneously  arise,  and  clothe  the  earth  in  one  universal  robe  of 
life  and  beauty ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  lighted  up  in  the 
heavens;  the  various  animals  fillinethc  world  with  living  beings  ; 
and  man  the  lord,  the  crown,  and  the  gloi*y  of  the  whole,  form^  a 
rational  and  immortal  beine,  to  understand,  enjoy,  and  celebrate, 
the  divine  work :  could  we  have  failed  to  expenence  the  most  pro- 
found awe,  amid  this  complication  of  infinite  wonders,  and  to  glo- 
rify the  great  Author  of  them  with  that  fear  of  (he  Lordj  which  is 
the  beginning  ofioisdomf 

Had  we  again  been  present  at  the  Crucifixion  of  our  divine 
Redeemer,  and  beheld  the  earth  tremble,  the  rocks  rend,  the  veil 
of  the  temple  part  asunder,  the  graves  open,  the  saints  arise,  and 
the  sun  hicie  his  face  in  darkness  ;  had  we  accompanied  his  body 
to  the  tomb,  and  watched  the  descent  of  the  Angel,  the  convul- 
sions of  the  second  earthauake,  the  lightnings  which  streamed 
from  his  countenance,  and  tne  swooning  of  the  guards  who  kept 
the  sepulchre  ;  had  we  seen  our  Lord  resume  his  life,  come  forth 
{ix)m  the  grave  to  his  doubting,  trembling  disciples  ;  had  wc 
seen  him  rise  from  the  earth,  enter  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  of 

flory,  and,  with  a  solemn  and  magnificent  progress,  ascend  to  the 
eavens ;  must  not  the  same  awful  emotions  nave  been  instinctively 
reneired? 
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But  all  these  thincs,  this  sacred  daji  this  diriiie  fetlivai,  plaoea 
before  our  eyes.  I^  at  the  same  time,  we  further  remember,  thai 
we  are  in  the  house  of  God ;  that  hither  he  comes  to  meet  us  cm 
designs  of  infinite  love ;  to  foreive  our  sins,  to  renew,  receive,  and 
«ave  our  souk ;  that  we  stand  before  him  as  sinners,  as  apoatatet, 
condemned,  ruined,  helpless,  and,  in  ourselves,  hopeless,  alao|%i 
that  we  are  suppliants  for  mere  mercy,  dependent  on  tne  obedience 
of  another,  ana  without  any  righteousness  of  our  own;  must  we 
not  feel  our  littleness  and  our  guilt  ?  Must  we  not,  instinctively, 
lav  our  hands  on  our  months,  and  our  mouths  in  the  dust,  and  crfi 
^  Unclean  V^    Can  we  foil  lo  fear  thai  glariom  mnd  fimfid  nam$^ 

This  emotion  every  thing  in  the  Scriptures  conspires  to  improve 
and  strengthen.  The  Law  m  Ood,  with  all  its  commands,  promisee 
and  threatenings,  its  divine  rewards  and  amazing  penalties ;  the 
Gospel,  with  its  solemn  establishment  of  the  Law,  its  remedies  toi 
the  imperfections  of  the  Law,  as  the  means  of  life  for  sinners,  its 
gtorioos  invitations,  supreme  allurements,  and  heavenly  promises ; 
conspire  ^th  infinite  force  to  persuade  us  to  ftar  the  Lord  our 
Oodj  and  to  trmtU>Uaikii  word.  He,  who  is  thoughtless  and  irrev- 
erent here,  ouriit  to  have  conrndered  how  he  woiud  have  felt  amid 
the  th\inders,  the  lightnings,  die  earthquake,  the  sound  of  the  trun^ 
pet,  and  the  flame  of  devouring  fire,  nrom  which  the  Creator  saki, 
KernemberiheSaUathdajfjio  kt^iihofy*  » To  this  man,  more  than 
to  almost  any  other  sinner,  is  addressed  that  humUing  rebuk^ 
The  ox  knoweih  kii  owner j  imd  ihe  ate  hit  masief^t  erik  /  mti  brad 
doth  not  know  /  my  people  doth  not  consider. 

At  the  same  time,  the  SaUath  it  to  he  regarded  mth  fteaUmr 

JOj/m 

All  things  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  are  not  only  solenm,  but  joy- 
ftil,  thincs.    At  the  Creation,  a  new  Universe  started  up  into  be»> 
ing :  ana  life,  reason,  virtue,  and  immortality,  were  given  to  an 
endless  multitude  of  creatures.    At  the  New  Creation,  an  eadlesa 
multitude  of  perishing  sinners,  destined  to  eternal  sin  and  eternal 
wo,  were  recalled  firom  the  melancholy  regions  of  death  and  de- 
pravity to  immortal  holiness,  life,  and  glory.  On  these  stupendous 
occasions  all  the  Sons  of  Ood  thoutedfor  joy.     We  are  stdl  more  - 
interested  in  the  last  of  them,  than  they  couU  be :  for  we  are  the 
miserable  beings,  who  are  redeemed,  and  saved.    On  the  Sab- 
bath, the  great  body  of  the  Church  has  been  brought  into  the 
kingdom  of  erace,  and  prepared  for  the  kingdom  of  glory.    On 
the  first  Sabbath,  upon  which  he&LU  the  great  woiic  of  erecting 
the  Idngdom  of  Christ  in  the  workfby  the  Apostles,  tkree  thoutmi 
tools  were  added  unto  the  Lord.    On  the  first  Sabbath,  the  Apostles 
were  baptized  with  the  Hofy  OAotl,  and  withfire^  and  cKvindy  em- 
powered to  spread  salvation  through  the  workU    On  the  SaUbath, 
nie  souls  of  men  have  ever  since  been  flocking  into  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  taldng  possession  of  immortality.    The  Sabbath*  has 
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been  the  great  means  of  preserving  that  kingdom*  To  the  Sab- 
bath it  is  owing,  that  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  are  now  heard  in 
this  desolate  world.  To  the  Sabl&th  it  is  owine,  that  in  this  land, 
where,  ever  since  the  deluge,  nothing  was  heard  but  the  bowlings 
of  wild  beasts,  the  war-screams  of  savages,  or  the  groans  of  tor- 
*ture  and  death,  now  through  a  thousand  Churches  is  weekly  re- 
sounded the  music  of  heaven,  and  the  proclamation  of  life  eternal 
to  mankind.  The  Sabbath  is  appropriatelv  the  accepted  time;  it  is 
eminentiv  the  day  of  salvation.  To  the  Sabbath  will  our  salvation 
be  owed,  if  we  attain  salvation.  On  the  Sabbath,  all  Christian 
assemblies  meet  to  offer  up  their  humble  prayers ;  to  send  up  their 
hymns  of  praise  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven;  to  teach,  and  re- 
ceive, the  words  of  eternal  life  ;  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
fhthery  of  the  &m,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  to  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  their  crucified  Redeemer.  On  the  Sabbath,  the 
Christian  world  bears,  in  this  manner,  no  unhappy  resemblance  of 
heaven ;  and  a  little  part  of  the  melancholy  hours  of  time  becomes 
a  fair  image  of  the  pure  and  never-ending  Sabbath  beyond  the 
grave* 

With  these  delightful  things  in  view,  can  we  fail  to  unite  with 
the  Church  of  the  frst^fom^  and  the  innumerable  company  of  Angels^ 
and  repeat  and  respond  their  divine  exultation  ?  Slmli  not  our 
sons  bear  an  humble  unison  with  theirs?  Shall  not  the  joy  which 
they  feel  on  the  great  business  of  this  day,  the  repentance  and  re- 
turn of  sinners,  find  a  welcome  admission  to  our  hearts?  Shall  we 
not  rejoice  in  Him  that  made  us  ;  shall  not  the  children  of  Zion  be 
joyful  in  their  King? 

God  on  this  day  rejoiced  over  the  creation,  which  his  hands  had 
made.  Angels  rejoiced  in  the  wonders  of  the  work,  and  in  the 
divine  Workman.  Christ  rejoiced  over  the  Church,  which  he  re- 
deemed with  his  own  blood.  Heaven  has  rejoiced  at  every  return 
of  this  delightful  season ;  and  renewed  its  transports  over  all  the 
sons  of  Adamj  whom  this  day  has  with  divine  efficacy  raised  from 
death  to  life.  The  Lord  God  is  now  our  Sim,  and  our  Shield. 
Now  he  gives  grace  and  glory.  This  day  he  withholds  no  good 
thing  from  them  that  walk  uprightly.  Let  mortals  behold  these 
things  with  wonder  and  gratulation ;  and  anticipate  the  pure  and 
permanent  transports  of  the  everlasting  Sabbath  in  the  heavens. 

Nor  is  this  holy  day  to  be  less  regarded  with  Gratitude. 

AH  the  benevolent  things,  which  God  has  done  for  us,  this  day 
brings  before  our  eyes.  Our  being,  our  daily  blessings,  our  Re- 
demption, our  Salvation,  the  resumed  character  of  holiness,  the 
title  to  endless  life,  the  final  escape  from  sin  and  misery,  this  heav- 
enly season  proclaims  with  an  unceasing  voice.  At  this  season, 
God  comes  down  to  dwell  among  men,  devested,  with  respect  to 
all  who  are  willing  to  receive  him,  of  the  awful  frowns  of  an  of- 
fended Judge,  clothed  with  the  smiles  of  an  eternal  benefactor,  and 
adorned  with  the  endearing  titles  of  the  Father,  the  Redeemer, 
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and  the  Sanctifier,  of  man.  Hcj#die  calU  to  ^titade  are  all 
united*  The  blessings  of  earth  and  heaven,  of  tune  and  eternitj, 
here  invite  us  to  love,  and  praise,  the  AutlK>r  of  all  our  mercies. 
Can  we  &il  to  render  to  him  according  to  kii  beneJUe  f  Can  we  fiul, 
this  day  to  ascribe  blessings  and  honour,  and  glorjfj  and  foner^ 
to  Him  that  titt^th  on  the  throne^  and  to  the  Lmnbj  for  ever  and 
ever. 

4.  How  ought  the  Christian  Church  to  blest  6hd  for  thie  huti^ 
tution. 

To  this  Institution  we  owe  far  the  ereater  part  of  the  spiritual 
blessings,  which  we  enjoy ;  and  in  a  high  sense,  we  owe  them  all. 
But  for  this  day,  we  should  neither  have  sought,  nor  secured,  eter- 
nal life  :  for  where  no  Sabbath  is,  there  is  no  religion*  But  for 
this  day,  earthly  things  would  have  engrossed  all  our  thoughts. 
Honour,  wealth,  and  pleasure,  are  the  real  Syrens,  which  c&rm 
mankind  to  shipwreck  and  death.  To  their  songs  the  ear  of  man 
is  by  nature  attuned,  and  the  heart  beats  in  regular  response. 
But  for  this  day,  the  world,  as  a  canker,  would  rust,  corrupt,  and 
consume  all  the  disposition  to  piety,  and  all  the  hopes  of  heaven. 
The  soul  would  be  benumbed.  Keligion  would  die.  God  would 
be  forgotten.  The  death  of  Christ  would  be  vain.  Mankind, 
would  cease  to  be  saved :  and  heaven  would  fail  of  her  destined 
inhabitants.  How  desolate  the  prospect !  How  strongly  would 
this  world  resemble  the  regions  of  final  despair ;  where  no  Sab- 
bath dawns ;  where  no  prayers  nor  praises  ascend ;  no  sermons 
proclaim  pardon  and  peace  to  sinners ;  the  voice  of  mercy  never 
sounds ;  and  the  smiles  of  forgiving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying 
love  never  illumine  the  dreary  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

All  things,  pertaining  to  salvation,  are  social  diings ;  thines  of 
general  participation  and  powerful  sympathy.  They  exist  chiefly 
in  multitudes.  Without  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  could  exist  at  all.  Not  where  one  is  employed  in  reli- 
gious worship,  merely,  nor  principally ;  but  where  fnp  or  three 
are  met  together  in  the  name  of  Christ  /  is  his  presence  promised. 
Not  in  the  closet,  the  recess,  or  the  solitude,  out  on  ZAon,  whither 
the  tribes  go  up,  has  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life 
for  evermore* 

5.  What  an  illustrious  type  is  the  SeAbath,  of  the  everlasting  rest, 
enjoyed  by  the  Children  of  Ood  ! 

The  Sabbath  is  a  rest  firom  sin,  business,  and  pleasure ;  a  day, 
in  which  God  is  worshipped,  divine  knowledge  improved,  and 
holiness  attained  and  increased ;  a  day,  in  which  saints  deli^ht- 
fiillv  commune,  and  joyfully  celebrate  the  wonders  of  Creation, 
ana  the  sublimer  wonders  of  Redemption.  On  the  Sabbath,  God 
is  peculiarly  present,  reconciled,  forgiving,  and  sanctifying ;  and 
the  spirit  of  truth  eminently  communicates  comfortable  evidence 
of  divine  love,  whispers  peace,  and  inspires  joy.  The  Sabbath 
is,  therefore^  the  day  of  nope  and  consolation,  of  enjoyment  and 


Hj—iifc ;  tht  fawlMUB  of  hiWWH  Ihe  wtiaaDe  to  die  daricMi 

The  fittnre  Rft  of  the  chiUmi  of  God  is  dmmdj  famed  of 
dkte  deKjghtfid  ■lyffdknlii  Hen  demal  peace  bc|piB  iu  imifis- 
tvbed  ragnofer  all  the  gieat  kingdom  of  Jehoirah.  Hm,  iia- 
■ortal  MiMk  aie  coMWiuiiid  in  watliniiieM,  which  is  lAeiaMf« 
^  ike  hiopenfy  Adam.  Here,  those  minds,  in  die  exercise  of 
vat  hoGness,  with  exalted  friendship,  and  pare  anbosomed  inter- 
course, conunence  their  ereriasdnc joy.  Here,  G^Om  mllmmU, 
Hare,  he  anFeib  his  £Me,  and  disdoses  the  smilas  cf  infinite  love 
to  the  assembly  erf  the  fint  born*  And  here,  Its  immi,  Uu  glory 
^ Ooij  znA  iki  ligki cihei^rti^'fikBait^ 
saialldieiraiBictions,/wfelt€mwaHiany  inad^  ImiM  Ham  to 
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The /bur >vf  Cmmofuli  (^  the  Decalogue  eiyoin  thost  whidi 
are  caUcd  f&e  Dvliet  ^fPuhf.  These  were  writteo  on  the  first  ta> 
ble ;  and  were  summed  upl^  Moaes^  and  by  Christ,  in  this  gieiieral 
one :  Thorn  thalt  Am  ike  L^i  tl^  Ood  wUh  all  %  hearty  mUh  all 
^ SQulj with aUihgtmnd^ and wUk ail  ihy  sttmgih.  Weare  now 
enlering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  9%x  last}  directing  what  are 
commonly  called  tlu  duties  of  Morality ^  or  our  duties  towards  manr 
Itind.  These  were  written  upon  the  second  taUe,  and  are  summed 
up  by  Moses  J  by  Christ,  ana  by  5/.  Paul,  in  the  second  great  com" 
mani^  styled  by  Sim  James^  the  Royal  lam :  J%ou  shaU  love  thjf 
neighbour  as  thyself.  The  first  of  these  Commands  is  the  text. 
As  a  general  prefece  to  the  observations,  which  I  propose  to  nuike, 
siicces8iTely,oii  these  Commands,  it  wilt  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
they  are  uniTersally  to  be  extended  according  to  the  interpretation, 

8'ven  by  our  Saviour  of  the  sixth  and  seventh^  in  his  Sermon  on  the 
bunt.     In  commenting  on  the  former  ofthese^  Christ  teaches  us, 
that  to  he  angry  wUh  our  brother  withoui  a  cause^  to  say  unto  him   ^ 
Raca,  or  tAmt  foolj  is  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  command.        • 
In  conunenting  on  the  seventh^  he  declares  that  tohasoever  looketh      ^^^ 
on  a  woman,  to  htst  c^r  her,  the  same  hath  committed  adultery  with         ^ 
her,  already,  in  his  heart.     Generally,  all  these  precepts  are  to  be 
considered  as  directing  our  duty,  in  all  respects,  which  by  istference 
or  analogy,  can  be  fairh  arranged  under  them.     Accarainsly,  (to 

£*ve  an  example)  I  shall  conskfer  this  command  as  regulating  the 
ities,  reciprocally  owed  by  parents  and  children,  magistrates 
and  subjects,  and  by  other  classes  of  mankind  in  their  several 
relations.  That  I  am  warranted  in  this  mode  of  explaining 
these  precepts,  is,  I  think,  evident  from  the  conduct  of  our  Sav- 
iour. I  shall  only  add,  that  in  this  manner  they  have  been  gen- 
erally understood  by  divines,  and  extensively  declared  \t  Cate- 
chisms :  For  example,  in  that  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  that 
of  Dr.  Xowdl,  and  that  of  King  Edward.  In  the  exam'mation  of 
the  subjects,  involved  in  this  command,  I  shall  begin  with  that, 
which  IS  directly  exprejssed :  thb  duty  or  Childrk«[  to  their 
Parevts. 
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The  word  honour j  by  which  tkis  dut^  is  here  enjoined,  is  chosen 
with  supreme  felicity ;  as  beins  sufficiently  comprehensive,  and 
sufficiently  definite,  to  express  with  as  much  exactness,  as  can  easi- 
ly be  compassed,  aU  the  several  branches  of  duty,  which  j^irents 
can  equitably  demand  of  their  children.  Particulariy,  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Uhrist,  commenting,  Matt.  xv.  3,  on  the  vue  fetch,  by 
which  the  Pharisees  release^  Uieir  disciples  firom  obedience  to  this 
precept,  to  involve  the  oblintion  of  children  to  ntftport  their  pa- 
rents  in  their  indigenccy  ana  old  age.  It  is  also  explained  by  St. 
Paul,  as  enjoining  the  universal  obedience  of  children*  In  its  own 
primary  sense,  abo,  it  denotes  all  the  affection^  arid  veneration, 
which  children  owe  to  their  parents^  and  which  constitute  so  exten- 
sive and  important  a  part  of  filial  piety. 

Filial  duties  are  so  numerous,  tlmt  many  volumes  midit  be  writ- 
ten on  this  subject  Only,  without  particularizing  them  aU.  Within 
the  limits  prescribed  to  these  discourses,  it  is  obvious,  nothing  more 
can  be  done,  than  to  exhibit  briefly  the  prominent  things,  included 
in  this  and  the  following  precepts.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  will 
be  attempted.  Accor£ng  to  this  plan,  Final  Duty  may  be  ad- 
vantageously comprised  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  Uhildren  are  bound  to  regard  their  parents  with  respect  and 
reverence  at  all  times. 

Particularly,  these  exercises  of  filial  piety  are, 
1  •   To  exist  in  the  Thoughts. 

Keep  thy  hearty  said  David  to  Solomon^  with  all  diligence  ;  /or 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  (^  life.  All  good  proceeds  from  mis  source, 
as  well  as  all  evil.  In  vain  will  children  labour  to  perform  their 
duty  in  any  other  manner,  if  they  neglect  it  in  this.  Here,  the 
whole  course  of  filial  piety  begins  ;  and,  if  not  commenced  here, 
will  never  be  pursued  with  any  success.  Thoughts  are  the  soul, 
the  living  principle  of  all  duty.  Every  thing  else  is  a  lifeless  body 
without  a  soul,  a  shadow  without  a  substance. 

Every  child  is  bound  to  entertain  the  most  respectful  and  rev- 
erential thoughts  concerning  his  parents,  and  concerning  the  pa- 
rental character.  He  is  to  remember,  and  regard  his  parents,  as 
standing  in  the  most  venerable,  and  the  most  endearing,  of  all  earth- 
ly relations  to  him ;  as  those,  to  whom,  under  God,  he  owes  his 
being,  and  the  great  mass  of  his  blessings.  He  is  to  regard  them 
as  the  persons,  to  whose  kindness,  care,  and  government,  he  has 
been  committed  by  God  himself.  He  is  to  consider  them  as  the 
best  of  all  fi-iends;  the  most  afiectionate,  the  most  faithful,  the 
most  confidential,  the  most  persevering,  the  most  watchful,  the  most 
unwearied. 

His  affections  towards  them  ought  ever  to  be  reverential,  grateful, 
WBiTO,  and  full  of  kindness.  Whatever  his  plans  or  purposes  are, 
he  ought  invariably  to  feel,  that  they  will  be  most  safely,  and  in 
every  case  of  any  importance  should  be  regularly,  entrusted  to 
them  for  advice  and  direction.     Parents,  unless  when  under  the 
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immediate  influence  of  some  strong- passion  or  prejudice,  very 
rarely  oppose,  of  design,  the  real  interests  of  their  children.  Al- 
most all  the  counsels,  injunctions,  and  reproofs,  which  they  give, 
and  which  tl^  children  at  times  consider  as  unkind,  are  given,  in- 
tentionally at  least,  for  their  good;  and  ought  to  be  regarded  only 
in  this  manner.  Children  are  bound  to  fix  in  their  minds  a  habit- 
ual sense  of  the  superior  station,  and  fpsdom,  of  their  parents,  and 
of  their  own  inferiority  in  all  these  respects.  Their  thoughts  and 
affections  towards  them  ought,  universally,  to  spring  from  this  sense 
of  (heir  superiority  :  a  superiority,  originated  fey  the  creating  hand 
of  God,  and  consummated  by  his  most  holy  law.  To  this  sense 
ought  all  their  views  to  be  conformed.  The  beginnings  of  irrev- 
erence, the  first  tendencies  towards  disadvantageous,  light,  disre- 
spectful apprehensions  concerning  them,  they  are  bound  to  crush 
in  the  bud,  and  to  cultivate  with  watchful  care  every  affectionate 
and  respectful  emotion. 

By  the  Providence  of  God  it  is  frequently  brought  to  pass,  that 
parents  are  in  humble  life  ;  uneducated ;  ignorant ;  little  regarded 
by  the  world ;  irreligious ;  not  unfrequently  openly  vicious,  and 
sometimes  plainly  scandalous.  Here,  filial  piety,  it  must  6e  ac- 
knowledged, becomes  a  harder  task;  and  especially  in  the  last 
mentioned  cases,  is  attended  with  serious  difficulty  in  its  various 
duties.  Children  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  God  has  given 
even  the  children  of  such  parents  no  dispensation,  with  respect  to 
their  filial  duties.  The  Command  in  the  text  is  addressed  to  them 
no  less  absolutely  than  to  other  children.  As  their  case  is  more 
difficult ;  they  are  required  to  make  more  careful  and  vigorous  ex- 
ertions ;  to  forget  the  personal  character,  and  to  remember  only 
the  parental.  The  chiUren  may  be  better  educated  ;  may  know 
more  ;  may  have  better  dispositions;  and  may  sustain  better  char- 
acters. Let  them  remember,  that  to  God  in  the  first  place,  and 
ordinarily,  to  these  very  parents  in  the  second,  they  owe  these 
blessings  :  and  let  them  show  their  gratitude,  their  superior  under- 
standing, to  the  eye  of  Him,  from  whom  they  derive  their  all,  W 
cultivatmg  the  sentiments  which  I  have  ur^ed,  and  by  resisting  ef- 
fectually those  which  I  have  condemneo.  He  who  gave  mem 
parents,  he  who  made  them  children,  he  who  said  to  them,  Honour 
ihy  father  and  thy  mother^  has  an  indisputable  right  tp  require  this 
conduct  at  their  hands.  If  the  duty  is  difficult ;  it  is  proportional- 
ly excellent,  honourable,  and  lovely. 

2.  The  same  exercises  of  filial  piety  are  to  he  manifested  in  the 
Words  of  children. 

The  words,  uttered  by  children,  which  respect  their  parents  in 
any  manner,  are  to  correspond  with  the  thou^nts,  which  have  been 
here  recommended,  and,  if  effectual  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
thoughts  right,  the  words  will  be  right  of  course. 

Wnen  children  speak  to  their  parents,  they  are  required  ever 
to  speak  modestlv,  submissively,  and  respectfully.     Whatev^ 
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opinions  children  may  entertain,  which  may  differ  from  those  of 
their  parents  in  any  case,  it  is  their  duty  to  propose  with  humility, 
meekness,  and  respect.  They  are  to  address  tiiem,  not  as  dispu- 
tants ;  not  as  equals ;  but  as  children ;  as  modest  inferiors.  Both 
their  words,  and  their  manner  of  uttering  them,  shottld  bear  une- 
quivocal evidence,  that  they  are  conscious  of  this  character. 

When  children  speak  oCiheir  parents  to  others,  they  arc  ^und 
to  speak  with  the  most  enct  caution,  and  with  similar  respect; 
and  never  to  say  any  thing  concerning  them,  which  they  would  be 
unwilling  to  say  to  them,  when  present.  It  is  their  duty  invaria- 
bly to  endeavour,  so  far  as  truth  and  propriety  will  admit,  to  ren- 
der the  character  of  their  parents  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
The  faults  of  their  parents  it  is  their  duty  to  conceal ;  their  excel- 
lencies always  reaaily  to  admit ;  and  to  experience,  and  manifest, 
their  satisfaction,  when  others  admit  them.  They  are  not  indeed 
to  boast  of  the  good  qualities  of  their  parents ;  as  they  are  not  to 
boast  of  any  thing  else ;  but  with  modesty  and  propriety  to  wel- 
come them,  when  mentioned  by  others ;  and,  when  they  have  a 
becoming  occasion,  to  speak  of  them  themselves. 

Sometimes  children  are  compelled  to  the  mortification  of  hear- 
ing their  parents  ill  spoken  of  by  others.  Their  duty  then  requires 
them,  whenever  they  can  do  it  with  success,  to  repel  the  ungener- 
ous attack,  and  to  defend  the  character  of  their  parents.  If  this 
is  not  in  their  power ;  they  are  bound  to  manifest  their  indigna- 
tion and  disgust,  by  such  aeclarations  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
demands  ;  and  at  least  to  prevent  themselves  from  the  pain,  and 
mischief,  produced  by  such  conversation,  by  withdrawing  finally, 
from  persons  of  this  unreasonable  and  abusive  character. 

3.  The  same  spirit  ought  to  appear  ^  all  the  Deportment  of 
Children. 

The  deportment  of  children,  when  their  parents  are  present, 
ought  to  exhibit  every  mark  of  respect.  The  honour,  required  in 
the  text,  ought,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  be  here  invariably  render- 
ed, without  qualification,  without  reserve,  without  reluctance. 
However  humole  the  station,  the  circumstances,  the  education  or 
the  manners  of  parents  may  be ;  the  child,  instead  of  discovering, 
that  he  18  ashamed  of  them,  or  of  assuming  to  himself  airs  of  impor- 
tance, is  bound  cheerfully  to  acknowledge  their  proper  superiori- 
ty ;  to  exhibit  towards  them  a  respectful  deference ;  and  always  to 
prevent  even  a  remote  suspicion,  that  he  is  reluctant  to  give  them 
their  proper  place. 

II.  Children  are  bound  to  obey  the  Commands  of  their  parents. 
That  it  is  the  province  of  parents  to  govern,  and  that  of  chil- 
dren to  obey,  will  not  be  questioned.  Nor  will  it  be  doubted, 
that  children  are  equally  bound  to  abstain  from  things,  prohibited 
by  their  parents,  as  to  perform  those,  which  they  enjoin.  Of  this 
ooedience  it  may  be  observed, 

1.   T%at  it  ought  to  be  uniform  and  faithful. 
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Children^  says  Si.  Paulj  obey  ymirparents  in  ail  things  ;  for 
this  is  rights  and  wdl-pltasing  to  the  Lord.  To  the  universality 
of  this  precept  there  is  but  one  exception  ;  and  that  is  when  the 
injunction  is  oontrary  to  the  Law  of  God,  The  obedience  of  lit- 
tle children  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  implicit.  They  are  plainly 
incapable  of  directing  their  own  conduct ;  and  parents  are  appoint- 
ed by  God  himself  to  direct  it.  Whileiit  is  the  duty  of  the  parent 
to  instruct  his  chij^  in  the  nature  of  nioral  conduct,  and  the  rea- 
sonableness, anorectitude  of  his  own  commands,  as  fast  as  the 
understanding  of  the  child  will  permit ;  and  to  give  no  commands, 
which  are  not  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  :  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
duty  of  the  chila  to  obey  every  parental  precept,  except  such  as 
are  of  this  nature.     To  this  rule  I  know  of  no  exception. 

Filial  obedience  is  commonly  rendered  without  much  difficulty, 
when  parents  are  present.  Every  child  should  remember,  that 
his  obligations  to  ooedience  are  not  lessened  by  their  absence ; 
that  God  is  then  present ;  that  he  has  required  them  not  to  obev 
with  eye-service  ;  and  that  he  records  all  their  conduct  in  the  book 
of  his  remembrance. 

They  are,  also,  ever  to  keep  in  mind,  that  they  are  required  to 
obey  difficult  commands,  as  well  as  those  which  are  easy ;  those 
which  rec[uire  much  self-denial,  labour,  and  trouble,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  attended  only  with  pleasure ;  those  in  which  their 
disobedience  will  never  be  detected,  as  well  as  those  in  which  it 
will  certainly  be  known.  No  other  obedience  deserves  the  name 
of  faithful. 

2.  Filial  Obedience  aught  to  be  ready  and  cheerful. 

This  is  the  only  obedience  which  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  or  which  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of 
God.  In  this  obedience  the  heart  is  concerned,  and  the  child  ac- 
tive. Every  thing  else,  which  goes  under  this  name,  is  constrain- 
ed ;  hypocritical ;  a  cheat ;  a  sin.  No  other  is  regarded  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  sustain  this  character,  the  obedience  of  children 
should  be  rendered  without  opposition,  and  without  delay.  A  great 
part  of  the  value  of  Filial  Ooedience  arises  from  the  manner^  in 
which  it  is  rendered.  God  himself  loves  the  cheerful  ghitrj^  Man- 
kmd  have  exactl]^  the  same  views  of  this  subject;  amvliiycTsally 
consider  that,  wmch  is  done  grudgingly,  as  little  bettJOr^Wii  often 
worse,  than  if  it  had  not  been  done  at  all.  jLl\ 

III.  Children  are  bound  to  do  whatever  will  reasonaafy  mnirilnUe 
to  the  happiness  of  their  parents j  whether  commanded  or  notm    * 

The  modes,  in  which  this  part  of  filial  duty  is  to  be  rendered| 
are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recite  them.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  at  the  present  time,  that  nofilial  piety  is  more 
lovely,  or  more  accordant  with  the  text,  than  that  which  attentive- 
ly prevents  the  wants,  the  commands,  and  the  wishes,  of  parent^; 
which  adds  to  their  comforts,  and  lessens  their  troubleS|  in  a  thou* 
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sand  indescribable  ways,  readily  offering  themselves  to  the  mina 
of  a  dutiful  child. 

One  of  the  happiest  modes  of  obeying  the  text  is  found  in  the 
discreet^  amiable j  and  virtuous^  behaviour  of  childreru  .  Parents  are 
delightfully  honoured,  when  their  children  exhibit  excellent  con- 
duct before  mankind ;  and  thus  acquire  the  approbation  and  good- 
will of  those  around  them,  tin  this  case  they  render  a  very  pleas- 
ing, and  very  honourable,  tribute  to  the  parental  wisdom,  care, 
and  faithfulness,  employed  in  their  education; Ibid  show  in  the 
strongest  manner,  tnat  the  precepts,  by  which  they  have  been 
trained  up,  have  been  received  by  them  with  such  reverence  and 
piety,  as  to  have  a  commanding  influence  upon  their  lives.  In  this 
manner  tUldren  become  the  glory  of  their  parentsy  and  the  crown 
(if  grey  hairs. 

The  duties  of  children  obviously  change  with  the  change  of  age 
and  circumstances.  When  they  are  very  youngs  their  obeaience,  as 
I  remariced,  must  be  implicit.  They  are  to  obey  without  investi- 
gation, inquiry,  or  doubt ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  inca- 
pable, altogether,  of  judging  for  themselves.  But  they  are  to  be 
taught  to  judge,  as  early  as  their  years  and  understanding  will 
permit.  This  is  indispensable  ;  because  by  learning,  habitually, 
the  reasons  on  which  their  parents'  commands  are  tounded,  they 
will  soon  learn  to  think,  that  they  are  all  reasonable ;  and  obey 
them  with  more  readiness,  and  exactness,  on  this  account ;  and  be- 
cause many  cases  will  occur,  in  which  their  parents  cannot  be 
present,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  must  judge  for  themselves. 
This,  it  is  plain,  they  cannot  do,  unless  they  are  taught.  As  they 
advance  in  years  and  understandings  the  nature  of  their  obedience 
will  vary,  chiefly  from  this  circumstance,  that  they  understand  their 
duty,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  are  therefore  re- 
quired to  perform  it  from  a  due  regard  to  its  nature  and  importance, 
to  the  law  of  God  which  established  it,  and  to  the  character  and 
kindness  of  their  parents  which  demand  it  from  their  reverence 
and  their  gratitude.  In  other  respects,  their  obedience  is  found- 
ed on  the  same  principles,  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
non-age. 

Nor  do  the  same  rules  apply  to  them  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner, after  they  have  arrived  at  adult  years  /  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue in  their  father's  house,  and  are  members  of  his  family.  In 
this  situation,  however,  the  circumstances  of  both  parents  and 
children  vary  so  much,  that  the  relations  and  duties  of  both  arc 
usually  modified  by  some  plan,  or  compact,  between  them,  suf- 
ficiently understood  to  serve  as  a  rule,  by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  child  is  to  be  directed.  I  shall,  therefore,  think  it  necessary 
only  to  observe,  that,  when  children  have  faithfully  performed 
their  duty  to  this  petiod|  they  rarely  fail  of  performing  it  after- 
wards. 
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When  children  havt  left  their  father'^ s  house  ;  their  circumstan- 
ces become  more  materially  changed,  and  with  them,  in  seve* 
ral  respects,  their  duties.  They  th^n  have  separate  interests,  and 
business  of  their  own ;  and  usually  families  also*  When  God  m- 
9tituted  mttinriaee,  he  authorized  chilch*en  to  leave  the  house,  and 
government,  of  dieir  parents.  For  this  cause,  said  the  Creator, 
shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  moiierj  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife.  Matthew  xiz.  4,  5.  In  this  sitORtion,  then,  children  become 
parents,  headsW  famiUes,  invested  with  all  the  authority,  possessed 
of  all  the  rights,  and  subjected  to  all  the  duties,  pertaining  to  their 
own  parents.  It  is  impossible,  that  in  these  circumstances  they 
should  fulfil  their  former  duties,  as  children  under  the  government 
of  their  parents,  unless  they  neglect  those,  which  are  indispensable 
in  their  present  situation.  From  many  of  these  duties,  therefore, 
they  are  released. 

Still ;  as  they  are  more  indebted  to  their  parents  than  to  any  other 
human  beings,  and  incomparably  more  indebted,  at  least  in  ordi- 
nary cases  5  their  rema'ming  duties  to  their  parents  are  numerpus 
ana  important.  In  this  situation,  more  frec[uently  than  any  other, 
they  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  mamtenance  of  their  pa- 
rents. This  is  made  by  our  Saviour  to  be  so  important  a  branch 
of  the  command  in  our  text,  that  he  declares  the  Pharisees,  who 
by  a  firaudulent  comment  on  this  precept  had  released  men  from 
the  duty  in  question,  to  have  made  this  command  of  God  of  none  ef* 
feet  by  their  tradition.  In  this  period,  also,  they  are  bound  as  much  as 
may  oe,  to  nurse  and  sooth  their  parents  in  pain  and  sickness ;  to 
bear  patiendy  and  kindly  their  mfirmities  of  body  and  mind ;  to 
alleviate  their  distresses ;  to  give  them  the  cheenng  influence  of 
their  company  and  conversation ;  and  in  these  and  various  other 
ways  to  serene  and  brighten  the  evening,  but  too  frequently  a 
melancholy  one,  of  old  age. 

The  children  of  sinful  oarents  have  always  a  difficult  task  to 

Eerform*  To  a  pious  chud,  a  parent,  visibly  going  down  in  the 
road  and  crooked  road  that  leads  to  destruction,  is  a  sight  be- 
yond measure  distressing.  That  a  child,  thus  situated,  is  bound 
m  every  discreet  and  emcacious  manner  to  prevent,  as  &r  as  may 
be,  the  awful  catastrophe,  will  not  be  Questioned,  unless  by  an 
atheist.  What  is  to  be  done  in  so  dreadful  a  case,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  prescribe  here,  unless  in  very  general  tennt*  Every 
child  will  know  indeed,  without  information,  that  his  prayers  are  to 
be  offered  up  for  his  parent,  and  his  own  pious  example  pre- 
sented to  him,  witbiHt  ceasing.  Every  child  also  knows,  that  all 
his'own  measures,  whatever  tney  may  be  in  other  respects,  are  to 
be  obedient,  modest,  and  reverential.  No  other  measures  can,  lA 
these  circumstances,  be  hopefully  followed  by  any  good  conse- 
quences. Still,  they  may  be  sufficiently  plain  and  unequivocal  ts 
to  their  meaning. 
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Among  the  efforts,  made  by  such  a  child  in  addition  to  his  own 
discreet  personal  conduct  and  conversation,  few  seem  better  fitted 
to  answer  the  end  in  view,  than  inducing  persons,  possessed  of 
known  wisdom  and  piety,  especially  those  of  an  ensagine  deport- 
ment, frequently  to  visit  the  parent,  and  {)ersuading  nim  also  often 
to  visit  them ;  placing  books  of  a  religious  nature,  written  in  a 
pleasing  and  interesting  manner,  within  his  reach ;  alluring  him 
regularly  to  the  house  of  God,  and  to  private  religious  assem- 
bhes ;  and  introducing  without  any  apparent  design,  religious  topics, 
especially  those  which  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  often  as  may 
be  with  propriety.  In  my  own  view,  the  child  is  also  bound  mod- 
estlvi  submissively,  and  discreedy,  to  remonstrate  against  the 
visiDle  wickedness  of  the  parent.  I  can  see  no  reason,  which  will 
justify  a  child  in  the  omission  of  this  duty ;  although  I  am  not 
'  unaware  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  attend  it,  nor  unapprised 
of  the  peculiar  delicacy,  and  prudence,  which  it  demands.  Re- 
proof, even  from  equals,  or  superiors,  requires  more  skill,  and 
care,  in  order  to  render  it  successftil,  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.    In  a  child  td  a  parent  it  must  be  singularly  embarrassing. 

A  less  delicate  task,  yet  still  attended  with  many  difficulties,  lies 
in  avoiding  the  influence,  naturally  presented,  and  often  but  too 
efficaciously,  by  the  sentiments,  precepts,  and  examples,  of  evil 
parents.  The  parental  character  is  so  venerable,  so  authoritative, 
80  endearing,  and  so  persuasive,  that  the  child,  who  escapes  its 
malignant  influence,  when  employed  to  encourage  sin,  may  well 
be  considered  as  eminently  the  object  of  the  divine  favour.  Still 
it  is  possible  ;  and  has  existed  in  multiplied  instances.  Abijah  es- 
caped even  in  the  house  of  Jeroboam  ;  Htzekiah  in  that  of  Ahaz  ; 
and  Josiah  in  that  of  Amon.  Thus,  also,  has  the  fact  often  been  in  ail 
succeeding  ages  of  time.  Children,  therefore,  instead  of  despair- 
ing, should  gird  themselves  with  watchfulness  and  resolution,  suit- 
ed to  their  circumstances ;  should  continually,  and  fervently, 
beseech  God  to  guard  them  by  his  good  Spirit  from  the  dan- 
gers, in  which  they  stand ;  should  watch  their  own  conduct  with 
peculiar  anxiety;  should  seek  for  wisdom,  and  direction,  from 
religious  books,  especially  from  the  Scriptures;  and  should 
ask  advice,  countenance,  and  assistance,  from  those  among  their 
friends  who  are  persons  of  piety.  The  company  of  such  per- 
sons counteracts,  in  a  manner  invaluable,  the  influence  of  evil 
example.  Ht  thai  walktth  with  wise  men^  says  God,  shall  be 
wise. 

Having  thus  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Duties  of  chil- 
dren, I  snail  now  proceed  to  mention  several  Reasons  to  enforce 
them. 

1.  Every  considerate  child  will  feel  his  filial  dviy  strongly  urged 
by  the  Excellence  of  this  conduct^  and  the  Odiousness  of  filial 
impiety. 
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This  is  one  of  the  few  moral  subjects,  concerning  which  all  men 
are  agreed.  The  writers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries,  have 
taught  us  with  a  single  voice,  that  to  the  conunon  eye  of  mankindi 
no  object  is  more  amiable,  or  more  delightful,  than  a  dutiful  and 
virtuous  chifd.  This  charming  object  commends  itself,  at  first 
view,  to  the  natural  feeUngs,  the  judgment,  and  the  conscience, 
of  all  men.  It  conunends  itself  at  once,  without  deliberation,  and 
without  doubt.  It  has  commended  itself  to  persons  of  everv  char- 
acter, in  every  age,  and  in  every  country.  It  is  esteemed  :  it  is 
loved.  The  affection  which  it  excites,  and  the  reputation,  which 
it  produces,  are  sincere,  solid,  and  permanent.  Nothing  more' 
certainly  generates  esteem :  nothing  more  uniformly  creates  friends. 
It  is  a  kind  of  glory,  surrounding  the  child,  wherever  he  goes, 
seen,  felt,  and  acknowledged,  by  all  men,  and  conferring  a  distinc- 
tion, otherwise  unattainable.  All  persons  presage  well  of  such  a 
child  :  and  he  is  expected,  of  course,  to  fill  every  station,  to  which 
his  talents  are  suitea,  with  propriety,  and  honour. 

An  undutiful  child,  on  the  contrary,  brands  his  own  character 
with  odiousness  and  infamy.  No  person  sees  him,  or  thinks  of 
him,  without  pain  and  disgust.  No  parent  is  willing,  that  his  own 
children  should  become  his  companions.  The  vilest  persons  re- 
^rd  him  with  contempt  and  abhon*ence ;  the  best,  with  pity  and 
mdignation.  A  parent,  on  his  death-bed,  hardly  knows  how  to  ask 
a  blessing  for  him :  and  those,  who  survive,  are  still  more  unable 
to  believe  it  will  descend  upon  his  head. 

2.  Considerate  children  will  find  another  powerful  reason  for 
filial  duty  in  the  Pleasure^  which  it  gives  their  parents. 

Nothing,  which  takes  place  in  human  life,  creates  a  higher,  more 

Siiuine,  or  more  unmingled,  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  parents,  than 
e  pious  and  dutiful  conduct  of  their  children.  It  is  indeed  im- 
Eossible,  that  a  child  should  form  adeouate  conceptions  of  the  de- 
ght,  which  such  conduct  awakens  in  tne  parental  heart.  Experi- 
ence only  can  completely  teach  the  nature  of  this  emotion.  Still, 
children  cannot  but  know,  that  their  parents  in  this  manner  find 
exquisite  enjoyment ;  nor  can  they  be  ignorant,  that  to  produce  it 
is  one  of  their  own  chief  blessings,  as  well  as  one  of  their  indispen- 
sable duties.  Filial  Piety  is  a  continual  feast;  an  ample  reward 
for  every  parental  care,  toil,  watching,  anxiety,  and  prayer.  It 
sweetens  all  the  bitterness  of  human  life ;  and  adds  an  exquisite 
relish  to  every  comfort.  The  burdens  of  life  it  makes  Ught  and 
easy ;  and  is  the  most  supporting  stay,  on  this  side  of  heaven,  to  the 
weary  steps  of  declining  age. 

An  undutiful  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  broken  reed,  on  which, 
if  a  man  lean,  it  shall  thrust  through  his  hand,  and  pierce  him.  A 
foolish  son  is  a  heaviness  alike  to  kis  father  and  his  mother  }  a  spot 
on  their  character ;  a  trial  of  their  patience ;  a  blast  upon  their 
hopes  ;  a  nuisance  to  their  family ;  and  a  thorn  in  their  hearts. 
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3.  7%e  demands  of  Gratiiudt  preient  a  combination  of  tticA  rta- 
sons  to  every  such  child^for  the  same  conduct. 

Parental  love  is  unrivalled  by  any  affection  of  the  human  breast 
ih  its  strength,  its  tenderness,  its  patience,  its  permanency,  and  its 
cheerful  self-denial.  The  labours  which  it  undergoes,  and  the 
willingness  with  which  it  undergoes  them,  are  unexampled  in  the 
concerns  of  man.  No  other  afl^ction  toils  with  the  same  readiness 
and  patience,  or  voluntarily  encounters  the  same  watchings,  cares, 
pains,  and  anxieties.  None  prompts  so  many  prayers :  none 
awakens  so  many  tears.  Most  of  human  life,  after  we  arrive  at 
1^  '^iidult  age,  is  spent  in  providing  for  the  wants,  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings, removmg  the  oiseases,  furnishing  the  education,  guarding 
the  conduct,  securing  the  safety,  accomplishing  the  setdement, 
and  pronxotine  the  salvation,  of  children.  More  is  done  by  pa- 
rents, and  daily  done,  than  children  can  ever  realize,  until  they  are 
called  to  do  the  same  things  for  their  own  offspring.  All,  at  the 
same  time,  are  efforts  of  tenderness  merely.  These  efforts  are 
almost  without  number;  this  tenderness  almost  without  degree. 
What  child,  who  remembers  that  he  is  indebted  to  his  parents  for 
his  being,  and  under  God  for  almost  every  blessing  which  he  en- 
joys, for  almost  all  that  he  is,  and  almost  all  that  he  has,  can  £Eiil  to 
feel,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  the  utmost,  which  he  can  do  in  the 
proper  course  of  filial  piety,  is  an  imperfect  requital  for  such  affec- 
tions, and  such  blessings,  as  these  ?  That  there  are  such  beings  I 
am  reluctantly  compelled  to  confess.  Children  they  ought  not  to 
be  called.     They  are  unworthy  of  the  name.     They  are  monstrous 

Sroductions,  out  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  and,  like  all  such  pro- 
uctions,  fill  the  mind  only  with  loathing  and  horror.  Let  such 
children  remember,  that  they  are  objects  of  still  more  abhorreoce 
to  God,  than  to  men.  Let  them  remember,  that  this  ^eat  and  aw- 
ful Being,  who  has  styled  himself  the  Father  of  mankind,  and  who 
has  imaeed  his  own  tenderness  for  his  creatures  by  that  of  a  father 
to  his  children,  will,  at  the  final  day,  vindicate  the  parental  riehts  in 
a  terrible  manner  by  inflicting  the  severest  punishment  on  undutiful 
children. 

4.  The  great  Advantages  of  filial  piety  present  strong  reasons 
for  the  practice  of  it  to  children  of  every  character. 

Of  the  text  St»  Paul  observes,  when  enjoining  the  duties  of  it 
upon  the  children  of  the  Ephesian  Christians,  tliat  it  is  the  first 
Commandment  toith  promise.  Accordingly,  he  urges  their  obe- 
dience to  it  upon  the  very  ground  of  this  promise,  that  their  days 
also  might  be  long  upon  the  land,  which  the  Lord  their  God  had  giv- 
en them.  This  promise,  therefore,  to  such  an  extent,  that  an  Apos- 
tle thought  proper  to  urge  it  upon  the  Ephesian  Christians,  extends 
to  the  Gentiles.  The  promises  to  the  Jews^  in  most  instances,  an- 
nounced temporal  blessings  only.  Those,  which  are  made  to 
Christians,  chiefly  convey  spiritual  blessings.  But  that,  which  is 
contained  in  the  text,  conveys  tf^mporal  blessings  also.     In  con- 
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versing  witb  the  plain  people  of  this  country,  distinguished  for 
their  good  sense,  and  careful  observation  of  facts,  I  have  found 
them,  to  a  great  extent,  firmly  persuaded  of  the  verification  of  this 
promise  in  our  own  davs ;  and  ready  to  produce  a  variety  of  proofs 
from  cases,  in  which  they  have  seen  the  blessing  realized.  Their 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  mine ;  and  with  their  experience  my  own 
has  coincided. 

Indeed,  no  small  measure  of  prosperity  seems  ordinarily  tn/er- 
woven  wiA  a  course  of  filial  piety.  The  comfort  which  it  msures 
to  parents,  the  harmony  which  it  produces  in  the  family,  the  peace 
which  it  yields  to  the  conscience,  are  all  essential  ingredients  of  , 
happiness.  To  these  it  adds  the  approbation  of  every  beholder, 
the  possession  of  a  fair  and  lasting  reputation ;  the  confidence, 
and  good- will  of  every  worthy  man ;  and,  of  conitequence,  an  op- 
portunity of  easily  gaining  those  useful  employments,  which  wor- 
thy men  have  to  give.  Beyond  this,  it  naturally  associates  with 
itself  that  temperance,  moderation,  and  sobriety,  which  furnish  a 
solid  foundation  for  health  and  long  life.  In  my  own  apprehen- 
sion, however,  these  are  not  all  its  blessings.  I  do  not  believe, 
that  miracles  are  wrought  for  its  reward.  I^either  will  I  say,  that 
purer  gales  breathe,  to  preserve  its  health ;  nor  that  softer  suns 
arise,  or  more  timely  rams  descend,  to  mature  its  harvests ;  nor 
that  more  propitious  winds  blow,  to  waft  its  ships  home  in  safety. 
But  I  will  say,  that  on  the  tide  ojf  providence  multiplied  blessings 
are  borne  into  its  possession,  at  seasons  when  they  are  unexpect- 
ed, in  ways  unforeseen,  and  by  means  unprovided  by  its  own 
forecast,  which  are  often  of  high  importance ;  which  altoeether, 
constitute  a  rich  proportion  of  prosperity ;  and  which,  usuafly,  are 
not  ^und  by  persons  of  the  contrary  characters 

At  the  same  time,  those,  who  act  well  as  children,  almost  of 
course  act  well  as  men  and  women;  and  thus  have  taken,  without 
design,  the  cion  of  happiness  from  the  parental  stock,  and  grafted 
it  upon  other  stems,  which  bear  finiit  abundantly  to  themselves. 
Here,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Watts, 

?■  "It  revives,  and  bears 

A  train  of  blessings  for  their  heirs.'* 

It  is  also  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  filial  piety,  if  derived  firom 
an  evangelical  source,  is  entitled  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  God  in 
*  the  present  world,  and  to  the  everlasting  blessings  of  the  world 
to  come*. 

5.  Tlie  Declarations  of  God  concerning  this  important  stdjectj 
furnish  reasons  at  once  alluring  and  awftu^  for  the  exercise  ofjiliat 


^'^, 


he  text  is  an  illustrious  example  of  this  nature,  of  the  most 
persuasive  kind.     Deut  xxi.  18,  gives  us  a  terrible  one  concem- 
mg  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  son.     The  ey«,  says  ^gur^  that 
Vol.  III.  38 
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mocketh  ol  kis  father^  and  refuseth  to  obey  his  mother j  the  ravens  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  it  ou/,  and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it. 

One  of  the  most  iDteresting  accounts  of  this  subject  to  be  found 

IB  the  Scriptures,  as  it  has  struck  my  mind,  is  exhibited  in  the 

S5th  Chapter  of  Jeremiah.  Jonadabj  the  son  ofRechab^  conmiand* 

ed  his  children,  and  their  posterity,  neither  to  drink  vine,  nor  to 

build  houses^  nor,  to  sow  seedj  nor  to  plant  vineyards^  but  to  dwell  m 

ienis  from  generation  to  generation.     The  Rechabites  obeyed  his 

^ce ;  and,  at  the  time  oi  Jeremiah,  had,  for  three  hundrea  years, 

*  .  .    lived  in  the  manner  which  their  Ancestor  enjoined.     As  a  reward 

^'^Tji^  of  their  filial  obedience,  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  sent  unto  the 

'^i*  ftschMtes  mih  this  remarkable  message.     7%ttf  saith  Jehovah 

(f  hostSy  the  God  of  Israel ;  because  ye  have  obeyed  the  command' 

ment  of  Jonadaby  your  father j  and  kqU  all  his  precepts^  and  done 

aocoraing  to  all  that  he  hath  cofnmanaed  you  ;  therefore  thus  saith 

Jbhovas  of  hosiSy  the  Ctod  of  Israely  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechabj* 

shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever. 

6.  T4#  Example  of  Christ  is  a  reason,  of  the  highest  import,  to 
cofiiiM/  lAe  exercise  of  filial  piety. 

This  wonderful  person,  notwithstanding  his  gj^at  and  glorious 
oharactet,  and  sublime  destination,  was  the  feurest  specunen  of 
obedience  to  parents,  ever  seen  in  the  present  world.  Let  chil- 
dren remember,  that,  if  they  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christy  they  are 
nmm  rf  his.  He  was  subject  to  his  parents,  as  a  child  of  their  fam- 
ily, until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  forgot  not,  when  he  hunjg 
on  the  cross,  to  provide  an  effectual  support  and  protection  for  his 
Mother*  Let  all  children  remember,  when  they  are  weary  of  la- 
bouring 6xr  their  parents,  that  Christ  laboured  for  his  ;  when  they 
are  impatient  of  their  commands,  that  Christ  cheerfully  obeyed ; 
when  they  are  reluctant  to  provide  for  their  parents,  that  dhrist 
forgot  himself,  and  providea  for  his  mother,  amid  the  agonies  of 
crucifixion.  The  affectionate  language  of  this  Divine  example  to 
every  child  is,  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise. 
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FIFTH   COMMANDMENT. DUTY   OF    PARENTS* 


wiU  n9i  dtfmi  from  ii, 

■  In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  gave  a  brief  account  of  tht  Dum   i> 
ties  of  Children,    f  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Duties  ^       ; 
Parents.     This,  also,  I  must  consider  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
lUHWithstanding  the  copiousness,  and  importance,  of  the  subject. 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture,  parents  are  directed  to  train  tp 
their  children  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go  u  and,  ,t#  encour- 
age them  to  this  duty,  a  promise  is  given,  that  their  children,  if 
trained  in  this  way,  will  not  depart  from  it.  The  word,  train^  ori- 
ginally denotes  to  draw  along  by  a  regular  and  steady  course  of  ex- 
ertions ;  and  is,  hence,  very  naturally  used  to  signi^r  drawing  from 
(me  action  to  another  by  persuasions^  promises  and  other  efforts,  con- 
tinually repeated.  In  a  loose  and  general  sense,  there/ore,  it  may 
edsil V  include  all  the  duties  of  Parents  to  their  children. 

Tne  way  in  which  a  child  should  go,  is  undoubtedly  the  way. 
in  which  it  is  best  for  him  to  go,  with  respect  both  to  his  temporal 
and  eternal  well-being. 

These  duties  are  customarily,  and  justly,  distributed  under  three 
heads: 

T%e  Maintenance  ; 

The  Education  ;  and, 

The  Settlement }  of  Children. 

The  Maintenance  of  Children  must  unquestionably  be  such,  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  parents  will  adinit,  consistently  with  the 
dictates  of  prudence ;  and  such  as  will  secure  comfort  to  their 
children.  Their  food  and  raiment,  their  emplo^ents  and  grati- 
fications, ought  to  be  all  such,  as  to  promote  their  health.  They 
are  carefully  to  be  nursed  in  sickness,  and  guarded  from  danger. 
Their  enjoyments  of  every  kind  ought  invariably  to  be  innocent : 
reasonable  in  their  number  and  degree ;  evident  testimonies  of 
parental  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  parental  affection ;  such  as  shall 
prevent  them  from  suffering  unnecessary  mortification  ;  and  such 
as  shall  not  flatter  pride,  foster  avarice,  or  encourage  sloth  or  seo^ 
suality.  They  ought  also  to  be  such,  as  to  place  them  upon  thn 
same  level  with  the  children  of  other  discreet  parents  in  similar 
circumstances. 

The  education  of  children  involves  their  Instruction,  and  Oovcnl- 
ment. 

The  Instruction  of  children  includes, 
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The  Things^  which  they  are  to  be  taught ;  and. 

The  Manner  of  teaching  them* 

The  Things^  which  Children  are  to  be  taught,  may  be  distributed 
under  the  two  heads  of  Natural  Knowledge}  and  Moral  JS^nom- 
ledge. 

Jfatural  Knowledge  includes, 

L   Their  Learning, 

By  this  I  intend  every  thing ,  which  they  are  to  gain  from  books  ; 
whether  it  be  Learnings  appropriately  so  called,  or  the  knowledge  of 
,  ...  Jlrts  and  Sciences.     Of  this  subject  I  observe,  generally,  that,  like 
T^i^:  the  Maintenance  of  Children,  it  must  comport  with  the  circum- 
"^^T'  Stances  of  the  Parents.     It  ought,  also,  to  be  suited  to  the  char- 
^'^   acter,  talents,  and  destination,  of  the  Child.     But  an  acquaintance 
with  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  is  indispensably  necessary 
to  every  Child.     It  is  indispensable,  that  every  child  should  read 
the  Scnp^ures J  Jiighly  important,  that  he  should  read  other  reli- 
gious books  ;  and  very  useful,  that  he  should  enlarge  his  mind  by 
such  diversified  knowledge,  as  may  render  him  beneficial  to  him- 
self and  to  mankind. 

2.  Natural  Knowledge  includes,  also,  an  acquaintance  with  at 
least  some  one  kind  of  useful  Business. 

Ordinarily,  this  acquaintance  can  be  gained  only  in  the  practical 
manner  ;  that  is,  by  placing  the  child,  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
in  the  business,  which  is  to  be  learned.  After  he  has  been  instruct- 
ed in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  wUch  are  indispensable 
to  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  every  kind  of  busmess,  he 
should  be  required  to  ao  the  very  business,  in  which  he  is  to  be  edu- 
cated. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  on  the  part  of  rich  parents,  than 
their  neglect  of  educating  their  children  to  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  useful  business.  It  is  often  observed,  and  generally  felt, 
that  such  an  education  is  unnecessary,  because  their  children  are 
to  inherit  fortunes.  The  children  also  feel  and  are  taught  by  their 
parents  to  feci,  that  such  an  education  is  utterly  unnecessary  for 
themselves.  Both,  at  the  same  time,  are  but  too  apt  to  consider 
active  employments,  and  even  the  knowledge  necessary  to  direct 
them,  as  humiliating,  and  disgraceful,  to  the  children.  These  are 
very  great  mistakes  ;  the  dictates  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  not  of 
good  sense.  Were  nothing  but  the  present  prosperity  of  children 
to  be  regarded ;  they  ought  invariably  to  be  educated  in  the  know- 
ledge of  useful  business.  Almost  all  the  wealth  in  this  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  those,  who  have  acquired  it  by  their  own  industry : 
and  almost  all  those,  who  inherit  fortunes,  dissipate  them  in  early 
life ;  and  spend  their  remaining  days  in  poverty  and  humiliation. 
Ignorance  of  business  ;  and  its  consequences,  idleness  and  profu- 
sion ;  will  easily,  and  in  a  short  time,  scatter  any  estate.  A  fortune 
is  a  pond,  the  waters  of  which  will  soon  run  out :  well-directed  in- 
dustry is  a  spring,  whose  streams  are  perennial. 
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Besides,  the  man,  who  pursues  no  useful  business,  is  without 
significance,  and  without  reputation.  The  sound  common  sense 
of  mankind  will  never  annex  character  to  useless  life.  He  who 
merely  hangs  as  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-men ; 
who  adds  nothing  to  the  common  stock  of  comfort,  and  merely 
spends  his  time  in  devouring  it ;  will  invariably,  as  well  as  justly, 
be  accounted  a  public  nuisance. 

Beyond  all  this,  eveiy  parent  is  bound  by  his  duty  to  God,  and 
his  children,  to  educate  them  to  useful  business,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  own  duty ;  to  become  blessings  both  to 
themselves  and  mankind ;  and  to  possess  the  rational  enjoyments, 
furnished  by  a  life  of  industrious  activity ;  in  their  very  nature  in- 
comprehensibly superior  to  sloth  and  profusion. 

Moral  Krumledge  is  all  included^  as  well  as  enjoinedj  in  the  Scrw* 
iures.  It  is  also,  in  its  own  nature,  either  directly,  or  indirectlyi 
all  practical.  *  ^  ^        ^ 

Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  naturally  distributed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

1.  Piety. 

To  this  head  belongs  Reverence  to  God.  Every  child  should  be 
taught,  from  the  beginning,  to  fear  that  great  and  glorious  Beins^ 
to  whom  he  owes  his  existence,  his  blessings,  and  his  hopes.  This 
knowledge  is  indispensable  to  all  rectitude  of  character.  As  I  have 
considered  the  general  nature  of  this  subject  in  a  former  dis- 
course ;  I  shall  only  observe  here,  that  notning  will,  in  an  equal 
degree,  secure  a  child  from  sin ;  strengthen  him  against  the  force 
of  temptation  ;  or  fix  his  feet  inunoveaoly  in  the  path  of  ri^te- 
ousness. 

Inseparably  connected  with  diis  subject  is  a  sense  o/Accounta- 
bleness.  Every  child  should  know,  as  soon  as  he  is  capable  of 
knowing,  that  he  is  a  Moral  being  in  a  state  of  probation,  for  his 
conduct,  in  which  he  will  be  hereafter  judged  and  rewarded ;  that 
God  is  an  eye-witness  to  all  his  secret  and  open  conduct  alike  ; 
and  that  every  thing,  which  he  speaks,  thinks,  or  does,  will  be  the 
foundation  of  his  final  reward.  Proper  impressions  of  these  two 
great  subjects,  habitually  made  in  the  early  periods  of  childhood, 
will  influence  the  life  more  than  any  other  considerations ;  will  re- 
vive, after  they  have  been  long  thought  to  have  been  forgotten ; 
and  will  produce  happy  effects,  when  all  other  causes  have  lost 
their  power. 

With  the  same  care,  should  children  be  accustomed  to  read  the 
Scriptures  J  whenever  they  have  become  able  to  read.  Here  they  will 
find  these  great  subjects,  as  well  as  all  others  of  a  similar  naturey 
placed  in  the  strongest  light,  and  taught  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner :  a  manner  suited  to  every  mind,  capable  of  understanding 
such  subjects  at  all.  Here,  particularly,  mcts,  and  characters,  of 
a  moral  nature,  are  exhibited  with  a  feUcity  altogether  unrivalled. 
With  both  of  these,  children  are  delighted;  and  fasten  on  both 
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with  thai  peculiar  earnestness,  which  prevents  them  fipom  being 
ever  obliterated.  As  they  are  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  they 
are  eminently  entertaining  to  children ;  and  to  a  great  extent,  are 
•et  in  so  obvious  a  light,  as  to  be  easily  understTOd  even  by  very 
young  minds. 

Every  child  should  be  iaught,  also,  that  he  i$  a  sinner;  andj  ai 
iuch^  exposed  to  the  anger  of  God.  The  efficacy  of  this  instruction 
upon  the  early  mind  is  of  the  most  desirable  nature.  Nothing 
more  successfully  checks  the  growth  of  pride ;  the  most  universal| 
the  most  pleasing,  the  most  operative,  and  the  most  mischievous, 
of  all  the  human  passions.  Without  this  instruction,  also,  all 
other  religious  teaching  will  be  in  vain.  He,  who  is  not  conscious 
Aat  he  is  a  sinner,  will  never  take  a  single  step  towards  salvation. 
Happily,  children  very  easilv  receive  and  admit,  this  instruction. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  life  the  conscience  is  so  far  unbiassed,  and 
possesses  so  great  power,  as  to  induce  the  heart,  however  reluctant 
m  itself,  regularly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  important  doc- 
trine. 

As  soon  as  it  is  practicable^  every  child  should  be  conducted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  On  the  infinite  importance  of  this  indis- 
pensable knowledge  I  need  not  here  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  observe, 
that  children  will  sooner  imbibe  this  knowledge,  than  parents 
are  usually  aware ;  and  that  childhood  is,  often,  the  only  oppor* 
tunity  for  obtaining  it,  which  they  ever  enjoy. 

Finally,  children  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  external 
duiies  of  Piety.  They  should  be  efilectually  as  well  as  unceasine** 
ly  tausht  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  and  every  thing  obviously 
relatea  to  this  awful  Being  with  profound  Reverence  only ;  to  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  from  tne  begmning  to  the  end,  with  religious 
exactness ;  to  be  present  punctiliously  at  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  to  attend  to  all  the  ordinances  of  it  with  reverence  and 
care ;  to  attend  in  the  same  manner  upon  family  worship ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  to  perform,  regularly,  every  morning  and  every 
evening,  the  duty  of  secret  prayer. 

All  Uiese  things  should  be  explained  to  children  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  render  their  views  of  them  just,  and  rational,  and  their 
practice  of  them  Evangelical,  and  not  a  mere  matter  of  form. 

2.  Morality  ;  or  the  Duties^  which  respect  our  fellow-men. 

Among  these.  Truth  should  hold  the  first  place.  As  I  expect 
speedily  to  examine  the  nature  and  importance  of  this  subject,  as 
well  as  most  others  which  will  be  mentioned  in  this  discussion  ;  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  them  at  present.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  here,  that  a  profound  and  reverential  regard  to 
truth  should  be  awakened  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  from  the  moment 
when  he  begins  to  assert  any  thing ;  that  no  variations  from  it, 
either  in  jest  or  in  earnest,  should  ever  be  permitted  to  pass  with- 
out animadversion ;  that  its  nature  and  importance  should  be  ex- 
plained to  the  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  understand  them  \  that 
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resistance  to  fiibehood  and  prevarication  should  invariab^jf  be    . 
made  unconditionally,  and  without  any  abatement;  that  this  re* 
sistance  should  be  made  in  every  hopeful  manner,  and  to  every 
necessary  degree,  amd  should  never  cease,  until  the  veracity  of  the 
child  shall  he  eflectually  secured ;  that  everv  encouragement  to 
veracity,  which  prudence  can  suggest,  should  be  holden  out  1^ 
him  continually ;  and  that  a  rigid  example  of  speaking  truth,  apQ 
fulGlling  promises,  should  be  set  before  him  by  all,  with  whom  he 
corresponds,  especially  by  the  parents  and  the  family,  without  anj 
variation  from  it,  either  in  reality  or  appearance  ;  that  all  seeming 
departures  from  it  should  be  carefully  explained  to  him ;  and  that  M^ 
he  should  be  obliged  to  fulfil  all  his  promises,  if  not  unlawAdy  ^ 
however  inconvenient  the  fulfilment  may  be  to  the  parents,  or  to 
him. 

Justice^  by  which  I  intend  CommuiaHve  Justicej  is  a  kindred  vtr* 
file  to  truth  ;  and  should  ht  tattrht^from  the  same  period^  with  the 
same  care.  Every  child  should  be  taught  to  pay  all  his  debts  and 
iblfii  all  his  contracts,  exactly  in  the  manner,  completely  in  the 
value,  and  punctually  at  the  time.  Every  child  shoujd  be  discour- 
aged firom  tne  propensity  to  make  bar^ins  ;  so  early,  so  strong-  ^ 
Hr,  and  so  universally,  visible.  He  snould  be  discouraged,  ako, 
from  every  wish  to  make  what  is  called  a  rood  bargaim  ;  the  cook 
mon  source  of  all  cheating ;  and  should  be  taught,  that  he  ia 
bound  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  he  receives.  Eveiy  bar* 
tfain,  disadvantageous  to  himself,  he  should  be  bound  scrupuloiis* 
ly  to  fulfil.  Every  thing,  which  he  has  borrowed,  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return,  "uninjured,  at  the  time :  and  every  thii^  bt» 
lonffing  to  oth^Sy  which  he  has  lost,  he  should  be  reouired  to 
replace.  In  this  manner  he  will  grow  up  to  that  sense  ot  justice, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  for  virtue  to  exist. 

Morality^  begun  in  truth,  and  advanced  in  justice,  is  finished  in 
Kmdnessm  The  minds  of  children  may  be  easilv  rendered  kind 
by  a  wise  cultivation  ;  and  by  the  want  of  it  will  easily  liecooie  ' 
unfeeling  and  cruel.  Children  should  be  taught,  the  first  moment 
they  are  capable  of  being  taught,  a  lively  tendemess  for  the  teel' 
ings,  the  sufferings,  and  the  happiness,  of  all  beings,  wkh  whom 
they  are  conversant.  The  Emperor  Domitian  has  proved,.  thaC 
cruelty,  when  it  cannot  satiate  itself  an  human  misery,  can  be 
gratified  even  with  the  death  of  flies*  Every  child  should  be  ilk*  > 
variably  instructed  to  exercise  kindness  towards  animals,  and  to 
shun  cruelty  even  to  an  insect.  The  pkmdrring  of  birds'  nest% 
and  the  capture  of  their  young,  is  in  all  ordinary  cases,  notintk*  , 
standing  it  is  so  generally  allowed,  an  employment,  fitted  only  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  prepare  ii  to  be  insensible  to  human  sufier- 
ings.  Still  worse  is  the  deplorable  practice,  extensively  allowi^ 
also,  of  setting  up  poultry  as  a  mark,  to  be  destroyed  by  mdual 
torture.  Worse  still  is  tm  practice,  so  widely  ana  shamefmly  ex- 
tended in  some  parts  of  this  country,  of  cock-fighting ;  abomioa- 
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ble  for  lUt  cruelty,  and  detestable  for  its  fraud.  Children  should 
never  injure  animals  without  reproof  solemnly  administered,  nor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  without  punishment.  All  their  unkindness  to 
each  other,  and  all  the  unkindness  of  oihe^  which  falls  within 
their  knowledge,  should  be  strongly  and  unconditionally  repro- 
bated. At  the  same  tine,  every  mstance  of  their  spontaneous 
tenderness,  and  beneficence,  should  be  strongly  commended  ;  and, 
as  prudence  may  direct,  followed  by  suitable  rewards ;  while 
every  instance  of  cruelty  should  be  treated  with  efficacious  dis- 
countenance, and  strenuous  opposition ;  and  should  be  seen  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  parent  detestation  and  horror.  Among 
the  exercises  of  kindness,  which  are  of  prime  importance,  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  learn  is  the  ibrgiveness  of  injuries.  On  this 
account  it  should  be  taught  early,  unceasingly,  and  strenuously, 
with  powerful  persuasion,  and  distinguishing  rewards.  An  unfor- 
iving  and  revengeful  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  should,  however 
ifficult  and  discouraging  the  task,  be  at  all  events  broken  down  ; 
and  no  attempt  should  be  omitted,  until  this  work  is  effectually 
accomplished. 

3.  Self'Govemment* 

Children  should^  from  the  beginnings  be  taught  to  be  industrious* 
The  value  of  time  should  be  explained  to  them,  as  the  means  of 
all  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  of  duty  and  salvation.  To  enable 
them  to  employ  it  in  the  best  manner,  they  should  be  early  ac- 
customed to  methodize  it  by  useful  divisions ;  allotting  regularly 
one  period  to  devotion,  another  to  businets,  and  anoUier  to  re- 
creation. Their  business,  also,  should  be  methodized  by  subor- 
dinate divisions  :  one  period  being  regularly  destined  to  one  em- 
ployment, and  another  to  another.  In,  this  manner  they  will  soon 
see,  that  far  more  can  be  accomplished,  than  by  loose  and  desul- 
tory efforts.  Industry,  naturally  disagreeable,  may  be  rendered 
pleasing  by  address  and  habituation,  advice  and  example.  As 
this  is  the  fountain,  under  God,  of  all  human  attainments,  and  en- 
joyments; no  exertions  should  be  left  untried  to  establish  it,  at  a 
very  early  date,  in  the  minds  of  children. 

t^on  industry s  in  his  childy  every  parent  should  graft  Economy » 
To  economy,  the  human  mind  is  more  reluctant,  than  even  to  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  relish  it,  two  great  difficulties  must  be  over- 
^  come.  One  is  the  powerful  reUsh  lor  the  gratifications,  which  oc- 
casion our  expense.  The  other  is  the  constant,  laborious  atten- 
tion, so  necessary  to  the  pi;pictice  of  that  branch  of  economy  which 
is  employed  in  preserving  the  various  kinds  of  property.  The 
htter  of  these  is  usually  ue  greater  difficulty ;  but  may,  as  well 
as  the  other,  be  overcome  by  long-continued,  prudent,  and  unre- 
mitted exertion. 

The  children  of  the  honest  and  industrious  poor,  and  of  persons 
in  moderate  circumstances,  are  usually  taught  economy  from  ne- 
nessity ;  in  most  instances,  however,  not  so  thoroughly,  and  hap- 
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pily,  as  ou^ht  to  be  wished.     The  children  of  opulent  parents, 
and  of  the  idle  poor,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  sadly  neglected,  as  to 
this  necessary  part  of  their  education.     The  consequence  is,  that 
the  children  of  thftj^ne  are  kept  poor,  and  the  children  of  the 
other  frequently  i^0SactA  to  poverty.     Economy  is  at  least  as  ne- 
cessary to  pro^pMirity,  even  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  Industry  itp 
liclf.  Equally  niecessary  is  it  to  furnish  us  the  power  of  doing  justice 
to  others ;  safely  from  temptations  to  fraud,  falsehood,  and  innu- 
merable other  evils ;  support  in  sickness,  and  old  age  ;  the  educa- 
tion, and  comfortable  settlement,  of  our  families ;  and  a  host  of     ,.«. 
other  blessings.     It  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  duty;  and  \»ij^-' 
made  such  by  the  example,  and  precept,  of  oui'  Saviour.   When  he  "     * 
had  fed  a  multitude  by  a  creative^  act  of  his  own,  he  directed  his     *^ 
disciples  to  gather  up  the  fragments^  that  nothing  might  be  lost. 
What  was  their  duty,  in  such  a  case,  is  certainly  the  duty  of  all 
men,  in  all  cases  :  and,  however  it  may  be  despised  by  the  proud, 
and  the  prodieal,  or  however  forgotten  by  the  thoughtless,  will  be 
found  of  incalculable  importance  to  their  children. 

At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  all 
tendencies  to  covetousness,  and  to  everv  other  exercise  of  a  mean 
and  narrow  mind.  Economy  furnishes  us  with  the  ability  to  per- 
form generous  acts.  Meanness  prevents  their  existence ;  and  de- 
stroys the  spirit,  from  which  they  spring.  Meanness,  also,  roots 
up,  m  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  all  the  tendencies  to  virtue ; 
every  stem,  on  which  it  may  be  hopefully  grafted. 

Another,  thing,  whjfh  ought  to  be  cultivated  with  great  care  in 
the  early  mindMf  jlnldren,  and  which  ^ay  be  properly  raneed 
under  this  hem,  i^the  exercise  of  the  Gentle  affections.  Violent 
affections  seem  to  be  the  chief  preventives  of  virtue,  and  its  chief 
enemies.  Gentle  affections  arc  the  best  preparation  for  it;  and  the 
best  friends  to  it,  which  are  furnished  by  human  nature.  All  the 
affections  of  virtue  are  ordinarily  gentle  ;  the  most  amiable  ones  al- 
ways. This  is  probably  one  powerful  reason,  why  so  many  more 
Christians  are  usually  found  in  the  female  sex,  than  in  ours  ;  vis.  ^ 

that  the  softness  and  sweetness  of  their  affections  naturally  coincide        ^0 
with  religious  impressions ;  while  the  violence  of  ours  naturally  , . 
resist  them.  Chiloren  should  regularly  be  checked,  and  subdu^,  ii^ 
every  ebullition  of  passion  ;  particularly  of  pride  and  anger.  'Nor     ^^ 
should  they  be  less  carefully  opposed  in  the  more  unobserved  pro-^    '*^ 
gress  of  avarice  and  ambition.    Thchiischiefs  of  these,  and  (^  all     ' 
other  inordinate  passions,  are  known,  and  acknowledged,  by  all         '- 
men.     It  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark  concerning  them  her^,     '^ 
that,  while  they  continue  in  full  strength^ they  absolutely  forbid  ill 
access  of  Religion,  and  fix  the  mind  in  immoveable  hostility  to  the 
divine  pleasure.     He,  who  wishes  his  children  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  piety,  should  make  it  a  prime  object  in  their  education,  to 
check  all  their  inordinate  passions  with  an  efficacy  of  resistance, 
proportioned  to  the  demanas  of  each  case ;  and  should,  with  equal 
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anxiety,  Ctach  them  to  check,  restrain,  and  subdue,  themselves. 
Usually,  this  work  may  in  early  childhood  be  easily  done ;  but 
unhappily  is  too  often  neglected.  The  passions  in  the  mind,  like 
weeds  in  a  garden,  sufficiently  tender  and^feeble  at  first,  soon 
strengthen  themselves  to  such  a  degree  by  rankness  of  growth, 
that  to  subdue  them  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impossible.     Few 

Ersons  have,  then,  sufficient  resolution  to  undertake  the  task :  fewer 
ve  sufficient  perseverance  to  execute  it.  When  begun  in  season, 
it  is  ordinarily  attended  with  little  difficulty. 

Gentle  ailections  should  be  encouraged  in  children  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power.  They  should  constantly  witness  them  in  us, 
'  The  exercise  of  them,  in  themselves,  should  from  time  to  time  be 
commended ;  the  amiableness  of  them  explained,  and  enforced. 
Companions,  possessed  of  such  affections,  should  be  selected  for 
them ;  and  books,  containing  persuasive  examples,  and  illustra- 
tions, of  this  character,  should  be  put  into  their  hands. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  subject  is  Civility  and  Sweetness 
of  manners.  Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observes,  that  such  manners 
are  directly  required  by  our  Saviour's  practical  exposition  of  the 
second  great  Command  of  the  moral  law:  That  we  should  do  to 
others  whatsoever  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  tu.  All  men  love 
to  be  treated  with  civility ;  and  are  bound,  therefore,  by  the  law 
of  God,  to  exhibit  such  treatment  to  others.  The  Chinese  pro- 
verbially, and  justly,  observe  that  a  man  without  civility  is  a  man 
without  common  sense.  Such  manners  are  the  proper  polish  of 
that  most  beautiful  of  all  diamonds,  Vii%ie ;  and  enable  it  to 
shine  with  its  own  peculiar  lustre.  They«(a^^  the  character 
lovely;  increase  exceedingly  the  power  of4nose  who  possess 
them,  to  do  good ;  and  secure  to  them  a  thousand  kind  offices, 
to  which  coarse,  rough,  and  brutal  men  are  utterly  strangers. 
Children,  in  order  to  be  taught  such  manners,  l)csidcs  being  par- 
ticularly instructed  \i\  their  nature,  should,  especially,  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  company  of  those,  from  whom  they  may  be  success- 
fully copied. 

There  is  scarcely  a  fault,  to  wliich  children  are  j)rone,  which  is 
more  difficult  to  be  prevented,  than  the  Imprudence  of  the  Tongue. 
^Passion  prompts  thoin  to  expre>sions  of  rashness  and  violence; 
example,  to  profaneness  ;  the  love  of  being  listened  to,  to  the  be- 
trayuig  of  secrets,  the  telling  of  marvellous  stories,  the  recitation 
of  private  history,  and  the  utterance  of  slander.  In  these  and 
other  similar  ways  they  often  wound  their  own  character,  and  the 
peace  both  of  themselves  and  th(?ir  connexions.  Every  attempt 
of  every  such  kind  ought  to  he  repelled  at  once,  and  effectually 
crushed.  Neglect,  here,  is  countenance ;  inattention,  encour- 
agement. What,  then,  shall  ])e  said  of  parents,  who  directly 
listen  to  their  children,  while  thus  emj)loyed;  and  in  this  manner 
solicit  them  to  transgress  /  Few  evils  need  to  be  more  steadily 
watched,  or  more  powerfully  resisted,  than  this.     A  prudent  and 
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well-governed  tongue  is  an  invaluable  possession  ;  whether  we 
consider  the  peace  of  the  possessor,  the  comfort  of  his  family,  or 
the  quietness  of  hk^.neighbourhood.  A  husy-hody  in  other  nun^s 
matters  is  classed  MNE^*  P^ter  with  murderers,  thieves j  and  male- 
factors. -  tV* 

Universally,  children  should  be  guardtd^  and  taught  to  guard 
themselves,  vnth  the  utmost  care,  against  temptations.  They  should 
be  cautioned  not  to  go,  and  restrained  from  going,  to  places  of 
evil  resort.  They  should  be  anxiously  prevented  from  the  compa- 
ny of  wicked  children ;  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  that  of  ali  > 
other  persons,  from  whom  they  will  hear  dangerous  sentiments,  eft  '\ 
who  will  set  before  them  dangerous  conduct.  They  should  also  '."'^ 
be  never  brought,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  into  contact  with  dan- 
gerous and  fascinating  objects.  From  such  objects  indeed,  and 
&om  such  company,  they  cqnnot  be  entirely  secluded,  in  such  a 
world  as  this.  By  watchful  and  faithful  parents,  however,  much 
may  be  done  :  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  :  but  probably  so 
much,  as,  in  ordinary  cases  at  least,  perhaps  in  all,  to  secure  the 
child  from  the  evil,  to  which  he  is  exposed.  One  important  mean 
of  security,  never  to  be  forgotten,  is  an  early,  strong,  and  habitual 
impression  of  their  exposure  to  temptation,  accompanied  by  ex- 
plicit and  thorough  information  of  the  evils,  which  will  certainly 
result  from  yielding  to  its  influence.  This  will  prove  a  safeguard 
to  the  child,  when  the  parent  cannot  be  present,  to  warn  him  of 
his  danger. 

It  will  be  rememl;>ered,  that  I  originally  proposed  to  mention 
apart  only  of  ihosetfaings,  which  are  to  be  taught  to  children. 
Those,  .which  have  1>een  mentioned,  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  pos- 
sessed of  distinguished 'importance ;  and  will,  I  supposb,  be  ac- 
knowledged to  claim  a  primary  place  in  parental  instruction.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Manner,  in  which  they  should  be 
taught. 

1 .  The  Instruction  of  Children  should  be  begim  in  very  Early 
life. 

Very  young  children  are  capable  of  learning  many  things  of 
incalculaole  importance  to  themselves.     All  parents  appear  to  me 
to  labour  under  serious  mistakes  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  andv 
begin  to  teach  their  children  many  things,  at  least,  at  a  later  peri- 
od than  that  in  which  they  would  advantageously  begin  to  receive  ^ 
them.     The  infant  mind  opens  faster,  than  we  are  ap^to  be  aware. 
This  is  the  true  reason,  why  very  young  children  are  almost  al- 
ways thought  peculiarly  bright  and  promising.     We  customarily 
attribute  this  opinion  to  parental  fondness  ;  in  some  degree  ptjir" 
haps,  justly ;  but  it  arises  extensively  from  the  fact,  that  the  intel- 
lect of  little  children  outruns  in  its  process  our  utmost  expecta- 
tions: the  goodness  of  God  intending,  I  suppose,  to  provide  by 
this  constitution  of  things  the  means  of  receiving  the  instruction,  so 
indispensable  to  children  at  that  period.     Of  this  advantage  every 
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parent  should  carefully  avail  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  should 
remember,  that  this  is  the  season  for  making  lasting  impressions. 
The  infant  mind  lays  strong  hold  of  every  thing,  which  it  is  taneht. 
Both  its  understanding  and  affections  are  then  unoccupied.  The 
affections  are  then,  also,  remarkably  susceptible,  tender,  and  vig- 
orous. Every  person  knows  the  peculiarly  impressive  power  of 
novelty.  On  the  infant  mind  every  thing  is  powerfully  impressed, 
because  every  thing  is  new.  From  these  causes  is  derived  that 
remarkable  fact,  so  commonly  observed,  that  early  impressions  in- 
fluence the  character  and  the  life  beyond  all  others  ;  and  remain 
strong  and  vivid,  after  most  others  are  worn  away. 

From  these  remarks  must  be  seen,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the 
immense  importance  of  seizing  this  happy  period,  to  make  reli- 

S'ous  impressions  on  the  minds  of  our  offspring.  He,  who  loses 
is  season,  is  a  husbandman,  who  wastes  the  spring  in  idleness, 
and  sows  in  midsummer.  How  can  such  a  man  rationally  expect 
a  crop  ?  To  the  efforts  of  the  parent,  at  this  period,  the  professed 
Instructer  is  bound  to  add  his  own.  The  Instnicter,  who  in  a 
school,  a  college,  or  an  university,  docs  not  employ  the  opportuni- 
ties, which  he  enjoys,  of  making  religious  impressions  on  the  minds 
of  his  pupils,  neglects  a  prime  part  of  his  duty  ;  and  so  far  wraps 
his  talent   in  a  napkin,  and  buries  it  in  the  earth. 

2.  Children  should  be  Gradually  instructed. 

Knowledge  plainly  should  be  communicated  in  that  progressive 
course,  in  which  the  mind  is  most  capable  of  receiving  it.  The 
first  things  which  children  attain,  are  words^  and  facts.  To  these 
succeed,  after  no  great  interval,  plain  doctrines,  and  precepts.  As 
they  advajicc  in  years  nn.l  nndcrsliuuling,  they  gradually  compre- 
hend, and  therefore  relish,  doctrines  of  a*more  complicated  and 
difficult  nature.  This  order  of  things,  being  inwrought  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  should  be  exactly  followed.  When 
it  is  counteracted,  or  forgotten,  the  task  of  instruction  will  ever  be 
difficult ;  and  the  progress  of  the  pupil  slow  and  discouraging, 
A  loose  and  general  attention  to  this  great  rule  of  instruction  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  most  enlightened  countries,  but  a  far  less  ac- 
curate one,  than  its  importance  deserves. 

Among  the  facts  and  doctrines,  suited  to  the  early  mind,  none 
arc  imbibed  with  more  readiness,  or  fastened  upon  \flth  more 
strength,  than  the  existence,  presence,  |>erfection,  and  providence, 
of  God :  the  Creation  of  all  tilings  by  his  power ;  its  own  account- 
ableness  to  him ;  and  the  immense  importance  of  his  favour,  and, 
therefore,  of  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  his  approbation. 
These  things,  then,  together  with  such  as  are  inseparably  connect- 
ed with  them,  should,  without  fail,  be  always  taught  at  the  dawn  of 
the  understanding. 

3.  The  impressionsj  which  are  useful  to  children^  should  be  mad* 
Continually. 
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Children,  more  than  any  other  persons,  need  line  vpan  line,  and 
precept  vpim  precept  ^  here  a  little^  and  there  a  little.  It  is  in  no 
sense  sufficient  to  oave  taught  them  either  truths,  or  duties.  The 
parent's  duty  is,  <A|Honlv  begun.  He  is  not  only  to  teach,  but  to 
mcuicate ;  to  recall "Vhat  has  been  forgotten;  to  explain  what  has 
been  imperfectly  apprehended ;  to  rectify  what  has  been  misun- 
derstood, to  illustrate  what  has  been  obscure  ;  and  to  enforce  what 
has  been  unfelt.  A  few  minds  are,  indeed,  so  happily  susceptiblei 
as  readily  to  understand,  deeply  to  feel,  and  permanently  to  retain, 
most  of  that,  which  they  are  taught.  But  such  minds  are  rare,  and  . 
solitary.  Almost  all  children  demand,  and  ought  to  receive,  in^:  ''  ^ 
struction  in  the  manner  here  reconunended. 

4.  Instruction  shatdd  be  communicated  to  children,  with  unwearied 
patience^ 

Christ,  in  this  and  many  other  respects,  has  left  Inst^ucters  a 
perfect  example.  Although  his  disciples  were  dull  of  hearing,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe;  although  they  had  many,  and  those  often 
very  unreasonable,  prejudices  ;  his  patience  was  never  lessened. 
He  taught  them  in  the  gradual  manner,  which  I  have  recommended ; 
as,  in  his  own  language,  they  were  able  to  bear*  He  taught  them, 
also,  without  weariness,  without  fretfulness,  without  discourage- 
ment, without  reproaches,  and  without  intermission.  At  times,  in- 
deed, he  reproved  them,  and  with  some  degree  of  severity ;  but 
always  with  tenderness  and  good-will. 

In  this  manner  should  parents  teach  their  children ;  should  be 
patient  with  their  ignorance,  their  backvrardness  to  receive  instruc- 
Cion,  their  mistakes,  their  forgetfulness,  the  necessity  of  teaching 
them  again  and  again,  and  the  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  from 
time  to  time  they  suggest.  In  all  this,  the  parents  should  manifest 
not  only  cjuietness  of  mind,  but  cheerfulness,  and  willingness  to 
repeat  their  instructions. 

5.  Instructions  should  be  given  Persuasively* 

Children  arc  often  discouraged  from  leammg  by  being  compel- 
led to  this  employment,  and  punished  for  not  learning ;  by  tlie 
gloomy  countenance,  morose  temper,  and  forbidding  manners,  of 
the  InsUiicter ;  by  being  unreasonably  confined,  and  unreasonably 
debarred  from  those  harmless  gratifications,  which  are  necessary 
to  preserve  their  health  and  spirits ;  and  not  unfrequently  by  the 
imposition  of  harder  tasks,  than  they  are  able  to  perform.  If  I 
supposed  such  persons  to  act  understandingly ;  I  i^ould  believe,  ' 
that  they  intenaed  to  prevent  children  from  learning ;  and  that 
their  measures  were  skilfully  contrived  for  this  purpose.  But  to 
the  end,  for  which  they  are  professedly  adopted,  they  could  scarcdy  - 
be  fitted  in  a  more  unhappy  manner. 

To  most  children  learning  may  be  made  an  alluring  object. 
Pleasantness  of  disposition,  affability,  condescension,  serenity  of 
countenance,  and  sweetness  of  mannei^s,  in  the  Instructer ;  engag- 
ing books,  moderate  tasks,  reasonable  confinement  to  study,  a 
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proper  allowance  of  recreation,  commendation  kindly  given  when 
merited,  and  well-directed  rewards  for  improvement ;  are  usually 
sufficient  persuasives  to  engage  children  in  a  spontaneous  and 

1>leasurabie  course  of  leaminjg.     The  Instructer,  who  will  not  fol- 
ow  this  course,  must  be  very  imperfectly  fitted  for  his  employment. 

6.  Children  should  be  taught  by  ExampUm 

All  men  will  admit,  that  the  moral  branches  of  education  can 
never  be  taught  successfully  without  the  aid  of  Example.  Exam- 
ple has,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  influence  on  every  other 
part  of  education.  Children  do  little,  beside  imitating  others*  Pa- 
rents, who  read,  will  have  reading  children.  Industrious  parents 
will  have  industrious  children.  Lyim  parents  will  have  lying 
children.  Example,  therefore,  is  of  tne  highest  possible  conse- 
quence in  this  important  concern. 

7.  Children  shimld  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  prompted 
unceasingly  to  the  most  vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  talents* 

The  human  mind  is  not  a  mere  vessel,  into  which  knowledge 
is  to  be  poured.  It  is  better  compared  to  a  bee,  fed  during  the 
first  periods  of  its  existence  by  the  labours  of  others ;  but  intend- 
ed, ere  long,  to  lift  its  win^  in  the  active  employment  of  collecting 
sweets  from  every  field  within  its  reach.  To  such  excursions,  and 
to  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  the  mind  should  be  early 
and  sedulously  allured.  This  is  the  only  way  to  give  it  energy 
and  strength.  Without  the  active  exercise  of  its  powers,  neither 
body,  nor  mind,  can  acquire  vigour.  Without  bodily  exertions, 
Ooltathy  six  cubits  high,  would  have  been  only  a  gigantic  boy : 
without  mental  efforts,  JSTcwton  would  have  been  merely  an  infani 
of  days* 
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SERMON  CXII. 

rirTH   COMMANDMENT. — ^DUTT   OF    PARSNTS. 


PacnriRBS  xxil.  6. — Train  vp  a  child  in  the  way  ht  thavld  go  ;  and  when  h4  itMkt 

will  not  depart  from  il. 

IN  the  preceding  discourse,  I  distributed  the  duties  of  parent! 
under  three  heads : 
7%e  Maintenance^ 

The  Education^  and 
The  Settlement,  of  Children. 

The  Education  of  Children  I  proposed  also  to  consider  under 
the  two  heads  of 

Instruction,  and 

Government. 

The  first  of  these  general  heads,  together  with  the  former  divis- 
ion of  the  second,  were  examined  in  that  discourse.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  remaining  subjects  pro- 
posed for  discussion  at  that  time. 

The  Parental  Duty,  which,  according  to  the  plan  mentioned, 
next  demands  our  attention,  is  the  Government  of  Children.  The 
observations,  which  I  shall  make  concerning  this  subject,  will 
respect. 

The  Xature, 

The  End,  and. 

The  Importance  of  this  Government ;  and, 

Tlie  Manner^  in  which  it  is  to  be  administered. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  Parental  Government,  its  End,  and  its 
Importance,  my  observations  must  be  very  summary. 

The  Nature  of  all  government  is  justly  defined  to  be  the  control 
of  one  being  over  the  actions  of  another.  This  control  in  the 
hands  of  parents  over  their  children  is  at  once  the  most  absolute, 
perhaps,  and  clearly  the  most  gentle  and  indulgent,  dominion, 
which  is  exercised  by  mankind.  The  parent's  will  is  the  only 
law  to  the  child;  yet,  being  steadily  regulated  by  parental  afiec- 
tion,  is  probably  more  moderate,  equitable,  and  pleasing  to  him, 
than  any  other  human  governmerit  to  any  other  subject.  It  re- 
sembles the  divine  government  more  in  its  nature,  and,  when  wise- 
ly administered,  in  its  eflScacy,  than  any  other.  Correction,  some- 
times esteemed  the  whole  of  it,  is  usually  the  least  part :  a  part, 
indispensable  indeed,  and  sometimes  efficacious,  when  all  omen 
have  failed.  Beside  correction  it  includes  advice,  commendation, 
blame,  reproof,  rebuke,  admonition,  expostulation,  influence,  re-. 
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straint,  confinement,  rewards,  the  deprivation  of  enjoyments,  the 
infliction  of  disgrace,  the  denial  of  favour,  and  various  other  things : 
each  possessing  peculiar  efficacy ;  and  all  of  them  efficacious,  not 
only  in  themselves,  but  also  by  the  variety  of  administration,  which 
they  furnish,  and  the  relative  power,  which  they  derive  merely 
from  the  fact  of  succeeding  each  other. 

The  End  of  parental  government  is  undoubtedly  the  good  of  chit' 
drtn.  The  end  of  all  government  is  the  good  of  the  governed. 
Children  are  given  to  parents,  not  to  be  a  convenience  to  /Aem, 
but  that  they  may  become  blessings  to  the  children.  In  this  way, 
and  ordinarily  in  this  alone,  will  the  children  become  blessings  to 
the  parents.  Every  parent  should  fix  in  his  mind  a  strong,  habit- 
ual sense  of  this  end.  The  good,  to  be  accomplished  for  the  child, 
should  be  the  object  of  inquu*y  in  every  administration  of  this  na* 
ture.  The  kind,  the  degree,  and  the  continuance,  of  the  punish- 
ment, and  the  reward,  should  be  all  determined  by  it.  In  a  word, 
it  should  absolutely  govern  all  the  conduct  of  the  parent  towards 
the  child. 

The  importance  of  parental  government  will  demand  very  few 
remarks ;  since  no  man  will  question  it  in  earnest.  Every  parent 
ought  to  remember,  that  his  child  is  committed  to  him;  that  all  his 
interests  are  put  into  his  hands;  and  that  to  train  up  his  family  for 
useftilness,  and  for  heaven,  is  ordinarily  the  chief  duty,  which  God 
requires  him  to  perform ;  the  chief  good,  which  he  can  ever  accom- 

f}hsh.     If  he  neglects  this  duty  ;  he  ought  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
eft  undone  :  for  no  other  person  will  usually  undertake  it.     If  A« 
does  not  accomplish  this  good ;  he  ought  to  believe,  that  it  will 
never  be  accomplished.     On  the  contrary,  the  child  will  be  left  to 
himself;  to  evil  companions  ;  to  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  cor- 
rupt the  young;  to  unbridled  lusts;  to  unrestrained  iniquity;  to 
Satan,  and  to  ruin.     He  ought  also  to  remember,  that  childhood, 
is  the  seed-time  for  all  good  ;  the  season,  when  every  useful  im- 
pression is  most  happily  made ;  the  time,  when  almost  all  that, 
which  can  be  done  for  the  child,  is  to  be  done.     He  should  remem- 
ber, that   the   encoui-agement  is  very  great.     Experience  abun- 
dantly proves,  that  wellgovcrned  children  are  almost  alwa^'S  well 
behaved;  and  that  almost  all  religious  persons  are  of  this  num- 
ber.    What  experience  declares,  the  Scriptures  ratify.     The  text, 
if  not  an  absolute  promise,  is  yet  a  glorious  encouragement  to  this 
parental  duty.     In  the  mean  time,  the  peace  and  pleasantness  of 
nis  family ;  the  filial  piety,  amiable  conduct,  and  fair  reputation,  of 
his  children  ;  furnish  a  rich  hope,  that  he  will  in  the  end  assemble 
around  him  his  little  flock,  and  bo  able  to  say  with  exultation  and 
transport,  Beliold,  here  am  /,  and  the  children,  whom  thou  hast 
givm  me. 

Trie  Manner  inwh't  hparcntal government  ought  to  be  administered^ 
demands  a  more  extensive  consideration. 


«  . 
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The  observations  which  I  propose  ^make  concerning  it,  I  shall 
arrange  under  the  following  heads.       ■  * 

1  •  i%e  Government  of  Children  should  begin  with  the  davm  of 
their  reason* 

I  have  already  applied  this  observation  io parental  Instruction: 
it  is  still  more  forciDly  applicable  to  parental  government.  The 
habit  of  submission  can  never  be  efi'cctuatcd  without  difficulty, 
unless  commenced  at  the  beginning.  The  first  direction  of  the 
infant  mind  has  been  often,  and  justly,  compared  to  the  first  figure, 
assumed  by  a  twig ;  which  is  ordinarily  its  figure  during  every 
subsequent  period  of  its  growth.  If  children  are  taught  effectu- 
ally to  obey  at  first ;  they  will  easily  be  induced  to  obey  ever  af- 
terwards. Almost  all  those,  who  arc  disobedient,  are  such  as 
have  been  neglected  in  the  beginning.  The  twig  was  suffered 
to  stiffen,  before  an  attempt  was  made  to  bend  it  mto  the  proper 
shape.  Then  it  resumed,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  ceased,  its 
former  figure.  If  be^n  in  season,  the  task  of  securing  filial 
obedience  will  usually  be  easy,  and  the  object  effectually  gained. 
If  then  neglected,  it  will  be  attended  by  a  multitude  of  difficul- 
ties, and  discouragements  ;  and  its  efficacy  will  be  doubtful,  if  not 
fruitless. 

2.  Parental  Government  should  be  administered  with  Constancy. 

The  views  manifested  by  the  parent  concerning  the  conduct  of 
the  child,  should  ever  be  the  same.  His  good  conduct  should  be 
invariably  approved ;  his  bad  conduct  invanably  disapproved.  The 
measures  of  tne  parent,  also,  should  be,  universally,  of  the  same 
tenour.  All  proper  encouragement  should  be  regularly  holden  out 
to  obedience,  and  all  rational  opposition  be  steadily  made  to  dis- 
obedience. 

The  active  svperintendance  of  the  child  should  be  unremitted. 
He  should  feel,  that  he  is  ever  an  object  of  parental  attention  ; 
£uer  secure,  when  his  behaviour  merits  it,  of  parental  favour; 
and  ever  conscious,  that  his  faults  will  expose  him  to  fit)wns  and 
censures.  This  unremitted  consciousness  of  the  child  can  never 
be  produced,  but  by  the  unremitted  care,  and  watchfulness,  of  the 
parent.  The  Roman  maxim,  Obstaprincipiis^  Resist  the  beginnings 
of  evil;  is  in  all  cases  replete  witn  wisaom ;  but  is  applicable 
to  no  case,  perhaps,  with  such  force,  as  to  those  of  children. 
All  their  tenaencies  should  be  watched.  Every  commencement 
of  evil,  every  tendency  towards  it,  should  be  observed,  and  re- 
sisted. 

The  efforts  of  parents  in  this  employment  should,  also,  be  un' 
wearied.  Discouragement  and  Sloth  are  two  prime  evils  in  the  con* 
duct  of  parental  Government.  The  parent,  seeing  so  many,  and 
so  unceasing,  exertions  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 

Eurpose,  usually  feels,  either  earlier  or  later,  as  if  it  could  never 
e  accomplished  ;  and  hence,  from  mere  discouragement,  at  first 
relaxes,  and  finally  gives  over,  his  endeavours.     Frequendy,  also, 
Vot.  III.  40 
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he  becomes,  utter  a  modcffdlJI  number  of  trials,  wearied  of  a  daty, 
which  he  finds  so  burdensome  ;  and  through  mere  indolence  desists 
from  every  strenuous  attempt  to  discharge  it.  Such  parents  ought 
to  rememSeri  that  they  are  labouring  for  the  salvation  of  their  chil- 
dren; that  this  mighty  object  is  pre-eminently  committed  to  them; 
and  that  these  reasons  for  their  negligence  will  be  unhappily  alleged 
at  the  final  day. 

I  have  elsewhere  compared  the  mind  of  a  child  to  a  rude  mass 
of  silver,  in  the  hand  of  the  silversmith.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  change  its  form  in  a  very 
imperfect  degree;  and  advance  it  but  little  towards  the  figure,  and 
beauty,  of  the  vessel  which  is  intended.  Were  he  to  stop,  nothing 
valuable  would  be  accomplished.  A  patient  continuance  of  these 
seemingly  inefficacious  enorts,  however,  will,  in  the  end,  produce 
the  proposed  vessel  in  its  proper  form,  and  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance and  perfection.  With  the  same  patience  and  perseverance 
should  parental  exertions  be  made,  wncn  employed  in  forming 
the  minds  of  children.  Thus  made,  they  will  usually  find  a  similar 
issue. 

3.   The  government  of  children  should  be  uniformly  Kind. 

Parents  not  unfrequcntly  administer  discij)line  to  their  children, 
because  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  it  by  conscience ;  or  to 
gratify  anger ;   or  to  retaliate  some  offence  ;   or  to  compel  their 
children  to  accomplish  some  pleasure  of  their  own.     W  henever 
they  act  under  the  [}roj)er  influence  of  conscience,  they  are  certain- 
ly so  far  to  be  commended.     But  whenever  they  intend  merely  to 
unburden  their  consciences,  and  feel,  that  this  is  done  by  merely 
punishing  their  children,    whether  the  punishment  be  wise,  just, 
and  useful,  or  not;  either  their  consciences  must  bo  very  ill  in- 
formed, or  they  must  be  very  little  inclined  tosalisfy  their  demands. 
In  the  other  three  cases  the  disci pli tie  is  merely  selfish  ;  and  par- 
takes as  little  of  the  true  nature  of  family  government,  as  thabof 
a  den  of  thieves.     There  are  parents,  who  tVankly,  but  foolishly, 
declare,  that  they  cannot  correct  their  children,  unless  when  they 
are  in  a  Passion.     Such  parents  I  should  advise  never  to  correct 
them  at  all.     Children,  even  at  an  early  age,  easily  understand  the 
nature  of  such  government,  and  indeed  almost  always  discern  more 
perfectly  the  nature  of  our  improj)er  conduct,  than  we  either  wish 
or  suspect.     He,  who  thinks  his  child  incapable  of  under^^tanding 
his  open  infirmities,  will  almost  of  course  be  deceived.     The  gov- 
ernment of  Passion^  children  will  always  perceive  to  be  causeless, 
variable,  weak,  and  sinful.     The  parent,  who  admitusters  it,  will 
be  dreaded  by  them,  indeed  ;  but  he  will  only  be  dreaded  in  the 
same  manner,  as  a  wild  beast.    He  will  neither  be  reverenced,  nor 
loved.     His  commands,  so  far  as  they  cannot  be  avoided  without 
danger,  will  be  followed  by  obedience :  so  far  as  they  can,  they 
will  DC  neglected.     The  obedience  will  be  a  mere  eye-service; 
and  never  spring  from   the  heart.     Wlien  the  parent  is  absent, 
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therefore,  the  child  will  pursue  his  own  inclinations ;  and  will  gen- 
erally counteract  his  parentis  pleasure,  n  hcncvcr  his  own  safety 
will  permit.  Such  a  government  prompts  the  wickedness  of  chil- 
dren ten  times,  where  it  restrains  it  once. 

The  government  of  Retaliation  is  the  government  of  revenge  ; 
and,  therefore,  not  the  government  of  a  parent,  but  that  of  an  en- 
emy. In  this  manner  it  will  be  regularly  regarded  by  the  child. 
Accordingly,  he  will,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  its  effects  by  con- 
cealing his  faults  in  every  way,  which  his  ingenuity,  or  circunistan* 
cps,  can  suggest.  In  pursuit  of  this  object,  he  will  practise  every 
trick,  and  fetch,  and  fraud,  which  his  cunning  can  devise ;  and  ul- 
timately utter  every  equivocation,  and  every  direct  falsehood, 
which  the  necessity  of  extricating  himself  may  require.  Nor  will 
it  be  lon^,  before  he  will  consider  his  parent  as  one  party,  and  him- 
self as  the  other.  lie  will  tlien  begin  to  retaliate  in  turn.  In  this 
manner,  a  controversy  will  be  instituted,  in  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  each  to  provoke,  and  injure,  the  oilier.  The  child  will 
not,  indeed,  be  able  to  meet  his  antagonist  in  the  open  field;  but 
he  will  endeavour  to  supply  this  defect  by  watching  every  op- 
portunity to  do  mischief  secretly,  and  by  making  up  in  cunning 
what  he  wants  in  power.  A  species  of  Indian  hostilities  will  thus 
be  carried  on  by  him ;  and  frequently  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as 
to  embitter  the  peace  of  the  parent,  and  to  ruin  the  character  of 
the  child. 

The  government,  which  is  tmploijed  merely  in  making  a  child 
stAservient  to  the  Caprice^  and  Convenience^  of  a  parent^  is  too  ob- 
viously selfish,  and  sordid,  ever  to  be  misunderstood :  and  it  needs 
only  to  be  understood,  to  be  detested.  From  parents,  certainly, 
if  from  any  human  beings,  we  look  for  disinterestedness  \  especial- 
ly in  the  management  of  their  children.  But  there  are  parents, 
who  regard  their  children,  as  hard  masters  regard  their  slaves ; 
and  value  them,  only  as  they  hope  to  derive  profit  from  their  la- 
bour, or  convenience  from  their  subser\'iericy  to  their  selfish  wish- 
es. No  words  are  necessary  to  show,  that  such  views,  feelings, 
and  conduct,  are  contradictions  to  the  parental  character,  add 
duties,  alike.  Equally  hostile  are  they  to  the  good  of  the  child ; 
and  are  calculatecl,  only  to  destroy  all  his  tendencies  towards  be- 
coming a  useful  man.  Persons,  who  act  in  either  of  these  modes, 
have  never  set  before  their  eyes  the  true  End  of  parental  govern- 
ment; and  have  no  conceptions  of  the  real  nature  of  that  great 
duty,  to  which  they  have  been  called  by  their  Maker.  A  little  at- 
tention to  this  subject  would  convince  them,  that  all  their  govern- 
ment is  to  be  administered  under  the  controlling  influence  of  kind- 
ness only ;  kindness,  directed  solely  to  the  good  of  their  children. 
Thev  are,  indeed,  to  reprove,  and  to  punish,  them :  but  this  is  to 
be  done  only  for  their  good ;  and  never  to  gratify  the  resentment, 
nor  to  promote  the  selfish  purposes,  of  the  parent.  It  is  to  be 
done,  because  their  faults  arc  to  be  repressed,  and  because  these 
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are  the  proper  means  of  repressing  them  ;  because  it  is  necessarvi 
that  the  chudrcn  should  be  sober,  discreet,  virtuous,  and  useful ; 
and  because  these  are  the  proper  means  of  preparing  them  to  be- 
come so.  As  such  means,  only,  is  all  discipline  to  be  used.  In 
every  other  view  the  nature  of  discipline  is  subverted. '  Reproof 
becomes  reproach,  advice  contumely,  and  correction  an  assault. 
Instead  of  rendering  the  child  what  he  ought  to  be,  the  parent  will, 
.in  this  way,  destroy  all  the  worth,  which  ne  at  present  possesses; 
and  prevent  that,  which  he  might  acquire. 

Among  the  modes  of  exhibiting  kindness  in  governing  our  chil- 
dren, Ccumness  and  Moderation  in  reproving^  and  correcting^  are 
indispensable.  He,  to  whom  this  office  falls,  ought,  more  than  in 
almost  any  other  case,  to  be  in  perfect  possession  of  himself.  Ev- 
er^ thing,  which  he  docs,  or  says,  ought  to  prove,  that  he  is  so. 
His  countenance  ought  then  to  be  mild ;  his  accent  gende ;  his 
words  free  from  all  unkindness ;  and  his  conduct  such,  as  to  prove, 
that  he  is  compelled  to  this  unwelcome  office  by  duty  only. 

With  this  spirit,  parents  will  naturally  be  led  not  to  govern  their 
children  too  much.  Like  certain  Mohammedans^  who  estimate  the 
degree  of  their  devotion  by  the  number  of  prayers,  which  they 
utter,  some  persons  suppose  their  duty  of  governing  their  children 
to  be  performed  meritoriously,  merely  because  they  reprove  and 

Eunish  their  children  very  often;  and  accordingly  make  it  their 
usiness  to  find  fault  with  them  from  morning  to  night,  and  to  pun- 
ish them  from  week  to  week.  In  this  way,  both  reproof  and  pun- 
ishment lose  all  their  power ;  and  only  serve  to  case-harden  the 
child  against  hi»  duty.  Children  arc  as  easily  injured  by  too  much 
government,  as  by  too  little.  Children  ought  always  to  be  watch- 
ed with  attention  and  tenderness,  but  not  to  be  harassed. 

Another  important  office  of  kindness  is  to  administer  reproofs  and 
pxmishment^  Private  1 1/,     Children  sometimes  commit  their  faults 
before  others,  when  the  parent  is  present ;  and  necessity  may  then 
demand,  that  they  should  be  reproved  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  those,  who  witness  the  fault.     Whenever  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  desirable  to  administer 
the  proper  discipline  in  private.     In  this  case  the  child  will  feel, 
that  his  character  is  saved ;  and  will  be  solicitous,  in  future,  to 
preserve  his  own  character  by  good  conduct.     He  will  feel  also, 
that  he  is  treated  kindly ;  and  will  be  grateful  for  the  kindness. 
His  mind  will  be  left  free  for  the  undivided  exercise  of  veneration 
for  his  parent.     The  parent  at  the  same  time,  will  enjoy  the  best 
possible  opportunity  for  reproving  him  freely,  largely,  pungentiv, 
and  solemnly  ;  without  that  embarrassment,  which  will  necessarily 
arise  from  the  presence  of  others.     In  the  presence  of  others,  the 
child  will  feel  his  pride  wounded,  his  character  sacrificed,  and 
himself  disgraced ;  and  all  this  without  any  visible  necessity*     He 
will,  therefore,  be  angry,  stubborn,  pert,  and  not  improbably  dis- 
posed to  repeat  his  former  faults,  ana  to  perpetrate  others.  These 
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emotions  and  these  designs,  he  will,  not  unnaturally,  disclose  to 
his  companions ;  and  they,  not  less  unnaturally,  will  enhance  and 
encourage  them.  Thus  the  whole  force  of  the  parental  adminis- 
tration  will  always  be  weakened,  and  most  frequently  destroyed. 
4.  The  Government  of  Children  should  always  he  accompanied  by 
Proofs  of  its  reasonableness  and  Equity, 

Many  parents  err  through  too  much  indulgence;  and  many 
through  too  little.  Both  extremes  are  unhappy,  as  well  as  unrea- 
sonable. Every  child  ought  clearly  to  see,  that  his  parent's  cen- 
sures are  not  unkind ;  and  that  his  indulgence  is  not  foolish.  To 
this  end,  he  ought  regularly^  and  as  soon  as  his  capacity  will  admit, 
to  be  taught  the  reasons,  on  which  the  conduct  of  his  parent,  from 
time  to  time,  is  founded  :  not  as  a  piece  of  respect  to  him,  which 
he  may  demand ;  but  as  wisely-directed  information,  which  will  be 
eminently  useful  to  both  parent  and  child.  To  the  parent  it  will 
be  useful,  by  establishing  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his  child,  as 
a  ruler  whose  measures  are  all  originated,  and  directed,  by  solid 
reasons  and  sound  wisdom,  steady  equity  and  unfaihng  kindness : 
as  a  rill  or,  whose  government  is  to  be  reverenced,  whose  com- 
mands arc  to  be  obeyed,  and  whose  wishes  are  to  be  accorded 
with,  from  their  reasonableness,  as  well  as  their  authority ;  from 
the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  obeying ;  and  from  the  plea- 
sure, universally  experienced  in  confonning  to  the  will  of  such 
a  ruler.  In  this  case  the  parent  is  secured  of  the  obedience  of  the 
child,  when  he  is  absent,  (as  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  he 
must  necessarily  be,)  no  less  than  when  he  is  present ;  and  is  as- 
sured also,  that  his  obedience  will  be  voluntary,  and  exact,  and  on 
both  these  accounts,  delightful.  To  the  child  this  information  will 
be  highly  advantageous,  because  it  will  early  accustom  him  to 
obey  from  the  reasonableness  of  obedience ;  and  will  insensibly 
lead  him  to  examine,  feel,  and  submit  to,  predominating  reasons ; 
not  only  in  cases  of  tilial  duty,  but  in  all  others.  Thus  ne  will  ha- 
bitually grow  up  to  a  general  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, and  the  representations  of  conscience ;  will  sustain  a  far  more 
elevated  and  desirable  character,  than  a  child  governed  by  mere 
authority ;  and,  when  absent  abroad,  or  arrived  at  the  years  of 
self-direction,  will  be  incomparably  more  safe.  The  family,  in  this 
case,  will  exhibit  the  delightful  spectacle  of  rational  beings,  go- 
verned by  rational  beings ;  and  not  the  humiliating  one  of  slaves, 
struggling  under  the  domination  of  a  master. 

5.  Tfie  government  of  children  should  be  Self  consistent. 
Every  parent  ought  to  possess  himself  of  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ing his  cnildren,  before  ne  commences  the  practice.  In  this 
scheme  the  same  things  should  be  uniformly  aimed  at ;  the  same 
things  required  ;  and  the  same  things  prohibited.  The  character 
of  the  parent,  also,  as  displayed  in  the  execution  of  this  scheme, 
should  invariably  be  the  same  ;  and  that  should  be  the  character, 
formed  of  reason  and  principle  only.   In  all  the  parent's  measures^ 
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the  child  should  sec,  uniformly  and  irresistibly,  that  the  parent 
hates  vice  above  all  things,  and  above  all  things  loves  virtue. 


the  unvarying,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  only,  movements  of  his 
90ul,  with  respect  to  these  groat  subjects.  Of  course,  all  his  con- 
duct ought  to  present  the  unoucstionablc  proof  which  practice  and 
example  furnish,  that  this  is  nis  real  character. 

In  consequence  of  this  consistency,  children  will  uniformly  ex- 
pect the  same  parental  opposition  to  thrir  faults,  and  the  same 
countenance  to  their  virtuous  conduct.  Few  motives  will  operate 
more  powerfully,  than  such  expectations,  either  to  persuade  them 
to  virtue,  or  to  restrain  them  from  sin.  Fewer  crimes  will,  there- 
fore, be  committed  by  ihem  ;  and  of  course  the  parent  will  have 
fewer  transgressions  to  reprove,  or  punish.  In  this  manner,  a 
great  part  of  the  parentis  labour  will  be  prevented ;  and  not  a 
small  part  of  his  pain.  What  remains  to  be  done  will  be  in- 
comparably more  pleasant.  His  encouragement  to  proceed  will, 
also,  be  unspeakably  greater.  To  see  the  efficacy  of  our  endeav- 
ours is  the  most  animating  of  all  eartlily  inducements  to  continue 
them. 

Besides,  children  will,  in  this  case,  regard  their  parents  with  far 
more  veneration  than  any  other.  Consistency  of  character  is  es- 
sential to  all  dignity.  A  changing  man,  even  when  not  a  faulty 
one,  is  almost  necessarily  regarded  as  a  trifler.  A  man,  on  the  con- 
trary, exhibiting  unifoi-m  views,  and  j)rinci})lrs,  in  a  life,  uniformly 
directed  by  them,  governed,  and  governing,  by  tlie  same  rules,  and 
an  unchanging  regard  to  them,  is  always  possessed  of  dignity; 
and,  when  seen  to  be  steadily  opposed  to  sin  and  folly,  and  at- 
tached lo  wisdom  and  virtue,  is  possessed  of  high  dignity.  This 
character,  seen  in  a  parent,  will  invariably  engage  the  highest  filial 
veneration. 

When  children  become  satisfied,  that  the  restraints  and  correc- 
tions, which  they  experience  from  their  parents,  spring  only  from 
a  conviction,  that  they  are  right,  and  necessary  ;  their  consciences 
will  almost  always  acquiesce.  What  is  remarkable,  and  would, 
were  it  not  common,  be  surprising ;  they  love  the  parent,  who  ad- 
ministers them,  much  more,  than  him  who  neglects  them.  Between 
parental  government,  conducted  in  this  manner,  and  that  which 
IS  passionate,  desultory,  and  fraught  with  inconsistencies,  the  dif- 
ference can  scarcely  be  calculated. 

At  a  general  conclusion  of  my  observations  concerning  the  edu- 
cation of  Children,  I  add  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  parent  ought  to 
be  accompanied  with  Praytr  to  God  for  his  blessing.  It  is  the  in- 
dispensaole  duty  of  mankind  to  pray  always  with  all  prayer.  Few, 
very  few,  are  those  employments  in  human  life,  which  so  loudly 
call  for  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duty,  as  that,  which  has 
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been  under  discussion.  Wisdom,  patience,  feithfulness,  kindnesSi 
and  constancy,  are  rarely  demanded  of  man  in  any  concern,  eidier 
so  unceasingly,  or  in  so  ereat  a  degree,  as  in  this.  All  these  quali- 
fications are  indispensable  to  our  success ;  and  we  need  them  indis- 
pensably from  the  Father  of  lights  who  alone  can  furnish  these  and 
all  other  good  gifts.  If  we  possessed  them  all ;  we  should  equally 
need  his  blessings  to  give  an  efficacious  and  happy  issue  to  our 
exertions*  Both  the  qualifications,  and  the  blessmgs,  then,  are  to 
be  asked  of  God  who  giveth  liberality  wito  all ;  and  who  hath  as- 
sured us,  that  crcry  one  who  asktth  shall  receive.  The  parent, 
who  educates  his  children  with  the  greatest  care,  and  yet  fh-l-  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  God  upon  his  labours,  has  done  out  half  his 
duty  ;  and  is  entitled  to  no  promise  of  success. 

III.  /  shall  now  make  a  few  observations  concerning  the  SettU" 
ment  of  Children. 

The  parent's  duty  with  respect  to  this  subject  will  be  principal- 
ly concerned  with  the  following  things. 

1.  The  choice  of  that  Business,  in  which  he  is  to  spend,  prmev' 
pallj/,  his  life. 

In  selecting  this  object,  a  parent  is  bound  to  re^rd  the  state  of 
his  own  circumstances  ;  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  child; 
his  talents ;  his  inclinations;  the  probability  of  his  obtaining  a 
competent  subsistence  ;  the  prospect  of  his  useAilness ;  and  the 
security  of  his  virtue.  It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  all  these  ate  dis- 
cretionary things  ;  to  be  judged  of  as  well  as  we  are  able,  and  re- 
ducible to  no  precise  general  rule.  Wherechildren  are  not  peculiarly 
froward,and  parents  not  peculiarly  prejudiced,  the  advantage  of  the 
child  will,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  sufficiently  consulted.  TTie  prin- 
cipal difficulty,  here,  will  usually  bo,  to  determine  how  far  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  his  inclinations.  A  degree  of  indulgence  is  Viwajrs 
to  be  given  them.  When  they  direct  to  a  prudent  and  profitable  em- 

Sloyment,  there  can  be  no  controversy ;  nor  when  they  direct  to  a 
angerous  one.  All  the  real  perplexity  will  spring  from  cases  of 
a  doubtful  nature.  Here  the  child's  inclinations  are  supposed  to 
lean  one  way,  and  the  judgment  of  the  parent  another.  If  the  pa- 
rent apprehends  the  bias  of  the  child  to  be  invincible  ;  it  will  be 
both  prudent,  and  right,  to  yield  his  own  inclinations  :  If  not;  he 
may  lawfully  require  the  child  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  he  has  prefen-ed.  The  child  is  then  bound  to  submit 
quietly  to  the  choice  of  the  parent ;  and  to  endeavour  faithfully  to 
subdue  his  own  opposing  inclinations.  If,  after  a  fair  trial,  he  finds 
them  unconquerable ;  the  parent  is,  in  my  view,  bound  to  yield  the 
contested  p.oint.  The  happiness  of  the  child  ought,  here,  to  be  the 
commanding  object ;  and  no  child  can  be  happy,  who,  is  prevented 
from  follownig  the  business  which  he  loves,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
sue that  which  he  hates. 

Universally,  the  parent's  duty  demands  of  him  to  jdace  his 
child,  so  far  as  the  case  will  permit,  in  that  employment,  which  up- 
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on  the  whole  is  best ;  which  will  probably  be  most  productive  of 
his  comfort,  reputation,  usefulness,  and  piety.     To  some  children, 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  dispositions,  certain  employments  are 
sufficiently  safe,  which  for  others  are  to  be  regarded  as  eminently 
dangerous.     The  business,  in  which  children  are  to  be  placea, 
when  they  are  ezj)Osed  by  their  dispositions  to  peculiar  tempta- 
tions, should,  as  tar  as  may  be,  always  be  such,  as  to  counteract 
their  dispositions*     The  employments,  which  awaken  a  moderate 
ambition,  and  a  moderate  desire  of  wealth  and  pleasure,  and 
which  yet  disappoint  no  reasonable  expectations  of  children,  are 
usually  preferable  to  all  others.     Those  of  a  contrary  nature, 
and  those,  particularly,  which  arc  expected   to  produce  sudden 
opulence,  and  speedy  aggrandizement,  or  which  conduct  to  volup- 
tuousness, are  fraught  witn  infinite  danger  and  mischief.    Tkey  that 
will  be  rich^  or  great,  or  voluptuous,  fall  into  iempiation^  and  a 
snare^  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts^  that  drown  men  in 
destruction  and  perdition.     The  love  of  these  things  is  the  root  of 
all  evil :  and  those^  who  covet  after  them^  pierce  themselves  through 
with  manjf  sorrows.     Most  parents  wish  these  things  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  they  knoto  not  what  spirit  they  are  of     Most  parents, 
also,  wish  their  sons  to  be  geniuses,  and  their  daughters  to  be 
beauties.     How  unfounded,  now  self-deceiving,  are  all  these  de- 
sires !     I  do  not  deny,  that  many  men  of  high  office,  and  of  great 
wealth,  men  who  have  possessed  in  abundance  all  those,  which 
are  called  the  enjoyments  of  life,  have  been  pious ;  and,  so  far  as 
this  world  permits,  happy.     I  do  not  deny  that  such  has  been  the 
character,  and  state,   of  many  men,  remarkable  for  their  talents ; 
and  of  many  women,  distinguished  for  their  beauty.     1  do  not  de- 
ny, that  all  these  things  are,  in  their  nature,  to  be  regarded  as 
blessings  ;  or  that  they  sometimes  are  actually  blessings.     But  to 
most  of  mankind  they  are  plainly  curses;  and  probably  to  all  who 
ardently  desire  them.   What  a  melancholy  history  would  the  whole 
hi3tory  be  of  beauties,  geniuses,  and  men  in  high  office,  of  great 
wealth,  and  determined  sensuality! 

2.  Marriage. 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  children  are  usually  governed  by 
inclination  only,  or  chiefly :  their  parents  sometimes  by  judgments ; 
sometimes  by  avarice  ;  sometimes  by  ambition ;  sometimes  by  ha- 
tred to  the  family,  or  person,  with  whom  the  child  is  intended  to  be 
connected;  and  sometimes  by  favouritism  for  other  persons,  or 
families.  The  parent  ought  to  be  influenced  by  his  unbiassed 
judgment  only.  By  every  thing  else  he  will,  without  suspecting 
it,  be  deceived ;  and  sometimes  in  a  degree  which  can  neither  be 
foreseen,  nor  limited,  render  both  himself,  and  his  child,  unhappy 
through  life. 

Parents  can  never  lawfully  compel  their  children  to  marry  per- 
sons, who  are  objects  of  their  dislike ;  nor  use  at  all  for  such  a 
purpose  that  influence,  or  those  persuasives,  which  operate  upoA 
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tender  and  susceptible  minds  as  the  worst  kind  of  compuLuon. 
The  reasons  are  plain.  The  child  would  be  made  miserable ;  and 
could  not,  in  any  event,  without  a  prevarication,  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  perjury,  take  upon  himself'  the  marriage  tows.  But, 
durine  the  minority  of  his  children,  he  may  be  required  by  indis- 

^ensaole  duty  to  restrain  them  from  marrying,  in  certain  cases. 
*his,  however,  is  an  extreme  exercise  of  authority ;  and  should 
take  place,  only  where  the  cases  are  extreme ;  cases,  for  example,, 
in  which  the  intended  partner  is  an  infidel ;  or  grossly  vicious ;  or 
of  a  familjjp  scandalous  for  vice ;  or  in  some  other  case  of  a 
similar  impikiance.  In  all  inferior  cases,  the  parent's  duty  is,  in 
my  view,  coinfined  to  information ;  to  persuasion,  kindly  and  rea- 
sonably conducted ;  and  to  such  delays  of  the  intended  connexion 
as  will  furnish  opportunity  to  give  these  dissuasives  their  full  ope- 
ration. In  these  cases,  children  are  bound  to  listen  with  the  ut- 
most willingness,  and  impartiality,  to  the  parent's  reasons;  and 
deeply  to  feel,  and  to  resnect  his  pleasure.  If  the  reasons  are 
solid ;  they  ought  to  be  influoiiced  by  their  whole  force  ;  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  to  overcome  their  own  inclinations  :  remembering, 
that,  although  their  own  happiness  is  thejirsi  thing  to  be  regard- 
ed in  forming  such  a  connexion,  that  of  their  parents  is  the  second; 
and  that  parental  opposition  to  their  wishes  can  rarely  aim  at  any 
thing  but  their  own  good.  When  children  have  usca  all  reasona- 
ble expedients  to  bend  their  inclinations  to  the  wishes  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  are  yet  unable  to  subdue  them,  their  non-compliance  can 
lawfully  neither  be  punished,  nor  resented. 

3.  Assistance  towards  acquiring  a  competent  living* 
When  children  commence  their  settlement  in  life,  they  often  need 
assistance,  at  least  as  much  as  in  earlier  periods.  This  assistance 
is,  however,  principally  confined  to  two  articles ;  giving  advice, 
and  furnishing  pecuniary  aid.  All  parents,  perhaps,  are  sufficient- 
ly willing  to  cive  advice ;  and  most,  I  believe,  are  willing  to  h€- 
friend  their  children  with  pecuniary  assistancig,  jn  such  a  degree, 
as  is  not  felt  to  be  inconvenient  to  themselves*  /  There  are  those, 
however,  who  impart  sparingly  enough ;  and  there  are  others,  still, 
who  are  disposed  to  give  little  or  nothing.  Avarice  sometimes  in- 
fluences the  parent's  conduct  in  this  respect ;  and-  oftener,  I  be- 
lieve, a  reluctance  to  lessen  the  heap,  which  we  have  been  long 
gthering;  and  oftener,  still,  the  wound,  which  pride  feels  at 
ing  thought  to  possess  less  wealth,  than  the  utmost  of  what  we 
have  amassed.  These  are  always  wretched  reasons  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  reasons  for  wretched  conduct.  A  child,  when  setting  out  in 
the  world,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  difficulties ; 
to  struggle  with  which  he  must  be  very  imperfecdy  prepared. 
Unexperienced,  alone,  suddenly  plunged  into  many  perplexities, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  relieving  themselves,  children 
are  often  distressed,  discouraged,  and  sometimes  broken  <Iown ; 
when  the  heljnng  hand  of  a  parent  would,  with  no  real  inconven- 
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ience  to  himself^  raise  them  to  hope,  resolution,  and  comfort*  That 
parents,  so  situated,  are  bound  oy  plain  duty  to  assist  their  chil- 
dren in  these  circumstances  can  need  no  proof.  He,  who  will  not 
thus  relieve  the  offspring  of  his  own  bowels,  even  at  the  expense 
of  being  thou^t  less  rich,  or  of  being  actually  less  rich,  deserves 
not  the  name  of  a  parent ;  and  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  show  his 
6ce  among  those  wno  do.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive, 
that  a  man,  who  will  not  deny  himself  a  little,  to  befiriend  hb  own 
children,  can  have  ever  compassed  the  self-denial  of  forgiving  his 
enemies;  nor  understand  how  he  can  possess  sufficiedRiponfidence 
to  stand  up  in  morning  and  evening  worship,  at  the  brad  of  his 
fiunily,  and  say,  in  his  own  name  and  theirs,  Dur  AfAef)  who  art  m 
hunen. 


SERMON  CXni. 


FnrtH   COMMANDMBNT. — ^DUTT  OF   RULBR8. 


Xiosvf  IS.  1ft.— Hmout  thyfaiher  amd  thy  mother ,  thai  thy  day9  wuiy  6e  htig  fiptm 

the  land  which  tht  lard  thy  Ood  gkteth  lAee. 

Beside  the  direct  import  of  this  precept,  it  has  been  general- 
ly, and  justly,  considered  as  by  a  very  obvious  analogy  including 
mose  duties,  which  are  reciprocally  to  be  rendered  by  men  in  va- 
rious other  relations :  particularly  those  of  superiors  and  inferiors, 
whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  their  relative  characters.  To  an 
examination  of  all  these  duties  it  might  fairly  lead*  I  shall,  how- 
ever, make  it  my  guide  to  the  investigation  of  one  class  of  them 
only  :  viz.  TTu  Duties  of  Magistrates  and  Subjects. 

The  relations  of  Magistrate  and  Subject  are  so  obviously  anal- 
oeous  to  thbseof  parents  and  children,  that  Magistrates  have  been 
often  styled  the  fathers  of  their  people  ^  and  their  people  often  call- 
ed their  children.  No  language  of  commendation  is  with  more 
freauency,  or  with  more  emphasis,  applied  to  a  prince,  distinguish- 
ed lor  his  wisdom,  justice,  and  benevolence,  than  that  he  was  afa^ 
tker  to  his  subjects.  In  this  manner  mankind  have  acknowledged 
the  similarity  of  these  relations ;  and  from  a  similarity  of  relations, 
every  man  knows,  must  arise  a  similarity  of  duties.  Accordingly, 
the  duty  to  magistrates  is  enjoined  in  the  very  same  terms,  as  uiat 
which  is  owed  to  parents. 

Fear  God^  says  St.  Peter;  honour  the  king.  We  are  also  di- 
rected by  St.  Paul  to  render  reverence^  horiowr^  custom^  and  trib- 
vie  to  the  several  orders  of  magistracy,  as  from  time  to  time  they 
are*  due. 

It  is  my  design  in  this  discourse  to  state,  in  a  smnmary  manner, 
the  Nature  of  civil  government ;  and  the  respective  duties  of  Rulers 
and  Subjects.  This  I  shall  do  without  even  a  remote  reference 
either  to  the  past,  or  present,  state  of  our  own  government.  I 
never  preached  what  is  commonly  called  a  political  sermon,  on 
the  Sabbath,  in  my  life:  and  I  shall  not  begin  now;  although  to 
preach  such  sermons  is  unquestionably  the  right,  and  in  certain 
cases  as  unquestionably  the  duty,  of  every  Minister  of  the  Gospel. 
All,  that  I  shall  attempt  to  perform,  is  to  exhibit  some  of  the  prima- 
ry  principles,  and  duties,  which  pertain  to  government,  as  a  branch 
of  moral  science.     The  knowleago  of  these  is  in  somede|^ee  ne- 
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cessar}'  to  every  man,  who  wishes  to  discharge  either  the  duties  of 
a  ruler,  or  those  of  a  subject. 

The  foundation  of  all  government  w,  undoubtedly^  the  Will  of  God, 
Government,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Locke^  has  been  extensively 
supposed  to  be  founded  in  the  Social  Compact.  No  opinion  is  more 
groundless  than  this*  The  great  man,  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
was  probably  led  to  adopt  it,  from  his  zeal  to  oppose  the  ridicu- 
lous whims  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  ;  who  taught,  that  kings  had  a 
divine,  hereditary  right  to  their  throrus,  by  virtue  of  the  original  gift 
of  universal  dominion  to  Adam,  In  opposing  this  monstrous  ab- 
surdity, Mr.  Locke  fell  into  another  not  a  wnit  more  rational,  or 
defensible.  This  doctrine  supposes,  that  mankind  were  originally 
without  any  government ;  and  that  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature 
they  voluntarily  came  together,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a 
body  p6litic,  creating  rulers,  prescribing  their  functions,  and  mak- 
ing laws  directing  their  own  civil  duties.  It  supposes,  that  they 
entered  into  grave  and  philosophic  deliberations;  individually 
consented  to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority ;  and  cheerfully 
gave  up  the  wild  life  of  savage  liberty,  for  restraints,  which,  how- 
ever necessary  and  useful,  no  savage  could  ever  brook,  even  for 
a  day.  Antecedently  to  such  an  assembly,  and  its  decisions,  this 
doctrine  supposes,  that  men  have  no  civil  rights,  obHgations,  or 
duties,  and  of  course,  that  those,  who  do  not  consent  to  be  bound 
by  such  a  compact,  are,  now,  not  the  subjects  of  either :  such  a 
compact,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  abettors  of  this  doctrine,  be- 
ing that,  which  creates  all  the  civil  rights,  obligations,  and  duties, 
of  man. 

The  absurdities  of  this  docti-ine  are  endless.  He,  who  knows 
any  thing  of  the  nature  of  savages,  knows  perfectly,  that  no  savage 
was  ever  capable  of  forming  such  a  design;  and  that  civilized  life 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  very  perception  of  the  things, 
pre-supposed  by  this  doctrine,  and  absolutely  pre-requisite  to  me 
very  existence  of  such  an  assembly.  Every  one,  acquainted  at 
all  with  savages,  knows  equally  well,  that,  if  they  were  capable 
of  all  this  comprehension,  nothings  short  of  omnipotence,  could  per^ 
suade  them  to  embrace  such  a  scheme  of  conduct.  There  is  nothing, 
which  a  savage  hates  more,  than  the  restraints  of  civilized  life ; 
nothing,  which  he  despises  more,  than  the  civilized  character, 
its  refinements,  its  improvenienLs,  nay,  its  very  enjoyments.  To 
have  formed  such  an  assembly,  or  even  to  have  proposed  such 
a  system,  men  must  have  already  been  long  governed,  and  civ- 
ilized. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  fact,  more  clearly  evinced  by  the 
history  of  man,  than  that  such  a  compact  never  existed.  This  even 
the  abettors  of  it  are  obliged  to  confess  ;  and  this  cuts  up  the  doc- 
trine by  the  roots.  For  if  the  social  compact  was  not  a  fact ;  it  is 
nothmg. 
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But  it  is  alleged,  that,  although  this  compact  v>as  never  an  eX" 
press  ontj  it  may^  stilly  be  fairly  considered  as  a  tacit  and  implied 
compact.  To  the  very  existence  of  a  compact  it  is  indispensable, 
that  the  contracting  party  should  be  conscious,  that  the  subject  of 
the  compact  is  proposed  to  him  for  his  deliberation,  choices  and 
consent ;  and  tnat  he  does  actually  deliberate,  choose,  and  con- 
sent. But  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  that  anj 
man,  considering  himself  a^  being  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  subject 
to  no  civil  government,  was  ever  conscious  of  being  invited  to  be- 
come a  party  to  such  a  compact,  and  of  having  this  question  ever 
proposed  to  him  for  such  deliberation,  or  such  consent*  There  is^ 
therefore^  as  little  foundation  for  the  supposition  of  a  tadty  as  for  that 
of  an  express^  social  compact* 

It  is  further  alleged,  that  this  scheme,  although  confessedly  tma- 
ginaryy  may  yet  be  advantageously^tmployed  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  civil  government.  In  answer  to  this  allegation,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  philosopher  who  believes  falsehood  to  be  neces- 
sary, or  useful,  to  the  illustration  of  truth,  must  be  very  hardly 
driven  by  his  own  weakness,  or  by  the  erroneousness  of  his 
system. 

If  it  were  indeed  true,  that  government  is  thus  founded,  then 
these  fatal  consequences  would  follow. 

Every  despotism  on  earth  must  stand  as  long  as  the  world  contin' 
ues.  Every  subject  of  despotic  power  is  by  this  doctrine  suppos- 
ed to  promise  his  obedience  to  it ;  and  no  man  can  ever  withoraw 
himself  from  the  obligation  of  his  own  promise.  A  new  govern- 
ment can  never  upon  this  scheme  be  substituted  for  a  former,  but 
by  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  those,  who  are  subject  to  it :  and 
as  men  come  into  the  world,  there  never  can  be,  in  any  country, 
a  majority  of  inhabitants,  who  have  not  already  promised  obecU- 
ence  to  the  existing  government.  A  minority,  therefore,  must 
always  comprise  the  whole  number  of  those,  who  can  lawfully  act 
in  the  business  of  modelling  the  government  anew.  Nor  could 
even  these  act  in  concert,  without  being  guilty  of  rebellion.  Nor 
could  those,  who  had  already  promised  obedience,  be  released 
from  their  promise.  If,  therefore,  a  new  government  were  to  be 
constituted ;  there  must  be  two  sets  of  inhabitants,  every  where 
intermingled  throughout  such  a  country,  and  obeying  two  distinct 
and  hostile  governments. 

If  any  many  in  any  country y  declines  his  consent  to  the  compact  ^ 
he  is  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  existing  government*  Personal 
consent,  according  to  this  scheme,  is  all,  that  constitutes  such  ob- 
ligation. Such  a  man  may,  therefore,  fix  himself  in  a  state  of 
nature.  If  he  attacks  others,  indeed ;  they  may  attack  him  in 
turn :  but  the  government  cannot  lawfully  meddle  with  him,  nor 
with  his  concerns. 

If  the  ruler  should  violate  any,  even  the  least  part  of  his  own  en- 
gagements ;  then  the  subjects  are  released  from  their  engagements  : 
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0nd  tfcmnrst^  from  ail  obligation  to  o6ey  ike  laws.  In  other  wofds^ 
ttom  the  least  riolation  of  the  ruler^s  engagements,  a  state  of  an- 
archy lawfully  and  necessarily  ensues.  If  the  subjects  pass  by 
such  violation  in  silence ;  their  consent  to  it  is  equally  imphed  with 
their  supposed  original  compact.  Of  course  the  ruler  may  Law- 
iMIy  commit  the  same  violation  again  as  often  as  he  pleases ;  nor 
eaii'  the  subjects  lawfully  complain  ;  because  they  have  consenti^I 
lo  it  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  pre-existing  government.  Ev« 
ery  such  violation,  therefore,  which  is  not  openly  resisted,  is  final* 
ty  sanctioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  subject  violate  any  of  hit  engagemenisy 
however  small;  the  ruler  may  lawfully  make  him  an  Outlaw;  and 
deprive  him  of  every  privilege^  which  he  holds  as  a  ciiizen* 

A  foreigner,  passing  through  such  a  country,  can  be  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  obey  its  laws  ;  and,  ^  he  does  any  thing,  which  may  be 
construed  as  an  outrage;  must  etther  be  suffered  to  do  it  with  impU" 
nity,  or  must  be  attacked  by  private  violence.  Such  attacks,  a  lew 
tfanes  repeated,  would  convert  any  people  into  a  horde  of  robbers. 

J^o  man  could,  in  such  a  government,  be  punished  with  death  ; 
however  enormous  might  be  his  crimes;  because  no  man  ever  thought 
of  making,  or  has  any  right  to  make,  a  surrender  of  his  OMm  fife 
into  the  hands  of  others. 

All  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other,  deplorable  consequences 
follow,  irresistibly  follow,  from  the  doctrine,  that  government  is 
founded  on  the  social  compact. 

Government,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  is  founded  in  the  WtU 
of  God.  The  evidence  of  this  position  is  complete.  That  God 
made  mankind  in  order  to  make  them  happy,  if  they  themselves 
will  consent  to  be  so,  cannot  be  questioned.  As  little  can  it  be 
questioned,  that  government  is  indispensable  to  their  happiness, 
and  to  all  the  human  means  of  it ;  to  the  safety  of  Ufe,  liberty,  and 
property ;  to  peace  ;  to  order ;  to  useful  knowledge  ;  to  morals  ; 
and  to  religion.  Nay,  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  any 
considerable  numbers  of  mankind.  A  country  without  government 
would  speedily,  for  want  of  those  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort, 
to  the  existence  of  which  it  is  indispensable,  become  an  Arabian 
desert ;  and  that,  however  fruitful  its  soil,  or  salubrious  its  climate. 
Mankind  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exist  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  slate  of  anarchy.  What  reason  so  completely  evinces,  the 
Scriptures  decide  in  the  most  peremptory  manner.  The  powers 
tfiat  be,  says  Si*  Paid,  are  ordained  of  God :  in  other  words  j 
Government  is  an  ordinance  of  God. 

It  is  not  here  to  be  intended,  that  God  has  ordained  a  given  form 
of  government.  This  he  has  never  done,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance. He  gave  the  Israelites  a  system,  substantially  of  the  re- 
publican form.  This  fact  may,  perhaps,  aflbrd  a  presumption  in 
liavour  of  such  a  form,  wherever  it  is  capable  of  existing,  but  can 
do  nothing  more.     Nothing  more  is  here  intended,  thaa  that  God 
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has  wilkd  the  existence  of  Government  itself.  He  has  undoubted- 
ly left  it  to  nations  to  institute  such  modes  of  it,  whenever  this  is 
in  their  power,  as  should  best  suit  their  own  state  of  society. 

As  God  willed  the  existence  of  government  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind ;  it  is  unanswerably  certain,  that  every  government  is 
agreeable  to  his  will  just  so  far,  as  it  promotes  that  happiness ; 
that  that  government,  which  promotes  it  most,  is  most  agreeable  to 
his  will ;  and  that  that  government,  which  opposes  human  happi- 
ness, is  equally  opposed  to  his  will.  From  these  undeniable  prin- 
ciples both  rulers  and  subjects  may  easily  learn  most  of  their 
own  duty.  Whatever  is  conformed  to  them  is  right :  whatever 
is  contrary  to  them  is  wrong  of  course*  This,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  dictate  both  of  common  sense,  and  of  the  Scriptures. 

Everv  ruler  is  accordingly  bound  to  remember,  that  he  is  raised 
to  the  chair  of  magistracy,  solely  for  the  good  of  those  whom  he 
governs.  His  own  good  he  is  to  find  in  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
mg  promoted  that  of  others ;  and  in  the  support,  affection,  and 
respect,  which  they  render,  and  are  bound  to  render,  him  for  dis- 
charging this  important  duty.  There  is  no  greater  mistake,  there 
is  no  more  anti-scriptural,  or  contemptible,  absurdity,  than  the 
doctrine  of  millions  made  for  one  ;  oi  a  ruler,  raised  to  the  chair 
of  magistracy,  to  govern  K>r  himself;  to  receive  homage;  to  roll 
in  splendour ;  to  riot  in  luxury ;  to  Ri^tify  pride,  power,  and  ambi- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  the  toils  ana  sufferings  of  his  fellow*men. 
Such  a  ruler  is  only  a  public  robber.  Every  man  in  office,  how- 
ever elevated,  is  bouna  to  remember,  as  a  being  equally  account- 
able to  God  with  his  fellow-men,  that  his  personal  rights  are  by 
the  divine  constitution  and  pleasure  the  same,  as  those  of  others  ; 
that  his  personal  gratification  is  of  no  more  importance,  and  can  * 
claim  no  greater  sacrifices,  than  that  of  others ;  that  peculation, 
firaud,  falsehood,  injustice,  oppression,  drunkenness,  gluttony, 
lewdness,  sloth,  proianeness,  irreligion,  and  impiety ;  in  a  wcnrd, 
evety  crime;  is  accompanied  b^  greater  guilt  in  him,  than  in  men 
at  large ;  because  of  his  superior  advantages  to  know  ;  and  his 
superior  inducements  to  perform,  his  duty.     Forsaking  all  private 

EBLtifications,  then,  so  far  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  public 
ppiness,  just  so  much  more  important  than  his,  as  those  wno  en- 
joy It  are  more  numerous,  he  is  required,  indispensably,  to  see, 
that  his  government  has  that  happy  and  dorious  influence  upon 
his  people,  which  is  described  by  a  man,  thoroughly  versed  in  this 
subiect,  in  the  following  beautiful  language :  TTu  ^rii  of  tAe  Lord 
spake  hy  me;  and  his  word  was  in  mv  tongue.  7%e  God  of  Israel 
saidj  the  Rock  of  Israel  spake  to  me.  He  that  ruleth  overmen  must  ke 
jtistj  rtding  in  the  fear  of  God;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the 
mamingy  when  the  sun  risethj  even  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  asthe 
tender  grass^  springing  out  of  the  emrth  by  dear  shining  t^Ur 
9  Sam.  xxiii*  2— -4. 
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To  possess  this  beneficent  influence ;  like  this  glorious  luminary 
to  difluse  light,  and  warmth,  and  animation,  and  happiness,  to  all 
around  him ;  a  Ruler  ought, 

1  •   To  he  a  man  of  absolute  Sincerity. 

Or  the  ruler  of  the  Universe  it  is  said,  tliat  it  is  impossible^  thai 
he  should  lie.  Mercy  and  truths  said  the  wisest  ruler  that  ever 
lived  in  this  world,  preserve  the  king.  The  lip  of  truth,  says  the 
same  prince,  shall  be  established  for  ever.  "  If  truth,"  saicf  King 
John  of  France,  "  were  to  be  banished  from  the  world  ;  it  ought 
still  to  find  a  residence  in  the  breast  of  Princes."  On  the  impor- 
tance of  truth  1  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  hereafter.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  truth  is  the  basis,  on  which 
rest  all  the  natural  and  moral  interests  of  Intelligent  beings  ;  that 
neither  virtue  nor  happiness  can  exist  without  it ;  and  that  fiailse- 
hood,  generally  difiused,  would  ruin  not  only  a  kinedom  or  a 
world,  but  the  universe ;  would  change  all  rational  beings  mto 
fiends,  and  convert  heaven  itself  into  a  hell. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  government;  tliat  of  force;  and  that  of 
persuasion.  A  government  of  persuasion  is  the  only  moral,  or  free 
government.  A  government  of  force  may  preserve  order  in  every 
case,  which  that  force  can  reach ;  but  the  order  is  that  of  a  church- 
yard; the  stillness  and  quiet  of  death.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
kingdom,  governed  in  this  manner,  arc  tenants  of  the  grave :  mov- 
ing masses,  indeed,  of  flesh  and  bones :  but  the  animating  princi- 
ple is  gone.  The  soul  is  shrivelled,  and  fled ;  and  nothing  re- 
mains, but  dust  and  putrefaction. 

A  government  of  persuasion  subsists  only  in  the  mutual  confidence 
of  the  ruler  and  the  subjects.  But  where  truth  is  not,  confidence  is 
not.  A  deceitful  ruler  is  never  believed  for  a  moment.  If  we 
could  suppose  him  desirous  to  do  good  ;  he  would  want  the  pow- 
er :  for  none  would  trust  either  his  declarations,  or  his  promises. 
The  only  feelings,  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  towards 
him  and  his  measures,  would  be  Jealousy  and  hatred.  Even  fools 
know,  that  upright  and  benevolent  measures  not  only  need  no 
support  firom  falsehood,  but  are  ruined  by  it.  The  very  connec- 
tion of  falsehood,  therefore,  with  any  measures,  proves  irresistibly 
to  all  men,  that  the  measures  themselves  are  mischievous,  and  that 
the  Author  of  them  is  a  villain.  Where  confidence  does  not  exist, 
voluntary  obedience  cannot  exist.  A  lying  ruler,  if  his  govern- 
ment is  to  continue,  makes  force,  or  despotism,  indispensable  to 
his  administration*  So  sensible  are  even  the  most  villainous  ma- 
gistrates of  these  truths,  that  they  leave  no  measure  untried  to  per- 
suade their  subjects,  that  themselves  are  men  of  veracity.  Nay,  all 
sagacious  despots  carefully  fulfil  their  promises  to  such  of  their 
subjects,  as  they  think  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  domination, 
and  to  the  success  of  their  measures.  Falsehood  may,  indeed,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  superior  cunning,  succeed  for  a  time ;  but  it 
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can  never  last  long :  and,  whenever  detection  arrives,  it  dftiws  af- 
ter it  a  terrible  train  of  avengers. 

Besides,  lying  is  the  most  contemptible  of  all  sins.  Ye  are  of 
t/our  father,  the  devil,  said  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews  ;  for  he  was  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  it.  This  contemptible 
resemblance  to  the  vilest  and  most  contemptible  of  all  beings,  the 
source  of  complete  debasement  to  every  one  who  is  the  subject 
of  it,  is  pre-eminently  contemj)tible  in  a  ruler-  He  is,  of  course, 
the  object  both  of  public  and  private  scorn.  No  degradation  is 
more  indignantly  regarded,  than  that  of  being  governed  by  a  liar. 
If  a  ruler  htarken  to  lies ;  says  Solomon,  all  his  servants  art 
wicked.  Such  a  magistrate  will  be  served  by  none  but  profligate 
men.  The  evils  of  his  government  will,  therefore,  spread,  by 
means  of  his  subordinate  officers,  into  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  land.  Like  the  Simoon  of  Ati6ta,  he  spreads  poison,  death, 
and  desolation,  over  the  wretched  countries  subjected  to  his  sway. 
2.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  be  a  Just  man* 

He  that  rulcth  over  men,  saith  God,  must  be  just.  This,  indeed, 
is  united,  of  course,  with  the  preceding  character.  He  that  speak* 
eth  truth,  saith  Solomon,  sheweth  forth  righteousness.  The  impor- 
tance of  justice  in  government  is,  like  that  of  truth,  inestimable ; 
and,  as  it  respects  the  divine  government,  is  exhibited  with  won- 
derful force  in  tbat  declaration  of  Moses,  He  is  the  Rock  ;  that  is, 
the  immoveable  foundation,  on  which  the  universe  rests.  Why  ? 
The  answer  is.  His  work  is  perfect :  for  all  his  ways  arejudgmtnij 
or  justice ;  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity,  just  and  nghi  is  He. 
On  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  infinite  Mind  the  universe  is  built, 
as  a  house  upon  a  rock.  "  Fiatjustitia  ;  mat  coelum;'*^  is  an  ad- 
age, proverbially  expressing  the  judgment  of  Common  sense,  con- 
cerning this  subject.  Let  Justice  be  done^  although  heaven  itself 
should  tumble  into  ruin*  ' 

This  comprehensive  attribute  demands  in  the 
First  place,  Of  the  LegtsliUor,  that  he  enact  just  laws. 
Laws  are  the  rules,  by  which  rulers  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
people  at  large,  arc,  or  ought  to  be  governed.  If  these  are  unjust ; 
the  whole  system  of  administration  will  be  a  system  of  iniquity ; 
and  the  mass  of  guilt,  thus  accumulated,  will  rest  primarily  on  tne 
head  of  the  Legislator. 

Secondly;  C^the  Judge,  that  all  his  InltrpreMunu  ^  law,  and 
all  his  Decisions,  foutvded  on  it,  be  juat.     Wo  mUo  them^  saith 
Isaiah,  who  justify  the  wicked  for  a  reward,  and  tab  ite^  tht 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  from  him.     Te-  shall  donowurigii* 
eousness  in  judgment  ;  saith  God  to  Israel,  thou  shall  not  reapui 
the  person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty :  bid 
in  righteousness  shall  thou  judge  thy  neighbour.     It  is  not  good^ 
says  Solomon,  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment.     He  thai 
saith  tmto  the  wicked,  that  is,  in  a  judicial  sentence,  Thou  art  right' 
eous ;  him  shall  peoph  curse :  nati(m9  shall  abhor  him.     But  to 
Vou  III.  42 
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than.     Tribunals  of  juBtice  bring  laws  to  ereiy  ian^s&, 

M  apply  them  directly  lo  his  property,  liberty,  penoB^ 

Ad  life.     How  juit  soever,  how  reasonable  soever,  laws  mav  bs  | 

an  iniquitous  tiibunal  may  [prevent  a)l  thrir  good  efiiscia ;  ma  rear 

der  a  countn  as  nuserable  by  its  decisions,  as  it  could  be  by  the 

merations  of  niginal  tynmny  in  the  legislator.    When  God  eslab^ 

lisbed  the  government  of  brael,  he  himself  formed  the  conatitutioBi 

'  flhd  enacted  the  laws.    All  the  political  evils,  which  that  people 

m  nSered,  therefore,  wvre  eSeitiiated  by  the  unjust  applications  of 

^  flM^gi  laws.     They  were,  hoiRver,  oppressed,  at  times,  as  iolense- 

y        ly,  as  the  nations,  who  have  been  unaer  despotic  dominion.     The 

guilt,  and  the  nuschieb,  of  this  oppression,  are  in  the  Scriptures 

^  charged  wholly,  and  truly,  to  the  judidal  andjexecutive  nagiatta- 

■>>,:      cy.     The  same  evils,  in  the  same  degree,  may  be  derived  to  any 

people  from  the  same  sources.     A  wise  and  upright  judiciary  is  a 

public  blessing,  which  no  language  can  adequate^  eznibit ;  which 

^     J ,  no  people  can  loo  highly  prize,  and  too  strenuously  vindicate ;  and 

.^'i  'without  which  no  people  can  be  safe,  or  happy. 

JfUrdig;  Of  the  £a:ectiftve  marufrote,  that  ke  tatpUe  At  lam» 
faUl^iy,  mvanably,  and  txactfy.  This  is  so  pMMe  tntth*  and 
*  so  universally  acknowkdged,  as  to  need  no  iUuatf^dan.  Hie  end 
of  all  le^slative  and  ^dicial  efforts  is  fiaund  haky  and,  if  this 
great  duty  is  unacc(»npliBhed,  hqfh  legislative  and  judiaal-.effi)cli, 
however  wise,  and  just,  and  .good,  they  may,  be,  are  a  mire  pop- 
pet-show.^ , 

3.  A  J^tr  mtat  be  a  BenAolent  man, 
■  Of  the  Universal  Ru}er  it  is  said,  G^  it  love.  Of  the  •ft'V 
character  ought  all  his  earthly  dele^tes  to  be  possessed. 
.  Under  the  inSueifce  of  this  spirit,  mfinitely  important  to  the  hap- 
*"  spf  intelligent  beings,  Rulvr*  an  loimd  to  make  the  pMie 
■"V  sole  object  in  govtming.  Their  own  personal  interests, 
itwiih  the  general  interest,  are  an  unit  to  many  millions ; 
_^  .^^  Bimcnscly  better  promoted  by  securing  the  common  good, 
A^l^any  possible  pursuit  of  that,  which  is  private  and  selfish. 
If  they  Aink  othcnvise  ;  it  is  either  because  they  cannot,  or  will 
not  discern  ihe  tiuthi 

Under  ibo  iiilhience  of  this  spirit  also,  he  it  bound  to  adntinuter 
jviiir.r.  jtiik  inert:/.  In  the  coaduct  of  such  beli^,  as  men,  there 
Are  very  mkny  cases,  in  which  a  rule,  genially  just,  becomes  un-   . 

-  just  by'a  rigid,  application.     For  these  cases  wise  governments 

-  have  CDdeAvoVM  to  provide  by  entrusting  the  proper  magistrate 
irith  a  Ascretioii&ry  authority ;  in  the  exercise  of  which,  clemeDcy 
may  be  extended  wherever  it  may  be  extended  with  propriety. 
Even  where  a  strict  application  of  li^  is  rights  and  necessary, 
there  may  be  a  harshness  and  (taikindoeBl  in  the  manner  of  appU- 
^tJon,  sometimes  scarcely  kUiCrtiel,  than  injustice  in  the  appltca* 
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tion  itself.    A  benevolent  ruler  will  never  administer  govemment 
^  in  this  manner. 

Universally,  a  bentvoUnt  Rider  will  prevent^  redress^  relieve j  and 
remove^  the  wrongs  both  of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  as  far, 
and  as  soon,  as  it  shall  be  in  his  power.  He  will  cast  an  affection- 
ate eye  on  all  the  concerns  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  wherever  he 
sees  calamities  arise,  will  kindly  interpose  with  those  means  of  re- 
lief, which  God  has  placed  in  his  hands.  The  extensive  power 
of  doing  good,  with  which  he  is  entrusted  by  his  Creator,  he  will 
consider  as  thus  entrusted,  onl v  that  he  may  do  good ;  and  will 
feel  himself  delightfully  rewarded  by  having  been  selected  aa  the 
honourable  instrument  for  accomplishing  so  glorious  a  purpose* 
That  all  this  is  demanded  by  his  duty,  it  is  unnecessary  even  to 
assert. 

4.  A  Ruler  is  bound  to  respect  the  Laws  of  his  Country* 

By  this  I  intend,  particularly,  that  he  is  bound  to  conform  to  them 
in  all  his  conduct,  personal  and  public.  The  laws  of  every  free 
country  prescribe  alike  the  conduct  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 
The  official  conduct  of  all  magistrates,  whatever  be  their  o£Gce,  is 
directed  by  particular  laws.  To  every  one  of  these,  so  far  as  his 
own  duties  are  marked  out  by  it,  each  magistrate  is  bound  to  con- 
form with  absolute  exactness:  not  generally  and  loosely  only, 
but  with  respect  to  every  jot  and  tittle*  The  personal  conduct  of 
the  ruler  is  prescribed  by  the  same  laws,  which  direct  that  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  These  laws,  also,  it  is  his  duty  faithfully  and 
scrupulously  to  obey :  a  duty  enforced  by  higher  obligations,  than 
those,  which  respect  men  in  general ;  because  he  is  fainy  supposed 
to  understand  more  perfectly  the  duty  and  importance  of  obeying ; 
and  because  in  violating  law,  his  evil  example  will  weaken  the 

S^vernment,  and  prompt  others  to  the  same  violation,  more  than 
at  of  any  private  individual.  The  ruler,  who  violates  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  yet  attempts  to  compel,  or  persuade,  others  to 
obey  them,  labours,  with  the  Danaides,  to  fill  with  water  a  tub  full 
of  holes. 

Concerning  the  king,  whom  God  foresaw  the  Israelites  would 
one  day  elect  to  govern  them,  Moses^  by  his  direction,  says  to 
Israel,  It  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  hit  kingdom^ 
that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  »Atc4 
is  before  the  pritsts,  the  Levites  ;  and  it  shall  be  with  him  }  and  he 
shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  ;  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law,  and  these  statutes, 
io  do  them :  that  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren  ^  and 
that  he  turn  not  aside  from  the  commandment  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  Deut.  xvii.  1 9,  20. 

5.  A  Ruler  ought  to  be  a  man  of  Piety . 

That  a  ruler  is  bound  to  sustain  this  character  by  all  the  obliga- 
tions, w^hich  are  incumbent  on  other  men,  will  not  be  questioned. 
I  iutcud  something  more.     A  ruler  is  under  peculiar  obligations  to 


%  MBtaia  dus  character,  beside  those,  which  are  coftimon  to  otfatf* 

.Men.    Aa  a  private  citizen,  he  was  under  all  the  common  oUigp|ii(|l 
0^  to  sasHin  this  character.    As  a  ruler,  he  is  under  new  ones. 
ms  duties  afe  become  more  important,  and  arduous ;  and  demaml, 

'  b  an  eminent  degree,  the  blessmg  of  God  to  enable  him  to  perfom 

them  arighL  He  has  greater  means  of  doin£  good  put  into  his 
^ands,  and  needs,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  divine  assistance,  to 
enable  him  to  use  them.  If  he  should  he  left  to  uninse,  or  wicked 
ttl^siures ;  they  will  be  £atr  more  mischievoi^  to  his  countrymen, 
^jin  &ny  tbing,  which  he  could^onnerly  have  done,  when  he  was  a 

^      I^BMe  citizen.    His  personv  conduct,  also,  cannot  &il  to  be 

Hlji  JBtctt  more  beneficial,  or  much  more  noxious,  to  his  country,  than 
^^Fne  had  not  been  invested  with  a  public  character.  • 

In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  inform  us^ 

^    A.    that  the  rulers  of  Israel  and  Judah  were  eminent  blessinfn,  or  emi^ 

*  nent  curses,  to  the  people,  over  which  they  presided.    lOavid^  Je- 
hoshaphai^Hezekiak,  and  Josiak,  are  remarkable  examples  of  the 

^  glorious  influence,  which  a  ruler  may  possess,  towards  reforming 
-'  ^  a  nation,  and  rendering  it  happy.    Jeroboam  and  Ahab  are  tern- 
Ill^  proofs  of  the  power,  which  a  ruler  may  exert,  to  change  a  na- 
ns mto  a  horde  of  profligates.     What  magistrate,  except  such  as 
«*     wM  and  Jeroboam,  would  not  covet  the  cnaracter,  and  influence, 
of  \\»  four  first  of  these  princes  t    Whatman  of  common  sobrie- 
ty would  not  shrink  with  horror  from  the  thought  of  resembling 
,  the  two  last  ?    But  the  fou»  first  were  men  of  exemplary  piety  : 

^  **         while  the  two  last  were  impious  beyond  example. 
'•>  At  the  sataie  tim^,  God  usually  blesses  a  nation  for  the  sake  of 

pious  rulers :  whereas  an  impious  one  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
cqrse.    But  all  blessings  are  given  in  answer  to  prayer.    Ask^  anil 
«.  yt  shall  receive^  is  die  only  promise  of  good  to  man  ;  involving 

the  condition,  without  which,  it  is  never  promised.     If  rulers, 
^then,  would  obtain  blessings  either  for  themselves,  or  llieir  people ; 
tll^y,  like  all  other  men,  must  pray  for  them.     But  the  sacrifice  of 
*  fhe  wicked^  and  of  wicked  rulers  as  well  as  of  other  wicked  men, 

f'  'is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord :  while  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his 

'  delight.     Which  of  these  men  ought  we  ncre  to  suppose,  Uiat  God 
will  answer,  and  bless  ? 

•  6.  A  Rider  is  bound  to  become  a  blessing  by  his  Example. 
The  character  of  a  eood  Ruler  is  forcibly,  and  perfectly,  de- 

•  /(^be4  hy  St.  Paul,  when  he  styles  him  a  Minister  ofGodj  for 
y    giddimio  his  people.     This  is  his  whole  business;  and,  while  he 

'\^    ^Vpsues  it,  he  is  acting  in  his  only  nroper  character.     To  form 

^  •  •     ihis  character,  every  thing  which  I  nave  mentioned,  contributes, 

^  .  •      as  an  essential  part.     But  every  thin^,  which  has  been  said,  ex- 

•  c^t  what  was  observed  concerning  his  personal  obe'lience  to  the 

«     laws  of  the  land,  and  his  piety,  respects  his  official  duties.     The 

ebservation,  now  to  be  illustrated,  respects  his  conduct,  as  a  man. 
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As  a  man,  he  is  peculiarly  reauired  to  be  an  example  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues.  Whatever  ne  does,  others  will  do,  because  he 
does  it :  and  many  more  will  imitate  him,  than  if  he  were  a  private 
person.  The  weight  of  power,  and  the  splendour  of  office,  give 
to  the  example  of  the  ruler,  especially  in  an  elevated  station,  an 
authority,  a  persuasiveness,  a  charm,  which  fascinates  multitudes* 
If  ills  example  be  virtuous ;  it  will  ^eatly  discountenance,  and 
check,  vice  ;  and  greatly  encourage,  diffuse,  and  strengthen  virtue* 
If  vicious;  it  will  become  pestilential ;  and  spread  contagion,  de- 
cay, and  death,  through  all  around  him.  No  man  can  be  so  great 
a  blessing,  or  so  great  a  curse,  in  this  respect,  ^s  a  ruler :  and  the 
example  of  every  man  in  high  office  will  in\ciriably  be  either  %  , 
public  curse,  or  a  public  blessing.  Jeroboam  and  Akah  were  in- 
comprehensible curses  to  the  Israelites,  througli  every  succeeding 
age  of  their  national  existence.  What  man  of  common  sense,  in 
such  an  alternative,  can  balance  a  moment  concerning  the  choicei 
which  he  shall  make  ? 

7.  Evert/  ruler^  vested  with  the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers^ 
is  under  indispensable  obligations  to  select  meji  of  the  very  same  ckar* 
acter^  which  has  been  already  described. 

Moreover,  thou  shall  provide,  said  Jethro  to  Moses,  out  of  all  ih$ 

people,  able  men  ;  s^ich  as  fear  God  ^  men  of  truth  ^  liating  covetWM^ 

ness  ;  and  place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  and  rul" 

trs  of  hundreds,  nders  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens ^  and  let  them 

judge  the  people  at  all  seasons,     Judgc$  and  officers,  said  Moses  to 

the  Israelites,  shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord 

thy  God  giveth  thee  thrmighont  thy  tribes  ;  and  they  shall  judge  the 

people  with  just  judgment.     Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment ;  thou 

shalt  not  respect  persons  ^  neither  take  a  gift;  for  a  gift  doth  blind 

the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert   the  words  of  the  righteous,     Himy 

says  David,  spoaking  oi  this  very  subject,  him,  thai  hath  an  fu^h 

look^  and  a  proud  heart,  I  will  not  suffer.     Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon 

the  faithful  of  the  land;  tliat  they  may  dwell  zoith  mc  ;  he  that  walk- 

cth  in  a  perfect  way,  he  shall  serve  me.     He  that  workcth  deceit  shalt 

not  dwell  within  my  house  ;  he  that  telleth  lies  shall  not  tarry  in  my 

sight.     These  passages  need  no  comment.     The  voice  of  God  Las 

here  determined  this  point,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  misunder* 

stood. 

With  this  decision  exactly  accords  that  of  Experience  and  that 
of  Common  sense.  Subordinate  officers  are  ejes,  and  ears,  and 
hands,  and  feet,  to  their  superiors  in  office.  They  arc  the  means 
of  furnishing  them  with  the  most  nece.s$ar\'  information  ;  that  of  • 
the  wants,  circumstances,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  of  the  nation ; 
that  of  the  real  influence  of  governmental  measures,  whether  ben- 
eficial or  mischievous ;  and,  generally,  all  that,  on  which  future 
regulations  ought  to  be  grounded.  They  are  the  immediate 
means  of  executing  every  law,  and  carrying  into  effect  every 
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measure  of  administration.  Their  own  conduct,  example,  and 
influence,  reach  every  neighbourhood,  every  fireside.  Nations 
have  almost  always  sufTered  incomparably  more  firom  a  multitude 
of  little  tyrants,  tnan  from  a  single  great  one ;  and  have^been  im- 
mensely more  corrupted  by  a  host  of  evil  examples,  than  by  a  sol- 
itary pattern  of  wickedness^  however  great  and  splendid.  In  vain 
will  the  wisest,  most  upright,  and  most  benevolent  ruler,  labour  to 
promote  public  happiness ;  if  he  commits  the  administration  of  his 
measures  to  profligates  and  villains.  It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
mcnibored,  that  a  ruler  will  of  course  appoint  to  subordinate  offi- 
ces, men,  whose  character  corresponds  with  his  own.  A  wise  and 
Eixl  nilor,  so  far  as  his  information  extends,  will  choose  none 
t  wise  and  good  men,  to  aid  him  in  the  business  of  governing. 
A  IkuI  niler  will  find  none  but  bad  assistants,  convenient  for  his 
pur|Hxses. 

8.  .-/  Kultr  is  under  the  highest  obiigations  to  be  industrious. 

Industry  is  the  duty  of  all  men,  and  pre-eminently  that  of  a  ruler. 
The  various^  complicated,  and  arduous  business  of  governing  de- 
mands the  full  exertion  of  all  the  talents,  and  the  full  employment 
of  all  the  time*  allottetl  to  man.  Persons  in  high  oflices,  particu- 
larly, art*  lK>und  to  improve  their  talents  by  every  well-oirected 
efibrt.  They  are  under  indispensable  obli£;ations  to  gain,  so  far 
as  is  in  their  power,  the  most  enlar^;od,  and  exact,  information  of 
their  oflicial  duties,  and  the  best  modes  of  discharging  them ;  of 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  country,  over  which  they  preside ; 
of  the  means,  by  which  their  rights  may  bo  most  eflbclually  secur- 
ed ;  of  the  dangers,  either  at  home,  or  abroad,  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  of  the  ways,  in  which  those  dangers  may  bo  avert- 
ed; of  the  best  means  of  private  safety,  and  national  defence; 
and,  in  a  word,  of  all  those  measures,  oy  which  may  be  insured 
the  safety,  peace,  good  order,  and  universal  happiness,  of  the 
nation. 

On  this  information  ought  to  be  founded  a  course  of  unremitted 
industry  in  efl'ectuating,  by  the  most  useful  measures,  all  these 
great  and  good  purj)Oscs.  A  weak  and  ignorant  rulor  may  de- 
serve pity :  a  lazy  one  can  only  merit  abhorrence.  Both  are,  of 
course,  public  nuisances.  When  God  was  about  to  punish  the 
Jews  in  a  terrible  manner,  for  thoir  sins,  he  announced  the  alarm- 
ing judgment  in  this  roniarkahlo  prediction:  Bthold  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  doth  taue  axrat/from  Jvrnsalem,  and  from  Judah,  the 
stay  and  the  staff;  the  whole  stay  of  bread,  and  the  7vhole  stay  of 
water;  the  mighty  man,  and  the  man  of  war  ;  the  jud(re,  and  the 
prophtt,  and  the  prudent^  and  the  af,cienl ;  the  captain  of  fifty,  and 
the  honourable  man,  and  the  counsellor^  and  the  cunjting  artfctr^  and 
the  eloquent  orator*  And  I  will  give  children  to  be  their  princes ,  and 
babes  shall  rule  over  them.  And  the  people  shall  be  oppnsstd.  every 
Wit  by  another  J  and  every  one  by  his  neighbour.     The  child  shall  be- 
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have  himself  proudfy  against  the  ancienij  and  the  hast  agabiitihs 
honourable,  in  the  view  of  God,  therefore,  the  loss  of  wise  and 
able  rulers,  and  the  government  of  weak  and  foolish  ones,  such  as 
indolent  men  in  office  always  are,  are  both  terrible  judgments  upon 
a  nation,  and  severe  inflictions  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  guilt 
of  no  common  die. 
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SERMON  CXir. 

riFTH  CMMAVDniTT. — TBS  DVTt  OF  8UAJXCt8» 


taosut  u.  IS.— liiwMtir  lAy  ftUur  mtd  ihf  mMer,  thU  Of  tfiqut  mm  ftg  Im^ 

theUmdmkkktheUria^CMgheihiku, 

In  the  last  discourse,  I  considered  at  some  length,  the  Duiy  tf 
tbdtri.  I  shall  now  go  on  to  examine  that  of  SukjtciM.  As  a 
free  Government  is  that,  with  which  alone  we  have  any  practical 
concern ;  my  observations  will  be  especially  referred  to  a  govern- 
ment of  this  kind.  All  Subjects  have,  indeed,  many  duties  in 
common ;  but  there  are  some,  which  are  peculiar  to  men,  Uving 
under  despotic  dominion*  These  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
particulansei.^ 

Every  free  eovemment  is  more,  or  less,  elective.  The  privil^re 
<^  chioiin^  those,  who  are  to  govern  them,  is,  to  every  people 
possessing  it,  a  blessinj;  of  inestimable  importance ;  and  like  otner 
olessings,  brings  with  it  the  corresponding  duties.  Out  of  it  par- 
ticulariy  arises  the 

1.  Urtat  dvUy  offrtt  citizens,  which  is  to  Elect  always ,  as  far  as 
may  be.  Rulers,  possessing  the  several  characteristics,  mentumed  m 
the  preceding  dtscouafse:  such  as  are  sincere;  just;  benevolent; 
^  disposed  to  respect  the  lawd  of  their  countir ;  pious ;  exemplary; 
'  industrious ;  and  thus  prepared  to  select  for  subordinate  offices, 
whenever  vested  with  the  power  of  selecting,  men  of  the  same 
character. 

That  such  Rulers  are  agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God ;  and  that 

he  has  required  all  Rulers  to  be  such;  cannot  be  questioned.    No 

.  -jpore  can  it  be  questioned,  that  one  great  reason,  why  He  has  re- 

'?*i^red  them  to  be  of  this  character,  is  the  establishment,  in  this 

way,  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  whom  they  rule.     In  every 

OTdinance  of  this  nature,  God  has  directly  consulted  the  happiness 

of  his  creatures ;  and  has  undoubtedly  chosen  the  very  best  means 

of  accomplishing  it.     The  establishment  of  national  happiness, 

dien,  demands  indispensably,  that  Rulers  be  of  this  character. 

But  in  the  case  supposed,  the  people  themselves  elect  their  Rulers. 

They  are  therefore  bound,  indispensably,  to  elect  such,  and  such 

/f^ly  as  are  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  as  unfolded  in  his  Word ; 

focb,  and  such  only,  as  will  contribute  directly  to  the  establishment 

of  public  happiness. 

Every  People  ought  to  remember,  that  in  this  case,  the  magistral 
kk    iQf  tf  ef  their  omn  creation;  that  just  such  men  are  introduced  into 
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It,  as  they  please;  and  that,  if  they  are  not  men  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  the  electors  are  the  sole  and  blameworthy  cause.  •  In  the 
very  act  of  electing  weak  and  wicked  men  to  places  of  magistra- 
cy, they  testify  publicly  to  God,  and  the  world,  that  they  choose  to 
have  weak  and  wicked  men  for  their  rulers.  All  the  evils  of  a  weak 
and  wicked  administration  of  government  are,  therefore,  charge- 
able, in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  prime  degree,  to  themselves 
only.  By  what  solemn  obligations,  then,  are  they  bound  to  take 
the  most  effectual  care,  that  those,  whom  they  elect,  be  men  of  ac- 
knowledged wisdom  and  virtue !  To  choose  men  of  the  contrary 
•character  is  to  rebel  against  the  known  Will  of  God ;  to  sport 
with  their  own  happiness ;  and  to  hazard  that  of  their  posterity. 
The  only  part  of  this  subject,  about  which  a  question  will  be  rais- 
ed, and  the  part,  about  which  no  question  can,  consistently  either 
with  the  Scnptures  or  Common  Sense,  be  ever  raised,  is  the  de- 
claration, that  a  Ruler  ought  to  be  a  virtuoiu  man*  To  the  ques- 
tion concerning  this  subject  the  scriptural  answer  is  short :  As  a 
roaring  lion^  and  a  raging  bear  ;  so  is  a  wicked  Ruler  over  the  poor 
people.  This,  it  is  to  oe  remembered,  is  the  decision,  not  of  Solo- 
mon  only,  but  of  God.  Common  sense,  directed  by  its  own  uner- 
ring rule  of  experience,  has  regularlv  given  the  same  decision ; 
and  mustered  before  the  eves  of  mankind  a  long  host  of  tyrants 
and  public  plunderers,  of  profligate  legislators  and  abandoned 
magistrates,  whose  names  have  been  followed  by  the  hisses,  and 
loaded  with  the  execrations,  of  mankind.  Virtuous  Rulers,  on  the 
contrary,  have  always,  unless  in  times  of  peculiar  violence,  and 
prejudice,  been  seen,  and  acknowledged,  to  be  public  blessings. 
Inc(eed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  general  proposition,  now 
under  consideration,  was  ever  seriously  questioned  by  a  sober  man. 
All  the  doubts  concerning  it,  all  the  opposition  which  it  has  met 
with,  seem  to  have  arisen  in  seasons  of  party  and  dissension  ;  from 
the  wish  to  carry  some  favourite  point,  or  tne  desire  of  advancing 
to  place  and  power  some  favourite  person. 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  I  have  illustrated  this  subject,  in  a 
summary  manner,  from  the  political  history  ofJudah  andisrael^  re- 
corded  in  th€  Scriptures*  This  illustration,  corresponding  exactly 
with  every  other  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  light  ara  convic- 
tion, whicb  it  conununicates,  totally  superior  to  them  all,  deserves 
to  be  resumed  in  this  place,  and  to  be  insisted  on  particularly: 
much  more  particularly,  indeed,  than  the  present  occasion  will' 

Eermit.  Every  virtuous  prince  of  Judah  was  regularly  a  public 
lessine ;  beloved  of  his  people ;  devoted  to  the  advancement, 
and  sedulously  engaged  in  employing  the  means  of  accomplishing 
the  actual,  and  extensive,  advancement,  of  their  happiness ;  the 
acknowledged  object  of  peculiar  Divine  favour ;  the  cause,  in  thii 
manner,  for  which  peculiar  blessings  descended  on  his  nation ; 
and  the  honourable  instrument  of  producing  a  sudden,  general,  and 
important  reformation,  not  only  in  his  court,  bvit  throughout  his 
Vol.  III.  43 
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kingdoin.  Whenever  such  a  Prince  ascended  the  thronei  pie^ 
andmorality  immediately  lifted  up  their  heads,  and  began  to  find 
fnends  to  exert  their  influence,  to  abash  vice,  to  silence  murman, 
to  diminish  sufferings,  and  to  create,  what  they  alwa]^  create, 
public  and  individual  happiness.  Such  Princes,  also,  reguhurly 
appointed,  so  ftir  as  it  was  in  their  power,  men,  resembling  then- 
selves,  to  the  subordinate  offices  of  government  $  and  thus  station- 
ed public  benefactors  in  every  comer  of  their  countrjr*  For  aU 
these  reasons,  their  names,  as  a  sweet  memorial,  have  been  wafted 
down  the  stream  of  time  with  distinction  and  honouTi  and  have 
commanded  the  esteem  of  every  succeeding  generation*  "*  Such 
Rulers  were  Moiesj  Joshua,  Oidean,  Deborah^  Scamid,  Damd,  SMo- 
moti  before  his  declension,  Jthoihaphat,  HezekkA,  JofisA)  and  «Me* 
hemiah.  Such,  also,  were  the  bnive  and  virtuous  JIfaceaket.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  these  Rulers  strenuously  defended  the  coun- 
try, which  they  sovemed. 

Take,  now,  tne  reverse  of  this  picture.  The  wicked  Princes, 
to  whose  dominion  these  nations  were  at  times  subjected,  blasted 
both  their  virtue  and  their  happiness.  Ahaz,  Manoisth,  Aman,  and 
the  three  last  Kings  of  Judah,  were  mali^ant,  and  affecting,  exam* 
pies  of  this  truth.  Weak,  as  well  as  wicked,  these  Princes  ruined 
their  people  at  home,  and  provided  no  means  for  their  defence 
a^nst  enemies  abroad.  With  an  unobstructed,  and  terrible  ra- 
pidity, the  nation,  which  the^  ruled,  slid  down  the  steep  of  declen- 
sion, and  plunged  suddenly  into  the  gulf  at  the  bottom. 

Still  more  instructive  is  the  account,  given  us  concerning  the 
Kings  of  Israel.  Of  Jeroboam^  the  first  of  these  princes,  the  most 
dreadful  of  all  characters  is  communicated  to  us  in  this  remaika- 
ble  declaration  ;  that  he  sinned^  and  made  Israel  to  sin.  A  p(d- 
luted,  and  profligate  wretch  himself,  he  converted  all  aroimd  nim 
into  profligates ;  and  began  a  corruption  of  religion  and  morals, 
which,  extending  its  baleful  influence  through  every  succeeding 
age,  terminated  in  the  final  ruin  of  his  country.  The  evils  intro- 
duced by  him  operated  with  a  commanding  and  universal  efficacy ; 
and  they  were  cherished  and  promoted  by  Nadah  his  son,  Baasha 
his  murcierer,  Elah  his  son,  and  Zimri  his  murderer ;  and  by  Omri, 
Ahah^  and  every  one  who  followed  them.  By  their  pestilential  ex- 
ample, and  under  their  deadlv  influence,  the  nation  became  aban- 
doned. Truth,  Justice,  ana  Piety,  siehed  their  last  farewell  to 
the  reprobated  race,  and  took  their  final  flight.  A  nuisance  to  the 
world,  and  an  object  of  the  Divine  abhorrence,  the  unhappy  na- 
tion became  lost  to  every  hope  of  recovery ;  and  was  finally  given 
up  as  a  .prey  to  the  Assyrian;  at  that  time  the  general  scourge, 
and  destroyer,  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  people,  with  its  eyes  open,  to  wish  for 
svch  Rulers,  as  these.  When  it  is  remembered,  that  this  testi- 
mo;iy  concerning  evil  Rulers  is  the  testimony  of  God  Himself; 
Chat  the  sam^  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effects ;  and 
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that  evil  Rulers  were  no  more  injurious  to  Israel,  than  they  will  be 
to  every  other  People,  governed  by  them ;  it  is  plain,  that  no  peo- 
ple can  elect  such  Kulers,  without  assuring  themselves,  that,  in  this 
very  act,  they  are  accomplishing  their  own  ruin.  A  nation,  which 
elects  wicked  Rulers,  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  is  charge- 
able, not  only  with  the  guilt  of  being  corrupted,  as  Israel  was,  but 
with  the  additional  and  peculiar  guilt,  also,  of  originating  the  means 
of  its  own  corruption.  It  not  only  becomes  wicked,  but  makes  itself 
wicked,  by  giving  to  evil  men  the  power  and  influence  which  enable 
them  to  spread  the  plague  of  vice  through  every  part  of  the  politi- 
cal body.  What  man  of  common  sense,  and  sober  reflection,  can 
consent  to  make  himself  chargeable  with  these  evils  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  those,  who  elect,  will  often  be  unable  to 
distinguish  virtuous  men  from  such  as  are  not  virtuous.  I  answer, 
that  Churches  of  Christ  are  also  unable  to  make  this  discrimination 
with  certainty ;  yet,  wherever  they  are  faithful  and  vigilant,  they 
find  no  serious  difficulty  in  keeping  themselves,  to  a  £Ood  degree, 
pure,  and  safe  from  gross  and  unnappy  mixtures.  I  answer  fur- 
ther, that  a  steady,  regular  aim,  on  the  part  of  a  whole  nation,  or 
other  body  politic,  to  choose  virtuous  Rulers,  and  none  but  such 
as  are  virtuous,  will  ordinarily  accomplish  this  invaluable  purpose. 
Should  it  fail  in  any  instance  ;  the  nation  will  still  have  done  its 
duty.  As  to  extreme  cases  ;  such  as  those,  in  which  no  virtuous 
man  can  be  found  to  fill  the  office  contemplated ;  they  must  occur 
so  rarely,  as  hardly  to  require  rules  of  direction.  It  will  always 
be  in  the  power  of  a  people  to  select  from  the  candidates  the  best 
man  ;  and  such  a  selection  will  undoubtedly  answer  the  demands 
of  duty  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  The  true  difficulty  does  not  lie 
in  our  inability  to  determine  who  are  virtuous  men  ;  nor  in  their 
want  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  office  ;  but  in  the  want  of  a 
fixed  and  general  determination  to  choose  tiiem  ;  in  our  defective 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  virtue  to  public  office.;  in  our  pre* 
ference  of  other  qualifications  to  this ;  in  party  attachment ;  in  per- 
sonal favouritism ;  and  in  gross  and  guilty  indifference  to  the  rub- 
lie  Good.  All  these  are  deplorable  prejudices,  and  palpable 
crimes ;  miserably  weak,  as  well  as  dangerously  sinful ;  fraught 
with  innumerable  evils,  not  always  immediate,  perhaps,  but  always 
near,  certain,  and  dreadful. 

2.  Subjects  are  bounAfaithfully  to  Obey  their  Rulers* 
Concerning  this  truth,  m  the  abstract,  there  will  probably  be  no 
debate,  except  what  is  excited  either  by  passion  or  by  firenzy. 
The  only  serious  questions,  which  can  rationally  be  made  herCi 
are:  How  far  is  this  obedience  to  extendi  and  What  are  the  cases^ 
in  which  it  may  be  lawfully  refused  ?  .  The  importance  of  these 
questions  must  be  deeply  relt  by  every  man.  By  S/.  Poti/,  every 
f  oti/  is  required  to  be  stdfject  to  the  higher  powers  /  because,  as  he 
informs  us,  the  powers,  that  be,  are  ordainea  of  God,  By  the  same 
Apostle  we  are  further  told^  that  whosoever  resisttih  thepower^  rt* 
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tk€  ordin0e€  ofOodj  and  $kaU  rteetoi  to  himt^dmrnmiimi 
that  is,  not  daomation  in  the  proper  sense,  ot  as  the  woid  is  bow 
understood,  bat  the  condemnation,  denounced  by  the  law  ot  God 
against  all  sin.  By  SI.  PtUr  we  are  directed  to  fnfrmil  to  epsiy 
9rdinam€ofnumj/(9rtheLord?$$ake:  whether  it  be  to  Uu  King^  mt 
Stfreme;  or  imto  Gfovsmort,  that  is,  generally,  to  all  persons  jkmh 
sessing  lawful  anthorit^ ;  jfor  tuch^  he  declares,  ie  the  will  of  Qodm 
With  these  precepts  la  hb  hand,  no  Christian  can  &il  to  oelicre 
the  questions,  mention^  above,  to  be  of  incalcula*ble  importance 
to  hnn,  and  his  fellow-men*  It  b  as  really  the  dut^  of  a  Minister 
to  explain  this  part  of  the  Gospel  to  hb  congregation,  and  to  en- 
force upon  them  these  precepts,  as  any  other.  Nor  can  he  be  at 
dl  excused  in  passin|;  tnem  by.  I  shall',  therefore,  exhibit  to  you, 
on  the  present  occasion,  my  own  views  concerning  thb  hmgy  and 
mehemently  dbputed  topic. 

In  the  fiSrst  place :  Sidjeete  are  not  bound  to  obmi  the  emmmmditf 
mmtUiratei,  as  tuehj  when  theif^are  not  wmrranied  bv  Law. 

The  law  creates  magbtrates;  and  defines  all  tneir  powers,  and 
lights.  Whenever  they  require  that,  which  b  not  wananted  by 
law,  they  cease  to  act  as  magistrates ;  and  return  to  the  character 
of  mere  citizens.  In  thb  character  they  have  piainlv  no  authority 
over  their  fellow-citixens.  It  b  not  the  manj  W  t&e  magieiraief 
whom  God  require^us  to  obey. 

Secondly.  Subjects  are  bound  to  obey  magistrate$^  when  aeOng 
agreeably  to  the  lawsj  in  all  cases  not  contrary  to  the  wUl  of  Qod^  as 
unfolded  in  the  Scriptures. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  true  import  of  the  directions,  given  by  St. 
Pe/erand  St.  Paul.  These  Apostles  cannot,  I  think,  he  raticmally 
supposed  to  enjoin  upon  subjects  obedience  to  those  conunands  of 
a  Ruler,  which  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land ;  or  which  lie  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  lawful  authority.  They  require  our  obedi- 
ence to  the  magistrate,  wting  as  a  magistrate^  or  within  the  limits 
of  his  lawful  authority ;  and  not  to  the  magistrate,  transgressing 
the  bounds  of  fav,  and  acting,  merely  as  a  private  individual,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  discretion,  caprice,  or  whim. 
Much  less  can  thev  be  supposed  to  require  our  olM^ence  to 
diose  commands  of  a  Ruler,  which  are  opposed  to  the  Law  of 
God.  Whether  we  should  obey  Ood  rather  than  men,  can  never 
be  seriously  made  a  question  by  Common  sense,  any  more  than  by 
Piety. 

There  may  be,  there  often  are,  cases,  in  which,  fit>m  motives  of 
prudence  and  expediency,  we  may  feel  ourselves  bound  to  obey 
magistrates,  for  tne  time  at  least,  when  acting  beyond  their  au- 
thority, and  aside  from  law.  This  subject  is  too  extensive,  to  be 
particularly  considered  on  the  present  occasion.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  high  sense 
of  the  duty,  and  importance,  o^  obeying  rulers ;  and  of  Uie  dan- 
ger, always  threatening  the  public  peace,  and  prosperity,  from 
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unnecessary  disobedience.  Such  a  sense  wQIj  it  is  believed, 
prevent  most  of  the  real  difficulties,  to  be  apprehended  in  cases 
of  this  nature. 

The  observations,  already  made  concerning  this  general  subject, 
will  prepare  the  way  for  settling  our  opinions  concerning  a  par* 
ticular  Question,  involved  in  it,  which  is  of  high  importance  to  man- 
kind. It  is  this  :  Whether  a  nation  is  warranted  to  resist  Rulers, 
when  seriously  encroaching  on  its  liberties  ?  It  is  my  intention  to 
confine  the  answer,  which  will  now  be  given  to  this  question,  to 
the  lawfulness  of  such  resistance*  The  expediency  of  it,  I  shall  sup- 
pose to  be  granted ;  so  far  as  the  safety,  and  success,  of  the  re* 
sistance  is  concerned.  In  other  words,  I  shall  suppose  the  People, 
immediately  interested  in  the  question,  to  have  as  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  of  preserving,  or  acquiring 
political  liberty ;  and  of  establishing,  after  the  contest  is  end^ 
a  free  and  happy  government.  In  this  case,  the  resistance  in 
question  is,  in  my  own  view,  warranted  by  the  Law  of  God.  It 
IS  well  known,  that  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  some  wise 
and  good  men,  and  denieu  by  others.  But  the  reasons,  alleged 
by  both  classes  for  their  respective  doctrines,  have,  so  far  as  they 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  been  less  satisfactory,  than  I 
wished. 

A  nation,  abeady  free,  ought,  whenever  ^croachments  upon 
its  freedom  are  begun,  to  reason  in  some  such  manner,  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'^  Despotism^  according  to  the  universal  and  uniform  experience 
of  man,  has  regularly  been  fatal  to  every  human  interest*  It  has 
attacked  private  happiness,  and  invaded  public  prosperity.  It 
has  multiplied  suiTenngs  without  number,  and  beyond  oeeree.  It 
has  visited,  re^larly,  the  nation,  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fire- 
side ;  and  carried  with  it  public  sorrow,  and  private  anguish.  Per- 
sonal Liberty  has  withered  at  its  touch;  and  national  safety, 
Eeace,  and  prosperity,  have  faded  at  its  approach.  Enjoyment 
as  fled  before  it ;  life  expired ;  and  hope  vaaished.  Evils  oi 
this  magnitude  have  all  been  suffered,  also,  merely  to  gratify  the 
caprice,  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  the  resentment,  or 
the  voluptuousness,  of  one,  or  a  few,  individuals ;  each  of  whose 
interests  is  of  the  same  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  no  more, 
than  those  of  every  other  individual .  belonging  to  the  nation. 
Can  there  be  a  reason ;  do  the  Scriptures  furnish  one  ;  why  the 
millions  of  the  present  generation,  and  the  more  numerous  mil- 
lions of  succeeoing  generations,  should  suffer  these  evils,  merely 
to  gratify  the  lusts  of  ten,  twenty,  or  one  hundred,  of  their  fellow- 
men  ?" 

^'  If  an  affirmative  answer  should  be  given  to  this  question  ;  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  same  despotic  power  has,  with  equal  reg* 
ularity,  cut  off  from  subjects  the  means  of  usefulness  and  duty. 
Manland  are  sent  into  the  world,  to  serve  God,  and  do  good  tm 
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cwhother.  Vftk^  things  are  not  done ;  we  live  in  vain,  end 
trone  than  m  vaST^  If  the  means  of  dobj;  them  are  taken  away; 
we  ar&jprevented,  just  so  &r,  from  answenng  the  end  of  our  creap 
tion«  In  vain  is  mental  and  bodily  energy,  in  yab  are  talents,  op- 
portunities, and  privileges,  bestowed  by  our  Creator^  if  they  are 
to  be  wrested  from  us  wtmr  feUoyHmen ;  or  the  means  of  exerts 
ing^them  taken  away,  in  vain  are  we  constituted  Parents,  if  we 
ari»>||rechided  from  prajmring  the  comfortable  sustenance,  pro- 
viding for  the  education^Cbd  promoting  the  pietv  and  salvation,  of 
our  (dbpring.  In  vain  are  we  made  cnildren,  if  we  are  forbidden 
to  perform  the  filial  duties.  Ingrain  are  we  placed  in  the  other 
relations  of  life,  if  we  are  proUnted  from  performing  the  duties, 
lo  which  thejr  give  birth.  .Take  away  usefulness  from  man;  and 
there  is  nothing  left,  which  is  good;  mit  every  thing  which  is  bad. 
This  usefulness,  however,  I^pots  have  in  a  dreadful  manner 
ttther  prevented,  ot  destroved.  They  have  shrunk  the  talents, 
and  palsied  the  energy,  of  tne  mind ;  have  shut  the  door  of  knowl- 
edge, and  blocked  up  the  path  of  virtue ;  have  wilted  the  human 
noe  into  sloth  and.  imbecdity,  and  lowered  the  powers  of  man 
almost  to  the  level  of  brutism.  1%$  littU  toot  nfUrtui  exhibited 
mdre  ^^^tvYj  and.more  specimens  of  mental  neatness,  in  one  hun- 
dred  and  fifty  years,  than  the  Ckineiian  fFor/a  has  exhibited  in  two 
thousand.''  ^ 

**  But  this  is  not  m.  Dtwotic  RuUrt  havt  exercised  a  maei  nuh 
lignatU  influence  upon  the  Virtue  of  mankind.  They  have  assum- 
ed the  prero^tives  of  Heaven ;  and  prescribed  as  the  will  of  God, 
a  system  of  religious  doctrines,  and  duties,  to  their  subjects. 
This  system  has  invariably  been  absurd,  gross,  and  monstrous. 
The  Morality,  which  it  has  enjoined,  has  been  chiefly  a  code  of 
crimes,  fitter  for  the  regulation  of  banditti,  than  of  sober  men. 
The  Religion,  which  it  has  taught,  has  been  a  scheme  of  impiety. 
Yet  this  system  they  have  enforced  by  the  most  terrible  penalties; 
b^  the  loss  of  property,  liberty,  and  life ;  by  the  gaol  and  the 

Ebbet,  the  wh|p|.and  the  rack,  the  iaggot  and  the  cross.  Blood 
IS  stained  the'si^ptre ;  martyrs  have  surrounded  the  throne.^' 
'^  Even  this  is  not  all.  Despott^  bad  men  themselves^  must  be 
seined  bv  badmen.  The  baleful  and  deleterious  influence  of  the 
head  and  the  members  united, has  extended  every  where;  even  to 
the  corner  and  the  cottage ;  and,  like  the  deadly  damp  of  the  cav- 
ern, has  imperceptibly,  and  silently,  extinguished  lignt,  and  life, 
wherever  it  has  spread.  Virtue  has  fallen  amid  the  exhalation, 
unobserved  and  unknown.  In  its  place  has  arisen,  and  flourished, 
a  train  of  monstrous  corruptions,  which,  with  continually  increas- 
ing strength,  have  finally  sained  an  entire  possession  oi  the  land. 
Degenerated  beyond  recall,  and  polluted  beyond  hope,  a  people, 
under  this  influence,  has  sunk  into  remediless  ruin ;  and  only  con- 
tinued to  exist,  until  Mercy  was  wearied  out  by  dieir  profligacy, 
and  reluctantly  gave  the  sign  for  Vengeance  to  sweep  them  away. 
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One  regular  and  complete  example  of  all  these  ^Ink  19  given  us  bjr 
the  voice  of  God  Himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  nofieme  his* 
tory  records  a  multitude.  Is  there  any  principle,  either  scriptural, 
or  rational,  which  demands  of  any  nation  such  a  sacrifice  ?" 

"  But,  were  we  to  admit,  that  such  a  sacrifice  might  lawfiilly  b^ 
made  by  us,  so  far  as  ourselves  only  are  4imcemed^  it  is  fiulher  to 
be  remembered,  that  we  are  entrusted  with  all  the  possessions^jprivu 
legesj  blessings^  and  hopes^  of  our  offspritur  through  every  OTicciirfipy 

feneration.  Guardians  appointed  oy  God  himself,  how  can  wt 
lil  of  discharging  punctiliously  this  sacred  trust?  The  deposit  is 
of  value,  literally  immense.  It  involves  the  education,  the  com- 
fort,  the  safety,  the  usefulness,  the  religious  system,  the  morals,  the 
piety,  and  the  eternal  life  of  millions,  which  can  neither  be  known 
nor  calculated.  This  is  a  trust,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  given 
up,  unless  in  obedience  to  a  known  and  unquestionable  command 
of  God :  and  no  such  command  can  be  pleaded.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  it,  that  we  prevent,  (for,  under  God,  none  but  we  can  pre- 
vent) the  contrary  innumerable  and  immeasurable  evils." 

"  At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that,  under  a 
firee  government,  all  the  blessings,  which  I  have  mentioned,  so 
far  as  they  are  found  in  the  present  world,  live  and  prosper. 
Such  a  government  is  the  soil  and  the  climate*  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  of  human  good.  Despotis^^  on  jpe  contrary,  is  the 
combined  drought  and  sterility  01  Au6ta,  the  frost  and  darluiess 
of  Zembla ;  amid  which,  virtue,  comfprt,  and  safety,  can  never 
spring." 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  it  is  unquestionably  evident 
to  me,  that  nations  are  bound,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  maintain 
their  fi^edom,  and  to  resist  every  serious  encroachment  upon  it, 
with  such  efibrts,  as  are  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

Thirdly.  Sidfjects  are  hound  to  obey  Every  Magistrate^  acting  law* 
fuljy^  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Constable  and  Tithing-man  are,  in  their  own  sphere,  as  tru- 
ly armed  with  the  authority  of  the  State,  as  the  Qb^emor  and  the 
Prince  :  and  the  Divine  Cfommand  is.  Submit  to  etery  ordinance  of 
man,  that  is,  to  governmental  authority  in  every  department,  for 
the  Lord?s  sake.  To  resist  Rulers  in  high  stations  may  be  procnic- 
tive  of  more  mischief  than  to  resist  those  in  lorn  ones*  In  other 
respects  the  guilt  of  the  resistance  is  the  sam^. 

3.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Honour  their  Rulers. 

They  are  bound  to  treat  them  vfith  all  the  becoming  marks  of  re* 
spect  and  reverence.  Rulers,  when  treated  with  litUe  external  re- 
spect, will  soon  cease  to  be  respected. 

They  are  bound  to  support  thMi  honourably.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  doctrines,  in  which  all  ages  and  nations  have  united.  Avarice 
alone  has,  in  any  case,  prompted  men  to  believe  the  contrary  doc- 
trine, or  hindered  them  firom  carrying  this  into  proper  execution.^ 


tHB  aoTY  OF  iuvKaiL  cM&cnr. 

Aa  luNMnUe  4l|kpciit  to  Rolert  is  tliati  wUch  the  gt&endMi»t 
of  pro|vieCj  imnooiioet  to  be  of  ebb  natore. 

ikAfeeti  ort  ifnmd^lt^  to  Sftmt  Rumc^lj/  ^ ikeir RuUr$m 
On  this  4Nib|ecl  k  wiU  bo  nocesiofy  to  do  Mmewtiat  more  par*- 
ieohr. 

Thm^MimniMi ifiig •/ lt<  jforfer^ lib  Piwie,  iacertamh 

a  fngept,  dictatea  by  Reaaoii,  as  well  as  Keveiatioii.  Stilly  ft 
ipllBt,  1  thNc,  bedraud  thai  the  fiiults  of  Rulers  are,  oo  certain 
oecasiops,  to  be  exposeil'  as  well  as  those  <tf  private  iodhriduals. 
The  Pko|diets  frequently  exposed  the  &ults  of  their  Rulers ;  and 
Christ  and  his  Apostles,  diose  dBhe  magistrates  of  their  day.  The 
^pMstioB,  VHien  and  fan  what  nflBer  this  may  be  done  by  as,  b^ 
oames,  therefore,  a  serious  topic  of  bvestigation. 

Concerning  this  subject  the  following  thoughts  have  occoned 
tome. 

First.  Cemurts  ofRider$y  im  order  to  be  lamfidy  muii  he  trm* 

Secondly.    JTkere  muti  he  a  real  and  eolid  naean  for  tUUrmg. 

It  is  not  enough,  that  a  Ruler  has  done  eviL  In  older  to  be  jus- 
tified in  pgbUshiog  it,  we  must  be  assured,  that  some  in^portant 
good  will,  with  high  |»obabili^,  spring  from  the  publication.  The 
evil,  arising  fi^m  t^  source,  is,  m  the  abstract,  always  real  and 
impcnrtant.  Whei4|there  is  no  good,  sufficiently  probable,  and  suf-^ 
ficiendy  important,  to  balance  uus  evil,  we  cannot  be  vindicated  in 
brinrinff  it  into  existence. 

Tniroly.  We  must  sincerely  aim  at  doing  this  good* 

A  watchful  and  faithful  detennination  of  this  kind,  accompanied 
by  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  sense  of  its  high  importance,  as 
a  part  of  our  duty,  will  ordinarily  preserve  us  from  the  danger  of 
transgression.  He,  who  in  the  proper  and  Evangelical  manner 
has  formed  such  a  determination,  and  made  it  an  l^itual  part  of 
his  character,  will  almost  always  perform  his  duty  with  respect  to 
this  subject ;  and  rarely,  or  never,  censure  a  Kuler,  unless  on 
solid  grounds.  # 

Fourthly.  Suck  censures  should  in  ail  ordinary  cases  be  uttered  in 
ike  language  of  Moderation^  and  not  of  Invective^  or  Ridicule. 
«  lA  great  part  of  the  evils,  done  in  this  way,  flow  fit>m  the  Man- 
imfjf  in  which  the  Censure  is  conducted*  Wh^re  this  is  sober  and 
tedoperate,  there  is  ikually  little  room  to  fear.  Where  it  is  not, 
the  Censurer  is  always  exposed  to  the  dancer  of  Criminality. 

4.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Defend  their  Rulers* 

This  duty  ecjually  includes  opposition  to  private  and  civil  vio- 
lence and  resistance  to  open  hostility ;  and  is  so  obvious  and 
acknowledged,  as  to  neea  no  ilkstration.  In  defending  their 
Rulers,  subjects  are  only  emfJoyed  in  ultimately  defending  them- 
selves. • 

5*  Subjects  are  bound  to  furnish  all  necessary  supplies  for  the  ex* 
igences  (f  Government* 
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For  this  cauBt^  says  St.  Paul,  that  Ls,  for  c(msc9kce  gake^  pay  ye 
iribute  eUso*  '  For  thty^  that  is,  Rulers,  art  GodPs  ministers  ;  attend- 
ing continually  vpon  this  very  thing.  Render^  therefore^  to  ally 
their  dues  ;  tribute  to  whom  Iribute  is  due,  and  custom  to  whom 
custom.  Taxes  are,  ordinarily,  the  only  national  supplies.  Ev- 
ery public  object,  almost,  demands  s(flfe  expense ;  in  peace 
not  a  little ;  in  war  much  more.  If  the  necessary  supplies  be 
not  furnished ;  these  objects  must  cither  languish,  or  fail.  Ood 
has,  therefore,  wisely  and  benevolently  required  mankind  to 
render  tribute  and  custom,  when  lawfully  demanded.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  this  requisitionijfc  made  by  Infinite  authority ; 
and  can  no  more  be  dispensed  with,  than  any  other  command  of 
God. 

6.  Subjects  are  bound  to  Pray  for  their  Rulers. 

To  the  performance  of  this  duty  no  virtuous  subject  can  ever 
want  motives.  The  arduous  nature  of  those  duties,  to  which  Rul- 
ers are  called ;  the  responsibility  of  their  stations ;  the  difficulties 
which  they  have  to  encounter  \  and  the  discouragements,  under 
which  they  labour ;  teach  us  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  they 
daily,  and  eminently,  need  the  Divine  Blessing.  This  blessing, 
like  all  others,  will  be  dyen  only  in  answer  to  prayer :  to  the 
Prayers,  indeed,  of  the  Kulers  themselves ;  a^  still  more  to  the 
united  prayers  of  both  Rulers  and  people*  llfere  benevolence 
then,  mere  compassion  for  men,  struggling  with  peculiar  difficul- 
ties in  their  behalf,  demands  this  duty  From  subjects. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  loudly  called  for  by  the  regard,  which  we 
owe  to  the  Public  Welfare.  National  blessings  are  ^ven  in 
answer  to  national  prayers.  Of  these  blessings  Rulers  are  the 
chief  instruments.  But  they  cannot  be  the  means  of  good  to 
a  nation,  unless  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing. If  nations,  then,  would  receive  public  blessings;  they  ai^ 
bound,  indispensably,  to  supplicate  for  their  Rulers  the  favour 
of  God. 

Finally.  God  has  required  such  prayers  at  our  flinds.  I  exhort j 
therefore,  says  St.  Paul,  that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all  men:  for  Icmgi^ 
and  for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  andpeSt^ 
able  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty  ;  for  thii  is  good  and  acccepUtr 
ble  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour. 

The  only  remark,  which  I  shall  annex  to  this  discourse,  is; 
that,  connected  with  the  preceding  one,  it  shows,  unanswerably,  the 
groundlessness  and  folly  of  an  observation,  repeated  proverbially  by 
multitudes  of  men  in  this  and  oti^r  countries,  viz.  that  '^  Rel^ion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Politics^  or,  in  other  words,  with  Govern^ 
ment.^^ 

These  discourses,  summarily  as  the  subjects  <X  them  have  been 
considered,  prove  beyond  all  reasonable  debate,  that  the  whole 
Tindicable  conduct  of  Rulers  towards  their  Subjects,  and  of  Sub* 
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Jects  towards  flU  Rulers,  is  nothing  but  a  mere  collection  of  du- 
ties, objects  of  moral  obligation,  reguired  hj  God,  and  indispen- 
sably owed  to  Him  by  men.  The  Christian  Religion,  therefbiei 
the  rule  of  all  duty,  and  involving  all  moral  oblijption,  is  so  &r 
from  having  nothing  1^^  with  this  subject,  that  it  Li  bseparably 
^ .  interwoven  widi  ever^Put  of  it.  Accordingly,  the  ffible  regulates, 
^  *  umI,  were  it  not  sinfully  prevented  from  its  proper  influence,  would 
cKctly  and  entirely  aUtrol,  all  the  politicsi  doctrines  and  acUoos 
of  men.  It  is  indeed  as  easy,  and  as  common,  to  deny  truth  and 
refuse  to  perform  our  duty,  toJuobey  God  and  injure  men,  in jpo- 
litical  concerns,  as  in  any  othflpln  truth,  there  bias  been  no  nlld 
of  iniquity,  more  extensive  twi  this :  ncme,  m  which  more  encx^ 
mous  crimes,  or  more  terrible  sufierings,  have  existed.  All  these 
crimes,  and  suflferines,  have  sprung  from  the  ignorance,  or  the  dis« 
obedience,  of  die  l^ptures.  Vl^re  fAey  alfowed  to  govern  the 
political  conduct  of  manldnd ;  both  the  crimes,  and  the  suffsrinfts, 
would  vanish ;  every  duty  both  of  Rulers  and  subjects  would  be 
performed ;  and  every  interest  would  be  complete^  secured.  In 
what  msinner  the  doctrine  against  which  I  am  contending  ever 
came  to  be  received  by  any  man,  who  was  not  peculiafly  weak, 
or  wicked,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.  It  would  seem,  tnat  even 
the  careless  and  floss  examination  of  the  most  heedless  refledor 
must  have  evincel  both  its  folly  and  fiadsehood.  A  dream  is  not 
more  unfound^ :  the  dedsions  of  frenzy  are  not  more  wild.  To 
villains  in  power,  or  in  pursuit  of  power,  office,  and  public  plunder^ 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  convenient  doctrine ;  as  it  will  cpuet  the 
reproaches  of  conscience,  where  conscience  has  not  ceased  to  re- 
proach ;  and  throw  the  gate,  which  opens  to  every  crime,  and  sel- 
fish gratification,  from  its  hinges.  To  Subjects,  to  a  State,  to  a* 
Nation,  it  is  literally  fatal.  The  people  which  have  adopted  it, 
may  be  certainly  pronounced  to  have  bidden  a  final  adieu  to  its 
peace  and  its  happiness,  its  virtue  and  its  safety. 
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SERMON  CXV. 

SIXTH   COMMANDMENT. ^KILLING  ;   WHEN   LAWFUL,   AND   WHXN 

UNLAWFUL.     4k 

i?- 
ExoDVt  zi.  13.— 2%mi  ahali  not  kiU, 


IN  the  five  preceding  discourseis,  I  have  considered  summarily 
several  classes  of  duties^  involved  in  the  fifth  Command.  Had  I 
no  other  object  before  me,  beside  the  examination  of  this  precept, 
I  should  feel  myself  obliged  to  investigate,  also,  the  mutual  duties 
of  men  in  various  other  relations  of  life  ;  particularly  those  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  masters  and  servants,  ministers  and  their  con- 
gregations* All  these,  together  with  the  duties  of  friends  and 
neighbours,  of  the  aged  and  the  young,  are,  I  think,  obviously  in- 
cluded in  this  precept ;  and  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim, 
not  only  a  discussion,  but  a  more  extensive  and  minute  investigation, 
than  I  have  dven  to  those,  already  examined*  But  a  Work  of 
this  nature,  ^though  it  may  seem  large,  must  j^essarily  be  com- 
pendious* The  field  is  too  vast  even  to  be  wandered  over  by  any 
single  effort ;  and  many  parts  of  it  must  be  left  unexplored  by 
any  traveller. 

The  conunand,  which  is  given  us  in  the  text,  is  expressed  in  the 
most  absolute  manner :  Thou  shah  not  kilL  To  kill,  is  the  thing 
forbidden ;  and  by  the  words  it  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  whatever. 
Whenever  we  kill  any  living  creature,  therefore,  we  are  guilty  of  a 
transgression  of  this  command ;  unless  we  are  permitted  to  take 
away  the  life  in  question  6y  an  exception,  which  God  Himself  has 
made  to  the  rule. 

This  consideration  of  the  absoliUe  universality '4^  the  command 
in  the  text  ought  invariably  to  be  remembered  in  all  our  comments 
upon  it.  These,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  are  the  words,  whijiii. 
Crod  Himself  has  chosen*    They  accord,  therefore,  with  the  ok;?' 
tales  of  Infinite  Wisdom  concerning  ihis  subject ;  and  bind  usiii|k 
Infinite  authority*     Man  cannot  alter  them*    Man  cannot  lawfiifr|r 
originate  an  exception  to  them,  nor  in  any  other  manner  limit  their 
import.     Every  comment  upon  them  must,  of  course,  be  derived 
from  the  words  themselves  ;  or  from  other  precepts ;  or  from  com- 
ments on  this  precept,  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Scripturesl*^iAt 
the  same  time,  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  words  themselves  will, 
if  I  mistake  not,  remove  several  difficulties  concerning  this  subject, 
and  contribute  not  a  little  towards  settling,  finally,  some  important 
doctrines  of  Moralilv. 
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In  examining  this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out, 

I.  Those  instances  in  which  life  may  be  lamfxdly  taken  away^  agret' 
ably  to  scriptural  exceptions  under  this  law  ; 

II.  Some  of  those  instances,  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in  contra^ 
diction  to  this  law. 

L  /  shall  mention  ltlN  instances^  in  which  life  may  be  lawfully 
Tf^Jf      taken  away  under  scriptural  exceptions  to  this  law, 

1.  The  life  of  Animals  may  be  lawfully  taken  away  in  two  cases : 
zohen  they  are  necessary  for  our  food;  and  when  they  are  hostile  and 
dangerous  to  us. 

In  Genesis  ix.  3,  God  said  toMoah  and  his  sons.  Every  thing  thtU^ 
moveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  :  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  giiten 
you  all  things.  That  this  permission  Tit'as  necessary  we  know,  be- 
cause it  was  given.  But  il  it  was  necessary ;  men  had  no  right  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  animals  before  it  was  given.  The  same  thing  is 
evident,  also,  from  the  terms  of  the  permission.  Even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things.  If  God  jgave  men  all  things,  that 
is,  all  animals,  to  be  their  food ;  then  men  nave  no  original,  natural, 
or  previous  right  to  use  them  for  food.  Accordingly,  the  Antediluvi- 
ans, abandoned  as  they  were,  appear,  plainly,  never  to  have  eaten 
animal  food.  Jioah  and  his  descendants  began  this  practice^  under 
this  permission.  Here  is  found  the  only  right  of  mankind  to  this 
food.  Animals  belonged  originally,  and  solely,  to  their  Creator. 
We,  therefore,  could  Yiave  no  right  to  their  lives,  unless  He,  who 
alone  possessed  that  right,  had  transferred  it  to  us. 

From  these  observations  it  is  plain,  that  Infidels,  who  deny  the. 
Divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  can  plead  no  right  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  animals.  The  only  being,  who  can  possibly  communi- 
cate this  right  to  us,  is  God  :  since  He  is  the  only  Being,  who  pos- 
sesses the  right  to  dispose  of  them.  But  God  has  no  where  com- 
municated this  right  to  mankind,  unless  He  has  done  it  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  tliis  communication  they  deny  to  have  been  made ; 
and  are,  therefore,  without  any  warrant  for  the  use  of  animal  food. 
Nor  can  they  ever  make  use  of  it,  without  coritravening  the  dic- 
tates of  a  good  conscience,  and  violating  the  plainest  principles  of 
justice  and  humanity. 

The  arguments,  by  which  Infidels  have  endeavoured  to  defend 
this  conduct  in  themselves,  are,  in  my  view,  misentble  fetches 
of  a  disingenuous  mind,  struggling  hard  to  justify  itself  in  a  prac* 
tice,  which  it  is  loth  to  give  up  ;  and  not  the  honest  reasons  of  fair 
conviction.  They  are  these.  "  It  is  the  analogy  of  nature,  that 
the  stronger  should  prey  upon  the  weaker :  tliat  we  feed  animals, 
and  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  their  lives,  and  their  flesh,  as  a  re- 
tribution for  our  kindness  to  them :  and  that,  if  we  did  not  destroy 
them^  they  would  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  as  uhimately  to  de- 
stroy us. 

These  reasons  are  characteristically  suited  to  the  mouth  of  a 
wolf  or  a  tiger ;  but  proceed  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  mouth 
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of  a  mm.    Were  a  sava^,  of  saperior  force,  toa^ack  an  InficM^ 

Slunder  his  propertv.  and  destroy  his  life,  in  order  to  convert  bit 
esh  into  food ;  anowere  he,  beforehand,  to  allege,  as  the  justify* 
ing  reason  for  this  conduct,  that  it  was  the  analogy  of  nature  for 
the  stronger  to  prey  upon  the  weaker :  the  argument,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  scarcely  satisfy  the  Infidel^  Were  the  Ox  endued 
with  speech,  he  might  unanswerably  repiv  to  the  allegation,  drawn  i\^ 
from  tne  kindness  of  men  to  oxen,  that  their  labour  was  an  ample 
compensation  for  their  food ;  and  that  men  fed  them  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  not  theirs.  With  respect  to  the  third  argument^  he 
might  ask,  without  fearing  any  refly  :  Where,  and  when,  did  oxen 
ever  multiply  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  become  dangerous  to  man- 
kind ?  If  Infidels  can  be  satisfied  with  these  arguments  for  the 
use  of  flesh ;  we  can  no  longer  wonder,  that  they  are  equally  well 
satisfied  with  similar  arguments  against  the  Kevelation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  truth  is ;  they  are  not  thus  satisfied  with  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Inclination,  and  not  conviction,  is,  probably,  the 
source  of  their  conduct  in  both  cases.  Were  they  as  scrupn- 
lous,  as  all  men  ought  to  be ;  they  would,  like  tlie  Hindoos,  and 
evert  the  Antediluvians,  abstain  entirely  from  eating  the  flesh  cf 
animals. 

Animals,  hostile  and  dangerous  to  men,  God  has  not  only  permk- 
ted,  but  commanded,  us  to  put  to  death ;  at  least  whenever  they 
have  intentionally  destroyed  human  life.  In  Genesis  ix«  he  says 
to  Noah  and  his  Children,  Surely  your  hlood  of  your  lives^  will  I 
require  ;  at  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  reaulre  it ;  and  at  the  hoHii 
of  man*  Agreeably  to  this  law,  which  makes  animals  in  this  situ- 
ation punishable  with  death,  the  ox,  which  gored  a  man,  or  woman^ 
was  commanded  to  be  stoned.  As  the  beast,  which  had  perpetrated 
this  act,  could  be  punished  only  by  men ;  men  were  required  to  put 
him  to  death.  It  will  not,  I  suppose,  be  contended,  that  we  are  not 
warranted  to  anticipate  this  mischief,  and  prevent  the  tiger  from 
shedding  human  blood,  as  well  as  to  destroy  him  after  his  depreda- 
tions are  completed* 

In  all  other  cases  we  are  unwarranted  to  take  away  the  lifie^ 
animals,  because  God  has  given  us  no  warrant. 

There  are  persons,  who  destroy  their  domestic  animals  by  com- 
pelling them  to  labour  beyond  their  strength,  or  their  capacity  of 
endurmg  fatigue.  There  are  others,  who  beat  them,  under  the 
influence  of  mrious  passions,  in  immoderate  degrees  9  or  afflict 
them  by  other  exertions  of  violence  and  cruelty.  There  are  oth- 
ers, who  den^  them  the  necessary  food,  and  keep  them,  continual* 
ly,  half  iamished  through  hunger.  There  are  others,  who  take 
away  the  lives  of  birds,  fishes,  and  other  small  animals,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  indulging  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  or  fishing.  And 
there  are  others  still,  who  find  an  inhuman  pleasure  in  merely  dis- 
tressing and  torturing  this  humble  and  defenceless  class  of  crea- 
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tures.  Of  the  first  of  these  modes  of  cruelty,  horseracolg  is  a 
scandalous  example.  A  brutal  specimen  of  the  last  is  presented 
to  us  in  cockfighting.  ^ 

A  righteous  marij  says  Solomon,  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast ; 
Proveros.xii.  10. ;  that  is,  a  righteous  man  realizes,  in  a  just  man- 
ner, the  value  of  the  lifedf  his  beast,  entertains  a  steady  convic- 
tion, that  he  has  no  right  either  unnecessarily  to  shorten,  or  embit- 
ter it ;  and  feels  the  solemn  obligation,  which  he  is  under,  to  use 
all  the  means,  dictated  by  hunxanity  and  prudence  for  preserving 
the  life  of  those  animals,  which  ai*e  under  his  care,  and  for  render- 
ing them  comfortable. 

In  all  these  instances  of  cruelty  the  life  of  animals  is  not  im- 
mediately taken  away.  But  in  all  of  them  it  is  either  suddenly, 
or  gradually,  destroyed;  and  often  with  greater  cruelty,  and 
more  abominable  wickedness,  where  the  process  is  slow,  than 
where  it  is  summary.  The  spirit  of  this  command  is  violated  in 
them  all. 

Children,  who  are  either  taught,  or jpermilted,  to  exercise  cruel- 
ty towards  animals  in  early  life,  are  efficaciously  fitted,  in  this  man- 
ner, to  exercise  truelty  towards  their  fcllow-men.  If  they  escape 
(sL  4he  dungeon,  or  the  gibbet,  they  will  be  little  indebted  for  this 
'  'privilege,  to  those,  who  had  the  charge  of  their  education.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  the  law,  which  punished  murder  with  death, 
was  immediately  subjoined  to  the  permission  to  take  the  life, 
and  eat  the  flesh,  of  animals.  In  this  fact,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
Creator  has  taught  us,  that  the  transition  from  shedding  their 
blood  to  shedding  that  of  man  is  so  short,  and  obvious,  as  to  ren- 
der a  new  law  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  murder :  a  law, 
which,  it  would  seem,  had  not  been  demanded  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  preceding  aces. 

2.  The  life  of  Man  may^  also^  he  lawfully  taken  away  in  certain 
cases.,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 

This  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  when  this  act  is  necessary  for 
our  own  defence.  A  sufficient  warrant  for  this  is  given  us  in  the 
case  of  the  thief  mentioned  Exodus  xxii.  ^.  If  a  thief  be  found 
breaking  up^  and  be  smitten  that  he  die  ,*  there  shall  no  blood  be  shed 
for  HIM.  In  this  case,  the  thief  was  killed  in  the  defence  of  a  man 
and  his  family  :  and  the  act  of  killing  him  is  plainly  warranted. 
By  parity  of  reason  the  warrant  extends  to  all  cases,  which  in 
substance  compare  with  this.  In  other  words,  we  are  justified  in 
putting  to  death  the  person,  who  assails  the  life  of  ourselves,  or 
others,  wrongfully,  whenever  our  own  defence,  or  theirs,  makes  it 
necessary. 

In  every  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  however,  indispensably 
bound  to  be  su^,  that  we  act  only  in  the  defence  of  ourselves  or 
others ;  and  that  there  are  no  perceptible  means,  beside  this  ex- 
treme one,  of  warding  off*  the  threatened  evil.  Wherever  such 
means  exist ;  it  is  our  mdispensable  duty  to  employ  them.  We  are 
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bound,  also,  in  no  case  to  take  away  life  for  an  injury,  already 
done ;  and  in  the  indulgence  of  anger,  malice,  or  revenge.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  rignt  invaded,  or  the  injury  to  be  done,  is  of  mod- 
erate importance ;  we  are  prohibited  from  proceeding  to  this  ex- 
tremity. • 

On  this  ground  alone,  that  it  is  an  act  of  self-defenccj  can  War  be  ,w 
justified.  Aggressive  war  is  nothing  but  a  complication  of  rob-  "^;^ 
bery  and  murder.  Defensive  war  is  merely  the  united  efforts  of 
several  persons  to  defend  themselves  against  a  common  inroad,  or 
enemy.  It  is,  therefore,  equally  lawful  with  self-defence  in  an  in- 
dividual. By  aggressive  war,  nere,  I  do  not  intend  that,  which  is 
first  commenced  under  the  name  of  war ;  but  the  original  outrage, 
or  series  of  outrages,  out  of  whicR  the  war  has  lawfully  arisen,  on 
the  part  of  the  injured  nation. 

A  numerous,  and  on  many  accounts  respectable,  class  of  Chris- 
tians, the  Priendsj  have  denied  the  lawfulness  of  war.  It  is  to  be 
wished,  that  the  world  would  universally  adopt  the  practice  of 
these  pacific  men.  But  so  long  as  the  present  disposition  of  man- 
kind predominates ;  so  long  as  men  will  attack,  and  destroy,  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  of  their  fellow-men ;  defensive  war  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  absolutely  lawful.  A  nation,  whioL  "M. 
should  adopt  the  contrary  doctrine,  would  be  undone.  This  soc^  ?^ 
^(y  of  Christians  could  not  possibly  exist  in  a  national  state.  The 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  the  British  Col- 
onies together  with  it,  came  very  near  being  finally  destroyed  by 
the  prevalence  of  this  very  doctrine  in  its  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Such  a  nation  would  publicly  proclaim  itself  an  unresisting 
prey  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  and,  like  the  deer,  would  become  a 
victim  to  the  fangs  of  the  wolf  and  the  tieer. 

That  War  is  lawful  in  the  abstract  we  know  with  certainty ;  be- 
cause it  has  been  directly  commanded,  unequivocally  approved, 
and  miraculously  prospered,  by  God.  He  commanded  Israel  to 
make  war  upon  Amalek,  until  the  name  of  that  guilty  nation  should 
be  blotted  out  from  under  heaven.  In  the  same  manner.  He  com- 
manded them  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants  oi  Canaan;  and 
approved  of  their  conduct  in  making  war  upon  that  people.  In  the 
same  manner  He  commmanded  the  Israelites  to  ntiake  war  repeat- 
edly upon  Midian  and  upon  Hazor ;  censured  the  tribe  of  Reih 
ben,  and  by  his  Angel  commanded  the  Israelites  to  curse  Meroz, 
because  they  neglected,  or  refused,  to  make  active  exertions  in  this 
war.  He  also  miraculously  aided  the  Israelites  against  Midian, 
Amalek,  the  Philistines,  and  others.  See  Exodus  xvii.  8.  Judges 
vii.  1  Samuel  vii.  and^  Samuel  v. 

But  all,  that  has  been  commanded,  approved,  and  miraculously 
prospered,  by  God,  is  in  itself  right.     For  it  is  impossible,  that 
God  should  either  command,  or  approve  of,  that  which  is  wronf.^ 
The  only  question,  therefore,  whicn  can  be  rationally  made  in  thu 
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ease,  is,  In  oAirt  dremnsiMHces  is  toar  lawful  ?  With  this  ^t^nettion  it 
cannot  be  soppoeed,  that  I  have  here  any  concern. 

Secondly*  Tht  lift  of  man  may  be  lavftUltf  taken  away,  when  by 
crwuB  it  has  beenfinfeittd  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mankind  are  commanded,  in  the  orignal  law  concemin^mur- 
der,  riven  us  in  Gen.  ix.  to  put  the  murderer  to  death..  Whoso 
shedaeth  man^s  bloody  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed*  In  the  Jlfo- 
smie  code  the  same  punishment  is  annexed  to  a  variety  of  crimes ; 
«ijch  as  adultery,  fiUal  stubbornness,  idolatry,  and  several  others. 
In  each  of  these  cases  men  are  required  to  take  away  himian  Ufe, 
•s  the  proper  punishment  of  a  crime,  by  which  it  has  been  forfeit- 
ed ;  and  arc  not  merely  warranted  to  do  this  by  a  permission*  lo 
the  former  case,  the  command  i^ddressed  to  all  men.  According- 
ly we  find  it  repeated  by  Solomon,  as  an  universal  precept,  in  the 
most  absolute  terms.  ^  inan,  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of 
any  person,  he  shall  fiee  to  the  pit :  let  tio  man  stayhim.  It  is  also 
made  a  part  of  the  Jewish  law  in  various  places.  Exodus  xxi.  12, 
14.;  Lev.  xxiv.  17.;  and  very  comprenensivcly,  Numb.  xxxv. 
16,  &c.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  command  is  ad^ssed  to  the  Is- 
radiies.  The  Jewish  law  is  binding  upon  other  nations  only  in 
^ose  cases,  whose  nature  is  unchangeable  and  universal ;  or  in 
'  Aose,  in  which  the  circumstances  are  precisely  the  same.  Still, 
this  law  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  absolute  rectitude  of  that  con- 
duct, which  it  prescribes.  For,  God  cannot  possibly  prescribe 
that  which  is  wrong.  The  same  law  also  teaches,  that,  in  the  same 
circumstances,  the  same  conduct  may,  with  the  strictest  propriety, 
be  pursued  by  us.     For,  God  cannot  command  that,  which,  in  tne 

! riven  circumstances,  is  unwise.     It  is  evidently  lawful,  therefore, 
or  other  nations,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to  put  men  to  death  for  oth- 
er crimes  beside  murder. 

But  in  every  case  of  this  nature,  we  are,  in  my  view,  forbidden 
by  the  general  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  by  the 
plain  dictates  of  Reason,  also,  to  take  away  life,  wherever  a  mild- 
er punishment  may  be  safely  substituted.  Murder,  we  are  bound 
invariably  to  punish  with  death.  For  every  other  crime,  a  milder 
penalty  may,  and  ought  to  be,  adopted,  whenever  it  will  answer 
the  proper  ends  of  punishment.  All  evils,  which  are  suffered 
beyond  the  necessary  purposes  of  penal  jurisprudence,  arc  suf- 
fered gratuitously ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  any  justifying  cause. 
In  this  case,  the  infliction  ceases  to  be  justice ;  and  becomes  op- 
pression. 

It  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  thai,  even  when  the  punishment  of 
death  is  lawfully  to  be  inflicted,  it  can  be  waixantably  executed 
only  by  the  magistrate  \  and  by  him,  only  when  actiag  according 
lo  the  decisions  of  law.  Private  individuals  have  no  more  right 
iff  lo  interfere,  than  if  the  man  condemned  were  innocent ;  and  were 
(bev  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  although  proved  to  be  guilty, 
and  rightniUy  condemned,  they  would  themselves  become  mur- 
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derers*  rTor  can  the  Judge  lawfully  condemn  any  man,  whatever 
he  may  think  concerning  the  rectitude  of  the  decision,  unless  up- 
on adequate  legal  testimony,  fairly  exhibited  in  open  court,  and 
in  exact  conformity  to  the  modes  of  trial,  by  law  established. 
Neither  can  the  Executive  Magistrate  warrantably  do  attjr  thing, 
in  a  case  of  this  nature,  beside  merely  executing  the  sentence  of 
the  Judge;  whether  he  esteems  that  sentence  just,  or  unjust. 
The  time,  the  manner,  and  the  circumstances,  of  execution,  or- 
dered by  law,  he  is  bound  exactly  to  observe.  A  criminal,  al- 
though condemned  to  death,  may,  instead  of  being  executed,  b^ 
murdered ;  and  that  as  truly,  as  any  other  man.  The  Sheriff,  also, 
can  easily  lay  aside  the  character  of  a  Magistrate,  and  assume  that 
of  a  Murderer.  • 

At  the  same  time,  all  magistrates,  in  whatever  station  they  act, 
are  indispensably  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  hatred,  or  re- 
venge, in  every  form,  and  degree,  against  the  criminal.  Magis- 
trates here,  as  well^as  elsewhere,  are  Ministers  of  God  for  good  to 
his  people.  In  the  awful  employment  of  executing  penal  justice, 
it  is  their  unalterable  duty  to  exercise  the  benevolence  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  to  be  exactly  just,  and  faithful;  and  to  nJe  in^Uufear  of  God. 
As  instruments  in  His  hand,  disposed  conscientiously  to  do  that,^  , 
and  that  only,  which  is  required  oy  his  will,  and  demanded  by  th^^f^ 
Public  safety,  they  will  be  approved  by  Him ;  and  ought  ever  to  be 
highly  honoured  by  their  fellow-citizens.  But,  if  they  turn  aside 
from  their  duty ;  and  indulge  their  own  passions,  instead  of  obey- 
ing the  dictates  of  public  justice  ;  they  assume  the  character  of 
oppressors,  and  lay  aside  that  of  rulers ;  merit  the  severest  cen- 
sures of  their  fellow-men ;  and  prepare  a  terrible  account  of  their 
stewardship  against  the  final  day. 

II.  I  shall  mention  several  instances^  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in 
contradiction  to  this  command. 

Of  these ^  the  only  one  which  I  shall  mention  at  the  present  timcj  is 
Aa^  which  is  appropriately  called  Murder  /  ustuilly  defined  to  be  kUl- 
ing  (nur  ruighbour  with  premedUkted  malice. 

On  thy  subject,  so  long,  so  often,  and  so  thoroughly,  canvass- 
ed, so  perfectly  understood,  and  so  harmoniously  considered  by 
mankina,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  dwell.  I  shall  dismiss  it, 
therefore,  with  this  single  observation  :  that  the  very  necessity  of 
jfbrbidding  this  crime,  a  necessity  daily  and  unanswerably  manifest- 
ed, is  a  most  dreadful  proof  of  the  excessive  depravity  of  man. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  several  observations,  more  neces- 
sary, and  more  insti'uctive  to  this  Audience,  concerning  several 
crimes,  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  this  subject. 

First.  All  i^se  actions^  which  involve  murder j  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  same  naitm.  « 

Spch  are  the  burning  of  a  house,  supposed  by  the  Incendiary  to  ^ 
be  inhabited ;  making  a  dangerous  leak  in  a  ship,  having  men  on   * 
board ;  shooting,  or  casting  toe  instruments  of  death  into  a  crowd, 
Vol.  hi.  45 
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Treason ;  Rebellion ;  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  to 
no  purpose,  here,  for  tlie  perpetrator  to  allege,  that  death  may, 
possibly,  not  be  the  consequence  of  his  nefarious  conduct.  Had 
he  any  other  regard  to  the  value  of  human  life,  and  to  the  sacred 
obligat]0h,  which  he  is  under,  not  only  not  to  invade,  but  to  pre* 
serve,  it,  beside  what  a  murderer  feels;  he  would  never  be  guilty 
of  the  conduct,  nor  think  of  this  reason  as  a  justification  of  it.  A 
bare  possibility  of  this  natujre  must  be  alleged,  if  alleged  at  all,  not 
to  convince,  but  to  affront,  the  understanding. 

Secondly.  Under  this  head  are  also  included  all  those  actions^ 
hy  which  the  life  of  man  is  destroyed  through  a  criminal  J^egli" 
genet. 

There  are  many  cases,  in  wKch  we  may  easily  foresee,  that  the 
death  of  others  will  be  a  consequence  of  our  negligence.  A  sacred 
regard  to  the  value  of  human  hfe,  duly  felt  by  us,  would  necessarily 
produce  that  attentive  care,  which,  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  would 
msure  safety  to  the  lives  of  our  fellow-men.       , 

Thirdly.  To  contrive  the  death  of  others  is  a  crime  of  the  same 
general  nature. 

The  crime  of  murder  lies  in  the  dispositions,  and  designs,  of 
4  the  heart.  To  constitute  us  murderers  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is 
not  necessary,  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  any  overt  act  wftatev" 
er.  It  is  amply  sufficient  to  contrive  the  death  of  others.  So  plain 
is  this  truth,  that  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  mankind. 
The  real,  and  the  prime,  guilt,  probably,  almost  always  lies  here. 
The  Providence  of  God  not  unfrequenify  prevents  the  contrivance 
from  being  executed.  But  the  contriver  is  still  a  murderer  in  his 
sight. 

Fourthly.  To  wish  the  death  of  others,  although  we  form  no  plans 
for  accomplishing  it,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  general  nature, 

//e,  who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  saith  our  Saviour, 
liath  committed  adultery  with  her  already  m  his  heart.  By  parity 
of  reason,  wishes  indulged  against  the  life  of  our  neighbour,  are 
the  commission  of  murder.  There  arc  probably  many  persons, 
who  secretly  wish  the  death  of  their  fellow-men,  and  who  yet,  nev- 
er form,  nor  think  of  forming,  any  phui  to  accomplish  their  death. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these,  perhaps,  feel  little  remorse  at  the  re- 
membrance of  their  conduct ;  and  j^robably  rarely  suspect  them- 
selves of  being  even  remotely  concerned  in  transgressing  this  com- 
mand. Every  such  person  is  grossly  deceived;  and  will  be  found 
charged  with  the  guilt  of  murder  at  the  final  Judgment. 

Fifthly.  To  wound  our  neighbour,  and  deprive  him  of  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  or  faculties,  is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature  ;  though,  1  ac- 
knowledge, of  inferior  guilt. 

Although  to  destroy  anoiher'^s  limbs  is  not  to  take  away  his  life; 
it  is  yet  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  usefulness,  and  comfort,  which 
make  life  desirable.  We  may  continue  to  live,  when  we  are  ren- 
dered chiefly  useless,  and  unhappy.     But  life  itself,  so  far  as  this 
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world  ii  concerned,  must  be  of  little  value  to  the  possessor.  Nor 
can  it  easily  be  believed,  that  he,  whose  malevolence  can  be  grati- 
fied by  depnving  his  neighbour  of  his  limbs,  or  other  pecufiarly 
important  blessings,  would,  under  a  little  additional  provocation, 
be  reluctant  to  take  his  life.  ^  ^' 

Sixthly.  Quarrelling  and  Fighting  are  crimes^  evidently  of  the 
same  nature. 

A  great  part  of  the  murders,  committed  in  this  world,  are  merely 
the  conclusions,  or  catastrophes,  of  these  crimes.  So  evident  is 
this,  that  nothing  is  more  common,  with  respect  to  an  existing 
quarrel,  than  to  hear  the  persons,  who  mention  it,  express  their 
apprehensions,  that  it  may  term'mate  in  murder.  Indeea,the  spirit, 
which  begets  contentions  of  this  nature,  is  only  an  inferior  degree  of 
that,  which  malignantly  destroys  the  life  of  man.  7%e  beginning 
of  strife^  says  Solomon,  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water :  an  evil, 
the  deapree,  the  mischiefs,  and  the  end  of  which  can  never  be  anti** 
cipatea  bv  the  human  mind. 

Seventhly.  Jill  violent^  unreasonable  anger,  envt/j  and  hatred,  are 
$vils  of  the  same  nature. 

Christ,  commenting  on  the  Sixth  Command,  says.  Whosoever 
shall  be  angry  with  his  brother,  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in  darker  of^^ 
the  judgment ;  and  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shtuf 
be  in  danger  of  the  council;  but  whosoever  shall  say.  Thou  fool,  or, 
as  Doddridge  seems  inclined  to  render  it,  "  Thou  villain,'*^  shall  be 
in  danger  of  Hell-Jire.  St.  John,  in  a  manner  more  summary,  and 
still  more  explicit,  observes.  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murder^ 
er.  From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  several  things, 
which  I  have  considered  as  involved  in  the  general  crime  of  mur- 
der, or  as  acts  of  disobedience  to  this  precept,  are  actually  of  this 
general  nature.  They  are  not,  indcea,  all  marked  with  the  same 
malignity,  as  the  crime,  usually  known  by  this  name.  But  they 
all  partake  of  the  same  nature ;  and  arc  either  murder  in  the 
|)roper  sense  ;  or  steps,  whict^  Jead  dirccdy  to  it ;  seeds,  impreg- 
nated with  that  very  poison,  which,  more  perfectly  concocted  m 
the  fatxtfe  growth  of  the  plants  becomes  so  rank,  and  so  fatal,  to 
the  life  of  man. 

Finally.  I  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  that  unkindness,  which,  espe- 
dally  when  exercised  towards  inferiors  and  dependar^ts,  wears  upon 
the  spirits,  and  often  breaks  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  be 
a  crime  of  the  same  nature. 

In  order  to  shorten  human  life,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
bludgeon,  nor  a  pistol.  Servants  may  be  easily  brougnt  to  an  un- 
timely grave^by  stinting  them  with  respect  to  their  necessary  food, 
clothes,  lodgjjlg,  or  fuel;  or  by  a  repetition  of  tasks,  unreasonably 
burdensome*  A  delicate,  and  susceptible,  child  may  be  Ausily 
driven  into  a  consumption  by  parental  coldness,  fretfulness,  se-  . 
verity,  the  denial  of  necessary  indulgencies,  or  the  exaction  of 
imdue  compliances.    Mere  conjugal  indifference  may  easily  break 


the  heart  of  an  aflfectiooate  wife.  Faidiless  frietidsUfinlS^^d^ 
atroy,  at  once,  the  life  of  a  firiend.  XJngrateful  sumecbii  ha've 
shortened  the  life  of  an  aflfectionate  Ruler  by  their  ingratitiida 
mereljt^Rulers  have,  probably,  in  millions  of  instance»|  pot 
their  sweets  to  death,  without  ,any  immediate  violence,  by  the 
gradual,  trat  sure,  operations  of  *a  coitiprehensive  and  haid-hand- 
ed  oppression. 

Fran  these  observations  it  is  evident,  that  Murder  in  the  proper 
*  sense,  is  begun  in  unkindness :  and  that  unkindness  is  begun  in  the 
early  and  unrestrained  indulgence  of  human^passions*  This  in- 
dulgence,  therefore,  Parents,  and  all  other  Gknrdians  of  children, 
are  Dmmd  fiaiithiully  to  restrain,  from  the  beginning.  The  first  ten- 
dencies  towards  cruelty,  the  first  evidences  of  an  unfeefing  diqM>- 
iitimi,  should  be  repressed,  discouraged,  uid,  as  &r  as  may  be,  de- 
stroyed. Tenderness,  on  the  contrary,  a  spirit  of  general  bene* 
volenoe,  and  an  active,  afiectionate  beneficence  to  others,  shodd  be 
cultivated  in  every  child  with  care,  sedulousness,  ^nd  coostaDeyi 
KsembUns  that,  with  which  an  impassioned  fiorist  watches,  nurses, 
and  cherisnes,  a  choice  flower;  procured  with  great  expense  torn  a 
dstant  chmate ;  his  own  fiivourite  'possesn6n ;  pre-emineni  far  its 
Hlfragrance  and  beauty ;  and  resaided  by  him  as  die  pride,  and 
boMt,  of  the  country,  m  idiich  be  lives. 
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EioDUB  u.  13. — Thou  tkaU  not  kiU, 

In  the  preceding  discourse,  from  these  words,  I  proposed  to 
point  out, 

L  Those  instances  J  in,  which  life  may  be  lawfully  taken  amoy^ 
agreeably  to  Scriptural  exceptions  under  this  law  ; 

II.  Some  of  those  instances ^  in  which  life  is  destroyed  in  contra^ 
diction  to  this  law. 

The  first  of  these  heads  I  discussed  at  that  time ;  and  made  se- 
veral  observations  under  the  Second.  The  remaining  subjectSi 
included  in  this  division,  are  Duellings  Suicide^  and  Drunkenness. 
The  first  of  these,  viz.  Duelling,  shall  be  the  topic  of  immediate 
investigation. 

That  Duelling  is  a  violation  of  the  command  in  the  text  is  evi- 
dent, 

1 .  From  the  words  of  the  precept  itself; 

TTiou  shall  not  kill. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  these  words  contain  a  command 
entirely  absolute,  without  either  condition,  or  exception.  I  also 
observed,  that,  as  this  is  a  command  of  God,  man  cannot,  with- 
out impious  presumption,  attempt  to  limit  it ;  and  that  no  other 
exceptions,  therefore,  can  be  made  to  it,  beside  those  which  God 
Himself  has  made.  But  God  has  made  no  exception,  which  the 
most  ingenious  mind  can  so  construe,  as  to  render  it,  even  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  favourable  to  Duelling.  As  this  assertion 
will  neUher  be  denied  nor  doubted ;  it  will  onl^  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  this  precept  stands  in  full  force  agamst  Duelling ;  and 
that  every  Duel  is  a  gross  violation  of  its  whole  authority. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Duelling  is  a  violation  of  this  precept,  of  the 
very  worst  kind ;  superior  in  its  guilt  to  most  other  crimes  of  the 
same  nature,  and  inferior  to  none.     For, 

3.  A  Duel  is  always  the  result  of  a  design  to  take  away  human 
life. 

I  say  always.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  deny,  that 
there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  declaration.  But  these 
are  probably  as  few,  as  to  an^  general  rule  concerning  human 
conduct.  The  challenge  oriffinaUy  contains  a  proposition  to  kill, 
or  to  be  killed.  It  is  accepted  with  an  expectation  of  killing,  or  of 
being  killed.  Each  of  the  combatants,  also,  takes  his  aim  at  the 
seat  of  life,  and  intends  to  destroy  his  antagonist,  if  he  can.    No 
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Srctence,  therefore,  is  more  unfounded,  than  that  duellists  do  not 
esign  to  kill  each  other. 

3.  Duelling  always  involves  Efforts  to  destroy  life. 

The  weapons,  used  in  it,  are  always  the  proper  insti'uments  of 
death ;  and  they  arc  used  with  the  utmost  sKili,*  s^nd  care,  which 
the  parties  possess,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  producing  this  dread- 
ful  catastrophe. 

4.  Men  are  put  to  death  in  Duds  with  more  Deliberation^  than  in 
almost  any  other  case  whatever. 

The  Challenger  has  always  ample  opportunity  to  deliberate,  be- 
fore he  gives  the  Challenge.  This  opportunity,  also,  it  is  reason- 
ably supposed,  he  extends  as  far  as  he  pleases  ;  both  because  the 
case  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  himself,  and  because  he 
manages  it  according  to  his  own  choice.  To  him  it  is  entirely 
optional,  whether  he  will  fight  at  all ;  and,  when  he  has  determined 
tois  point,  at  what  time  he  shall  give  the  challenge.  Whatever 
time,  therefore,  he  chooses  to  take  for  consideration,  he  actually 
takes ;  and  this  he  himself  will  not  deny  to  be  a  sufficient  time. 
During  this  period  also,  the  subject,  being  of  the  hiehest  im- 

Eortance,  ana  necessarily  making  the  strongest  impressions,  must 
e  often,  if  not  always,  in  his  mind ;  tnust  therefore  be  viewed  in  its 
\'Brious  lights ;  and  must  receive  all  the  examination  which  such  a 
mind  is  capable  of  giving  to  subjects  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Of  course,  a  duel  is  invariably  the  result,  if  it  be  not  the  Chal- 
lenger's own  fault,  of  the  most  ample  deliberation.  It  must  be  his 
own  fault  also,  if  this  deliberation  be  not  cool  and  thorough.  All 
these  observations,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  applicable,  with  the 
same  force,  lo  the  person  challenged. 

Duelling  ?5,  probably^  always  perpetrated  with  a  spirit  of  Revenge. 
I  say  probably  always.  For  that  this  is  usually  the  fact,  no  so- 
ber man  can  doubt  for  a  moment.  Tome  it  seems  inconceivable, 
that  any  man,  whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  this  transaction,  should  go  into  the  field  and  employ  him- 
self in  the  several  measures,  adopted  by  duellists  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  each  other's  lives  ;  and  not  be  under  the  influence  of 
predominating  passions.  These  passions  can  l^e  no  other  than  Ha- 
tred and  Revenge.  If  we  trace  this  subject  with  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  attention,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close  ;  it  will,  I 
think,  be  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  any  other  opinion.  The 
Challenger  receives,  or  at  least  believes  himself  to  have  received, 
an  injury,  (of  what  kind  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference)  suffi- 
ciently great  to  demand  of  him  the  exposure  of  his  own  life  to 
probable  destruction ;  and  the  death,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  com- 
pass it,  of  the  injurer.  Now  let  me  ask,  and  let  every  sober  man 
answer  the  question,  whether  an  injury,  felt  to  be  of  this  magni- 
tude, was  ever  regarded,  or  can  possibly  be  regarded,  by  such 
men,  as  duellists  sdways  are,  without  strong  feelings  of  wrath  and 
revenge?     Duellists,  every  one  knows,  are  men  pre-eminently 
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proud,  haughty,  insolent,  and  proverbially  irritable ;  jeahnis  to  an 
extreme  of  wnat  they  call  their  own  rights ;  disdaining  to  have 
them  determined,  as  those  of  other  n^en  are,  by  tribunals  of  jus- 
tice. They  reeard  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  all  the  peace* 
All  and  gentle  virtues  of  man,  with  supreme  contempt ;  and  claim 
to  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  God  and  their  country, 
the  adjudication  of  their  own  disputes,  and  the  retribution  of  their 
own  injuries.  What  should  hinder  a  man  of  this  character  from 
indulging,  or  executing,  revenge  in  any  case :  especially  in  a  case 
of  this  importance  ?  The  rectitude  of  revenge  is  a  prime  prin- 
ciple of  his  creed :  %i  principle,  to  which  he  adheres  with  sucn  te« 
nacity,  and  uniformity,  as  in  a  better  cause,  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  exemplary  Christian.  He  does  not  come  to  the  consideration 
of  this  subject  with  doubts  concerning  the  rectitude,  or  a  conviction 
of  the  sinfulness,  of  revenge ;  but  with  a  determination,  long  since 
established,  and  never  called  in  question,  that  it  is  right:  a  determi- 
nation, to  which  he  gives  the  extensive  and  commanding  influence 
of  a  Maxim.  From  the  indulgence,  and  the  execution,  of  revenge, 
he  is  restrained,  therefore,  by  no  moral  consideration  whatever. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  very  first  principles  of  his 
Morality.  Of  course,  it  becomes  his  boast;  and  is  regarded  by 
him  as  a  part  of  his  moral  worth  ;  as  the  ornament,  and  glory,  of 
his  character.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
him  from  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  in  any  case ;  especially  in 
a  case,  to  which  he  attaches  this  high  importance. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  injury  in  question  is  not  considered 
as  being  of  such  magnitude  ;  but  that  the  laws,  prescribed  by  du- 
ellists to  themselves,  compel  a  man  of  honour  to  resent  injuries, 
which  they  themselves  esteem  small,  in  this  manner :  I  answer ; 
that  the  injury,  how  insienificant  soever  it  may  be  in  reality,  is  still 
such  in  the  estimation  of  duellists,  as  to  subject  the  challenger^ 
unavoidably,  to  this  exposiu*e,  and  to  all  the  evils,  by  which  it  ift 
followed.  In  this  view  onlv  it  is  regarded  bv  him ;  and  all  the  re- 
sentment, all  the  feelings  of  revenge,  naturally  flowing  from  an  in- 
jury of  this  magnitude,  will  be  awakened  in  his  breast. 

In  the  mind  of  the  Challenged  the  same  emotions  will  be  rous- 
ed, of  course,  by  the  challenge  itself.  The  challenge,  in  his  view, 
infers  the  same  obligation  on  nis  part  to  expose  his  own  life ;  and 
either  to  lose  it,  or  destroy  that  of  his  antagonist.  Against  his 
antagonist,  therefore,  all  that  hostility  will  be  excited  in  nis  mind, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  such  an  injury.  Now,  let  me  ask 
any  man  of  common  candour,  whether  it  is  credible,  that  in  two 
men,  thus  circumstanced,  strong  feelings  of  revenge  will  not  of 
course  be  kindled  ?  They  are  men,  not  only  wrathfuland  revenge- 
ful in  their  nature,  but  glorying  in  the  indulgence  of  wrath  and  re- 
venge. They  openly  declare  the  exercise  of  these  passions,  in 
this  extreme  manner,  to  be  right,  honourable  to  themselves,  and 
ornamental  to  the  human  character.     For  this  very  exercise  of 
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these  passions  they  esteem  themselves  superior  to  other  men ;  style 
themselves  ^^brave^'*^  ''''men  of  honour  ^^^  and  ^^  gentlemen  j;^^  and 
name  others  "  comards^^  "  scoundreU^^  and  "  rascah.^^  Is  it  pos- 
sible, that,  habitually  entertaining  these  opinions,  and  habitually 
indulging  these  passions,  they  should  not  exercise  them,  peculiar- 
ly, on  such  an  occasion  ? 

I  well  know,  that  duellists  profess  themselves  to  be  firee  from 
these  passions  in  cases  of  this  kind  ;  and  declare,  that  they  pro- 
ceed to  these  horrible  rencounters  w^ith  entire  coolness  and  good 
nature.  These  professions,  however,  have  not  the  most  distant 
claim  to  credit.  All  men,  who  feel  themselves  exposed  to  the  cen- 
sures of  mankind,  endeavour  to  rebut  them  in  the  best  manner  in 
their  power.  Fair  professions  are  the  most  obvious  means  of  re- 
butting them.  In  the  same  manner  the  bully  conceals  his  coward- 
ice, and  the  hypocrite  his  irreligion  ;  and  both  have  as  good  claims 
to  be  believea,  as  the  duellist.  Cool,  indeed,  he  may  be  in  some 
instances ;  that  is,  not  agitated  by  fear :  but  every  thing  in  his 
situation,  and  in  his  conduct,  proves,  that  he  is  angry,  and  re- 
vengeful. 

6.  Duellists  take  the  utmost  pains  to  prepare  themselves  for  this 
drtadfal  employment. 

In  places,  where  duelling  is  generally  practised,  it  has  become 
a  regular  employment ;  and  may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  branch 
of  the  regular  education  of  children  and  youths,  to  acquire  skill 
and  adroitness  in  the  art  of  destroying  human  life  by  this  species 
of  violence.  Children,  at  a  very  early  period,  employ  themselves 
daily,  and  yearly,  through  long  periods  of  time,  in  snooting  with 
pistols;  and  acquire  skill  by  this  practice,  just  as  penmanship  is 
acquired ;  with  as  much  coolness,  and  with  as  much  success.  Men 
also,  who  have  not  received  this  education  in  early  life,  employ  the 
sober  years  of  maturer  age  in  learning  the  same  horrid  art.  To 
excel  in  it,  is  regarded  by  the  adept  himself,  and  his  fellows,  as  an 
attainment  of  high  distinction.  To  be  able  to  split  a  ball  upon 
the  edge  of  a  knife,  or  extinguish  a  candle,  with  a  pistol  ball,  at 
the  distance  of  the  utmost  goal  of  duelling,  is,  in  the  view  of  these 
men,  to  have  arrived  at  glory,  not  a  little  resembling  that  of  Tu- 
renne,  or  Marlborough. 

In  all  this  conduct  is  seen,  with  the  slightest  glance,  a  deliberate 
design,  a  cold-blooded  system,  of  taking  away  the  life  of  man 
with  the  hand  of  violence  :  a  design,  a  system,  begun  in  child- 
hood, and  cherished,  cultivated,  and  perfected,  through  every  suc- 
ceeding period.  What  dupe  of  credulity  can  be  so  absolutely 
blind  to  the  whole  nature  of  evidence,  as  not  to  see,  in  this  con- 
duct, designs  e(|ually  hostile  against  human  life,  more  deliberate, 
and  certainly  not  less  guilty,  than  those  of  the  professed  assassin  ? 

7.  The  Duellist  takes  away  the  life  of  his  neighbour  without  a 
Cause, 
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In  this  respect,  the  murderer  in  the  appropriate  sense,  nay,  the 

1  professed  assassin,  can,  in  many  instances  at  least,  more  specioui- 
j  justify  himself,  than  the  duellist.    The  murderer  attaclu  his  vic- 
tim under  the  domination  of  furious  passion ;  at  the  moment,  when 
he  has  lost  the  possession  of  reason,  and  conscience,  and  the  con- 
sequent  government  of  himself;   under  the  consciousness  of  a 
real  and  intense  injury ;  or  with  the  hope  of  delivering  himself 
from  a  persecutor,     nruttis  expected  to  free  his  country  from  a 
Tyrant :  Charlotte  Corde^  to  deliver  hers  from  another.     These,  I 
aclcnowledge,  are  &r  from  being  solid  or  iustifying  reasons ;  yel 
they  are  specious.   They  are  such,  as,  in  ine  moment  of  provoca- 
tion and  bitterness,  would  have  great  weight,  and  go  far^  in  the 
frenetic  mind  of  a  man  violently  in  a  passion,  towards  vindicating 
him  to  himself.     But  the  duellist  is  roused  to  battle  by  a  contempt 
hums  look^  a  slight  wordj  or  some  other  wound,  given  to  mere 
pride.     All  these  and  the  like  things  are  perfectly  harmless,  if 
passed  by  with  serenity  and  self-possession.     At  the  worst,  they 
are  mere  expressions  of  the  opinion,  which  the  provoking  person 
entertains  of  our  character ;  an  opinion,  which,  if  we  are  faithful 
to  ourselves,  can  do  us  no  harm  ;  and  which  usually  merits  noth- 
ing but  disregard,  contempt,  or  pity.     This  the  duellist  has  ample 
time  to  investigate,  and  to  know :  for  the  very  manner  of  execut- 
ing liis  resentment  postpones  the  execution  beyond  the  ordinary 
period  of  violent  passion.     Every  duellist  must  confess,  unless  he 
will  acknowledge  nis  whole  life  to  be  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  that 
the  seasons,  in  which  he  acquires  the  skill  of  directing  surely  the 
weapons  of  death ;  in  which  he  determines  to  become  a  professed 
durllist ;  in  which  he  settles  the  principles,  and  learas  the  rules 
of  fiis  profession  ;  in  which  he  fixes  in  his  mind  the  proper  causes 
of  n  challenge,  the  proper  motives  for  fiehting,  and  the  proper 
modes  of  conducting  it ;  are  not  seasons  01  violence  and  provoca- 
tion.    He  will  confess  that  the  time  of  his  future  life,  independent- 
ly of  the  little  periods  of  actual  combat,  which  he  spends  in  avow- 
edly professing  his  deliberate  intention  of  acting  as  a  duellist  on 
every  occasion,  which  he  thinks  a  proper  one,  is  not  a  time  of  agi- 
tation, wrath,  and  partial  insanity. 

Nor  is  the  duellist  more  happy  with  respect  to  the  Pinal  Caute 
of  his  conduct^  or  the  End,  which  he  expects  to  accomplish  by  this 
species  of  controversy. 

Reparation  for  an  injury  received  is  commonly  alleged  as  this  end. 
But  the  death  of  his  Antagonist  furnishes  no  such  reparation.  His 
neighbour's  loss  of  life  lessens  in  no  manner,  nor  degree,  any  inju- 
ry, which  he  has  received  from  him ;  and  cannot  possibly  restore 
to  him  lost  property,  or  lost  reputation.  The  fact,  that  he  has 
challenged,  and  Killed,  a  man,  will  make  him  neither  richer,  nor 
more  honourable,  nor  more  happy.  He  may,  indeed,  acquirer 
honour  in  the  opinion  of  a  few  men,  as  foolish,  unprincipled, 
and  abandoned,  as  himself.  But  the  good  opinion  of  these  men 
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is  disgrace.  In  the  view  of  every  wise  and  good  man  he  renders 
himself  deepiv  shameful,  and  supremely  guilty.  He  may,  per- 
haps, enjoy  what  men  of  furious  passions  sometimes  call  happi- 
ness ;  viz.  the  fell  pleasure,  found  bv  such  men  in  revenge.  That 
revenge  is  sweet  to  the  taste  of  a  bad  man,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  question.  But  it  is  bitter  and  dreadful  in  the  end.  Let  the 
duellist  remember,  that  God  hath  said.  To  me  belangeth  vert" 
geance  and  recompense  ;  that  He  has  forbidden  us  to  avenge  owr- 
selves  ;  or  to  bear  any  grudge  against  our  neighbour ;  subjoining 
this  solemn  and  authoritative  reason.  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  mill  re» 
pay  it.  Let  him  read,  and  ponder,  the  parable  of  the  Servani^ 
who  owed  ten  thousand  talents ;  and  when  he  finds  that  servant 
thrust  into  prison  and  delivered  over  to  the  tormentors,  as  his  final 
and  irrevocable  doom ;  let  him  ask  himself,  What  will  become  of 
Arm,  who,  instead  of  imprisoning  his  fellow-servant,  puts  him  to  a 
violent  death,  and  sends  him  into  eternity,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his 
head  ?  Then  let  him  further  ask,  whether  the  pleasure  of  revenge 
is  sufficiently  great  to  balance  the  immense  hazard,  which  he  in- 
curs for  the  sake  of  this  gratification  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  a  duel^  allowing  that  it  should  terminate  in  the 
death  of  him  who  gave  the  provocation^  alters  not^  in  the  least,  tlu 
state  of  the  supposed  injury^  nor  of  him  who  received  it.     If  he  has 
been  charged  with  cowardice,  and  is  really  a  coward ;  he  will  still 
remain  so.     If  he  is  not;  the  charge  will  not  make  him  a  coward. 
If  he  has  been  charged  with  lying,  and  has  really  lied ;  he  will 
still  remain  a  liar;  unless  he  becomes  an  honest  man  by  repent- 
ance and  reformation.     If  he  has  not  lied  ;  the  charge  can  never 
seriously  affect  his  reputation,  nor  persuade  a  single  sober  man  to 
believe  him  a  liar.     Men,  in  this  country  at  least,  liave  usually  lit- 
tle to  fear  from  such  charges  as  these.     If  they  will  be  faithful  to 
themselves ;  if  they  will  exhibit  the  virtues,  which  are  denied  to 
them,  on  all  such  occasions,  as  call  them  into  exercise,  and  re- 
nounce, or  avoid,  the  opposite  vices ;  the  world,  bad  as  it  is,  will 
almost  always  discern  their  true  character ;  and  will  most  gene- 
rally do  justice  to  it.     Sometimes,  I  acknowledge,  they  may,  even 
while  they  exercise  a  good  degree  of  patience,  smart  under  the 
lash  of  unmerited  censure.     These  seasons,  however,  can  rarely 
be  of  long  continuance :  and,  while  they  last,  will,  to  a  wise  man, 
in  most  cases,  be  eminently  profitable,  by  teaching  him  to  mode- 
rate tlie  inordinate  attachment,  so  commonly,  so  foolishly,  and  so 
dangerously  indulged,  to  tlie  applause  of  mankind.     This  is  one, 
and  in  my  view  the  chief,  exercise  of  that  love  to  the  world,  which 
the  Scriptures  declare  to  be  incompatible  with  love  to  God.    The 
effectual  mortification  of  this  attachment,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  duellist,  would  yield  him  more  serene,  unminglcd,  and  endur- 
ing pleasure,  than  all  that,  which  has  been  found  in  all  the  grat- 
ifications, furnished   by  duelling    since    the   beginning  of  time. 
Let  the  duellist  also  remember,  that  in  this  verj'  act  of  attempting 
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to  destroy  his  neighbour's  Ufe,  he  more  grossly  injures  bis  own 
character,  than  ten  thousand  charges,  such  as  those,  which  he 
thus  fiuriously  resents,  could  possibly  do.  In  the  view  of  every 
man  of  sober  reflection,  he  brands  upon  his  character  the  stamp 
of  murder,  the  blackest  mark  of  infamy  which  can  be  worn  ujf 
man. 

But  it  will  be  replied  to  these  observations  by  the  duellist,  that 
the  angfdsh^  which  he  mffers^  is  suchj  as  he  cannot  poseibhf  bear  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way^  in  which  he  can  render  lift  even  stpporta- 
hie  under  such  an  impitation  on  his  character,  without  taknut  the 
i\f^  of  the  slanderer.  This  plea  has  been  often  seriously  made.  I 
will  therefore  examine  it. 

In  the  First  Place,  Jlu  allegation^  contained  in  it,  is  untrue.  The 
anguish,  complained  of,  might  be  easily  supported,  without  the 
death  of  its  Author.  There  are  no  woras,  which  more  frequently 
delude  those,  who  use  them,  than  can  and  cannot,  possible  and  tm- 
possible.  We  often  say,  and  believe,  that  we  cannot  do  that,  which 
we  merely  will  not;  and  frequently  pronounce  that  conduct  to  be 
impossibte,  which  is  only  very  disagreeable.  The  Apostles,  and 
the  Christian  Martyrs  of  every^  age,  were,  in  many  instances,  pos- 
sessed of  as  much  understandlin^  and  sensibility,  and  therefore  un« 
derstood  the  nature  of  the  injuries,  which  they  received,  as  well, 
at  least,  as  the  duellist  in  question ;  and  felt  them  as  deeply.  Yet 
they  bore  slanders  more  gross,  more  frequently  repeated,  more  ex- 
tensively believed,  and  continued  through  a  much  longer  dura- 
tion. They  bore  them,  also,  without  repining,  often  without  com- 
plaining, and  alwap  without  sinking.  Women,  also,  of  extreme 
delicacy,  and  exquisite  sensibility,  have  sustained,  not  with  pa- 
tience only,  but  with  fortitude  also,  the  most  brutal  accusations. 
Certainlv  a  man,  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  firmness  of  character, 
as  a  duellist  always  does,  must  be  ashamed  of  possessing  less  har- 
dihood, than  women  and  Christians. 

Secondly.  T%is  anguish,  chiefly,  is  voluntarily  created  by  himse^. 
It  is  nothing  but  the  pain  of  wounded  pride :  a  passion  more  inju- 
rious to  his  peace,  and  more  hostile  to  his  moral  character,  tmn 
the  slander,  which  he  feels  so  deeply :  a  passion,  which,  if  he 
were  a  wise  and  good  man,  he  would  use  every  hopeftd  exertion 
to  mortify  and  subdue.  Independently  of  the  feelings,  occasioned 
hf  this  passion,  the  slander,  of  which  he  complains,  would  do  him 
very  little  harm. 

But  he  has  been  called  a  coward.  So  have  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  others,  who  regarded  the  imputation  only  with  sport.  But 
he  has  been  called  a  liar.  So  have  vast  numbers  of  the  best 
men  who  have  ever  lived;  who,  though  not  insensible  of  the 
Blander,  have  nevertheless  passed  quietly  on  through  life  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  never  been  uttered.  Were  the  du- 
ellist possessed  of  the  same  spirit;  he  would  feel  as  little  anguish 
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from  this  source  as  they  felt.  The  whole  difference  between  him 
and  them,  is  created,  both  foolishly  and  sinfully,  by  his  own  pride. 
Thirdly.  7%e  murderer^  in  the  appropriate  setise,  can  tisiuillv 
make  the  same  plea  in  his  own  behalf;  and  with  more  force.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  the  hour  of  extreme  provocation  and 
abuse ;  such  abuse,  as  awakens,  for  the  first  time,  the  dreadful 
purpose  of  murder ;  an  agitation  must  be  felt,  and  an  anguish  suf- 
fered, far  more  intense,  than  that,  which  is  ordinarily  experienced 
by  the  duellist.  He  has  made  it  a  part  of  his  general  system,  and 
a  deliberate  purpose,  to  destroy  human  Hfe.     To  a  mind,  thus  pre- 

Cred,  no  event  of  this  nature  can  come  whoUv  unlooked  for ;  or 
,  as  in  the  other  case,  a  matter  of  mere  and  absolute  surprise. 
A  mind,  thus  circumstanced,  can  hardly  suffer,  in  the  same  degree, 
from  the  very  same  provocation.    But  the  provocations,  usually 

S'ven  to  the  duellist,  are  injuries  far  inferior,  in  their  degree,  to 
ose,  which  ordinarily  excite  in  the  human  breast  a  purpose,  so 
new  to  it,  and  so  horrible,  as  murder.  The  Duellist  has  been 
disciphned  to  this  object ;  and  comes  to  it  with  the  cool  feelings  of 
a  veteran.  The  murderer  is  a  raw  adventurer,  who  has  never 
seen  this  terrible  object  in  a  near  view  before.  He  is,  therefore, 
ur^cd  to  the  conflict  by  extreme  provocatives  onlv ;  with  intense 
agitation ;  and  with  an  impelling  anguish,  sufficiently  great  to  over- 
come his  dread  and  horror. 

Fourthly.  The  laws  of  the  land  provide^  in  the  tnean  timey  a  reth 
sonuhle  reparation  for  all  those  injuries^  which  the  wisdom  of  Legis" 
iators  has  thought  it  proper^  or  been  able^  to  redress  ;  and  at  least 
as  ample  reparation  for  him,  as  for  his  fellow -citizens »  With  this 
reparation  he  is  bound  to  be  contented,  until  the  Legislature  shall 
provide  further  redress.  If  he  has  a  right  to  adjudicate  his  own 
cause,  and  redi*ess  his  own  injuries ;  every  other  citizen  has  the 
Same  right.  But  if  this  pretended  right  were  to  be  universally  ex- 
ercised, government  would  be  at  an  end.  Anarchy,  the  real  box 
of  Pandora^  would  empty  all  its  miseries  upon  mankind  ;  and  the 
nation  be  converted  into  a  band  of  muixlerers.  He,  who,  in  this 
plainest  of  all  cases,  will  not  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  man  for 
the  Lordrs  sa/ccy  will  certainly  receive  the  condemnationy  which  he 
has  threatened. 

Fifthly.  There  arcinwimerable  other  cases,  in  which  greater  tti'- 
juries  are  done  lo  mankind,  than  those  which  are  done  to  the  duellisL 
and  in  their  nature  far  more  dist  res  sing.  Those  who  have  suffered 
them,  have  therefore,  according  to  this  argument,  a  right  to  relieve 
theni.^clves  of  their  distress,  )>y  to  king  away  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  occasioned  it.  My  neighbour,  for  example,  has  ejected  m% 
from  my  farm  by  an  injurious  laivsuil ;  and  left  me  and  my  family 
beggars.  He  has  accused  me,  as  a  merchant,  of  negliffence, 
fraud,  or  bankruptcy  \  and  by  bringing  my  creditors  sudoenly  up- 
on me,  has  not  only  stripped  me  of  my  property,  but  prephidei^ 
me  from  acquiring  any  more.     He  has  negligently  brought  the 
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unall-pox  into  my  fieanily ;  and  has  thus  produced  the  death  of  my 
child.  He  has  impeached  my  Christian  character ;  and  hag  thas 
procured  my  excommunication  from  the  Church  of  Christ.  All 
these  injuries  are  incomparably  greater  than  those,  which  usually 
occasion  duels.  But  who,  that  has  any  conscience,  or  any  common 
sense,  will  say,  that  I  am  warranted,  for  any,  or  all,  of  them,  to  put 
my  neighbour  to  death  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  were  these  and 
other  injuries,  of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  retributed  in  this  manner,  a 
nation  would  be  converted  into  banditti,  and  their  country  into  a 
field  o(  blood  ? 

8.  7%«  Duellist  acts  against  the  most  powerful  and  persuasive 
reasons ;  unanswerably  obliging  him  to  abstain  from  this  guilty 
conduct. 

In  the  first  place,  He  most  wickedly  exposes  his  own  life  to  destruC" 
tion.  On  this  subject  I  shall  not  dwell  at  present,  because  I 
expect  to  consider  the  subject  of  suicide  in  the  succeeding  dis- 
course. 

Secondly.  He  wickedly  deserts  the  duties^  which  he  owes  to  his 
family  andfriends.  If  he  hss parents  ;  he  owes  them  reverence; 
gratitude;  strong  affection ;  filial  care  in  sickness,  and  old  age, 
support  if  they  need  it;  and  the  innumerable  consolations,  which 
that  evil  day  so  affectingly  demands,  and  which  none  but  a  child  is 
either  able  or  willing  to  give.  Particularly,  he  owes  them  that 
exQuisite  enjoyment,  which  is  found  in  the  aifectionate,  virtuous, 
ana  amiable,  conduct  of  our  beloved  o&pring.  If  he  has  a  Wift^ 
he  owes  her  all  that  provision  for  her  wants,  and  for  her  comfort; 
the  consolations  in  sickness,  and  in  sorrow ;  the  kindness  and  ten- 
derness; the  faithful  and  affectionate  attention  to  her  happiness  ; 
which  he  has  eneaeed  in  the  marriage  covenant :  a  covenant,  in^ 
volving,  substantially,  the  same  obligations  with  those  of  an  oath. 
If  he  has  Children  ;  he  owes  them  sustenance,  education  in  knowl- 
edge, business,  and  religion;  his  instructions,  and  his  government; 
bis  example,  and  his  prayers.  But  all  these  duties,  required  by 
the  Infinite  Authority  of  God,  and  in  the  two  last  cases  voluntarily 
fkssumed  also  by  himself^  he  basely  deserts ;  and,  by  entering  tl|e 
^14  of  slaughter,  cuts  them  off  from  the  possibility  of  ireceiving, 
and  himself  from  the  power  of  performing,  them.  At  the  saine 
tipie,  he  leaves  them  alt  buried,  through  life,  in  the  hopeless  agoqies 
of  remembering,  and  feeling,  that  he  voluntarily  went  as  qn  ox  tq 
ikfi  sfaughter^  died  as  a  fool  dieth,  and  in  the  combined  perpetra- 
tion of  Suicide  and  Murder,  entered,  without  a  prayer,  and  without 
a  hope  of  forgiveness,  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge, 

iSut  shpuld^e,  (a  thing  which  he  has  no  rjght  to  expect)  sur- 
vive the  conflict;  he  survives  only  to  present  to  his  Pareqtf  a 
iOn,  tQ  his  wife  a  husband,  and  to  his  children  a  father,  blacken- 
e^^  with  the  guilt  of  cold,  deliberates  murder.  In  the  mean  tiqie* 
ka  kiB  (Qinpled  hU  neighbpur  to  the  s^mp  et^ormoui;  siq;  anf 
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entailed  upon  his  family  and  friends,  also,  the  same  tremendoos 
evils. 

Thirdly.  He  does  incalculable  and  irreparable  injuries  to  his 
Ctmnlry.  He  weakens  the  Government  of  his  countrv  by  practi- 
cally adopting  a  principle,  which,  if  right  in  Aim,  would  be  equally 
right  in  all  others  ;  and  which,  if  adopted  by  f  Aem,  would  destroy 
social  order  in  a  moment :  viz.  that  an  individual  is  to  be  his  own 
Judge  m  his  own  came.  He  injures  his  country,  also,  by  robbing 
it  of  the  services  and  life  of  one  of  its  members ;  in  all  probability, 
more  important,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  has  been,  to  its  safety 
and  welfare,  than  those  of  millions,  like  himself.     Finally,  he  in- 

{'ures  his  country  boundlcsslv,  as  well  as  irreparably,  in  contributing 
)y  his  opinions,  and  example,  to  authorize,  extend,  and  perpetuate, 
the  same  baleful  iniquity  in  his  fellow-men. 

REMARKS. 

1.  7%e  observationsy  made  in  this  Discourse,  present  to  us  one  of 
the  strongest  examples  of  human  depravity* 

Life,  to  man,  is  his  all.  On  it  every  thing  is  suspended,  which 
man  can  call  his  own  :  his  enjovments,  his  hopes,  his  usefulness, 
and  his  salvation.  Our  own  life  is  to  us,  therefore,  invaluable. 
As  we  are  most  reasonably  required  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our* 
selves  ^  his  life  ought,  in  our  estimation,  to  possess  the  same  value. 
In  conformity  to  tnese  views,  mankind  have  universally  regarded 
those  who  have  violently  deprived  others  of  life,  with  supreme  ab- 
horrence, and  branded  their  names  with  singular  infamy.  Mur- 
derers have  been  punished,  in  every  age  and  country,  with  the  most 
awful  expressions  of  detestation,  with  the  most  formidable  array  of 
terror,  and  with  the  most  excruciating  means  of  agony.  On  the 
heads  of  murderers,  at  the  same  time,  mankind  have  heaped  curses 
without  bounds.  The  city  of  Refuge ;  nay,  the  Altar  itself,  a 
strone  tower  of  defence  to  every  other  crimmal ;  has  lost  its  hal- 
lowed character,  at  the  approach  of  a  murderer ;  and  emptied  him 
out  of  its  sacred  recesses  mto  the  hands  of  the  Avenger  of  blood. 
God  hath  said,  A  man  that  doeth  violence  to  the  blood  of  any  person^ 
he  shall  Jite  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  stay  him.  In  solemn  response, 
the  world  has  cried,  Amen. 

But  all  these  sentiments,  all  these  rights,  all  the  obligations  of 
this  law,  the  Duellist  has  violated.  Nay,  he  has  violated  them  in 
cold  blood  ;  with  the  deliberation  of  system ;  in  the  season  of  se- 
renity ;  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  closet.  This  violation  he  has 
made  a  part  of  his  creea,  and  settled  purpose  of  his  life ;  a  gov- 
erning rule  of  his  conduct.  All  this  he  has  done  amid  the  various 
advantages  of  birth  and  education ;  under  the  light  of  Science ; 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand ;  and  before  the  altar  of  his  God.  He 
has  done  it  all,  also,  in  the  face  of  arguments,  which  have  com- 
manded the  conviction  of  all  mankind,  except  himself;  and  which 
wouM  have  convinced  Aim,  had  his  mind  been  honestly  open  to 
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the  force  of  argament  His  opinions  have  been  a  thousand  times 
exposed  r  his  arguments  have  been  a  thousand  times  refated* 
Against  him  have  been  arrayed,  in  every  Christian  country,  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  the  solemn 
voice  of  Law,  and  the  Infinitely  awful  command  of  the  Eternal 
God.  With  a  moral  hardihood,  not  often  exampled  even  in  this 
world,  he  encounters  them  all ;  overcomes  them  all;  and  goes  cool- 
ly onward  to  the  work  of  destruction :  as  coolly,  as  if  he  were  only 
performing  a  duty.  How  sinful  must  that  heart  be,  which  can  act 
mthisil^nner! 

3.  Tie  Chvemmeni  of  every  country  is  boundj  indisperuabljff  to 
pttnish  Duelling  with  exemplary  seventy  ;  andy  wherever  death  ha$ 
oeen  the  conseouencej  vnth  death. 

From  the  ooservations  which  have  been  made  in  this  discourse, 
it  is  clear,  that  few  cases  of  murder  occur  among  mankind,  equally 
atrocious,  or  equally  deserving  of  death,  with  that,  which  is  com- 
mitted in  a  duel.  Every  thing,  pertaining  to  this  subject,  also, 
tends  towards  this  issue,  as  regular  and  uniform  means  towards 
their  proper  ends.  The  crime  oeing  as  gross  and  heinous,  as  mur- 
der in  other  cases ;  deserves  the  same  punishment.  It  is,  also,  fieir 
more  dangerous  to  a  community,  than  murder  in  the  customary  ac- 
ceptation. The  persons,  whom  Duelling  especially  threatens,  are, 
in  many  instances,  persons  of  distinction ;  formidable  obstacles  to 
the  ambition  of  Duellists ;  persons,  who  by  their  influence  and  tal- 
ents would  naturally  become  important  instruments  of  the  Public 
good  ;  persons,  against  whom  the  vulgar  assassin  rarely  aims  the 
stroke  of  his  daeger.  At  the  same  time,  the  rava^s  of  Duelling 
are  far  more  widely  extended ;  and  the  number  of  its  victims  is  of 
course  far  more  multiplied. 

The  manner,  in  which  God  has  judged  concerning  this  subject, 
is  awfully  displayed  in  the  following  passage :  If  a  man  smite  any 
person  with  an  instrument  ofiron^  so  that  ne  die}  he  it  a  murderer  ; 
the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death*  And  if  ks  smite  him  with 
throwing  a  stone  wherewith  he  may  disj  and  he  die;  he  is  a  mtir- 
derer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death*  Or  if  he  smite 
him  with  an  hand-weapon  of  wood^  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he 
die  ;  he  is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 
The  reverter  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  murderer ;  when  he 
meeteth  Atm,  he  shall  slay  him.  And  if  kt  thrust  him  of  hatred, 
or  hurl  at  him  by  lying  of  wait,  that  he  die ;  or  in  enmity  smite 
him  with  his  hand,  that  he  die  ;  he  that  smote  him  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death :  for  he  is  a  murderer.  The  Revenger  of  blood  shall 
slay  the  murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him.  Whoso  killeth  any  per^ 
son,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of  witnesses : 
but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person,  to  cause  him 
to  die.  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  which  is  guilty  of  death :  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to 
deathf    And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  htm  that  is  jki  to 


iki  tUjf  ^  hii  r€fug€j  thai  he  shnUd  eeme  ugam  to  4meU  tn  ths 
Itmi^  until  the  duiih  of  the  high  priest.  So  ye  shall  not  pollute 
Ae  land,  wherein  ye  are :  for  blood  ii  deJUeth  the  land ;  and  the 
tsmd  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood,  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the 
hlood  of  him  that  shed  it.  Defile  not,  therefore^  the  land  which  ye 
shall  mhabit,  wherein  I  dMell:  for  I,  JsaoVAa,  dwell  among  the 
children  of  IsraeU 
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GlH£  next  violation  of  this  Command,  which  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  consider,  is  Suicide^  or  Self-Murder.  In  examining  this 
subject  I  shall, 

I.  Consider  the  principal  arguments^  ^rged  in  Jusiification  ofSui' 
cide :  and, 

II.  Shall  allege  several  Proofs  of  its  Criminality. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  supposed  to  justify  Suicide,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  are  two,  totally  distinct  classes  of  mankind,  by 
which  this  crime  is  committed :  those  who  are  labouring  under  the 
disease  of  melancholy,  or  that  of  derangement ;  and  those,  who 
act,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the  full  possession  of  then*  faculties. 
In  the  former  of  these  classes  the  mental  powers  ate  so  much  dis- 
ordered, as  gready  to  change,  if  not  absolutely  to  annihilate,  the 
criminality.     The  latter  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  in  the  same  sense 
as  of  any  other.     To  the  former  class,  it  is  obvious,  arguments  on 
this  or  any  other  topic  can  be  of  no  use ;  if  addressed  to  them 
while  under  the  influence  of  these  infirmities.     An  habitual  con- 
viction of  the  turpitude  of  this  crime,  established  in  their  minds, 
when  possessed  of  their  full  strength  and  soundness,  may,  indeed, 
and  not  improbably,  so  far  influence  them,  as  to  prevent  this  terri- 
ble catastrophe.     In  their  diseased  state,  such  of  them,  as  have 
fellen  under  my  observation,  have  been  incapable  of  bein^  con- 
trolled by  the  force  of  argument.     The  observations,  which  I 
shall  maKe  concerning  this  subject,  will,  therefore,  be  direct^  to 
those  of  the  latter  class :  to  men,  who,  in  the  full  possession  of 
their  reason,  firom  sudden  passion,  fix)m  disappointment  in  the 
pursuit  of  some  darling  object;  such  as  Fame,  Power,  'Wealthi 
^  Pleasure ;  the  loss  of  some  important  enjoyment ;  the  suffer- 
ance of  some  severe  disgrace ;  or  the  dread  of  some  expected 
evil ,  put  an  end  to  their  lives.     These  men,  though  acting  thus 
irrationally  under  the  pressure  of  violent  feeling,  may  yet  be  rea* 
soned  witn  in  their  cooler  moments.     In  these  moments  a  convic- 
tion may,  perhaps,  be  wrought,  and  principles  established  in  their 
mnds,  which  may  control  the  distempered  thoughts,  and  prevent 
the  dangerous  decisions,  too  naturally  springing  up  in  seasons  of 
violent  agitation.  ^ 
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The  general  doctrine,  insisted  on  hy  Mr.  Biam^  the  only  wriler 
whom  I  shall  attempt  to  answer,  or  wmm  I  consider  as  having  any 
claim'  to  answer,  on  this  subject,  b,  ikat  mmi  hat  a  rimlu  to  iupoH 
of  his  omn  life.  This  he  asserts  in  various  ibrms  of  expression ; 
all  of  them  contributing  to  show,  that  he  considered  this  riffht,  as 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  individuaL  In- 
deed, if  such  a  right  exists ;  the  exercise  of  it  cannot  be  limited 
in  any  odier  manner ;  unless  the  limitation  be  directly  expressed 
by  Hun,  who  alone  can  give,  or  limit,  the  right.  But  no  such 
limitation  has  been  expressed  by  Him.  In  the  Scriptures  this  is 
not  even  alluded  to ;  and,  whatever  proof  the  Light  of  Nature 
may  furnish,  that  God  has  given  us  this  right,  there  cannot  be  a 
pretence,  that  it  discovers  to  us  any  such  limitation.  Tlie  rieht 
itself,  therefore,  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  every  man's  Jing- 
ment ;  or,  what  will  in  this  case  be  exacdy  Uie  same,  accoiduig  to 
every  man's  pleasure. 

But  where  is  the  proof,  that  God  has  given  ihis  ririit  to  man- 
kind f  The  arguments,  which  Mr.  Hunu  adduces  to  mis  purpose^ 
are  chiefly  the  following. 

1.  That  w€  were  created  for  the  end  of  effectuating  oar  oam  m- 
joyment  in  the  present  l^e.  ^^Men,''  he  says,  "are  intrusted  to 
their  own  judgment  and  discretion,  and  may  employ  every  fieunil^, 
with  which  they  are  endowed,  to  provide  for  their  ease,  happiness, 
or  preservation." 

In  a  former  discourse  I  have  explained  the  end,  for  which  man 
was  made ;  and  have,  1  trust,  satisfactorily  proved,  that  man  wot 
created  to  glorify  his  Maker  hy  knowings  reverencing,  lovingj  senh 
ingy  and  enjoj/ingy  him  for  ever.  The  accomplishment  of  wis  end 
in  the  Creation  of  Man  I  have,  unless  1  have  been  deceived, 
shown  to  be  in  the  highest  decree  honourable  to  God,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  productive  of  happiness  to  man.  That  this  end, 
whether  the  real  end,  for  which  man  was  created,  or  not,  is  incom- 
parably nobler,  better,  and  more  worthy  of  God,  than  the  end 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  which  is  no  other  than  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  of  sense  in  this  world,  cannot  be  denied.  No  more 
can  it  be  denied,  that  of  the  ends,  which  were  capable  of  being 
answered  by  the  creation  of  man,  God  selected  that,  which  was 
noblest,  best,  and  most  worthy  of  His  character;  unless  it  be  also 
denied,  not  only  that  He  is  Infinitely  Wise  and  Good,  but  that  He 
is  Wise  and  Good  at  all.  As,  therefore,  there  are  ends,  for  which 
man  might  be  created,  nobler,  and  better,  than  that  alleged  by  Mr. 
Hume  /  as  one,  Infinitely  nobler,  and  better,  has  been  pointea  out ; 
it  is  certain,  that  that,  proposed  by  him,  is  not  the  true  end  of  the 
creation  of  man. 

Besides ;  the  enjojonent  of  this  pleasure  in  the  manner,  exhibit- 
ed by  Mr.  Hume  mmself,  is  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  vir- 
tue in  man ;  and  much  more  with  the  existence  of  perfect  virtue. 
But  to  be  virtuous  is  to  render  more  honour  to  our  Creator,  to  be 
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■lore  conformed  to  His  pleasure,  and  to  enjoy  more  happiness, 
tkan  is  possible,  if  we  are  destitute  of  virtue.  To  be  perfectly 
virtuous  IS  to  render  the  highest  honour  to  our  Creator ;  to  be  per- 
fecdy  conformed  to  his  pleasure ;  and  to  be  perfectly  happy.  If, 
then,  God  regarded  either  Himself^  or  us ;  He  did  not  propose,  as 
the  end  of  creating  man,  the  enjoyment  of  the  happmess,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Hume. 

3.  Mr»  Hume  alleges^  as  anothtr  argument  for  this  rights  the  In- 
significance of  human  life.  ^'  In  the  si^t  of  God,"  he  says,  ^^  every 
event  is  alike  important :  and  the  life  of  a  man  is  of  no  greater  im- 
portance to  the  Universe,  than  that  of  an  oyster." 

Our  Saviour  informs  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  men  are  of  more 
value  in  the  sight  of  Chd  than  many  sparrows.  Common  sense  ir- 
resistibly subscribes  to  the  truth  of  this  declaration.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  the  contrary  declaration.  God  unquestionably 
sees  things  as  they  are.  But,  as  unquestionably,  a  mind,  possess- 
ed of  the  powers  of  thought,  volition,  and  motivity  ;  a  mmd,  ca- 
pable of  knowing,  and  in  many  instances  actually  knowing,  lov- 
mg,  serving,  and  glorifying,  its  Creator ;  a  mind,  which  can  ori^- 
ate,  and  diffuse,  important  good  to  its  fellow-creatures ;  a  mmd, 
formed  for  Immortal  being,  and  destined  to. an  endless  improve- 
ment in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  enjoyment ;  is  certainly  oi  more 
value  than  many  oysters.  All  this,  however,  depends  on  the  life 
of  man.  The  life  of  man,  therefore,  is  of  more  value  than  that 
of  an  oyster.  Were  it  not;  parents,  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature 
teaches  us,  might,  in  agreement  with  the  doctrine  of  THogeneSj  and 
other  Cynics,  lawfully  roast,  and  eat,  their  children;  as  lawfolly, 
as  they  mav  now  roast,  and  eat,  oysters.  A  man  of  common 
sense  would  hardly  be  persuaded,  that  Moses^  Paidj  Louis  the 
Good^  the  two  Gustavusesj  Alfred  the  Greaty  and  Washington^  were 
of  no  more  importance  to  the  Universe,  than  oysters.  With  a  view, 
probably,  to  strengthen  this  allegation,  Mr.  Hume  asks,  '^  Where  is 
the  crime  of  turning  a  few  ounces  of  blood  out  of  their  channel  /" 
By  this  question  he  undoubtedly  intends,  that  his  readers  shall  sup- 
pose Suicide  to  be  nothine  more,  than  merely  diverting  the  course 
of  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  If  Mr.  Hume  believed  this ;  he  de- 
served very  little  of  that  reputation,  which  he  has  acquired  for  un- 
derstanding. If  he  did  not  oelieve  it ;  the  question  does  very  litde 
honour  to  nis  candour,  or  sincerity.  It  is  no  crime  to  turn  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  out  of  the  channel.  Often  it  is  a  dutv ;  because 
it  is  the  means  of  preserving,  or  restoring,  health.  M!any  ounces 
of  blood  may  be  thus  diverted  from  their  course ;  and  life  be  not^ 
only  continued,  but  invigorated,  and  prolonged.  In  this  case,  the 
sphere  of  man's  usefulness,  and  duty,  and  comfort,  may  in  this 
world  be  enlarged;  and  his  happness  in  the  world  to  come  secur- 
ed, and  increased.  But  the  destruction  of  human  life,  by  what- 
ever means  it  is  accomplished,  terminates  usefulness,  duty,  and 
comfort,  in  the  present  world ;  and,  if  voluntarily  accomplished. 
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S events  the  existence  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  The 
ffercnce  between  these  things,  as  intended  by  Mr.  Hume,  Is  of 
course  infinite.  The  phraseology,  which  appropriately  expresses 
the  one,  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed,  consistently  with  proprie-' 
ty,  nor  with  eren  vulgar  honesty,  to  denote  the  other. 

S.  T%e  same  writer  argute  tms  right  from  the  Smallness  of  the 
Objects,  and  Accidents,  hy  which  the  life  of  man  is  frequently  de- 
itroyed  fMhouJt  his  concurrence.  ^^  A  hair,''  he  says,  ^*  a  fly,  an  in- 
sect, is  able  to  destroy  this  mighty  being,  whose  life  is  of  such  im- 
portance. Is  it  an  absurdity  then,"  he  asks,  ^<  to  suppose,  timt  hu- 
man prudence  may  lawfully  dispose  of  what  depends  on  such  insig- 
nificant causes  ?'' 

To  this  question  the  reply  is  easy,  and  complete. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  by  a  fly,  an  insect,  or  a  hair,  is 
accomplished,  as  every  man  perfectly  well  knows,  and  as  every 
man  habitually  says,  by  the  immediate  Providence  of  God.  In 
the  case  of  Suicide,  it  is  destroyed  by  the  will  of  man  himself. 
God,  who  eave  life,  has  an  unquestionable  ri^ht  to  take  it  away. 
It  is  yet  to  be  proved,  that  man,  who  has  only  received  it  from 
Qod,  has  a  right  to  destroy  it  without  the  known  permission  of  its 
Author. 

4.  This  assertion  is,  however,  denied  hy  Mr.  Hume  ;  and  he  di- 
rectly declares,  that  Suicide  is  as  absolutely  the  work  of  God,  as  any 
of  those  events,  specified  under  the  preceding  head.  ^  When  I  fall 
upon  my  own  sword ;"  he  says,  *' I  receive  my  death  equally  from 
the  hands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  had  proceedea  from  a  lion,  a  pre- 
cipice, or  a  fever." 

Mr.  Hume  does  not,  in  this  Essay,  any  where,  in  form,  discuss 
the  question,  Whether  man  is  a  moral  agent,  in  such  a  sense,  as  to 
be  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  to  be  deserving  of  praise  or 
blame,  punishment  or  reward.  But  it  is  evident,  that  he  all  along 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  man  is  not  such  an  agent.  Of 
this  he  has  given  very  numerous,  and  very  plain,  indications.  A 
very  clear  and  decisive  one  is  found  in  the  declaration,  which  I  am 
now  considering.  If  man  is  not  such  an  agent ;  ail  the  observa- 
tions in  this  Essay  might  have  been  spared.  For,  plainly,  no  ac- 
tion of  man  could,  in  this  case,  be  or  a  criminal,  because,  it  could 
not  be  of  a  moral,  nature.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  equally  just 
to  censure  a  post,  or  a  wall,  for  falling  upon  a  man,  and  killing 
him,  as  to  censure  an  assassin,  for  producing  the  same  catastrophe 
by  an  act  of  murder.  If  a  man  be  not  such  an  agent ;  all  inqui- 
ries concerning  the  moral  nature  of  his  actions  are  nugatory ;  oe- 
cause  they  are  unmeaning.  Mr.  Hume,  particularly,  ought  never 
to  have  written  the  numerous  things,  which  he  has  so  strenuously 
urged  concerning  right  and  wrong,  in  the  different  parts  of  his 
Works.  Neither  rectitude,  nor  its  opposite,  are  predicable  of 
brutes.  Why?  Because  they  are  not  moral  agents.  If  men  are 
not  moToA  agents;  neither  wouW  these  attributes  ho  any  more  pre- 
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clicable  of  them.  But  if  men  are  moral  agents ;  then  those,  which 
are  called  human  actions,  are  not  in  any  such  sense  the  acts  of  God, 
as  to  prevent  men  from  being  accountable  for  them,  or  to  prevent 
them  from  being  truly  commendable,  and  rewardable,  for  one  class 
of  such  actions,  and  olameworthy,  and  punishable,  for  die  opposite. 
All  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  accordingly  censured,  and  punished, 
such  as  were  guilty  of  one  class  of  these  actions,  and  praised,  and 
rewarded,  sucn  as  performed  the  other.  On  this  foundation  rests 
all  human  intercourse,  and  all  human  discipline.  The  child  is 
punished  at  home,  and  at  school ;  because  he  is  considered  as 
having  done  that  which  is  wrong ;  and  rewarded  in  both,  because 
he  is  considered  as  having  done  that  which  is  right.  On  the  same 
grounds  men  are  discsteemed,  hated,  censured,  and  punished  even 
with  death ;  or  approved,  loved,  applauded,  and  have  their  merit 
acknowledged  by  the  most  ample  reward.  As  this  has  been  the 
universal  conduct  of  men  from  the  beginning;  it  is  a  clear  and 
full  testimony  of  the  views,  entertained  by  tne  human  mind  con- 
cerning this  subject.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  men  can- 
not act  in  any  other  manner.  The  admission  of  the  doctrine,  that 
mankind  are  not  such  agents,  would  ruin  the  world.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  altnough  many  persons  have  thought  proper 
to  assert  this  doctrine,  not  an  individual  among  them  has  ever  been 
found,  who  acted  in  conformitv  to  it :  not  one,  who  did  not  as  bit- 
terly complain  of  what  he  called  wrones,  or  vindicate  as  stren- 
uously what  he  called  his  rights,  as  his  fellow-men.  But,  should  we 
admit  this  argument,  it  will  prove  more,  than  either  we,  or  even 
JIfr.  Humej  may  be  aware  of ;  at  least,  more  than  he  intended.  If 
men  are  not  moral  agents ;  if  their  voluntary  actions  are  merely 
the  acts  of  God ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  equally  with  Suicide, 
their  frauds,  lies,  oppressions,  and  murders,  are  acts  of  God. 
Should  a  swindler  cheat  Mr.  Hume  out  of  his  estate  ;  or  an  assas- 
sin plunge  a  poniard  into  his  bosom ;  it  would,  I  think,  be  a  very 
odd,  a  very  unsatisfactorv,  consolation  to  him,  to  be  told  by  the 
villain,  that  he  ought  to  be  perfectly  contented  with  the  villainy, 
since  it  was  only  an  act  of  his  Creator. 

5.  Another  argument^  mlleged  hy  Mr.  Humtfor  the  right  m  qutt^ 
fton,  if,  that  Smdde  does  not  diiturh  the  Order  of  the  Unherse. 
"  There  is  no  being,"  he  says,  "which  by  ever  so  irregular  an  ac- 
tion can  encroach  upon  the  plan  of  the  Creator's  Providence,  or 
border  the  Universe." 

If  Mr.  Hume  intended  by  this  declaration,  that  God  rules  aK 
things  with  such  an  iinivernd  and  absolute  dominion,  as  t||at  ttoite 
ettn  stay  His  Handy  nor  mw  being  lawfully  say  unto  HtM,  ffitel 
doest  T%ou  ?  as  that  he  will  bring  "  sood  out  of  the  evil,  and  or- 
der Out  of  the  confusion,"  occasioned  by  sin ;  he  has  undoubti^y 
declared,  here,  a  truth  of  high  importance.  Unfortunately  fbr 
him,  however,  this  truth  wiH  conttioute  nothing  to  the  suppott  of 
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iiy  loa 
Atmmrtg^oim^bmt.  Tkt  Smmgit  ^  At  Wk 
knne  ^tkxumiedgtdf  cqadlf  widi  the  Grccfa  and  Mmmamij  that  Re* 
vcmce  aad  Gntttade  were  dae  to  their  Gods;  aai  Ail  IA9  re- 
waiiJ  of  Bcn  jm6Dtj  trath,  aad  hindarai,  to  thev  fdkMr-awn. 
Jkr.  /baic  faiaudf  woaU  aot  du«  to  ajr,  that  God  does  aot  knre 
these  things;  oor  that  ha  does  aocieqare  thenofhii  creatnres, 


aajr  mofe  than  He  loves,  aad  lequires,  inpie^,  iaoatitiide,  injus- 
tice, fiilsebood,  and  croekj.  He  woaU  noc  «r,  mat  God  at  all 
lores,  or  reqoires,  the  tUn^  last  mentioiied.    Loose  as  Us  appre- 


coDcemiog  Religion  aad  Morality  were,  he  would  not  say, 
that  God  does  not  hate  the  crimes,  whicn  I  hare  specified ;  nor 
that  He  has  not  forbidden  them  to  mankind.  He  would  not  say, 
that  these  crimes  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  eoualfy 
pleasing  to  Him  as  actions  of  his  Intelligent  Creatures,  wiOi  the 
virtues,  mentioned  above. 

But  all  this  he  must  say,  in  (Mxkr  to  make  this  allegation  an  ar- 
gument to  his  purpose. 

If  no  action  of  any  being  can  be  so  irresiilar,  as  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Preceptive  Will  of  God ;  then  it  wiU  follow,  that  impiety, 
ingratitude,  profianencss,  atheism,  fraud,  lying,  oppression,  mjus- 
tice,  adultery,  rape,  and  murder,  are  equally  agreeable  to  the  Crea- 
tor with  impiety,  iustice,  truths  benevolence,  purity,  and  mercy. 
Then  it  will  follow  also,  that  God  is  wholly  indifferent  to  all 
these  objects ;  and  that  all,  which  is  mAnt  by  right  and  wrong, 
holds  exactly  the  same  place  in  His  estimation,  and  pleasure. 
In  other  words,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Creator  of  the  Universe 
is  wholly  regardless  of  the  moral  character  smd  conduct  of  His 
creatures^ 

6.  Jifr.  //time  tnm<«,  thai  Suicide  does  no  harm  to  Societv;  or^  at 
ihe  leoMt^  thatf  a$  iy  cutting  off  his  life  in  this  manner  he  omj/  ceases 
io  do  good^  Ac  does  the  least  stifposahle  harm  to  Sodett^, 
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To  this  I  ans-wer,  that  if  he  has  friends  ;  he  compels  them  to 
lament  his  death,  with  views  peculiarly  distressing  bv  their  per- 
plexity, and  with  feelings  of  a^ony  and  despair.  Perhaps  no 
object,  unless  the  person,  who  is  cut  ofl'  in  tne  unrepentea  guilt 
of  murdering  another,  is  regarded  with  more  painful  emotions, 
than  a  beloved  friend,  who  has  voluntarily  terminated  his  own 
life.  The  minds  of  those,  whom  he  leaves  behind  him,  sink  un- 
der the  remembrance  of  what  he  has  done  in  this  world,  and  trem- 
ble to  follow  him  to  another.  Keen  indeed  must  be  the  edge  of 
that  distress,  which  finds  its  only  consolation,  and  its  only  hope, 
in  the  doubting  belief,  perhaps  in  the  faint  conjecture,  that  the 
friend,  whom  it  deplores,  was  hurried  out  of  life  by  the  impulse  of 
delirium. 

If  the  Suicide  had  a  family^  he  has  robbed  them  of  all  that  ad- 
vice, consolation,  sympathy,  and  those  kind  offices  universally, 
which  he  owed  to  them  in  a  peculiar  manner.  All  these  he  has 
vowed  to  his  Wife.  God  has  made  it  his  duty  to  render  them  to 
his  Children.  To  both,  also,  he  is  bound  by  the  same  obligations 
to  furnish  support.  This,  perhaps,  he  may  have  provided.  If  he 
has ;  he  has  still  robbed  his  children  of  that  parental  instruction, 
government,  habituation,  and  example,  which,  together,  constitute, 
in  most  cases,  far  the  most  arduous,  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  useful,  labour  of  man ;  and  the  chief  duty,  which,  ordinarily, 
he  has  it  in  his  power  ever  to  perform. 

Society  at  large  he  robs  of  one  of  its  members ;  and  of  all  the 
duties  wnich  that  member  owed  to  society. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  presented  to  all  these  an  Example, 
which  if  followed  by  them,  would  destroy,  at  once,  the  family,  the 
community,  and  the  world.  Yet,  if  he  has  acted  right,  it  would 
be  equally  right  for  them  to  follow  him.  No  rule  can  be  formed 
concerning  this  subject,  but  an  universal  one.  Mr.  Hume  has  made 
it  such.  If  his  rule  be  right,  then ;  by  merely  adhering  to  recti- 
tude, the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world  may  exterminate  the 
race  of  man  in  a  moment.     But, 

7.  Mr.  Hume,  supposing  that  men  wotdd  not  make  use  of  this 
rights  unless  in  circumstances  of  distress j  considers  This,  at  least, 
as  a  justifying  cause  for  Suicide. 

"  Most  people,  *'  he  says,  "  who  lie  under  any  temptation  to 
abandon  existence,'  are  in  some  such  situation  ;  that  is,  in  age,  or 
under  infirmities ;  incapable  of  promoting  the  interest  of  Society ; 
a  burden  to  it ;  or  afflicted  in  some  manner  or  other.'' 

On  this  subject  I  observe, 

.  First.  That  this  situation,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  one,  in  which  Crod 
hy  His  Providence  has  placed  the  man.  It  is,  therefore,  a  situa- 
tion, of  which  we  cannot  reasonably,  or  lawfully,  complain ;  unless 
we  can  lawfully,  and  reasonably,  complain  of  the  Dispensations 
of  God. 
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Secondly.  li  isa  ntuatioHj  in  which,  if  we  perform  our  duijfj  we 
mmy  glorify  our  Maker,  by  voluniarilt/  fulflling  such  designs,  as  In- 
finite  Wi$dom  and  Goodness  has  thought  proper  to  accomplish  iy 
our  instrumentality,  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  accomplish,  ft 
may  be  said,  that,  should  we  put  an  end  to  our  lives,  God  will  still 
be  gloried.  I  grant  it.  But  we  shall  not  be  voluntary  instru- 
ments of  his  Glory.  This  is  our  duty,  and  our  only  duty.  If 
this,  then,  be  not  dione ;  our  whole  duty  is  left  undone.  If  we  re- 
fuse to  do  this  duty ;  we  refuse  to  obey  the  will  of  oar  Maker, 
rebel  aeainst  His  government,  and  voluntarily  oppose  his  de- 
sirns.  This  is  sin ;  and  the  only  sin.  What  the  duties  are,  to 
which  we  are  called  in  cases  oi  afiliction,  common  sense,  even 
without  the  aid  of  Revelation,  might,  one  would  think,  determine 
with  no  great  difficulty.  They  are  obviously  the  duties  of  sub- 
mission, dependence,  patience,  and  fortitude ;  prayer  for  our  sup- 
port, and  deliverance ;  and  such  efforts  for  this  end ;  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  here  specified.  By  this  character,  God  is 
as  really,  and  certainly  glorified,  as  by  any  other,  which  man  can 
exhibit.  It  scarcely  needs  tlie  aid  of  Revelation  to  discern,  that 
submission  to  God  must  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  him.  But 
if  we  put  an  end  to  our  lives,  because  we  arc  afflicted ;  we  de- 
clare, in  the  decisive  language  of  action,  that  we  will  not,  or  can- 
not, bear  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  lay  upon  us.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  we  declare,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  his  dispensations : 
in  the  latter,  we  moreover  declare,  that  the  burdens,  which 
he  lays  upon  us,  are  such,  as  we  cannot,  and  therefore  such  as 
we  ought  not  to  endure  :  of  course,  that  they  are  oppressive,  and 
unjust. 

Thirdly.   The  Case  is  falsely  stated  by  Mr,  Flume, 

There  is  no  situation,  which  is  intolerable,  except  those,  by 
which  life  is  brought  to  an  end  without  our  intervention  :  and  these 
are  incapable  of  being  referred  to  the  case  in  hand.  In  every 
other  case,  we  can  sustain  our  afflictions,  if  we  please.  That  it  is 
our  duty  to  sustain  them,  and  to  sustain  them  willingly,  cannot  be 
denied,  unless  by  him,  who  also  denies,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  obey 
God  in  any  case. 

Fourthly.  The  position  of  Mr,  Hume^  that  toe  are  weless  to  So- 
ciety, in  any  situation,  in  which  we  can  become  guilty  of  Suicide,  is 
also  false. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  I  all  along  except  cases  of  Melan- 
choly and  Delirium.  It  is  however  true,  that  even  in  these  cases 
no  man  can  know,  that  he  will  not,  at  some  future  time,  be  useful 
to  his  fellow-men.  In  every  other  case,  a  man,  possessed  of  the 
power  of  contriving  and  executing  hia  own  destruction,  may  be, 
and  can  know  that  he  may  be,  useful  to  the  world.  1  can  think  of 
no  case,  more  favourable  to  the  positioB  of  Mr.  Hume,  than  that  oi 
a  person,  confined  for  a  long  period  to  his  bed ;  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly termed,  bed-rid,     A  man,  even  in  this  situation,  may,  if  he 
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pleases,  be  extensively  usefiil.  The  patience,  fortitude,  and  piety, 
with  which  he  may  sustain  this  trying  affliction,  may  be  among 
the  most  edifying,  and  persuasive,  proofs  of  the  reality,  pow- 
er, and  excellence,  of  the  religion  which  he  professes,  ana  the 
efficacious  means  of  conversion,  and  salvation,  to  multitudes.  Mr* 
HwTu  himself  says,  that  the  damnation  of  one  man  is  an  infinitely 
greater  evil,  than  the  subversion  of  a  thousand  millions  of  king- 
doms.'' This  evil,  the  man,  who  is  bed-rid,  may  prevent  wim 
regard  to  himself,  and  with  regard  to  others ;  and  may  also  be 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  contrary  inestimable  good.  It 
cannot  be  said,  that  such  a  man  is  useless.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  a  false  supposition,  that  a  man  can  be  useless,  who  acts  as  he 
ought,  or,  in  other  words,  docs  liis  tliity  in  any  situation,  in  which 
God  is  pleased  to  place  him.  God  docs  nothing  in  vain.  Still 
less  cinx  it  be  supposed,  that  he  places  an  Intelligent  being  in 
any  situation,  in  wnich  his  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will  must  be 
useless. 

Fifthly.  Neither  is  it  true,  that  any  man  is  necessarily  a  burden  to 
Society* 

A  vicious  man  is,  I  acknowledge,  often  such  a  burden.  But  he 
is  not  necessarily  vicious.  His  sloth,  prodigality,  insincerity, 
profanencss,  falsehood,  fraud,  cruelty,  or  whatever  vice  he  may 
be  guilty  of,  is  wholly  the  result  of  his  own  choice.  The  mo- 
ment he  renounces  these  evils,  he  will  become  not  a  burden,  but 
a  blessing. 

A  virtuous  man  may  become  unable  to  support  himself;  may 
be  incurably  sick,  or  hopelessly  bereft  of  his  most  useful  faculties; 
and  in  cither  of  these  situations  may  be  esteemed  a  burden  to  So« 
ciety  by  the  lazy,  the  covetous,  and  the  unfeeling.  But  he  will 
be  esteemed  such  by  no  virtuous  man.  Ho,  who  remembers,  that 
ministrations  of  kindness  to  the  least  of  Christ'* s  brethren  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  oiTerings  to  himself,  will  never,  unless  in  some  unhappy 
moment  of  sloth,  or  worldliness,  think  the  performance  of  it  bur- 
densome. Christ  has  informed  his  disciples,  that  the  poor  they 
will  always  liave  with  them*  On  His  part  the  legacy  was  not  un- 
kind :  to  us,  it  is  obviously  a  blessing.  Nothing  more  enlarges 
the  heart,  refines  the  aflfections,  or  improves  the  character,  than 
kindness,  freely  rendered  to  the  afflicted.  Nothing  more  excites 
a  spirit  of  dej^endence  on  God ;  or  awakens  gratitude  for  his  bless- 
ings to  us  ;  or  expands  the  feelings  of  benevolent  sympathy  ;  or 
endears  to  us  our  fellow-men,  particularly  our  fellow-christians ; 
or  assimilues  our  disposition  to  that  of  the  Redeemer.  He  to 
whom,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  mankind  are  indebted  for 
these  benefits,  cannot  be  a  burden  to  Society. 

I  have  now  reviewed  every  argument  of  Mr,  Hume,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  merits  an  answer:  and  his  ar^ments,  so  far  as  I  know, 
are  all,  of  any  importance,  which  have  been  hitherto  alleged  in 
favour  of  Suicide.     I  shall  only  add  one  observation  to  thofic^ 
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which  I  have  already  made  under  this  head«  It  is  this :  All  the  cfu- 
fresses,  almost j  which  ghe  birth  to  this  wanton  destruction  of  hufnan 
liff^  art  the  mere  effects  of  predominant  wickedness  in  the  mind  of 
the  Suicide.  Losses  at  (he  gaming-table,  disappointments  of  am- 
bition, mortified  avarice,  wounded  pride,  and  frustrated  hopes  of 
sensuality,  arc  usually  the  immediate  sources  of  this  crime.  In- 
stead of  killing  himself  for  such  reasons  as  these,  the  true  interest 
of  the  imhappy  man  demands  of  him,  with  Infinite  force,  that  he 
should  live,  repent,  and  refoim. 

II.  I  shall  now  allege  several  Proofs  of  the  Criminality  of  SfiiciJe, 
in  addition  to  those,  which  have,  been  unavoidably  specified  in  an- 
swering the  arguments  of  Mr,  Hume,     Of  these,  the 

1 .  Which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  Text, 

In  the  first  discourse  from  this  passage  it  was  observed,  that 
the  command,  which  it  contains,  is  expressed  in  the  most  abso- 
lute manner,  Thou  shalt  not  kill;  that  to  kill  is  the  thing  forbid- 
den, and  by  the  words  is  forbidden  in  all  cases  whatever ;  that 
the  words  were  chosen  by  God  Himself,  and  binds  us,  therefore, 
with  Infinite  Authority;  ond  that  man  cannot  lawfully  originate  an 
exception,  nor  in  any  other  manner  limit  their  import.  These 
obscn'ations,  it  is  presumed,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  true.  But 
if  they  arc  tnio,  the  text  forbids  Suicide  in  the  most  absolute 
manner. 

Mr,  Hume  indeed  obser\*es,  that  the  law  of  Moses  is  abolished, 
except  so  far  as  It  is  established  by  the  Law  of  jVuture,  A  Chris- 
tian will  probably  be  satisfied  of  the  Authority  of  the  Decalogue, 
without  this  condition  ;  zchrn  he  finds  it  exprrssh/  established  by 
Christ, 

2.  In  addition  to  this  di'clsivc  proof;  a  proof  so  drribive,  as  to 
need  no  addition  ;  I  observe,  that  the  Suicide  hurries  himself  to  the 
judgment  in  the  commission  of  a  gross  rrlmc^  of  which  he  cantiot 
repent.  If  wo  should  even  allow,  that  the  criminality  of  this  act 
was  not  capable  of  being  proved,  so  far  as  the  act  itself  only  is 
concerned  ;  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he,  zvho  commits  it,  is,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  uncertain  whether  it  be  lairful,  or  not,  'i'o 
abstain  from  it,  he  at  the  same  time,  knows  to  be  lawful.  In 
this  case,  to  commit  Suicide  is  a  gross  sin ;  because  the  perpe- 
trator refuses  to  do  that,  which  he  knows  to  be  right ;  and  does 
that,  of  whose  rectitude  he  has  no  assurance. 

Further.  J^o  person,  who  thus  puts  an  end  to  his  life^  is  assured 
(hat  his  salvation,  independently  of  this  ffc^  is  secured.  Of  rour.'se, 
even  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  he  puts  his  eternity  at 
hazard ;  and  ventures,  in  an  inexcusable  and  di*eadful  manner, 
upon  pei-dition. 

Finally.  There  arcy  to  say  the  least,  strong,  and  hitherto  unan- 
swered, reasons  to  prove  Suicide  a  crime  ;  and  that,  of  enormous 
magnitude. 
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These  reasons  will  never  be  answered.  It  will  always  be  true 
that  there  are  important  ends  to  be  accomplished  by  every  man 
during  the  whole  period,  through  which  his  life  would  extend,  did 
he  not  lav  violent  hands  on  himself.  These  ends  are  constituted, 
and  set  before  him,  by  God  Himself.  In  refusing  to  accomplish 
them,  the  Suicide  violates  the  highest  obligations,  under  whicn  be 
is,  or  can  be  placed.  He  is,  according  to  the  supposition,  in  af- 
fliction. This  affliction  both  reason  and  Revelation  declare  to  be 
sent  by  his  Creator.  It  is  sent  for  the  very  purpose  of  amending 
his  character ;  awakening  in  him  patience  and  submission ;  faith 
and  fortitude,  enabling  him  to  feel  his  dependence  \  softening  his 
heart  with  tenderness  towards  his  fellow-creatures ;  exciting  in 
him  a  spirit  of  universal  obedience  ;  and,  thus,  preparing  him  for 
endless  life.  I  need  not  say,  that  these  designs,  on  the  part  of 
God,  are  pre-eminently  benevolent ;  nor  that  in  refusing  to  ac- 
complish tncm,  nor  that  in  sinning  against  GoJL,  in  this  manner,  Ae 
supremely  wrongs  his  own  soul. 

Human  life  is  plainly  intended  by  the  Creator  to  be  a  mere 
course  of  duty  and  obedience.  This  is  the  direct  appointment  of 
the  Creator.  To  wish  to  frustrate,  or  reverse,  this  appointment, 
much  more  to  attempt  the  frustration,  or  reversion,  of  it  by  overt 
acts,  is  sinful  of  course.  How  sinful,  then,  must  be  this  violent  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  Divine  Will ! 

But  the  Suicide  cuts  himself  off  from  every  opportunity,  from  the 
very  possibility,  of  repenting  of  these  multiplieu  crimes.  Hurried 
into  eternity  by  his  own  hand,  he  appears  before  the  bar  of  God, 
with  all  his  guilt  upon  his  head.  Should  it  be  said,  that  he  may 
secure  himself  an  opportunity  of  repentance  by  a  gradual  death ; 
I  answer ;  that  neither  the  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  destroys 
his  life,  nor  the  views  which  God  cannot  but  entertain  of  this  violent 
act  of  rebellion,  furnish  him  with  any  hope,  that  he  will  become 
penitent. 

3.  Tkt  Scriptures  expressly  forbid  its  voluntarily  to  sink  under  an^ 
affliction* 

My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord,  neither  faini 
when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him. 

Christ  has  said  to  all  his  disciples,  In  the  world  ue  shall  have 
tribulation*  But  he  has  most  benevolently  subjoined,  in  me  y€  shall 
have  peace  :  that  is,  peace,  awakened  in  the  midst  of  your  auc- 
tions, or  flowing  from  them,  as  a  regular  consequence  of  your  sub- 
mission  and  sanctification.  Accordingly  St.  Paid  declares  that, 
Although  no  affliction  is  for  the  present  joyous^  but  all  are  grievous  ^ 
yet  nevertheless  they  afterwards  yield  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righte^ 
eueness. 

In  these  passages  we  are  re<]|uiied,  oncanditionally,  to  sustain  our 
afflictions  with  submission,  patience,  and  fortitude.  This  command 
we  cannot  disobey,  even  in  thoi^t,  without  sin ;  much  less  in  so 
vident  an  act  of  opposition.    Suicide  is  the  result,  not  only  of  a 
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total  want  of  subnussion,  but  of  direct  and  violent  hostility  against 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  a  declaration,  that  we  will  not  endure  the 
chastening  of  God;  and  that  the  afllictions,  with  which  He  is  pleased 
to  visit  us,  are  intolerable  ;  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  unreason- 
able, and  unrighteous  specimens  of  oppression  in  His  administra- 
tions. No  charge  can  oe  more  obviously  blasphemous,  than  this; 
more  unsuitcd  to  the  character  of  the  Creator ;  or  more  unbe- 
coming the  mouth  of  a  creature. 

4.  The  Suicide  is  always  bound  to  prolong  his  life,  by  personal 
Duties,  which  are  indispensable. 

He  is  bound  to  secure  his  own  salvation.  He  is  bound  to  provide 
for  his  family.  If  he  performs  not  these  so  long  as  they  need  them, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  in  his  power,  he  denies  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
tlum  an  mpdeL  He  is  bound  to  train  up  his  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  He  is  bound  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness and  salvation  of  those  around  him ;  and,  generally,  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Universally,  whatever  is  his  situation,  he  may,  if  he 
lives,  do  good  to  himself,  and  to  mankind :  and  this  ^ood  he  is 
bound  to  do,  so  long  as  God  is  pleased  to  spare  his  life.  When 
he  destroys  himself;  he  is  guilty  of  gross  rebellion  against  God  in 
refusing  to  perform  these  duties. 

5.  The.  Scriptures  never  exhibit  Suicide  as  the  conduct  of  any,  but 
very  wicked  men. 

Job,  Davids  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  and  his  three  Companions; 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  ;  underwent  afflictions,  incomparably  more 
severe  than  those,  for  which  the  Suicide  destroys  nis  life.  Yet 
neither  of  these  thought  it  proper  voluntarily  to  terminate  his  own 
life.  Daniel  and  his  Companions,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  were, 
in  most  instances,  however,  destined  to  a  violent  and  scandalous 
death :  one  of  the  very  cases  which  Mr.  Hume  has  selected,  to 
show  the  lawfulness  of  suicide.  This  they  perfectly  well  knew ; 
but  not  one  of  them  appears  to  have  thougnt  of  preventing  the 
pain  and  disgrace  by  laying  violent  hands  on  himself.  This  case 
is  plainly  an  extreme  one.  None  can  be  more  so.  Yet  the  per- 
fect piety  of  Christ,  and  the  exemplai'y  piety  of  these  virtuous 
men,  instead  of  dictating  this  desperate  course  of  conduct  to  them^ 
taught  them,  severally,  to  wait  with  humble  resignation  for  the 
Will  of  God,  and  patiently  to  receive  their  destiny  from  his  hand. 
The  example  of  these  persons  will  be  followed  by  every  virtuous 
man. 

Saul,  an  open  rebel  against  his  Maker,  and  the  intentional  mur- 
derer of  Dajyid  and  Jonathan  ;  Ahithophd,  a  traitor  to  his  lawful 
sovereign ;  and  Jxtdas,  a  traitor  to  his  Kedeemer ;  were  Suicides. 
This  conduct  in  them  was  the  result  of  their  dispositions ;  the 

f product  of  such  principles,  as  controlled  these  abandoned  men. 
t  is,  therefore,  rationally  argued,  that  Suicide,  in  the  view  of 
the  Divine  Mind,  is  the  moral  conseauence  of  the  worst  principles 
#nly.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  Virtue  in  the 
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Evangelical  Sense  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  perpetration  of 
this  act ;  and  absolutely  forbids  the  voluntary  destruction  of  our 
own  lives.  He,  who  meditates  the  voluntary  termination  of  his 
own  life,  ought  solemnly  to  remember,  that  he  is  indulging  a  S{Nrit 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of  Christ,  and  strongly  assunilated 
to  that  of  Sati/,  Akithophel,  and  Judas, 
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SIXTH    COltllANDMEMT. — ^DBUKKCNNESS. 


'EfmrnuAWi  v.  ISj-^-Amd  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  it  exeest. 

In  the  preceding  discourses  I  have  considered  several  methods^ 
in  which  life  ii  destroj/ed,  in  opposition  to  the  Sixth  Command  of  the 
Decalogut.  In  this  discourse  I  shall  make  some  observations 
concerning  another  of  these  methods;  viz.  Drunkenness. 

Drunkenness  is  nearly  allied  to  Suicide.  It  is  equally  certain 
means  of  shortening  life.  The  principal  difference,  so  far  as  the 
termination  of  life  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  mode.  What  is  ap- 
propriately called  Suicide,  is  a  sudden^  or  immediatej  termination 
of  Ufe.  Drunkenness  brings  it  gradtmlly  to  an  end.  The  de- 
struction, in  both  cases,  is  equally  certain ;  and  not  materially 
different  in  the  degree  of  turpitude.  In  many  instances,  indeed, 
this  catastrophe  is  brought  to  pass  at  least  as  suddenly  by  drunk- 
enness, as  by  Suicide.  There  is,  also,  another  difference  between 
these  crimes.  The  Suicide  intends  directly  to  destroy  his  life, 
and  makes  this  his  prime  purpose.  The  Drunkard  thinks  of 
nothinjg  less.  The  prime  object  in  his  view  is  the  gratification  of 
his  relish  for  strong  drink,  united  with  that  bewildered  elevation 
of  spirits,  which  he  feels  in  the  hour  of  intoxication. 

In  the  text  we  are  expressly,  and  universally,  forbidden  to 
commit  this  sin.  The  penalty,  incurred  by  the  commission,  is  as 
expressly  declared  in  1  Cor.  vi.  10:  where  it  is  said,  that  DrwnA:- 
ards  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  threatening  we 
are  not  indeed  to  consider  as  absolute,  any  more  than  others,  ex- 
pressed in  a  similar  manner.  Undoubtedly,  no  person,  who  en- 
ters eternity  in  the  character  of  a  drunkard,  will  inherit  the  kingdom 
ef  God.  But  I  know  of  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  he,  w^ho  though 
once  a  drunkard,  has  become  a  penitent,  will  not  be  accepted. 

This  interesting  subject  I  design  to  consider  at  large  under  the 
following  heads. 

I.  The  Nature  ; 

II.  The  Causes  ; 

HI.  The  Evils  ;  of  Drunkenness  ;  and, 
IV.   The  Means  ;  of  avoiding  it. 

I.  I  shall  make  afev)  observations  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
sin* 

^  Drunkenness  is  that  singular  state  of  man,  in  which  he  loses, 
cither  partially,  or  wholly,  the  use  of  his  bodily  and  mental  pow- 
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era,  under  the  openttion  of  ipirituous  drink,  ophmi,  or  other  means 
of  intoxication. 

Drunkenness  is  either  occatunuUf  or  habiivalm 

Occaiional  Drunkenness  exists  only  in  irregular,  separate,  loli* 
tary,  or  even  siiigle  instances  ;  and  is  produced  sometimes  by  de- 
sign, and  sometimes  by  accident. 

Habitual  Drunkenness  is  a  frequent,  and  usually  a  regular,  Hi* 
toxication  ;  occasioned  by  that  increased  and  peculiar  love  of 
strone  drink,  which  is  generated  by  Occasional  drunkenness. 

Habitual  Drunkenness  will  be  the  principal  subject  of  this  dis- 
course. It  will  only  be  necessary  to  reni||k  concerning  Occasion^ 
al  Drunkenness,  that  all  the  observations,  almost,  concerning  Ha- 
bitual Drunkenness,  will  be  applicable  to  it,  althou^  in  an  infe- 
rior degree ;  and  that,  wherever  the  subject  shall  appear  to  de- 
mand any  serious  discriminations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  them 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion. 

II.  The  Causes  of  ikis  Sin^  by  which  I  intend  not  the  immedi- 
ate, and  properly  efficient,  causes ;  such  as  those  already  men- 
tioned :  but  those,  which,  although  more  remote,  are  yet  deeply 
concerned  in  the  production  of  it ;  are  principally  the  followring* 

1.  Example* 

By  this  1  intend,  that  we  gradually  acquire  a  habit  of  Drunk- 
enness, by  seeing  others  drink ;  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, catching  the  practice  merely  from  the  fact,  that  we  often 
witness  it  in  others.  Wherever  the  character  of  those,  who  set 
the  example,  is  the  object  of  particular  affection,  esteem,  or  re- 
verence, the  influence  of  the  example  b^omcs  propwtionallv  great 
and  dangerous.  Parents,  in  this  manner,  become  peculiarly,  and 
other  relations  and  friends  generally,  powerful  means  of  seduction; 
and  ruin  to  their  children,  and  other  relatives.  In  this  case  I  sup- 
pose nothing  but  the  example,  and  the  veneration,  and  endear- 
ment, by  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  produce  the  corruption  of 
those,  to  whom  it  is  exhibited.  ^ 

2.  Frequenting  those  places,  where  strong  drink  is  amvetiimil^ 
obtained. 

A  Tavern,  especially  a  vulgar  one,  or  a  dram-shop,  or  |n  ale- 
house, newly  opened,  usually  exhibits  strongly,  as  w^U  as  clear- 
ly, the  efficacy  of  this  cause.  Each  of  them  soon  begins  to  attract 
its  train  of  drinking  customers  ;  and  within  a  moderate  period  be- 
comes surrounded  by  its  circle  of  drunkards.  There  is  scarcely  a 
greater  nuisance  to  society,  than  houses  of  this  nature;  in  which 
spirituous  liquors  are  sold,  in  small  quantities,  to  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants.  Millions  of  the  human  race  have  in  these  baleful 
haunts  taken  the  first  fatal  step  towards  perdition. 

3.  Evil  Companions. 

These  usually  combine  all  the  efficacy  of  the  former  causes, 
with  many  additional  temptations.  They  present  the  example: 
they  provide  the  retreat^  and  (Ae  convenience.     At  the  same  time, 
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they  add  to  these  the  force  of  direct  and  powerful  solicitations ; 
the  sprightliness  of  wit ;  the  gayety  of  sports,  and  songs ;  the  pun- 
gency of  ridicule  ;  the  influence  of  good  nature,  and  affection; 
and  the  power  of  that  sympathy,  which  is  always  found  in  social 
festivity.  Such  a  combination  is  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by 
common  minds ;  perhaps  by  any  mind,  which  is  voluntarily,  for 
any  length  of  time,  within  its  reach.  He  who  frequents  the  soci- 
ety of  jovial  companions  in  an  habitual  manner,  may  fairly  consid- 
er himself  as  destined,  in  the  end,  to  become  a  sot. 

4.  Ctutomaiy  and  regular  drinking. 

Multitudes  of  person&yaccustom  themselves  to  take  a  moderate 
quantity  of  strong  drink,  day  by  day,  at  regular  periods  :  in  the 
morning,  immediately  before  dinner,  or  in  the  evening.  Labour- 
ing men,  in  this  country,  arc,  to  a  great  extent,  accustomed  to  use 
araent  spirits  at  certain  given  times  of  the  day;  considering  them 
as  necessary  to  recruit  their  strength,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
wasted  by  their  toil.  Some  of  them,  less  attentive  to  particular 
times  of  drinkins,  demand  stated  quantities  of  strong  drink, 
which  they  regara  as  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their 
daily  labour.  Men  of  wealth  and  fashion,  with  nearly  the  same 
regularity,  consume  large  quantities  of  wine,  at,  and  after,  dinner. 
In  these,  and  in  all  other  cases  of  regular  drinking,  an  habitual  at- 
tachment to  strong  drink  is  insensibly  begun,  strengthened,  and 
confirmed.  The  man,  who  drinks  spirits  regularly,  ought  to 
consider  himself  as  having  already  entered  the  path  of  habitual 
intoxication. 

5.  Affliction,  also,  is  noiunfrequently^  a  Cause  of  Drunkenness. 
The   affliction,   here   referred  to,  is  both    bodily  and  mental. 

Certain  diseases  of  the  body,  it  is  well  known,  bring  with  them 
lowness  of  spirits,  discouragement,  and  melancholy.  The  patient 
oftentimes  resorts  to  the  use  of  strong  drink,  as  a  remedy  for  these 
evils;  and  finds  in  it  a  temporary  relief  fmm  the  pressure.  Of- 
tentimes the  physician  prescribes  this  remedy  in  form ;  and  thus 
adds  the  sanction  of  his  skill,  and  character,  to  the  patient's  incli- 
nation. In  every  case  of  ihis  nature,  a  rJegrce  of  pain  is  usually 
experienced  in  that  part  of  Uic  stomach,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  Second  S/'WAory."  This  is  commonly  relieved,  at  least  in 
some  degree,  by  the  use  of  strong  drink,  taken,  at  first,  in  moder- 
ate quantities.  The  remedy,  however,  leaves  the  disease  worse 
than  it  found  it.  To  produce  the  desired  effect,  a  greater  quantity 
is  soon  necessary ;  and  then  a  greater  still.  In  this  manner  mul- 
titudes of  persons  become  Drunkards. 

The  mental  evils,  which  give  birth  to  this  unhappy  habit,  are 
numerous.  Most,  or  all,  of  them,  however,  are  such,  as,  instead 
of  exciting,  waste,  or  destroy,  the  energy  of  the  mind.  Of  this 
nature  are  a  strong  sense  of  irretrievable  disgrace  ;  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  perplexed,  or  desperate,  circumstances ;  merited  loss 
of  esteem  and  affection,  highly  valued  by  ourselves ;  long-coutin- 
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ued  suspense  concerning  some  important  interest;  final  discour- 
agement  of  ardent  wishes^  or  favourite  pursuits ;  together  with 
several  other  very  anxious,  and  hopeless,  situations  m  the  mind. 
From  the  distress,  suffered  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  it  often  be- 
takci  itself  for  relief  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  relief  is  necessari- 
Iv  transient ;  and,  in  order  to  be  enjoyed  to  any  great  extent,  nnist, 
therefore,  be  often  repeated.  By  this  repetition  the  sufferer  soon 
becomes  of  course  habitually  intemperate. 

6.  A  small  number  of  persons  Jind  a  Cause  of  Drunkennets  in  an 
original,  native  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

The  number  of  these  is  so  small,  and  the  Cause  itself  so  little 
needs  explanation,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

III.   The  principal  Evils  of  Drunkenness  are  the  following. 

1 .  It  exhibits  the  subject  of  it  in  the  light  of  extreme  Odwusnessj 
and  Degradation. 

Drunkenness  always  deprives  a  man,  either  partially  or  wholly 
of  his  reason;  and  very  often  of  his  bodily  &culties.  A  man 
without  reason  is  either  a  maniac,  or  a  brute ;  and,  for  the  Ume, 
presents  the  eye  with  a  spectacle,  more  sunk,  than  the  brute,  and 
more  painful  than  the  maniac.  The  loss  oi  Reason  is,  to  man,  the 
loss  of  all,  which  renders  him  either  comfortable,  respectable,  or 
useful.  How  painful,  how  humiliating,  is  the  sight  of  an  Idiot ! 
How  excruciating  the  appearance  of  a  Lunatic  !  How  lowering 
to  human  pride  and  indfopendence,  to  sober  contemplation,  and 
real  dignity,  a  respectable  man,  transformed  by  age,  or  sickness, 
into  a  Driveller !  Such  a  transformation  the  Dirunkard  accom- 
plishes for  himself,  during  every  period  of  his  intoxication  ;  and 
adds  to  all  the  other  circumstances  of  degradation  the  pecul- 
iarly humbling,  and  hateful  one,  that  he  has  voluntarily  degraded 
himself. 

In  this  situaUon  the  Drunkard  becomes,  in  the  literal  and  most 
emphatical  sense,  a  fool.  His  conversation  is  that  of  a  tongue, 
vibrating  without  a  mind ;  moving,  because  it  has  been  accustomed 
to  move ;  lisping  and  babbling  an  imperfect,  cluttered,  and  drag- 

S'ng  articulation  :  a  kind  of  instinctive  effort,  resembling  that  of 
e  Idiot,  who,  having  learned  to  count  the  strokes  of  a  Clock, 
continued  to  count,  after  the  Clock  had  ceased  to  go. 

In  the  mean  time,  many  Drunkards,  who  partially  lose  their  rea- 
son, set  their  passions  on  fire.  All  restraints,  in  tnis  case,  vanish 
with  their  reason.  The  mind  becomes  a  furnace  of  firenzy ;  and 
the  bodily  powers,  stimulated  to  more  than  ordinary  vigour,  are 
cmployea  only  as  the  instruments  of  rage  and  violence.  In  the 
former  case,  the  man  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  a  Swine.  In  this, 
he  converts  himself  into  a  Tiger.  In  the  former  case,  he  becaoie 
loathsome  and  despicable,  In  this,  he  becomes  equally  the  object 
of  hatred  and  terror. 
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least  share  of  sober  reflection,  or  common  sense,  left,  would  not 
tremble  at  the  first  approach  towards  this  terrible  catastrophe  ? 

3.  The  Drunkard  exposes  himself  to  many  Temptations^  and  many 
Sins. 

Of  this  nature,  indeed,  are  all  those  things,  which  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  preceding  heads.  But,  beside  these  evils,  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  produces  many  others.  It  excites  to  a  high 
degree  of  intenseness  most  of  the  vehement  passions  of  man  ;  par- 
ticularly anger  and  lust.  As  the  government  of  reason  is  lost,  and 
the  power  of  conscience  laid  asleep ;  the  passions,  at  all  times 
sufficiently  strong,  assume,  with  increase  strength,  the  absolute 
control  of  the  man;  and  spur  and  goad  him  on  to  everv  crime 
within  his  reach,  in  this  situation,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  he  is 
rarely  alone.  Other  Drunkards  are  usually  around  him ;  whose 
reason  is  equally  enfeebled,  and  whose  passions  are  equally  awake. 
Among  men  of  strong  passions,  and  little  reason,  disputes  cannot 
fail  to  arise.  In  such  men  disputes  generate  anger  of  course. 
Anger,  here,  regularly  issues  in  quarreiline ;  and  quarrelling  ter- 
minates in  maimed  limbs,  bloodshed,  and  death.  A  large  part  of 
the  murders,  which  have  existed  in  this  world,  have  grown  out  of 
Intoxication. 

4.  A  Drunkard  necessarily  Wastes  his  ovm  Property. 

This  he  often  does,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by  the  foolish 
and  mischievous  bargains,  which  he  makes  during  the  hours  of  in- 
toxication. But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  In  the  mere  purchase 
of  strong  drink  he  expends  greater  sums,  than  any  man,  without 
an  arithmetical  calculation,  would  suspect ;  and  obviously  greater, 
than  moderate  property  can  bear. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  ^reat  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  preparing 
the  means  of  intoxication ;  in  the  haunts,  to  which  he  resorts  for 
it ;  among  his  drinking  companions ;  and  in  sleeping,  and  wearing 
off,  its  inunediate  effects.  All  this  time  would,  ouerwise,  have 
been  employed  in  useful  business ;  and  wSuld  have  thus  b^nihe 
means  of  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing,  his  property. 

Nor  is  he  less  a  sufferer  bv  that  gradual  diminution  of  bodily 
and  mental  powers  mentioned  above.  His  frame,  and  limbs,  are 
of  course  diseased.  In  this  manner  he  becomes,  at  times,  disabled 
from  pursuing  his  business  at  all;  and,  at  other  times,  obliged  to 

Eursue  it  to  very  little  purpose.  What  he  does  in  this  situation  is 
ut  half  done ;  and  would  often  have  been  as  well  or  much  better 
omitted.  His  judgment  also,  and  skill,  are  equally  impaired ;  and, 
instead  of  directing  his  business  with  success,  are  wasted  on  fee- 
ble, fruitless  plans,  miserably  executed.  As  these  powers  decay, 
he  becomes  careless,  listless,  and  negligent  of  his  concerns ;  and 
sees  them  continually  declining,  and  himself  daily  approaching  to- 
wards beggary,  without  either  the  power,  or  the  will,  to  stay  the 
deplorable  progress. 
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Thus  he  voluntarily  robs  himself  of  a  comfortable  support  in 
old  age,  and  in  the  sickness,  to  which  he  is  so  eminently  exposed ; 
and,  at  an  untimely  period,  withers  the  power,  and  wastes  the 
flieans  of  enjoyment. 

5.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Health* 

No  Constitution  is  able  to  resist  the  scorching  efficacy  of  that 
liquid  fire,  which  this  slave  of  sense  and  sin  incessantly  sfi^lIowB. 
Pain,  sorrow,  and  disease,  are  its  inevitable  effects*  The  stomach 
becomes  speedily  too  much  weakened  to  receive,  and  the  appetite 
to  relish,  food ;  until  both  have  been  stimulated  by  a  new  draught* 
Speedily,  the  limbs  complain,  and  decay  ;  the  senses  become  ol>> 
tuse  ;  and  all  the  energy  of  the  body  gradually  wastes  away. 

In  this  situation,  also,  the  skill  of  the  Physician,  and  the  power 
of  Medicine,  are  rendered  useless.  A  large  proportion  of  all  the 
useful  medicines,  those,  particularly,  which  the  diseases  of  drink- 
ing men  chiefly  demand,  are  stimulants.  But  these  men  have  used 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  stimulants  so  often,  and  so  long, 
that  medicines  of  this  nature  cease  to  operate  upon  their  constitu- 
tions with  their  proper  sanative  power.  They  are  left,  therefore, 
in  a  pecular  degree,  to  the  ravages,  andsuflferings,  of  disease,  with- 
out tne  usual  means  of  cure,  alleviation,  or  hope. 

6*   The  Drunkard  wastes  his  ReptUation. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  great  riches*  It  would  be  no  small 
consolation,  therefore,  to  a  man  of  this  description,  under  the  loss 
of  his  property  and  his  health,  if  he  could  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve his  Character.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  his  reputation  is 
squandered  faster  than  his  property,  and  destroyed  more  suddenly 
than  his  health.  Drunkenness  is  a  sin,  which,  after  it  has  once  be- 
come habitual,  is  so  rarely  relinquished,  as  hardly  to  admit  the 
feeblest  hope  of  rclormation.  In  a  very  early  part  of  his  pro- 
gress, therefore,  he  becomes  branded  with  the  full  and  entire  char- 
acter of  a  Drunkard,  His  reputation,  of  course,  is  lost  at  an  un- 
timely period ;  and  his  infamy  is  of  a  jiremature  growth.  But 
what  character  can  be  more  degrading,  more  indicative  of  the  loss 
of  virtue,  and  common  sense,  and  of  the  voluntary  assumption  of 
folly  and  self-pollution  ?  What  name  is  more  scandalous ;  more 
evidential,  that  a  man  has  left  his  proper  rank  in  the  Creation,  aiKl 
sunk  himself  down  to  the  level  of  orutes ;  than  that  of  a  Sot  ? 
But  on  this  reputation,  thus  wantonly  and  profligately  wasted, 
hangs  almost  all  the  comfort  and  usefulness  of  men.  To  preserve 
it  fresh  and  untainted,  therefore,  is  alike  their  interest  and  their 
duty  :  a  duty  indispensable ;  an  interest,  which  cannot  be  estima- 
ted. He,  who  does  not  highly  value  it,  is  a  fool.  He,  who  wan- 
tonly throws  it  away,  is  a  madman. 

7.   The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Reason. 

Reason  has  been  often,  and  justly,  styled  "  the  light  of  tht 
mindJ^'*  Mr.  Locke  with  great  force  and  beauty  styles  it  "  the 
cattle  of  the  Lord,  shining  within  man.'*'*     It  is  our  only  ultimate 
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directress*  Eren  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Revelation  can  b^ 
nothing  to  us,  until  Reason  has  first  discerned  it  to  be  a  Revela- 
tion ;  and  determined  the  real  import  of  its  precepts  and  doctrines. 
Still  more  absolutely  is  it  the  Arbiter  of  all  our  ordinary  concerns. 
For  these  we  have  no  other  guide,  and  can  submit  them  to  no  other 
control.  In  a  word.  Reason  makes  us  men ;  and  without  it  wc 
should  be  brutes« 

But  this  invaluable  possession,  this  essence  of  his  character  as 
a  human  being,  himself,  his  all,  the  Drunkard  rapidly  wastes  away. 

8.  The  Drunkard  destroys  his  Usefulness* 

This  Evil  is  dreadfully  involved  in  the  loss  of  his  property^ 
health,  reputation,  and  reason.  The  perpetual  de^adation,  with 
which  he  daily  appears  to  the  eyes  of  those  around  him,  not  only 
forbids  the  esteem,  and  confidence,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  useful  business ;  but  renders  him  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence and  loathing.  Thus,  without  reputation  to  recommend  him 
to  others,  or  property,  or  even  inclination,  to  befiriend  them  ;  with 
health  and  Reason  so  decayed,  as  to  be  unable  to  befriend  himself; 
he  ceases  to  be  of  any  serious  use  to  either.  Of  course,  he  be* 
comes  a  burden,  a  nuisance,  a  calamity,  to  the  world.  Good  would 
ii  have  been  for  this  man,  if  he  had  never  bun  bom^ 

In  the  mean  time,  sunk  and  lost  as  he  is,  he  continues,  and  iimi« 
ally  for  a  length  of  time,  to  be  a  merry  and  jovial  haunter  of  Cav- 
erns and  dram-shops ;  and,  like  a  vessel  of  variolus  matter  occi* 
sionallv  opened,  spreads,  from  day  to  day,  a  pestilential  contngipit 
through  the  clusters  of  miserable  wretches,  who  firequent  these  ou* 
gerous  resorts.  Few  men  injure  a  community  more  dreadfully 
uian  d*'drunkard.  The  sin,  which  peculiarly  constitutes  his  char- 
acter, is  almost  wholly  derived  from  example.  Every  such  exam-> 
pie  therefore,  is  the  real  cause  of  extending  the  evil  to  succeeding 

S^neratioHS,  as  well  as  of  corrupting  his  contemporaries.  Were 
e  injurers  of  mankind  to  receive  their  real  deserts ;  Newgate 
would  exchange  many  of  its  present  tenants  for  the  mischievous 
slaves  of  strong  drink. 

9.  The  Drunkard  ruins  his  Family^ 

In  this  comprehensive  and  affectmg  article,  several  particulars 
merit  the  most  serious  consideration. 

First ;  He  spreads  through  his  family  the  habit  of  Intoxicati&n* 
The  influence  of  parental  example,  especially  when  an  evil  ex- 
aMple,  I  have  already  had  occasion  particularly  to  unfold*  la 
the  present  melancholy  case,  all  the  power  of  such  an  example 
ih  felt  to  the  utmost.  It  is  an  example  seen  daily,  in  the  houM^ 
and  in  the  parent.  It  is  seen  by  children  so  soon  as  they  can  set 
any  thing ;  and  long  before  their  minds  are  capable  of  distingutth- 
ing  its  nature,  or  its  tendency.  The  parent  visibly  regards  spir- 
ituous liquors  as  a  peculiarly  interesting  enjoyment  of  sense,  at  k 
time  when  they  know  no  enjoyments  but  those  of  sense.  Of 
cmifs^  they  cannot  but  think  it  eminently  vahiable*    The  meaas 
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ef  intOKicatioB  are  alio  prorided  to  their  hand;  and  their 
home,  so  &r  as  a'dangerous  and  malignant  influence  is  concerned, . .   » 
is  chuiged  into  a  Dram-shop.    The  mother,  in  the  mean  tone,  not   -^ 
onfrequently  contracts  the  same  evil  hahit  from  the  &ther;  and  m 
thos  both  Parents  unite  in  the  unnatunNind  monstrous  employ-  ^ 
ment  of  coinii»ting  their  children.    What  a  prospect  is  here  fggir      * 
sented  to  our  view !   A  husband  and  wife,  to  whom  God  has  giwifc 
children,  to  be  trained  up  by  them  far  Heaven,  united  together  in 
taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  leading  them  coolly  to  perditioDit-  A  ' 
What  heart,  not  made  of  stone,  can  look  at  such  a  fBunily,  withipt^  ' 
feeling  exquisite  distress,  and  die  most  terrible  forebodings  f  Con* 
template,  lor  a  moment,  the  innocent  helpless  bein^perlect|f 
unconscious  of  their  danger,  and  incaoable  of  learmng  it,  thos** ' 
led  as  victims  to  thealtar  of  a  Modem  Molochj  less  sanguinary  in- 
deed, but  not  less  cruel,  than  the  heathen  god,  befiwe  wfimn  the  Is- 
nelitish  Parents  burnt  their  own  Offiipring ;  and  say^,  whether  yw- 
most  pity  the  children,  or  detest  the  parents. 

Secondly.  Bg  iquandmng  hii  property  he  Jkprivtt  ihtm  of  boih 
Cointfori  and  RupeclMKlj/.  ^. 

liie  comfort,  which  we  enjoy  in  the  present  world,  so  far  as  the  ■ 
worid  itself  is  concerned,  is  jmncipally  found  in  realizing  the  ex- ' 
pectations,  which  we  have  rationally,  and  habitually,  formed,  con* 
j0mung  our  future  circumstances  in  life.  These  expectations  are, 
i&f  course,  grounded  on  the  circumstances  of  our  Parents.  We 
Apect  what  we  are  thus  taught  to  expect ;  and  this  naturally  is, 
that  we  receive  such  an  Education,  and  pass  through  life  in  sudk 
a  manner,  as  is  common  to  the  children  of  those,  wno  are  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  These  expectations  the  drunken  pareotgrad- 
ually  fritters  away  with  the  gradual  diminution  of  his  ISstate. 
The  mind  of  the  Child  sees,  with  more  and  more  discourage* 
ment,  one  expected  gratification  vanish  after  another,  till  it  ceases 
to  expect  at  all ;  ami  s^nks  down  into  sullen,  or  broken-hearted 
despair. 

Among  the  evils,  which  children  sufler,  a  prime  one  is  the  Ion 
of  Educaiionj  of  that  Education,  I  mean,  which  is  suited  to  their 
condition  in  life.  The  instructions,  which  children  receive,  are  * 
a  debt,  which  no  parent  can  without  extreme  euilt  refuse  to  dis* 
charge ;  and  of  which  no  child  can  be  prevented,  but  by  robbery, 
as  well  as  fraud.  Iliey  are  the  chief  means  of  his  future  com- 
finrt,  and  his  futare  usefulness.  They  take  him  out  of  the  list  of 
Savages ;  and  place  him  in  the  rank  of  Men.  They  form  him  to  \ 
wisdom,  to  wortn,  and  to  honour.  Beyond  this,  they  open  to  him 
the  gates  of  virtue,  glory,  and  immortalitjr ;  and  point  to  him  the 
path  to  Heaven. 

The  most  important  of  these  instructions  the  Parent  himself  is 
able,  and  therenire  bound,  to  nve ;  the  instructions  especially  of 
a  moral  and  religious  nature,  which  are  given,  and  received,  with 
incomparably  the  greatest  efficacy  in  the  morning  of  life.    But 
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what  instructions  can  a  drunkard  communicate  ?  What  must  be 
the  efficacy  even  of  Truth  itself,  proceeding  from  disturbed  rea- 
son, a  reeling  frame,  and  a  babbling  tongue  ?  With  this  image 
before  him,  what  child  can  sufficiently  withdraw  himself  from 
shame,  and  anguish,  to  learn  at  all  ?  With  what  a  contradictory, 
and  monstrous  deformity  of  character,  must  religious  truths  and 
precepts  be  inculcated  on  his  child  by  a  man,  imbruted  by  strong 
drink! 

The  Government  of  Children  is  obviously  of  no  less  importance, 
than  their  Instruction.  But  what  must  be  the  Government,  exer- 
cised by  a  Sot?  A  mixture  of  contradictions,  imbecility,  and 
rage ;  a  qiixture,  which  every  child,  six  years  old,  perfectly  under- 
stands ;  and  which  no  child  of  that  age  can  respect,  or  love.  How 
can  he  reprove  them  for  their  faults  ?  His  own  life  is  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  faults.  How  can  he  enjoin  upon  them  virtuous  con- 
duct ?  His  own  life  is  a  perpetual  war  upon  Virtue.  How  can  he 
recommend  to  them  religion  ?  His  whole  character  is  an  insult 
upon  religion.  All  this  his  children  perfectly  know ;  and  their 
'meaning  eyes,  if  he  will  look  into  them,  will  tell  him  the  story  ia 
language  unutterable. 

Thirdly.  He  breaks  their  hearts  by  subjecting  them  to  insupporta- 
ble MortHication* 

The  Drunkard  presents  his  family  with  the  melancholy  sight  of 
an  intoxicated  Parent:  an  image  always  before  their  eyesi  an 
imaee,  which  sinks  them  in  the  dust :  an  im^e,  which  over- 
whelms them  in  despair.  What  Child  can  look  at  such  an  ob- 
{'ect,  and  remember  tnat  this  object  is  his  Parent,  without  a  brokes 
leartf 

The  distsesses,  thus  experienced,  he  renders  double-edged  by 
his  own  fretful  and  passionate  temper.  All  Drunkards,  almost, 
assume  this  temper,  of  course ;  and  in  this  manner  become  intol- 
erable nuisances  to  those,  with  whom  they  are  most  intimately 
connected.  The  house  of  a  Drunkard  is  always  the  seat  of  dis- 
content, and  turmoil.  The  sufferings  of  his  family  soon  become 
too  great  to  be  borne  with  patience.  Complaints,  which  nature 
cannot  stifle,  beget  criminations,  reproaches,  abuses,  and  quar- 
rels; terminating,  not  unfrequently,  in  wounds,  bloodshed,  and 
death. 

In  this  manner  the  temper  of  his  family  is  ruined.  They  are 
taueht,  and  in  a  sense  forced,  to  become  hostile  to  each  other; 
anaprepared  to  become  enemies  to  mankind.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  rendered  uncomfortable  to  themselves ;  and  should  they 
have  families  of  their  own,  are  made  curses  to  them  also. 

Their  spirits,  in  the  mean  time,  are  broken  down  by  an  un- 
ceasing consciousness,  which  they  cannot  escape,  that  their  dis- 
grace, in  all  its  complication,  is  known,  and  published,  wherev- 
er they  are  known.  The  headj  at  least,  of  their  domestic  body 
is  not  only  distressingly,  but  scandalously  sick  ;  and  sick  with  a 
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hopeless,  as  well  as  shameful  disease.  The  members^  in  greater 
or  less  degrees,  suffer  with  the  head ;  and,  for  it  at  least,  suffer 
inexpressioly. 

To  all  these  things  ought  to  be  added  their  continual  appre- 
hension, that  their  husband,  and  parent,  will  come  to  some  dread* 
ful  disaster,  or  to  an  untimely  end,  by  some  one  of  that  numerous 
train  of  accidents,  to  which  he  is  daily  exposed ;  and  the  teiri- 
ble  conviction,  that,  should  he  even  escape  these  evils,  he  is  still 
going  regularly  onward  to  final  perdition.  This  consummation 
of  evils  tney  are  compelled  to  expect,  with  an  assurance  little 
short  of  absolute  knowledge;  and  cannot  fail  to  tremble  in  tli^ 
morning,  lest  the  dreadful  event  should  arrive  before  the  close  of 
the  day. 

1 0.  The  Drunkard  desirous  his  Life. 

The  Drunkard  is  as  rcallv  a  Suicide,  as  if  he  compassed  bis 
death  by  the  pistol,  or  the  halter.  The  difference  is,  principaHy, 
that  the  destruction  is  slower,  and  accomplished  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  sins,  and  not  by  one  bold  and  desperate  effort  of  turpi* 
tude ;  and  that  the  Drunkard,  instead  of  aiming  at  his  life,  aims- 
merely  at  the  gratification  of  his  appetite :  while  tne  Suicide  makes 
his  own  destruction  his  prime  purpose.  The  Drunkard  is  a 
negligent,  the  Suicide  an  intentional  Self-Murderer.  Often,  in^ 
deed,  the  Drunkard  destroys  himself  in  a  moment*  Often,  as 
I  have  already  observed,  he  falls  from  his  horse;  or  into  the  fire; 
or  into  the  water;  or  is  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  some  other 
fatal  accident.  Most  usually,  however,  he  wastes,  gradually, 
the  taper  of  life  before  the  time ;  and  thus  cuts  off  one  fourth, 
one  third,  or  one  half,  of  his  accepted  time  :  even  while  he  lives, 
by  his  desperate  progress  in  sin  he  terminates  all  liis  hopes  of  sal- 
vation. 

1 1 .  The  Drunkard  ruins  his  Soul. 

It  has  been  heretofore  observed,  that  the  Drunkard  destroys  his 
Reason.  In  this  manner  he  is  unfitted  for  all  profitable  use  of 
the  means  of  Grace,  and  for  all  attention  to  eternal  life.  Every 
call  of  mercy  finds  him  stupid  and  regardless.  To  every  threat- 
ening, his  ears  are  deaf:  to  every  promise  his  heart  is  insensible. 
The  power  of  Motives  he  knows  not  how  to  feel :  and  even  their 
nature  he  cannot  comprehend.  To  temptations,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  always  exposed,  alive,  and  awake.  Around  him,  therefore, 
temptations  throng,  and  every  tempter  fastens  on  him  as  his  prey. 
Sin,  of  course,  becomes  his  business  :  and  he  draws  iniquity  as  with 
a  cart^rope. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  is,  beyond  most  other  men,  hojx»less  of  re- 
formation. The  hopeless  condition  of  a  Sot  is  proverbial.  Amend- 
ment in  this  case  is  so  rare,  as  scarcely  to  admit  belief.  Indeed. 
Heaven  seems  to  have  stamped  this  sin  almost  always  witli  repro- 
bation. To  complete  his  miserable  condition,  lie  i:^  cut  off  from 
prayer.     No  person,  who  intends  to  sin.  can  pniy.     No  person, 
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who  intends  to  tempt  himself,  as  the  Drunkard  always  does,  can 
say,  Lead  me  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  me  from  evil :  and 
no  person,  who  cannot  pray,  can  be  saved.  Thus  the  Drunkard 
holds  out  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world,  the  deplorable  spectacle 
of  a  sinner,  hardened  beyond  the  common  measure ;  exposmg  him- 
self to  sin,  of  every  kind,  and  in  every  degree,  and  yet  voluntarily 
depriving  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  repentance  *,  hastening  to 
perdition,  and  yet  closing  his  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  the  precipice 
on  which  he  stands,  and  to  the  terrors  of  the  gulf,  which  opens 
beneath. 

.  IV.  I  shall  now  endeavour  summarily  to  point  out  the  Means  of 
.  Avoiding  this  dreadful  Evil. 

1.  Among  these  Mcans^  it  will  be  readily  seen,  must  be  the  avM- 
ance  of  the  Causes,  by  which  Intoxication  is  solicited,  or  encotir- 
agtd.  j^ 

Most  of  these  causes  may,  ordinarily,  be  avoided  by  a  litde  care, 
and  a  little  resolution.  No  persons,  except  the  family  of  the 
drunkard,  are  obliged  to  be  present,  unless  casually,  to  examples 
of  this  nature.  No  person  is  necessitated  to  freuuent  the  places 
in  which,  or  company  of  the  persons  by  whom,  tnis  evil  habit  is 
^encouraged.  Every  man  can  avoid  regular  drinking.  That  all 
this  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  a  duty  of  the  most  prcssmg  kind,  will 
not  be  quesdoned.  Every  thing,  here,  depends  on  resisting,  or 
avoiding,  the  beginnings  of  evil. 

Peculiarly,  is  it  the  duty,  imd  wisdom,  of  all  men  to  abstain 
from  the  haunts  of  drunkenness,  from  drinking  companions,  and 
from  regular  drinking.  Almost  all  habits  of  intoxication  are  orig- 
inated by  one,  or  other  of  these  causes.  He,  who  becomes  fo- 
miliar  with  these  temptations,  is  advancing  to  perdition  with  his 
eyes  open. 

2.  The  man,  who  finds  in  himself  any  peculiar  relish  for  spiritth 
ous  liquors,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  them  wholly. 

The  relish  for  these  increases,  invariably,  with  every  instance, 
and  degree,  of  indulgence.  To  cherish  it,  therefore,  is  to  make 
ourselves  chrunkards ;  and  it  is  cherished  most  efficaciously  by  re- 

Eated  drinking.     No  man  will  do  this,  who  is  not  a  fair  candidate 
'  bedlam. 

3.  All  persons,  who  have  already  begun  the  habit  of  intoxication^ 
UTt  bovatidto  desist,  absolutely,  from  all  use  of  strong  drimk. 

Every  effort  at  gradual  reformation  will  only  cheat  him,  who 
makes  it.  At  first,  it  may  seem  to  promise  something  \  but  it 
will  soon  be  found  to  perform  nothing  of  any  use.  The  candi- 
date for  reformation  will  speedily  find  himself  more  entangled  than 
ever,  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  reformation  intended. 
Hard  as  the  case  may  be,  he  must  break  off  at  once,  or  be  ruined. 

4.  Persons,  not  peculiarly  in  danger  of  this  evil,  are»  neverthtlessj 
bound  scrupulously  to  guard  against  it. 
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No  reputation,  no  wisdom,  nor  hardly  any  worth,  will  secure 
man  agamst  Drunkenness.  This  sin  is  found  in  the  cottage,  and 
in  the  palace ;  in  the  study  of  the  Philosopher,  and  in  the  Sacred 
desk ;  in  the  hall  of  council,  and  on  the  bench  of  Justice  ;  and, 
contrary  to  what  would  seem  the  dictates  of  nature,  as  well  as 
delicacy,  in  thef  female  sex  ;  even  in  instances,  where  distinction^ 
understanding,  amiableness,  and  refinement  would  appea?  to  for- 
bid even  the  suspicion.  In  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  cases,  the  evil 
creeps  insensibly  on  the  unhappv  subject;  and  overcomes  him 
before  he  is  aware.  A  prime  object,  to  be  here  regarded,  iS) 
therefore,  to  keep  the  danger  always  before  our  eyes.  We  are  ever 
to  feel,  that  we  ourselves  are  in  danger ;  and  to  consider  a  habitu- 
al, lively,  dread  of  it  as  our  first  safety.  We  arc  to  form,  also, 
vieorous  and  standing  resolutions,  that  we  will  not  be  overcome. 
These  we  are  invariably  to  form  in  the  fear  of  God  ^fti^i^  *  wl' 
emn  recollection  of  his  presence  ;  with  a  humble  dependence  on 
Him  to  bless  us ;  and  with  fervent  supplications  for  his  blessing. 
To  strengthen  our  resolutions,  and  to  keep  our  fears  awake,  we 
are  to  mark  the  miserable  victims  of  this  sin  with  anxiety  and  ter- 
ror ;  to  regard  the  sin  itself  as  the  highway  to  Hell ;  and  to  realize, 
that  in  yielding  to  it  we  seal  our  own  reprobation. 

To  ail  this  conduct  motives  can  never  be  wanting.  Multitudes, 
of  the  highest  import,  and  the  most  commanding  efficacy,  have 
been  already  suggested  in  the  progress  of  this  discourse.  Every 
heart  in  this  house,  which  is  not  formed  of  adamant,  must  have  felt 
their  force.  Nothing  pleads  for  it,  except  the  mere  appetite  for 
strong  drink :  an  appetite,  usually  unnatural,  and  createa  by  casual 
indulgence.  All  things  else  in  Heaven,  and  in  Earth,  exclaim 
against  it  with  a  single  voice.  Our  health,  our  reputation,  our 
safety,  our  reason,  our  usefulness,  our  lives,  our  souls,  our  fami- 
lies, and  our  friends,  in  solemn  and  affecting  union,  urge,  entreat, 
and  persuade,  us  to  abstain.  God  commands;  Christ  solicits; 
the  Spirit  of  Grace  influences  ;  us  to  abstain.  Angels  and  Glori- 
fied Saints  behold  our  conduct  with  such  anxiety  and  alarm,  as 
happy  beings  can  feel ;  and  watch,  and  hope,  to  see  our  escape. 
The  Law  with  a  terrible  voice  thunders  in  our  ears  that  dreadful 
denunciation,  "  Drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.'* 
Even  Hell  itself,  hostile  as  it  is  to  oiir  salvation,  follows  the  rest  of 
the  Universe ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  own  malevolence,  subjoins  its 
dreadful  admonition,  by  marshalling  before  us  the  innumerable 
hosts  of  miserable  wretches,  whom  this  sin  has  driven  to  its  man- 
sions of  despair.  Who,  that  does  not  already  sleep  the  sleep  of 
death,  can  refuse  to  hear,  awake,  and  live  ? 


SERMON  mXVL. 
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OF   XAaaiAOE. 


ExooiTB  zx.  14.^ — Thou  thaU  n$t  eommU  adult trjf. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  diFect  consideration  of  the  precept 
in  the  Text,  it  will  be  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and 
enforcing  it,  to  examine  the  nature  of  Marriage,  The  Sin,  imme- 
diately forhyden  in  the  Text,  derives,  in  some  respects,  its  exis- 
tence from  inis  Imtitution  ;  and  is,  in  all  respects,  intimately 
connected  with  it,  in  whatever  manner,  or  degree,  the  Sm  may 
exist*  Suth  an  Examination,  also,  derives  particular  importance 
from  the  iiaict,  that  it  has  been  rarely  made  in  the  Desk.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  where  it  has  been  made,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
satisfy  my  own  wishes* 

In  discussing  this  Subject  I  shall  consider, 

L  TheOr^; 

IL  7%e  Jfature  ;  and, 

III.  The  Benefits  t  of  Marriage. 

I.  7%e  Origin  of  Marriage  is  from  God.  « 

In  other  words.  Marriage  is  a  Divine  Instituiunu 

The  proof  of  this  position  is  complete  in  the  following  pftssa£e« 
Hatth.  xix.  3 — 6.  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him,  temptmg 
him^  and  sating  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a  tnan  to  put  amay  hut 
wife  for  every  cause  f  And  he  answered,  and  said  unto  them.  Have 
ye  not  read,  that  He,  which  made  them  at  the  beginnings  made 
them  male  and  female ;  And  said,  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  ;  and  they 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore  tiny  are  no  more  twain,  btU 
one  flesh*  What,  therefore^  God  hath  jnmtd  together,  let  not  man 
put  asunder.  '^wC 

In  this  passage  of  Scripture  our  SamMFwcIares,  that,  when 
God  had  created  man  male  and  female,  he  9iila(*JPor  tlUs  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  tUave  unto  his  wife  j 
and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  These,  it  is  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered, are  the  words  of  God  Himself;  as  they  are  here  declared 
to  be  by  Christ ;  and  not,  as  they  have  often  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  be,  the  words  of  Adam.  God  made  noan  male  ana 
female  for  this  end ;  and  in  these  words  delivered  his  own  Ordi- 
nance to  mankind  ;  at  once  permitting^  and  directing,  that  a  man, 
henceforth,  should  leave  his  father  and  mother ;  and  lAol  lawfully, 
notwithstanding  his  high,  and  otherwise  indissoluble,  obligations 
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to  them ;  and  be  united  to  his  wife.     Accordingly,  He  declares 
them,  henceforth,  to  be  no  more  twain,  but  one. 

That  thme  words  contain  an  Institution  of  God,  and  that  this 
Institution  is  Marriage,  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  The 
only  question  which  can  be  asked  concerning  the  subject,  is.  For 
whom  was  this  institution  designed?  Plainly  it  was  not  designed 
for  Adam  and  Eve :  for  they  had  neither  fatner  nor  mother ;  and 
r-were,  therefore,  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  Ordinance  ;  and, 
being  already  married  by  God  Himself,  were  necessarily  excluded 
from  any  Ordinance,  succeediqg  that  event.  The  Ordinance,  then, 
respected  their  posterity  only  :  and,  as  it  is  delivered  in  absolutely 
indefinite  terms,  terms  unrestricted  to  any  individuab,  or  collections 
of  mankind  it  respected  all  their  posterity  alike. 

In  this  manner  it  is  directly  explained  by  our  Saviour,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above.  The  Pharisees  asKed  Hid^  whether  it 
"was  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cRtfe.  Christ 
replies,  that,  in  consequence  of  tnis  Institution,  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  no  more  twain,  but  one;  that  is,  a  man  and  his  wife,  at  the 
time  in  which  he  was  speaking,  and  from  the  time,  when  this  ordi" 
nance  was  wade,  arc  no  more  twain,  but,  from  the  day  of  their 
marriage,  are  by  this  Ordinance  constituted  one.  Accoraingly,  he 
subjoins.  What  God  hath  joined  together,  let. not  man  put  asunder* 
As  if  he  had  said,  ^'  God  hath  joined  together  by  this  Ordinance 
all  men  and  wowen,  who  are  lawfully  married;  or,  in  other  words, 
every  lawfully  married  pair."  Man,  therefore,  cannot  lawfully 
disjoin  them.  Here  it  is  evident  beyond  a  debate,  that  our  Sav- 
iour pronounced  men  to  be  married^  or  joined  together,  at  the  time, 
when  He  made  these  declarations^  by  God  Himself  in  this  Ordi- 
nance* Of  course,  the  Ordinance,  extends  to  all  lawfully  married 
persons. 

II.  The  Kature  of  Marriage  may  be  explained  in  the  following 
manner. 

Marriage  is  an  union  between  two  persons  of  the  different  sexes*  It 
is  carefully  lo  be  remembered,  that  the  Ordinance  of  God  which 
gave  birth  to  it^  limits  the  Union  to  two.  God  said,  For  this  cause 
shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife ;  not. 
Men  shall  leave  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  shall  cleave  unto  their 
wife  ;  nor,  A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
unto  his  wives^  And  they  twain  shall  be  one :  Not,  they  indefinitely, 
without  declaring  how  many;  nor  they  three,  four,  or  Jive;  but  they 
twain.  The  Ordinance,  therefore,  on  which  alone  Marriage  is  law- 
fully founded,  limits  this  Union,  in  the  most  express  and  definite 
manner,  to  two  persons.  What  God  has  thus  established,  man 
cannot  alter. 

It  is  the  most  Intimate  Union  which  exists  in  the  present  world. 
The  persons  who  are  thus  united,  are  joined  togetner  in  a  more 
intimate  relation,  than  any  other,  which  exists,  or  can  exist,  among 
mankind,  r  No  attachment  is  so  strong ;  no  tenderness  is  so  great ; 
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as  that,  whith  is  originated,  and  cherished,  by  this  Institution.^ 
•  This  is  directly  predicted,  and  very  forcibly  declared^  in  the  pas--*^ 
sage,  which  I  have  quoted  irom  St.' Matthew.  For  thti  cause  shall 
a  man  have  his  father  and  mother^  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife^  and 
they  twain  shall  be  one.  Accordingly,  the  union  of  affections,  in- 
terests, labours,  and  life,  here  existing,  has  no  parallel  in  the  pres^ 
cnt  world.        t 

It  is  also  a  Perpetual  Union.  The  connexion  is  entered  into  bfto 
both  parties  for  life.  God  has  constituted  it  by  joining  the  parties 
with  his  own  Infinite  Authority ;  aad  has  forbidden  man  to  put  them 
asunder.  It  is  indissoluble,  therefore,  on  any  ground,  but  that  of 
Crime :  a  crime  of  one  kind  only ;  and  in  its  nature  fatal  to  all  the 
blessings,  and  hopes,  intended  by  the  Institution. 

It  is  an  C/mon,  also,  formed  by  a  most^  solemn  Covenant.  .  In 
this  Coven^t  God  is  appealed  to,  as  a  Witness  of  the  sincere 
affections,  and  upright  designs,  of  the  parties  ;  both  of  whom  en- 
gage, mutually,  tne  exercise  of  those  affections,  and  the  pursuit  of 
that  conduct,  which,  together,  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
their  mutual  happiness.  This  Covenant  plainly  approaches  very 
near  to  the  solemnity,  and  obligation,  of  an  Oath;  and,  exclusive-  ' 
'  Iv  of  that,  in  which  Man  gives  himself  up  to  God,  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  important,  ever  entered  into 
by  Man.  When  the  duties  of  it  are  faithfully  performed  ;  they 
furnish  a  fair  foundation  for  the  best  hopes,  that  the  Union  w'dl  be  / 
immortal. 

III.  The  Benefits  of  this  Institution  are  incalculably  numerous,  and 
inestimably  important. 

This  truth  is  clearly  evident  firom  the  observations,  already  made, 
concerning  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Marriage.  It  is  also  forcibly 
evinced  by  the  manner,  in  which  the  subject  is  elsewhere  eahibitea 
in  the  Scriptures. 

The  violation  of  the  Marriage  Covenant  was  of  such  consequence 
in  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  that  it  was  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  Commands  in  the  Decalogue. 

In  the  laws  concerning  this  suqject, given  to  the  Israelites^  curses 
were  pronounced  in  form  against  the  direct  violations  of  the  Mar- 
riage vow ;  and  the  violaters  were  punished  with  death. 

Of  Adulterers,  and  all  other  transgresson  of  the  Seventh  Com- 
mand, it  is  declared,  in  the  New  Testament,  that  they  shall  have 
their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  None 
of  those  who  go  in  to  the  strange  woman,  says  Solomon,  turn  again  ^ 
neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

The  relation  between  Christ  and  his  Church  is,  throughout  tho 
Scriptures,  exhibited  as  a  Marriage.  God  says  to  His  Church, 
Thy  Maker  is  thy  Husband ;  Jxhovah  or  Hosts  is  His  name.  The 
Angel  in  the  Revelation  styles  the  Church  the  Bride,  the  Lamh^s 
Wife. 
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From  these  and  other  umilar  exhibitions  of  tbi» 
the  Scriptures,  it  must  necessarily  be  supposed,  that  God 
ed  Marriage  as  pre-eminently  important,  and  beneficial,  to 
kind. 

The  Benefits  of  MarTiaffe,  however,  like  those  of  every  oth» 
practical  concern,  are  chidy  to  be  learned  fipom  fiucta.  I  abaUf 
therefore,  apply  directly  to  that  extensive  source  pi  iDfonsatioBi 
40id  exhibit  with  a  brief  survey,  such  of  these  boMfits,  uofcUed 
by  human  experience,  as  th^  present  opportunity  will  permiu 
^1.  Marriage  w,  exUtuioefyf  0e  meam  o/Om^ari  to  tie  mmrrU 
Pair*  ;         -^ 

This  was  originally  proposed  by  God  as  an  importanC  ead 
of  thq  Institution.  Jna  the  Lard  God  Mid,  It  is  not  gmdf  thai 
^flke  ffiofi  ikouU  it  ahftf  I  will  make  him  an  lub  meet /or  kmi 
Accordingly,  this  end  has  been  regularly  acccMnpliskpl  finm  the 
besinning. 

Licentious  men,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  cairied 
'  on  a  course  of  cqpen,  and  incessant,  hostility  against  this  IdsAbIkmIi 
as  they  have,  indeed,  agginst^  the  real  interests  of  mftnlpwL  h 
the  pro^ss  of  this  war&re,  they  have  arraigned  th^  wiadoosi 
and  denied  the  benefits^  of  it;  chai^ged  upon  it  evils,  which  it  does 
not  produce ;  and  enhanced  those,  wnich  are  incident  to  die 
Ifama^state.  The  unhappy  marriages,  which  have  been  €an- 
tracted  in  violation  of  the  law  of  our  nature  and  of  the  ScriptonM^ 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  only  exceptions  to  the  graeial 
truth  under  discussion,  they  have  multiplied  without  consideration, 
or  integrity ;  and  have  brought  them  up  to  public  view  as  just  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Marriage-state  in  general.  In  a  word,  they  have 
treated  this  subject,  as  they  customarily  treat  others  of  a  serious 
naturei^  They  have  misstated  &cts;  they  have  sophisticated  ar- 

fuments ;  ana,  where  neither  would  answer  their  purpose,  they 
ave  endeavoured  to  accomplish  it  by  contempt,  sneers,  and  ridi- 
cule. 

This  conduct,  censurable  and  mischievous  as  it  is,  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  in  men  of  such  a  character*  But  it  is  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  men  of  a  &r  better  character  should  have  fid- 
lowed  their  steps.  A  man  of  even  moderate  reflection  must  be 
equally  surprised,  and  wounded,  to  see  how  many,  otherwise  re- 
spectable, writers  in  the  peculiarly  enlightened  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  lent  their  names,  to  foster 
the  wretched  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  heaped  so  undeservedly 
upon  this  subject. 

That  there  are  unhappy  marriages,  and  that  the  ntamber  of 

'  them  is  considerable,  I  am  not  disposed  to  question.     There  ai« 

V  many  persons,  whose  passions  are  too  violent,  or  whose  temper  is 

too  sordid,  to  permit  them  to  be  happy  in  any  situation.     PeiBons 

marry,  at  times,  whose  dispositions  are  wholly  incompatible  with 

each  other.      There  are  vicious  persons,  who  will  neither  be 
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happy  themselves,  nor  suffer  others  to  be  happy.  All  these, 
it  is  readily  conceded,  will  find  little  happiness  in  the  Marriage- 
state* 

The  propensities,  inwrought  into  our  nature  as  a  law,  and  the 
declarations  of  Scripture,  teach  us  alike,  and  irresistibly,  that  this 
Union  is  to  be  formed  only  on  the  ground  of  afiection,  regulated 
by  prudence.  #n  this  plan,  and  on  this  only,  can  Marriage  be 
reasonably  expected  to  oe  happy.  We  are  not  therefore  to  won? 
der,  that  persons,  who  marry  for  the  purposes  of  allying  them- 
selves to  families  of  distinction ;  acquiring,  or  repairing,  fortunes ; 
obtaining  rank ;  or  gratifying,  in  any  manner,  ambitioB,  avarice,  or 
sensuality ;  should  afterwards  find  themselves  unhappy.  These 
persons  do  not,  intentionally,  marry  cither  husbands  or  wives. 
They  marry  distinction,  fortunes,  titles,  villas,  luxury,  and  grand- 
eur. The  objects,  to  which  they  intentionally  unite  themselves, 
they  acquire.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  they  do  not  gain 
those,  which  they  never  sought ;  nor  that  they  do  not  find  the 
blessings  of  marriage,  followmg  plans  and  actions,  which,  unless 
incidentally,  have  no  relation  to  Marriage.  These  persons,  it  is 
true,  find  the  objects,  to  which  they  are  really  wedded,  incum- 
bered by  beings,  who  stand  in  the  places  of  husbands  and  wives. 
Still,  they  cannot  form  even  a  pretence  for  complaining ;  since, 
with  their  eyes  open,  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves,  for  the 
sake  of  such  gratifications,  to  all  the  evils,  arising  out  ojf  the  in- 
cumbrance. The  person,  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  blessings, 
designed  by  this  or  any  other  Institution  of  God,  must  intention- 
ally conform  to  the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  Institution  itself;  and 
to  all  the  precepts  concerning  it,  by  which  He  has  manifested  His 
own  pleasure. 

1  have  lived  in  very  many  families  ;  and  these,  often  in  plain,  as 
well  as  polished  life.  With  very  many  more,  extensively  diversi- 
fied in  character  and  circumstances,  1  have  been  intimately  ac- 
quainted. By  the  evidence,  arising  from  these  fact^^  ^^^  convinced, 
that  the  great  body  of  married  persons  are  rendered  more  happy  by 
this  Union  i  and  are  as  happy,  as  their  character,  and  their  circum- 
stances, cmild  permit  us  to  expect.  Poverty  cannot,  whether  in  the 
married  or  single  state,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  wealth ;  avarice, 
those  of  generosity ;  ambition,  those  of  moderation ;  ienorance, 
those  of  knowledge  ;  vulgarity,  those  of  refinement;  passion,  those 
of  eendeness  ;  nor  vice,  in  whatever  form,  those  of  virtue.  The 
evi%,  here  specified.  Marriage,  it  is  true,  cannot  remove.  Nor  arf  • 
they  removable  by  Celibacy :  and,  where  these  evils  exist,  nei- 
ther Celibacy,  nor  Marriage^  qin  coiifer  the  contrary  blessings. 
Chraoesy  here^  will  not  grow  Kfon  thorns^  nor  Jigs  iqxm  thistUsm 
Notning  but  folly  cdn  lead  uA  to  expect,  that  this  Institution  will 
change  the  whole  nature  of  those  who  enter  into  it ;  and,  like  a 
magical  spell,  confer  knowledge,  virtue,  and  loveliness,  upon 
beings  who  have  neither. 
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3.  Another  end  of  this  Institution  is  the  Preservation  ^»nd  Comfhri 
of  Children. 

The  experience  of  all  ages,  and  countries,  so  far  as  it  has  e:^*; 
tended  to  this  subject,  has  uniformly  shown,  that  the  offspring  of  il- 
licit concubinage  suffer  innumerable  evils,  to  which  those  lx)rn  in 
wedlock  are  not  subjected.  In  a  prodigious  multitude  of  instances, 
they  perish  before,  or  immediately  after,  they  are  born.  In  a  vast 
fet  altitude  of  others,  they  die  in  the  early  periods  of  childhood. 
They  suffer  from  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  negligence,  the  want  of 
nursmg,  watching,  medicine,  and  every  other  comfort  of  life.  The 
peculiar  affection  of  Married  Parents,  and  the  peculiar  efforts  to 
which  it  gives  birth,  have  ever  been  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  children  from  these  evils,  the  establishment  of  theur  health, 
and  the  continuance  m  their  lives.  Children  need  ten  thousand 
supplies,  cares,  and  tendernesses,  which  nothing  but  this  affection 
will  ever  furnish ;  and  without  which,  they  either  die  suddenly,  or 
waste  away  with  a  lingering  dissolution. 

This  work  of  raising  up  children  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
is  the  most  laborious  of  all  our  worldly  concerns  ;  and  requires 
more  efforts  of  both  body  and  mind,  more  toil,  care,  patience, 
and  perseverance,  than  any  other.  To  most  men,  indeed,  it  is  a 
ereat  part  of  all,  which,  orainarily,  they  find  to  do  in  their  secular 
business. 

For  this  great  work,  God,  with  Wisdom,  which  can  never  be 
sufficiently  admired,  has  made  effectual  provision  by  the  ^j^ntal 
tenderness,  always  existing,  and  flourishing,  in  Married  Parents, 
with  so  few  exceptions,  as  to  demand  no  attention  here ;  but  al- 
ways withered,  and  commonly  destroyed,  by  promiscuous  concu- 
binage. This  tenderness,  neither  time  nor  toil,  neither  care  not 
anxiety,  neither  trouble  nor  disappointment,  neither  filial  ingrati- 
tude nor  filial  profligacy,  can  overcome,  exhaust,  or  discourage. 
Other  affections  become  cold,  wearied,  and  disheartened ;  and  are 
often  converted  into  negligence,  or  hatred.  But  this,  like  the  Ce- 
lestial Fire  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  burns  by  night  and  by  day  ;  and 
is,  through  this  world,  an  everlasting  flame  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. Without  it,  what  would  become  of  Children  in  poverty, 
m  their  rebellion,  and  in  their  profligacy  ?  Who  would  watch  over 
them ;  who  relieve,  supply,  endure,  ana  forgive  ? 

In  promiscuous  concubmage,  children  would  be  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  world ;  to  the  supplies  of  accident  {  to  the  charily  of  the 
street ;  to  the  bleak  and  desolate  waste ;  to  the  frozen  hospital ; 
and  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  sky  :  to  pine  with  hunger ;  to  chill 
with  nakedness ;  to  shrivel  with  unkindness  ;  to  consume  with  pre- 
mature disease ;  to  die  an  untimely  death :  and,  denied  a  grave, 
now  the  privilege  even  of  beggars,  to  feed  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  fowls  oi  Heaven. 

3.  Tfiis  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  the  Natural  Relations  of 
mankind. 
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By  these  I  mean  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  (which  in  a 
subordinate  sense  may  be  called  natural)  those  of  Parents  and  chil- 
dren, of  brothers  and  sisters,  together  with  many  others,  which  are 
of  considerable,  although  of  inferior,  importance.  These  relations 
are  immensely  more  interesting,  and  useful,  to  the  world,  than  any, 
nay,  than  all,  others.  They  connect  mankind  by  bonds,  far  more 
intimate,  delightful,  and  enduring ;  resist  incomparably  more  the 
irregular,  evil,  and  stormy  passions  of  man,  soften  his  rugged  na- 
ture; overthrow  his  violent  purposes;  and  spread  through  the 
world  a  degree  <>f  peace,  and  moderation,  wnich  without  them 
would  be  impossible. 

4.  77bi9  InstittUicn  is  the  source  of  all  the  gentle^  and  useful,  Nat' 
ural  Affections* 

These  are  Conjugal  Tenderness,  Parental  Love,  Filial  Piety, 
and  Brotherly  and  Sisterly  Attaclunent:  &r  the  most  amiable, 
endearing,  permanent,  and  useful,  native  affections  of  man.  No 
other  affections  have,  originally,  any  softness,  sweetness,  or  loveli- 
ness ;  but  all  owe  to  these  every  thine,  which  is  of  this  nature. 
All  our  native  amiableness  is  awakened  by  the  presence  of  those 
whom  we  love :  and  we  originally  loye  those  only,  who  form  the 
domestic  circle,  within  which  we  were  born ;  those,  from  whom  we 
early  received  the  offices  of  tenderness.  Here,  Natural  Affection 
first  springs.  Here,  also,  it  erows  and  flourishes ;  and  from  its 
stem,  deeply  rooted  here,  sends  abroad  its  boughs  and  branchea, 
its  blossoms  and  fruits.  The  mind,  here  strengthened,  and  refined, 
begins  to  wander  abroad  into  the  neighbourhood,  to  find  new  ob- 
jects for  attachment  in  other  femilies.  Relations,  less  near,  easily 
slide  into  its  affections  ;  and  are  enrolled  by  it  in  the  list  of  thos^ 
whom  it  loves.  To  these  succeed,  in  their  turns,  a  train  of  friends^ 
neighbours,  and  countrymen  :  until  the  sphere  swells  beyond  the 
limits  of  its  comprehension.  What  would  this  world  be  without 
these  affections;  and  without  the  conduct,  to  which  they  give' 
birth?  Nothing  good  would  ever  be  begun  ;  much  less  be  earn* 
ed  on,  and  conducted  to-si  prosperous  conclusion.  But  these  af- 
fections commence,  are  cherished,  and  confirmed,-  in  families  onlf\ 
and  without  them  would  eithe^uneyer  exist  at  all,  or  be  mere  ab^ 
lions.  *     - 

5.  IJiis  Institution  is  the  source  ^all  Industry  and  Econonw. 
Industry  is  the  source,  and  Economy  the  preservation,  of  all  the 

comfortable  subsistence  of  man.  But  Industry,  as  is  proverbially 
observed,  is  not  natural  to  the  human  race.  Un  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  result  of  education,  and  habit,  only.  Accordingly,  the  Savages 
of  all  Countries,  being  uneducated  to  inAiatrious  exertion,  are 
lazy  in  the  extreme  ;  and  are  roused  to  toil,  only  by  the  calls  6f 
Hunger.  This  habit  cannot  even  be  begun,  as  the  education, 
whence  it  is  derived,  cannot  exist  to  any  considerable  extent,  but 
in  femilies ;  nor  by  any  other  persons,  except  Parents ;  nor  at  anjr 
other  period,  beside  childhooa.  Without  families,  indeed,  Indus* 
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try  would  not  exist :  and  without  Industry  the  world  would  be  a 
desert. 

Economy  is  not  less  necessary  to  human  comfort,  than  Industry ; 
and  is  still  more  unnatural  to  man.  It  demands  the  attention  of 
every  day  to  those  th'mgs,  which  we  are  to  preserve ;  and  this  at- 
tention is  more  irkflpme,  than  labour  itself.  Fewer  persons  over- 
come their  reluctance  to  it.  Savages  are  always  Squanderers. 
Exposed  as  they  perpetually  are  to  want  and  ramine ;  and  fre- 
Quently,  and  distressingly,  as  they  suffer  from  these  evils ;  such  is 
meir  reluctance  to  this  employment,  that  they  go  on  from  age  to 
age,  wasting,  suffering,  ana  perishing. 

Early,  watchful,  and  long-continued  Education  will  alone  esta- 
blish a  habit  either  of  Industry,  or  Economy.  The  attention,  the 
authority,  and  the  example,  of  Parents,  are  all  ecjually,  and  india- 
pensabl  V,  necessary  to  the  creation  of  this  habit :  and,  without 
them  all,  it  cannot  m  anv  extensive  manner  exist.  Savages,  in- 
deed, have  families ;  and  are  married  parents.  It  may,  thereforei 
be  asked,  why  their  children  arc  not  educated  to  these  habits. 
The  answer  I  have  already  given.  Neither  the  attention,  authori- 
ty, nor  example,  of  Savage  rarents  are  at  all  exerted  for  this  end, 
80  br  as  their  male  childnsn  are  concerned ;  and  very  imperfectly 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  Of  these,  however,  both 
the  Industry  and  Economy  fully  answer  to  the  degree  of  Educa- 
tion, which  they  receive ;  and  to  the  opportunities,  which  they  en- 
joy of  exercising  them.  My  position  is,  that,  without  a  domestic 
education,  these  things  would  never  exist :  not  that  that  education, 
be  it  what  it  may,  or  that  a  mere  domestic  existence,  will  give  them 
birth.  Besides,  Savage  Parents  neither  understand,  nor  perform, 
the  great  body  of  duties,  created  by  this  Institution.  Yet  even 
they,  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  important  particulars,  derive 
real  and  considerable  advantages  from  the  domestic  state. 

Without  Industry  and  Economy,  what  would  become  of  man- 
kind ?  Their  enjoyments,  their  improvements,  their  virtues,  and 
their  hopes,  would  all  vanish  at  once :  nay,  their  very  subsistence 
would  disappear.  The  eailh,  within  a  few  years,  would  be  empti- 
ed of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  its  inhabitants.  Europe  would  be 
changed  into  a  Lapland  waste ;  and  these  States  into  a  Patagonian 
forest. 

6.  TTiis  Institution  is  the  source  of  all  Education  to  useful  Knots- 
ledge^  and  to  Civility  and  Sweetness  of  Manners. 

rarents  are  the  only  persons,  who  love  children  sufficiently  well 
to  be  anxious  about  their  Education  in  any  thing.  Nor  would  any 
others  support  them,  while  obtaining  their  Education.  No  others 
would  teach  them  those  indispensable  things,  which  they  learn  at 
home.  By  whom  are  schools  built  ?  By  a  Collection  of  families. 
By  whom  are  the  Instructers  supported  ?  By  a  Collection,  of  fii- 
•milies,  assembled  in  a  neighbourhood.  By  whom  are  C(dleges 
erected;  Instructers  sustained;  Libraries  nimished;   and  other 
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means  of  saperior  education  supplied  ?  By  larger  Collections  qf 
funilies :  such  Collections  as  have  actually  raised  these  buildines  ; 
stocked  them  with  all  theur  furniture ;  ana  sent  hither  the  youuis, 
who  are  now  before  me,  for  Education* 

Education  occupies  a  great  part  of  childhood  and  youth;  and 
is  a  long-continued,  laborious,  expensive,  arid  often  a  discourag- 
ing, concern.  Ordinary  feeUnrs  would  supply  neither  the  labour, 
nor  the  expense.  Parents,-  only,  experience  the  necessary  affec- 
tion.   Families,  only,  could  sustain  tne  necessary  expense. 

Much  of  the  Education  of  Children  is  furnished  by  Example ; 
and  is  dependent  on  the  propensity  to  imitation.  This  princitde 
operates  powerfully  upon  children  m  the  early  periods  ot  life,  oe* 
cause  it  is  stronger  at  that,  than  at  any  future,  age ;  and  because 
they  are  continually  in  the  midst  of  those,  whose  example  they  are 
most  disposed  to  follow,  both  from  peculiar  affection,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  it  is  always  before  them. 

But  the  efficacy  of  this  principle  operates  powerfully,  also,  in 
another  way.  Parents  love  to  be  like  other  Parents,  and  to  have 
their  children  like  other  children.  When,  therefore,  the  children 
of  one  &mily  are  furnished  with  the  advantages  of  Educatioii; 
^  Parents  of  other  children,  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  prompCea 
to  educate  them  also ;  not  only  by  ambition,  but  by  the  -graital 
disposition,  which  we  have  to  be  like  others. 

At  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  authority  of  Parents,  Ci- 
vility and  Softness  of  Manners  are  begun,  and  established,  in  &mi- 
lies.  Here,  only,  arise  the  affections,  out  of  which  this  (umamental 
part  of  the  human  character  springs.  In  no  other  place,  among 
no  other  persons,  and  in  no  otner  circumstances,  can  these  affec-* 
tions  find  their  proper  objects,  or  their  proper  motives.  Of  course^ 
in  no  other  place  can  they  begin  to  exist.  Much  less  can  they  else- 
where find  room  for  that  continual  exercise,  that  delightful  inter- 
change, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  strength  and  perma- 
nency. From  fjaimilies  only,  therefore,  can  the  world  denve  the 
innumerable  blessings,  flowing  bom  these  sources. 

7.  This  Institution  is  the  source  ^oU  Subordinationj  and  Gfovem- 
mant}  and,  consequently,  of  all  Order,  Peace,  and  Safety,  m  the 
world. 

In  a  frunily.  Children  |re  taught,  as  soon  as  they  are  taught  any 
thine,  to  obey ;  and  to  ooey  those,  who,  loving  them  tenderly,  are 
the  fit,  and  the  only  fit  persons  to  govern  them,  or  to  teach  them 
submission  and  obedience.  Others  would  rule  them  only  with  the 
rod  of  power ;  with  a  despotism,  firom  which  they  would  think  it  a 
privilege  to  escape ;  a  dominion,  firom  which,  as  soon  as  possible, 
they  would  revolt ;  an  authority,  which  they  would  hate ;  and. sub- 
mission to  which  would  be  such  an  evil,  as  naturally  to  make  them 
hate  all  other  authority. 

But  Parents  rule  with  tenderness  and  love ;  and  usually  engage 
the  strong  aflRsction  of  Children  to  the  authority,  which  they  ezer 


.  fue,  and  t6  AffMMlTM,  while  ezefcifling  iu    Th#  €>iMprf»^pii 
^  to  obey  from  choice;  and  are  plcaaed  with  the  veiy  tmpi&fmtm 

ObedHdce  it  also  taught,  bete,  in  that  eariy  p^^ot  fii^.M^ 
which  it  it  impresaofl  lO  deepl¥,-a»  neYer  to  be  eSukdm  UffiMr 
mom  of  every  kintemle  at  tins  period,  are,  it  ia  well  Imoini,  u^ 
deliUe ;  and sunriv^aU otbn i  especially,  when  made  by  iJhoN^ 
in  whom  teM}enieM  and  aatboritT  are  nniied,  and  to  whom  rever- 
ence and  affictioo  are  rendered  m  the  highefit  degree.  ThiByliQir- 
ever,  is  not  alU  These  impreiiioDS  are  daily  and  bomrl^  rtpcalp 
ed»  and  hy  this  repetition  are  gradually  wrought  into  an  immove- 
able habit.  In  this  manner  thqf  beconse  the  only  visible  nat^ra 
of  the  child;  and  constitute  hia^^hiafi  and  often  his  onlyiC^ 

In  this  manner,  and  only  in  cms  manner,  are  childnn  sik»iaHy 
prepared  to  submit  to  all  other  lawfiil  authority.  In  thia  nvmmr 
they  become  peaceful,  and  orderly,  throu(^  life;  upbib^  H  spiiil 
of  respect  and  kindness  towards  others;  are  formed  into  good 
i^^mbers  of  society,  and  fitted  to  sustain  the  charactar  of  good 
ne^iMioors  and  good  frioMls.  Equally  necessary  is  this  discipline 
to  nike  them  gM)d  Subjects,  and  good  Mas^^  Fewpeiiona 
are  good.  Subjecu  of  Civil  Government,  wno  have  not  been  «mii>- 
ed  to  thos  character  by  a  wise^  domestic  administralioa  t  md  not 
one  of  these  would  sustain  this  character,  but  for  the  eijmpleof 
those,  who  have  been  thus  trained.  It  is  proverbiaUy  true,  %lso^ 
that  none  are  qualified  to  govern,  except  those,  who  have  evAj 
learned  to  obey. 

In  hardly  any  thine  is  the  Institution  of  Marriage,  and  the  oop* 
sequent  formation  of  Families,  exhibited  as  more  necessary,  or 
more  wise,  than  in  this  origination,  and  establishment,  of  good  or- 
der  in  the  world.  ^  Order,''  as  Mr.  Pime  has  justly  observed,  ^  is 
Heaven's  first  law."  The  great  task  of  estabbshing  it  among  such 
-  beings,  as  we  are  ;r*  ielfish,  revolting,  and  refitictory ;  God  has  as- 
sign^ to  an  innumerable  multitude  of  hands :  a  multitude  suffi* 
ciently  great  to  receive  it  in  portions,  so  small  and  so  circumstanc- 
ed, as  to  insure  both  the  ability,  and  the  inclination,  to  accomplish 
it  effectually.  These  portions  are  so  small,  as  to  involve  only  the 
children  of  a  single  family.  To  this  little  flock  are  dven,  regu- 
larly, two  Rulers,  better  disposed,  and  b^|^  qualifieo,  in  ahnost 
sdi  instances,  than  any  other  persons,  found  in  the  workL  The 
eireumstances,  in  which  those  are  placed,  who  are  to  be  goveroedi 
are  more  favourable  to  the  accomplbhment  of  this  great  end,  than 
any  others  cpji  be.  Their  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  in  suc- 
cession ;^  their  ignorance,  feebleness,  dependence ;  the  afiectieo, 
superiorityi  care,  and  kindness,  of  the  Parents ;  and  the  instinctive 
love,  and  reverence,  of  the  children ;  together  with  their  necessary 
^  tod  long-continued  residence  in  the  parental  mansion ;  present  to 
^'^^^  coAtenfp^tiv^  eye  a  combination  of  things  evidencing,  by  their 
tM  liiigularadaptotion  to  this  important  purpose,  a  gk>n* 
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tms  wmrk  of  the  Wisdom  of  God.  Fewer  hands  could  not  possi* 
bly  accomplish  this  mighty  task.  All  the  wisdom  of  Legisbtion^^ 
.  all  the  energy  of  Despotism,  would  be  spent  uj}on  it  inimaa.  lfi|« 
fions  of  mimb,  and  tongues,  and  hands,  are  indispetuRble  to  it, 
even  in  a  single  Country.  It  is,  beyond  calculation,  a  mater 
and  more  arduous  work  than  all  the  labourtjiaf  all  Rulers, Xegis* 
lative,  Executive,  and  Judicial,  united*  Nor  could  those,  to  whom 
it  is  intrusted,  accomplish  it  in  any  other  circumstances.  Childrent 
grown  up  to  manhood  without  government,  could  never  be  govern* 
ed.  A  generation  of  such  r.hildfien  would  set  at  defiance  all  the 
laws  and  magistrates  in  the  Universe  ;  and  would  never  yidd  to 
any  control,  but  that  of  the  sword.  Were  Parents  to  intermit  dnir 
labours,  during  a  single  generation,  no  Government  could,  thence* 
finrth,  exist  in  that  Country,  until  terrible  necessity  should  force 
upon  it  a  military  despotism.  Anarchy,  until  that  period,  would 
rear  its  wild  misrule,  ravage  every  human  interest,  and  rase  every 
human  dwelling.  In  this  very  land,  flourishing  and  wantoning  in 
all  the  blessings  of  Liberty,  the  musket,  the  dungeon,  and  the 
gibbet,  would  be  the  only  means  of  public  peace,  onkr,  and  safetT* 

8.  Marriage  is  ihe  source  of  all  the  Religion  which  exists  intk$ 
world* 

This  important  truth  is  completely  evident  from  the  foUowiQg 
particulars. 

In  the  first  place.  Persons^  living  in  promisasous  concubinage j  ars 
never  themselves  religious. 

There  never  was  a  sinde  instance,  of  this  nature,  since  the 
world  began.  The  very  first  step  towards.  Religion,  whenever 
they  have  ultimately  become  religious,  hasinvariablv  been  repent 
ance,  and  reformation,  of  this  enormous  sin.  Sucn  persons  can, 
therefore,  never  teach  their  children  Religion,  either  by  precept 
or  example.     Therefore, 

Secondly,  Their  Children  grow  up,  ofcowrso^in  Irreliffunu 

There  are  two  primary  Means  of  Grace  :  the  Preaching  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  Religious  Education  of  Children.  Oif  these, 
Baxter  supposes  Religious  Education  to  be  probably  the  principal, 
as  to  its  efficacy,  wherever  the  Gospel  is  regularly  established.  ' 
But,  whatever  be  their  comparative  importance,  A  is  sufficient  to 
say,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  children,  who  are  not  educated 
religiously,  rarely  become  relieious,  even  in  the  midst  of  those, 
who  are  thus  educated ;  and  tnat  a  generation  of  such  chiklreA 
would,  of  course,  be  a  generation  of  profli^tes.  But  married 
persons,  only,  ever  educate  their  children  rehgiousljr ;  or  present 
to  diem  that  example,  without  which  their  mstructions  would  be 
given  to  no  purpose. 

Thirdly.  Abne  but  married  Parents  build  ChurehiSj  'wupfori  Mk^ 
isters^  or  frequent  the  Worship  ofOod. 

That  the  irreUgion  of  persons,  living  in  promiscuous  concubin- 
age, would  never  give  birth  to  these  things,  nor  to  any  of  theni| 
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8BVKVTH   COMMANDIIBNT. — ^LBWDVBSS* 


EioDvi  n.  14— 7)k#ii  tkaU  not  tommii  aiulttr^ 

Having  in  the  preceding  discourse  considered  the  Origin^ 
Aafiire,  ami  Benefits  of  Mamagt;  the  Institution,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  prohibition  in  the  Text ;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine  the  ProhUntion  itself  • 

The  thing,  which  is  here  universally  prohibited,  is  Lewdness : 
Liewdness  in  every  form ;  in  thought,  word,  and  action,  l^s  is 
unanswerably  evident  from  our  Saviour's  comment  on  this  precept* 
He,  that  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath  committed  aJm^ 
tery  with  her  already  in  his  heart* 

before  I  berin  the  immediate  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall 
premise  a  few  General  Observations. 

It  is  universally  known,  that  there  is,  and  for  a  great  length  of 
time  has  been,  a  riveted  prejudice  against  the  introduction  of 
ihis  subject  into  the  Desk.  When  the  peculiar  delicacy,  attending 
it,  is  considered ;  it  cannot  be  thought  strange,  that  such  a  preju- 
dice should  in  some  degree  exist.  Even  the  most  chaste  and 
correct  observations  concerning  it  are  apt  to  sive  pain ;  or  at 
least  to  excite  an  alarm  in  a  refined  and  apprehensive  mind*  What 
Nature  itself,  perhaps,  dictates.  Custom  and  Manners  have  not 
a  little  enhanced.  The  ooinions,  and  feelings,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  have  been  carried  to  a  length  unwarranted  either  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  Common  Sense.  The  subject  seems,  in  feet,  to 
have  been  banished  from  the  Desk:  and  Ministers,  by  their 
general  and  profound  silence  concerning  it,  appear  to  have  sanc- 
tioned the  conclusion,  that  there  is  one,  and  that  not  a  small,  part 
of  Scripture,  which,  so  far  as  Preaching  is  concerned,  is  not  profit- 
qfilefor  doctrine,  for  rqfroof,  for  correction,  nor  for  instruction  m 
righteoiuness. 

But  let  me  solemnly  ask  every  religious  man,  whether  this  coo- 
duct  can  be  justified.  The  rqoicing  of  Si.  Paul,  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  not  by  fleshly 
wisdom,  hut  by  the  Grace  of  God,  he  had  his  conversation  in  the 
world;  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  that  he  was  pure  from  the 
blood  of  all  men,  becauae  he  had  not  shunned  to  declare  the  whole 
Counsel  of  God.  Is  it  not  a  plain,  and  prominent,  part  of  the 
Counsel  of  God,  to  forbid,  to  discourage,  to  prevent,  this  profligate 
conduct  of  mankind  f    Why  else  was  this  precept  inserted  in  the 
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Decalogue;  and  promuleed  amid  the  lightninesof  Sinai f  Why 
.^  eke  is  it  throughout  the  &:riptur68  made  the  subject  of  such  forci- 
ble prohibitions,  and  the  object  of  such  awful  tlnreateninffs  ? 

what  jihson  can  be  given,  why  it  should  not  be  introouced  into 
the  Desk  ?  Can  common  sense  either  prove,  or  discern,  the  use- 
fulness of  excluding  it  ?  Is  it  fit,  is  it  safe,  is  it  not  preposterous, 
is  it  not  ruinous,  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  to  leave  the 
whole  management  of  it  to  loose  and  abandoned  men ;  ancLto  suf- 
fer them  fit>m  vear  to  year,  and  from  century  to  century,  to  go  on 
in  a  course  01  corruption;  seducing,  and  destroying,  thousands 
and  milUons,  especially  of  the  young,  the  gay,  and  the  ffiddy : 
while  we,  Ministers  of  Christ,  divinelv  appointed  to  watch  lor  the 
souls  of  men,  quietlv  sit  by,  and  see  them  hurried  on  to  perdition  f 
Shall  we  be  awed  by  the  cry  of  indelicacy,  originally  raised  by  • 
the  most  indelicate  of  mankind,  only  to  keep  the  field  open  for  its 
own  malignant  occupancy  ?  ShaU  we  not  infinitely  rather  lay 
hold  on  every  opportunity,  and  all  the  means  furnished  here,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  to  rescue  our  fellow-creatures  from  destruc- 
tion? 

And  shall  not  the  House  of  God,  and  this  Sacred  Day ;  both 
divinely  consecrated,  not  only  to  His  worship  at  large,  but  to 
this  very  end,  that  the  wicked  may  be  warned  of  the  error  of  hii 
ooy,  that  he  turn  from  t7,  and  save  his  soiU  alive  /  shelter  this 
subject,  a  solemn  prominent  subject  of  his  own  express  commands, 
awful  exhortations,  and  terrible  threatenings,  from  misconception, 
sport,  and  sneer  f  Shall  not  the  known  presence  of  this  Tre- 
mendous Being  in  His  House  silence  every  unscriptural  com- 
plaint; check  every  wayward  thought;  forbid  every  roving  of 
an  unhallowed  imagination ;  and  appal  every  light-minded  sinner ; 
however  prone  he  may  be  to  forget  the  presence  of  his  Maker ;  or 
Ainwilling  to  remember,  that  this  Great  Being  is,  at  the  very  time, 
searching  his  heart,  and  tricing  his  reins,  to  reward  him  according  te 
his  works  ? 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  not  the  evil  be  left  to  other  cor- 
rectives ?  Why  is  it  necessary,  that  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  make  it  the  theme  of  their  public  discourses  ?  Why  may 
not  the  business  of  reformation  be  entrusted  to  the  Satirist,  ttve 
Poet,  and  the  Moralist;  to  private  conversation,  and  to  the  Reli- 
gious Instruction  of  Parents  ?  The  answer  to  these  quesliorte  is 
at  hand.  God  has  required  Ministers  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  noty 
to  lift  up  their  voices  as  a  trumpet,  and  to  shew  his  people  their 
transgressions.  He  has  declarecl  to  Ministers,  that  if  they  warn 
not  the  wicked  of  his  way,  the  wicked  shall  die  in  his  sifis  /  but  his 
blood  He  will  require  at  their  hands.  The  point  in  debate  must,  I 
think,  be  allowed  to  be  here  finally  settled ;  unless  some  argu- 
ment can  be  devised  to  show,  that  a  Minister  is  bound  to  m^e 
himself  answerable  for  the  blood  of  those  sinners,  to  whom  he 
preaches.     Besides,  the  Satirist,  the  Poet,  and  the  MoraUst,  in  a 
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muldtnde  of  instancei,  have  beeiT enlisted  on  thti  ude  otYiet ;  and 
have  endeavoured  to  stimulate,  rather  than  repress,  the  evil  under 
examination.  W'IBK  they  are  not ;  how  fiur  persons  aaad  their 
books,  compared  %ith  the  number  of  thes^  who  arei{ii!e8ent  at 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel !  Probably  two-thirds  of  a  million  of 
persons  hear  the  Gospel  preached,  weekly,  iaJfea-EngloHd.  Not 
one  in  a  thousand  of  these,  perhaps,  has  ever  read  a  book,  seri- 
ously titposing  this  unhappy  part  of  the  human  character.  Even 
where  their  books  are  read,  and  read  with  attention,  they  are  litde 
regarded,  and  produce  little  effect.  The  Desk  possesses  meaits 
of  appalling,  and  overthrowing,  vice,  and  upholding  morality, 
which  nothing  else  can  boast.  The  Day,  the  Place,  the  Ctr* 
cumstances,  of  the  AssemUv  i  the  Purposes,  for  which  they  are 
gathered;  and  the  solemn  Commission  of  Jehovah;  furnish. Min- 
isters with  advantages  for  this  great  end,  unrivalled,  and  unex- 
ampled. Accordingly,  their  Office  has  been  more  efficacious  in 
producing  real  reformation,  than  all  the  other  means,  employed 
by  man.  "  The  Puli^t,"  says  a  Poet  of  distinguished  excelleoce 
and  wisdom, 

"  TIm  Fnlpil,  whan  the  Ml'rut  bu  at  lut, 

StrattiDjt  and  irap'ring  in  an  empty  icfaool, 

SpcDt  all  hit  forte  and  made  no  pn»elf  te, 

I  nf  Uie  Palpit,  in  tha  M>ber  uie 

Of  iti  legitimale,  peculiar  powers, 

Hul  lUad  ackiiowleilG;d,  wbilc  [he  world  abaU  liuad, 

The  DiHt  iiupurturit  and  kSboIuaj  guard, 

Support,  and  orna-aieiit,  of  ^rtue'9  caaie." 

Wth  these  things  in  view,  I  conuder  il  as  my  own  duty  to  brin^ 
this  Subject  into  the  Desk  withcAit  hesitatioti;  and  to  treat  it 
in  the  same  d^Hffe  and  earnest  manner,  which  is  demanded  br 
the  precepts  m  the  Gospel.  I  ald3)  make  it  my  business,  how- 
eve^  to  treat  it  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  any  of  my  Audience 
shall  entertain  thoughts  concerning  it,  forbidden  by  their  Creatof, 
it  shall  be  their  own  fault,  and  not  mine. 

With  these  preliminarv  remarks,  I  proceed  to  observe, 

I.  T%at  tkit  Command  forhidM  ail  impvrt  Thoughtt. 

The  proof  of  diis  I  have  already  given,  in  our  Saviour's  com- 
ment on  this  precept. 

Impure  thoughts  arc  the  immediate,  and  only,  sources  4f  imptwe 
conversation,  and  an  impure  life.  If  the  tbongbts  be  cleapted; 
the  man  will  be  clean,  of  course. 

There  is  scarcely  a  more  dangerous  employment,  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  licentious  Imagination.  This  is  an  evil,  to  which 
youths  are  neculiarly  exposed.  The  peculiar  strength  of  every 
passion,  and  the  peculiar  want  of  watchfulness,  and  self-restraint, 
riender  them  an  easy  prey-to  every  vice,  which  soUcils  admission. 
Still  greater  is  the  danger,'  when  vice  approaches  under  a  fenn, 
espccialhr  alluring ;  and,  at'  the  same  time,  steals  gradually,  and 
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tiherelbre  inseiiMbly,  vpon  the  ibAkL  Bj  |U  these  evils,  is  Ai  sin 
imder  consideration  accompani^djl^'  It  rises  in  *  the  miods  er  the 
young,  ia^jdnctiyely  Murrounded  with  many ^fairements,  gad  ub- 
■ccompaitied  hv  tncR  loathing  and  horror,  iRth  which  ^the^uuid 
naturally  regards  vice  of  many  other  kinds^  At  the  same  tmei' 
the  mind  is  pibne  to  be  utteriy  ui)|Conscious  of  any  transgpessioB, 
and  of  any  clanger.  The  imagination,  thoughtless  and  umrestrain- 
ed,  wanders  over  Uie  forbidden  ground,  often  without  ihiiAing  that 
it  is  forbidden ;  and  has  already  been  guilty  of  many  wid  perikMB 
transgressions,  when  it  is  scarcely  aware  of  having  transgressed  at 
all.  In  this  manner  its  attachment  to  these  excursions  continually 
*  gains  ftren^.  Continually  are  they  repeated  with  more  eager- 
ness, and  with  more  frequency.  At  length  they  become  habitual : 
and  ^  Scarcely  any  habit  is  stronger,  or  with  less  dUfeuky  over- 
come. In  every  leisure  season,  the  mind,  if  it  will  waiefa  its  own 
movements,  will  find  itself  roving  without  restraint,  and  often  witlk 
out  being  aware  that  it  has  Mgun  to  rove,  -on  thb  intenficted 
"  ^^und ;  and  will  be  astonished  to  perceive,  after  a  sober  compu- 
tation, how  great  a  part  of  all  its  thinking  is  ifttde  up  of  these  li- 

'  centious  thoughts. 

Most  unhappily,  aids,  and  allurements,  to  this  licentious  indnk 
gence  are  never  wanting.  Genius,  in  every  age,  and  in  every 
country,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  prostituted  its  elevated  powcn  for 
the  deplorable  purpose  of  seducipg  thoughdess  minds  to  tUs  sin. 
The  unsuspaethic^tmagination,  ignoiant  of  the  danj^ers,  whidi 
spread  before^  it,  nas  by  this  gay  and  fiery  serpent,  ghtterin|f  with 
spots  of'goidf  and  punted  wiu  colours  of  encnantment,  been  al- 
lured to  pluck  the  fruft  of  this  forbidden  tree,  and  hazard  the 

«death,  denounced  against  the  transgression.  The  numbers  of  the 
Poet,  the  delightful  melody  of  Sone^  the  fascination  of  the  Chisel, 
and  the*^peU  of  the  Pencil,  bM^e  been  all  vcrfuntei^red  in  the 'ser- 
vice of  Satan,  for  the  moral  destruction  of  unhappy  man.  To 
finish  this  work  of  malignity,  the  Stage  has  lent  all  its  splendid  ap- 
paratus of  mischief;  the  Shop  been  converted  into  a  show-box  of 
temptations ;  and  its  owner  into  a  pander  of  iniquity*  Feeble, 
enratic,  and  giddy,  as  the  mind  of  man  is  in  its  nature  ;  prepared 
to  welcome  temptation,  and  to  hail  every  passing  sin ;  can  we  won- 
der, that  it  should  yield  to  this  formidable  train  of  seducers  ? 

To  a  virtuous  mind  scarcely  any  possession  is  of  more  value, 
or  more  productive  of  enjoyment  or  safety,  than  a  chastened  Im- 
agination, regularly  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  Conscience. 
Wherever  this  fticulty  is  under  this  control,  the  mind  has  achieved 
a  power  of  keeping  temptation  at  a  distance,  of  resisting  it  when 
approaching,  and  of  overcoming  it  when  invading,  attainable  in  no 
other  manner.  Its  path  towards  heaveti  becomes,  therefore.  Com- 
paratively unobstructed,  easy,  and  secure.  Sin  dots  not  easily  h' 
set  U :  and  its  moral  improvement,  while  it  is  on  the  one  hand 
undisturbed,  is  on  the  other  rapid  and  delightful. 
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n.    This  Command  forbids  mil  licentxaus  Wards,  of  the  same 
nature. 

Impure  thoughts  beget  impure  words ;  and  impure  words,  in  their 
turn,  generate,  enhance,  and  multiply,  impure  thoughts.  This 
retro-active  influence  of  the  tongue  upon  the  heart,  by  means  of 
which,  sinful  conversation  becomes  the  means  of  producing  sinful 
thoughts,  I  have  had  occasion  to  explain  at  large  in  a  former  dis- 
course. It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
No  serious  observer  of  human  life  can  doubt,  that  by  our  own  lan- 

£age,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  whenever  it  is  impure,  impure 
)ughts  are  awakened;  a  licentious  imagination  set  on  fire;  and 
licentious  designs,  which  otherwise  would  never  have  entered  the 
mind,  called  up  into  existence,  and  execution. 

In  this  employment,  also,  our  fellow-men  unite  with  us  in  the 
strange,  and  melancholy,  purpose  of  mutual  corruption.  All  the 
dangers  and  mischiefs,  all  the  temptations  and  sins,  presented  to 
each  other  by  evil  companions,  are  to  be  found  here.  Here,  wick' 
ed  men  and  seducers  wax  worse  and  worse  ;  deceiving j  and  being  ile- 
ceived  ;  mutually  seducing,  and  beine  seduced. 

The  only  safety,  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject  in  hand, 
is  found  in  an  exact  conformity  to  the  very  forcible  precept  of  St. 
Paul :  But  filthiness  J  foolish  talking  and  jesting,  let  it  not  be  so  nmch 
as  named  among  you.  The  original  words  are  oid^nK,  obscenity; 
fiAipiKoywi,  impure  scurriliiy ;  and  furjonrfXiet,  when  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  here,  answering  to  double  entendreSj  or  seemingly  decent 

Zteehes  with  double  meanings.  Of  all  these  the  Apostle  says  not, 
it  them  not  be  used,  but,  let  them  not  be  so  much  as  namtd  among 
youy  as  becometh  saints.  Let  no  foundation  be  furnished  by  your 
conversation  even  for  mentioning  it  as  a  fact,  that  such  language 
has  ever  been  uttered  by  you.  For,  no  conversation,  beside  that, 
which  is  thus  pure,  can  become  ydtar  character  as  Christians.  See 
Eph.  V.  3, 4.  Strict  and  virtuous  delicacy  in  our  language  is  not 
only  indispensable  to  decency,  and  dignity,  of  character,  but  to  all 
purity  of  neart,  and  all  excellency  of  life. 

III.  This  Command  forbids  all  licentious  Co$fduct  of  this  nature. 

As  this  position  will  not  be  questioned ;  «nd  as  this  conduct,  in 
every  form,  is  prohibited,  elsewhere,  in  a  multitude  of  Scriptural 
passages ;  I  shall  spare  myself  the  labour  of  proof;  and  shall 
proceed  to  suggest  semeral  Reasons  for  our  obedienco  to  this  precept ; 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  mention,  several  ElvUs  arising  from 
disobedience, 

1  •  The  Licentious  Conduct,  forbidden  by  this  precept,  discourages, 
andprevents  Marriage, 

Tnis  discouragement,  and  prevention,  regularly  take  place  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  conduct ;  and  are  there- 
fore chargeable  upon  it,  whenever,  and  wherever,  and  however,  it 
exists. 
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The  innumerable,  and  immense,  biessinjgs  of  the  Marriage  Insti- 
tution have  been  summarily  recited  in  the  preceding  discourse. 
They  are  the  blessings,  which  keep  the  Moral  World  in  beins,  and 
secure  it  from  an  untimely,  and  most  terrible,  dissolution.  They 
are  the  blessings,  without  which  life,  in  instances  literally  innu-^ 
merable,  would  be  blasted  in  the  bud ;  without  which,  when  it  es- 
caped this  premature  destruction,  its  continuance  would  prove  a 
curse ;  without  which.  Natural  affection,  and  amiableness,  would 
not  exist;  without  which,  domestic  fklucation  would  be  extinct ; 
Industry  and  Economy  never  begin  ;  and  man  be  left  to  the  pre- 
carious subsistence  of  a  savage.  But  for  this  Institution,  Learn- 
ing, Knowledge,  and  Refinement,  would  expire ;  Government 
sink  in  the  gulf  of  Anarchy  ;  and  Religion,  hunted  from  the  hab- 
itations of  men,  hasten  back  to  her  native  heavens.  Man,  in  the 
mean  time,  stripped  of  all  that  is  respectable,  amiable,  or  hopeful, 
in  his  character,  and  degraded  to  all  that  is  odious,  brutal,  and  des- 
perate, would  prowl  in  solitudes  and  deserts,  to  satisfy  his  rage 
and  hunger.  The  correspondence  between  heaven  and  earth 
would  cease;  and  the  celestial  inhabitants  would  no  longer  expect, 
nor  find,  new  accessions  to  their  happy  society  from  this  miserable 
world. 

To  all  these  evils  every  lewd  man  direcdy  contributes.  Were 
his  principles,  and  practices,  adopted  universally  by  his  fellow- 
men  ;  all  these  evils  would  universally  prevail.  That  they  do  not 
actually  thus  prevail  is,  in  no  sense,  owing  to  him.  To  the  utmost 
of  his  power  he  labours  to  introduce  them  all. 

2.  This  Conduct^  in  almost  all  cases^  presupposes  Seductitm, 
Seduction,  in  its  very  nature,  involves  fraud  of  the  worst  kind. 
It  is  probably  always  accomplished  by  means  of  the  most  solenm 
promises,  and  often  with  oaths  still  more  solemn.  Both  the  prom- 
ises and  oaths,  however,  are  violated  in  a  manner,  supremely 
profligate  and  shameful.  The  object,  to  which  they  are  airected, 
is  base,  malignant,  and  treacherous,  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  man- 
ner, in  which  it  is  prosecuted,  is  marked  with  the  same  treachery 
and  baseness.  He,  who  can  coolly  adopt  it,  has  put  off*  the  char- 
acter of  a  man,  and  put  on  that  of  a  fiend ;  and,  with  the  spirit  of 
a  fiend  alone,  he  pursues,  and  accomplishes,  the  infernal  purpose. 
The  ruin  sought,  and  achieved,  is  immense.  It  is  not  the  filching  of 
property.  It  is  not  the  burning  of  a  house.  It  is  not  the  depriv- 
ation of  liberty.  It  is  not  the  destruction  of  life.  The  Seducer 
Blunders  the  wretched  victim  of  character,  morals,  happiness, 
ope,  and  heaven ;  enthrals  her  in  the  eternal  bondage  of  sin  ; 
consumes  her  beyond  the  crave  in  endless  fire  ;  and  murders  her 
soul  with  an  ever-living  death.  With  the  same  comprehensive, 
and  terrible  malignity,  he  destroys  himself;  calls  down  upon  his 
own  head  the  vengeance  of  that  Almighty  Hand,  which  will  suf- 
fer no  sinner  to  escape ;  and  awakens  the  terrors  of  that  undying 
cX>nscience,  which  will  enhance  even  the  agonies  of  perdition. 
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All  this  is  perpetrated,  in  the  mean  time,  under  Strong  professions 
of  peculiar  aflfection ;  with  the  persuasive  language  of  tenderness ; 
and  with  the  smiles  of  gentleness  and  complacency.  For,  the 
Seducer 

**  Can  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain.** 

'  3.  It  brings  IncomprehensibU  Wretchedness  t^on  the  devoted 
object. 

No  human  being  can  support  the  pressure  of  infamy ;  adegrad- 
ation  below  the  level  of  mankind;  and  the  envenomed  stings  of 
reproach,  sharpened  by  a  guilty  conscience.  I  well  know,  that 
Philosophy  prates,  and  vapours,  on  topics  of  this  nature,  with  a 

!)roud  sel^omplacency ;  and  an  ostentatious  display  of  patience, 
brtitude,  and  serenity.  But  I  ako  well  know,  that  rhilosophy  is, 
ih  these  respects,  a  mere  pretender;  a  bully,  and  not  a  hero. 
Philosophy  never  furnished,  and  never  will  furnish,  its  Catalogue 
of  Martyrs.  All  its  votaries,  like  Voltaire^  intend  only  to  rule,  and 
triumph ;  not  to  suffer,  nor  even  to  submit.  As  cool  and  parading 
reflections  on  subjects  of  a  calamitous  nature  are  uttered  in  the 
peace  of  the  closet ;  the  possession  of  ease  and  safety  ;  the  cqih 
viction  of  acknowledged  reputation;  and  the  enjoyment  of  friends, 
comforts,  and  hopes ;  Philosophy  rarely  encounters  real  suffering 
Her  hardihood  is  all  premature ;  and  is  all  shown  in  telUng  tne 
world  what  she  would  do,  and  what  others  ought  to  do ;  and  not  in 
the  history  of  what  she  has  done. 

The  excruciating  anguish,  to  which  the  miserable  female  victim 
is  reduced,  is  dreaonilly  exemplified  in  the  unnatural  and  enormous 
wickedness,  to  which  she  is  oriven  in  the  desertion,  and  the  con- 
sequent destruction,  of  ker  helpless  offspring.  Can  a  woman  for^ 
get  her  sucking  child  f  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the 
son  of  her  womb  ^  is  a  question  which  points  out  the  strongest 
affection,  the  highest  tenderness  of  human  nature ;  the  attachment, 
which  outruns,  survives,  and  triumphs  over,  every  other.  To  this 
question,  the  exposure  to  a  merciless  skv,  the  drowning,  the  stran- 
gling, the  smothering,  of  illegitimate  cnildrqij  returns  a  tenrible 
and  excruciating  answer.  What  must  be  the  agonies  of  despond- 
ence, and  degradation,  which  can  force  the  susceptible  heart  of  a 
female  parent  to  the  contrivance,  and  execution,  of  a  design  like 
this  ?  Yet  such  is  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of  the  wickedness  in 
question.  It  is  worse  than  trifling,  for  the  author  of  all  these  evils 
to  allege,  that  this  catastrophe  is  neither  contrived,  nor  accomplish- 
ed, by  nimself.  They  are  all,  and  all  are  known  by  him  to  be, 
the  frequeht,  as  well  as  natural,  consequences  of  this  iniouity. 
They  are  chargeable  to  him,  therefore,  as  the  legitimate  results  of 
his  own  conduct :  results,  which  by  every  obligation,  human  and 
divine,  he  was  bound  to  foresee,  and  prevent.  Both  the  Murder 
itself,  and  the  miseries  which  give  Urth  to  it,  are  stains  of  that 
crimson  guilt,  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  dyed. 
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4.   TlUr  Licentious  Character  soon  becomes  Habitual* 

To  a  person,  moderately  acquainted  with  human  conduct,  an 
attempt  to  prove  this  assertion  would  be  mere  trifling.  All  trans- 
gressions of  this  cast  soon  become  fixed,  obstinate,  and  irreclaim- 
able. The  world  teems  with  evidence  of  this  humiliating  position ; 
.and  the  whole  progress  of  time  has  daily  accumulated  a  mountain- 
ous mass  of  facts,  evincing  its  certainty  in  a  more  and  more  humil- 
iating manner. 

Of  these  the  most  humiliating  and  dreadful  collection  is  found 
in  those  baleful  tenements  of  Prostitution,  and  Profligacy,  which 
deform,  so  far  as  my  information  extends,  every  populous  City  on 
the  Globe;  and  stand  publicly  as  the  gateway  to  Hell;  opening 
to  their  miserable  inhabitants  a  broad  ana  beaten  road  to  peraition. 
Into  these  deplorable  mansions,  the  polluted  female,  cast  oflf  by 
mankind  as  an  outlaw  firom  human  society,  torn  even  from  the 
side  of  Natural  afiection,  and  parental  mercy,  betrayed  by  the  vil- 
lany  of  a  second  Judas^  and  nurried  by  shame,  remorse,  and  an- 
guish, enters,  never  to  escape.  Here,  fix>m  the  first  moment,  she 
closes  her  eyes  upon  Anends,  kindness,  and  compassion ;  takes  her 
final  farewell  of  earthly  comfort ;  and  sees  with  a  dying  eve,  the 
last  glimmerings  of  hope  go  out  in  eternal  night.  Here,  she  bids 
an  everlasting  adieu  to  the  Sabbath,  the  House,  and  the  Word,  of 
God.  To  her,  the  calls  of  Mercy  are  made  no  more.  To  her, 
the  Voice  of  the  Redeemer  sounds  no  more.  The  Spirit  of  Truth 
cannot  be  supposed  to  enter  the  haunts  of  sin  and  death ;  nor  to 
shed  the  dew  of  life  upon  these  voluntary  victims  of  corruption, 
by  whom  they  are  inhabited.  Immortal  life  here  becomes  extinct. 
Hither  the  '*  hope  "  of  heaven  '^  never  comes,  that  cornes  to  a//;" 
and  the  wretched  throng  embosomed  by  these  baleful  walls,  enter 
upon  their  perdition  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

Who,  that  is  not  lost  to  candour,  and  buried  in  misanthropy, 
could  believe,  unless  he  were  forced  to  believe,  that  princes,  and 
other  rulers  of  mankind,  have  taxed,  and  licensed,  these  houses 
of  ruin  ;  and  that,  in  countries  where  the  Gospel  beams,  and  the 
voice  of  salvation  is  heard  in  the  streets  ?  Who  could  believe, 
that  sin  would  be  thus  bartered  in  the  market ;  and  damnation  be 
holden  up,  as  a  commodity,  for  bargain  and  sale ;  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  human  soul  would  be  publicly  announced,  granted, 
and  authorized,  as  a  privilege ;  and  that  patents  would  be  made 
out,  signed,  and  sealed,  for  populating  more  extensively  the  World 
of  wo? 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  the  betrayer 
accompanies,  to  the  same  dreadful  end,  the  victim  of  his  treachery. 
^one,  who  go  into  these  outer  chambers  of  perdition,  turti  again, 
neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life. 

5.  This  Conduct  destroys  all  Moral  Principle.  "  However  it  be 
accounted  for,"  says  Dr.  Paley^  *'  the  criminal  commerce  of  the 
sexes  corrupts,  and  depraves,  the  mind,  and  moral  character,  more 
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than  any  single  species  of  vice  whatsoever.  That  ready  percep- 
tion of  guilt,  that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution  against  it,  which 
constitutes  a  virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persmis,  addict- 
ed to  these  indulrances.  They  prepare  an  easv  admission  for 
eveiT  sin,  that  seeks  it;  are  in  low  lif^,  usually  the  first  stage  is 
men's  progress  to  the  most  desperate  villanies ;  and,  in  high  life, 
to  that  lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle,  which  manifests  itself 
in  a  profligacy  of  public  conduct,  and  a  contempt  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  religion  and  moral  probity." 

What  is  here  asserted  by  this  very  able  writer,  forced  itself 
upon  my  mind,  many  years  before  I  saw  the  Work,  containing 
these  oroervations,  as  a  strong,  and  prominent,  feature  in  the  char- 
acter of  man.  These  very  declarations  I  have  long  since  seen 
amply  verified  in  living  examples.  This  progress  towards  aban- 
donment cannot  be  very  easily  described,  much  less  thoroughly 
explained,  except  in  a  detailed  account  of  the  subject.  Such 
an  account  cannot  here  be  given.  Yet  the  following  observa- 
tions will,  if  I  mistake  not,  contribute  to  illustrate  the  point  in 
question. 

Almost  all  persons,  perhaps  all,  derive  from  early  instructiob, 
and  habituation,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  conscientiousness ;  a 
reverence  for  God;  a  sense  of  accountableness ;  a  fixed  expecta- 
tion of  future  rewards,  and  punishments;  a  veneration  for  Truth, 
and  Justice ;  and  an  established  conviction  of  the  excellence  of 
kindness.  These,  united,  constitute  that  temperament  of  mind, 
on  which  Evangelical  Virtue  is  usually,  as  well  as  happily,  grafted; 
and  to  exterminate  them,  is  to  destroy  what  is  here  meant  by  all 
moral  principle. 

Persons,  who  comminhe  crimes,  which  form  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse,  always  commit  them  in  secret.  After  they 
are  committed,  the  same  secrecy  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  perpetrators.  There  must  be,  however,  there  are  unavoidably, 
some  persons,  who,  at  tjpes,  and  in  one  manner  and  another,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  wickedness.  These  must  be  engaged,  at 
all  events,  to  conceal  what  they  know.  To  efiectuate  this  purpose, 
the  perpetrators  are  qften  driven  to  employ  the  grossest  connip- 
tion, and  the  basest  and  most  profligate  measures.  Agents,  also, 
are  often  absolutely  necessary  to  the  successful  accomplishment 
of  the  crimes  themselves.  None,  but  abandoned  men,  can  be- 
come such  agents ;  and  none,  but  abandoned  measures,  can  be 
employed  with  respect  to  their  agency.  As  the  principal  crimin- 
al makes  progress  in  this  iniquity ;  such  persons  become  more  and 
more  necessary  to  him,  and  familiar  witn  him:  and  as,  during  his 
progress,  he  renders  himself  an  object  of  detestation  to  all  decent 
society;  these  profligates  soon  become  his  only  companions,  and 
these  measures  his  only  conduct.  He,  who  devotes  himself  to  such 
companions,  and  such  conduct,  will  always  debase  and  corrupt  his 
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own  mind  &ster  than  he  is  aware ;  and,  with  an  unexpected  rapid- 
ity in  guilt,  will  very  soon  become  a  mere  profligate. 

Nor  will  he  be  less  rapidly  corrupted  by  the  innumerable  vik 
expedients,  base  fetches,  treacherous  plans,  abominable  briberies, 
^IPM  foul  perjuries,  to  which  he  resorts  for  the  successful  perpetra- 
tion of  his  viUanous  designs*  To  all  these  must  be  added  the 
putrefactive  influence  of  impurity  itself;  which,  as  the  pestilence 
through  the  body,  difiuses  morufication  and  rottenness  through- 
out the  soul ;  and  converts  it  into  a  mere  mass  of  death  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Conformably  to  these  observations,  we  see,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things,  that  impurity  manures,  and  waters,  every  other 
growth  of  sin.  Wherever  it  prevails,  all  crimes  become  gross, 
rank,  and  premature.  Impiety,  blasphemy,  treachery,  drunken- 
Kess,  perjury,  and  murder,  flourish  around  it.  How  jusdy  then,  as 
well  as  how  solemnly,  did  the  Divine  Writer  declare,  concerning 
the  strange  woman.  Her  house  is  the  roay  to  hell;  going  down  to  tht 
chambers  ofdeath. 

6.  Whenever  this  conduct  assumes  the  flagrant  character  of 
Adultery,  it  involves  a  numerous  and  dreadful  train  of  additional 
evils* 

It  involves  the  most  open  and  gross  violation  of  the  Mirriage 
Covenant  f  and  exposes  tne  guilty  person,  therefore,  to  the  pecuUar 
wrath  of  that  tremendous  Being,  mvoked  as  a  witness  of  it ;  and 
incomprehensibly,  as  well  as  most  impudently,  afironted  by  the 
violation. 

It  accomplishes  the  greatest  injury,  which  the  innocent  party  to 
that  covenant  can  receive,  on  this  side  of  the  Grave*  This  injury 
is  formed  of  a  vast  combination  of  sufferings,  reaching  every  im- 
portant interest  in  this  world,  always  *,  and,  often,  in  me  world  to 
come ;  exquisitely  keen  and  poignant,  piercing  the  very  seat  of 
thought,  and  sense,  and  feeling,  and  awakenine  in  long  succession 
throes  of  agony  and  despair.  The  husband,  lor  example,  is  forc- 
ed to  behold  his  wife,  once  and  alway  beloved  beyond  expression, 
not  less  affectionate  than  beloved,  and  hitherto  untarnished  even 
with  suspicion,  corrupted  by  fraud,  circumvention,  and  villany ; 
seduced  from  truth,  virtue,  and  hope  ;  and  voluntarily  consigned 
to  irretrievable  ruin.  His  prospects  of  enjoyment,  and  even  of 
comfort,  in  the  present  world,  are  overcast  with  the  blackness  of 
darkness.  Life,  to  him,  is  changed  into  a  lingering  death.  His 
house  is  turned  into  an  empty  dreary  cavern.  Himself  is  widow- 
ed. His  children  are  orphans  ;  not  by  the  righteous  providence 
of  God ;  but  by  the  murderous  villany  of  man.  Clouded  with 
wo,  and  hung  round  with  despair,  his  soul  becomes  a  charnel- 
house,  where  life,  and  peace,  and  comfort,  have  expired  ;  a  tomb, 
dark  and  hollow,  covering  the  remains  of  departed  enjoyment,  and 
opening  no  more  to  the  entrance  of  the  living. 
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It  involves  injuries  to  the  children,  which  nmnhers  cannot  cal- 
oihte,  and  which  the  tongue  cannot  describe.  The  hand  of  vil- 
lany  has  robbed  of  all  their  peculiar  blessings  ;  the  blessings  o£ 
maternal  care  and  tenderness  ;  the  rich  blessings  of  maternal  in- 
struction and  government ;  the  delightful  and  most  persuasive  blesa* 
ings  of  maternal  example;  the  exalted  privilege  of  united  parental 
prayers  ;  and  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  a  peaceful,  harmonious, 
and  happy  fireside ;  once  exquisitely  happy,  but  now  to  be  happy 
no  more. 

To  this  most  affecting  and  pitiable  train  of  mourners,  a  numer- 
ous and  additional  train  of  friends  unite  themselves,  to  deplore 
the  common  wo.  A  singular,  an  agonizing,  procession  is  Ibrm- 
ed,  at  the  funeral  of  departed  virtue.  Tears  stream,  which  no 
hand  can  wipe  away*  Groans  ascend,  which  no  comforter  can 
charm  to  peace,  bosoms  heave  with  anguish,  which  all  the  balm 
of  Gilead  cannot  sooth.  The  object  of  lamentation  is  gone  for 
ever;  and  all  that  remains  is  a  mass  of  living  death,  soon  to  be 
buried  in  the  eternal  grave. 

7.   This  wickedn^ssj  when  it  becomes  extensive^   overspreads  m 
Count  nf  with  final  ruin* 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  evil,  not  only  to  become  greater,  and 
greater,  in  individuals,  but  to  extend  continually,  also,  to  great- 
er, and  greater  numbers  of  individuals.  The  corruption  of  Sodom^ 
and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  plain^  was  rapid,  and  complete. 
Within  a  short  period  after  they  were  built,  ten  riehteous  persons 
could  not  be  found  in  them  all.  What  was  true  of  these  cities,  is 
true  of  others  in  similar  circumstances.  To  the  Israelites  before 
they  entered  into  Canaan^  God  prescribed  a  long  series  of  laws, 
requiring  absolute  purity  of  conduct;  prohibiting  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  lewdness  of  every  kind ;  and  enacting  against  it  the  most 
dreadful  penalties.  Do  noty  said  Jehovah,  prostitute  thy  doughs 
ier  ;  lest  the  land  become  full  of  wickedness.  Ye  shall  not  commit 
any  of  these  abomination^that  the  land  spew  not  you  out^  also^  when 
ye  defile  t/,  as  it  spewed  ovT the  nations  that  were  before  you.  In  the 
sight  of  God,  therefore,  this  sin  is  peculiarly  the  source  of  corrup- 
tion to  a  land ;  a  source  whence  t7  becomes  full  of  wickedness} 
and  vomits  out  its  inhabitants,  as  being  unable  to  bear  them* 
Those  who  practise  it,  and  the  nation,  in  which  the  practice  pre- 
vails, are,  he  declares,  abhorred  by  him,  and  shall  oe  finally  de- 
stroyed. For  whosoever^  saith  he,  shall  commit  any  of  these  aSbm" 
inationsj  that  sotd  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

As  crimes  of  this  nature  become  less  and  less  unfrequent :  they 
become  less  and  less  scandalous  ;  and  bv  all,  who  are  inclined  to 
perpetrate  them,  are  esteemed  less  ana  less  sinful.  Of  course 
they  are  regarded  with  decreasing  reluctance  and  horror.  The 
father  practises  them  ;  and  with  his  example  corrupts  his  son.  The 
husband  in  the  same  manner  corrupts  his  wife ;  the  brother  hii 
brother ;  the  friend  his  friend ;  and  the  neighbour  his  neighbour. 
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Soon  the  Brothel  raises  its  polluted  walls  ;  and  becomes  a  sem- 
inary of  Satan,  where  crimes  are  provided ;  taught ;  perpetrated ; 
multiplied  without  number,  and  beyond  degree ;  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  To  one  of  these  caverns 
of  d^rikness  and  death,  another  succeeds,  and  another  ;  until  the 
city,  and  ultimately  Uie  whole  land,  becomes  one  vast  Sodam* 
IjM  to  every  thought  of  reformation,  and  to  every  feeling  of  Coo- 
science  ;  an  astonishment^  and  a  hissings  to  mankmd  ;  a  reprobate 
of  Heaven ;  it  invokes  upon  the  heads  of  its  putrid  inhabitants  a 
new  tempest  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Morals,  life,  and  hope,  to 
such  a  community,  have  expired.  They  breathe,  indeea,  and 
move,  and  act ;  'and  to  the  careless  eye  appear  as  living  beings. 
But  the  life  is  merelv  a  counterfeit.  They  are  only  a  host  of  movihg 
corpses ;  an  assembly  of  the  dead,  destined  to  no  future  reiur^ 
rection.  Disturbed  and  restless  spectres,  they  haunt  the  surftice 
of  the  earth  in  material  forms,  filiins  the  sober  and  contempla- 
tive mind  with  alarm  and  horror ;  untu  they  finally  disappear,  and 
hurry  through  the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  grave  to  everlasting 
wo. 
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SERMON  CXXI. 

SEVENTH    COMMANDlIEirT. — POLTOAMT. — ^DIVORCE* 


unto  Ann,  Is  it  Unofulfgr  a  wum  to  ptil  awcy  kia  wife  for  evenf  eoiwe  f  Jml  ki 

tmiwtrtd,  and  taidunio  them,  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He,  ivAten  auule  them  at  tkt 

hegimiiMgy  made  them  mate  and  fkmate  ;  and  midf  For  this  eaute  ahaU  a  wum 

leave  father  and  mother^  and  shait  cleave  to  hie  wife  ;  and  they  twain  «Am//  ha  MM 

Jfeehf    Wherefore  they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one/teeh.     What,  therefore,  Oad 

\M  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  atunder     They  tay  unto  him.  Why  did  JHote^ 

then,  command  to  give  a  writing  of  itvoreement,  and  to  put  her  away  f    He  «m 

-    unto  them,  Mosee,  beeauee  of  theheardneu  of  your  hearts,  av^ered  you  to  put  amaiy 

your  wives  ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so,    And  I  sou  unto  you,  whosoever 

shall  put  away  hu  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shau  marry  another,  com' 

mitteth  adultery;  and  whoso  wumrieth hir,  which  is  put  away,  doth  commit  adnl^ 

iory.    His  disnples  say  unto  him,  if  the  case  of  the  mum  be  so  with  his  wife  ;  iti§ 

•0/  good  to  tnarry.    But  he  said  unto  them,  Jill  men  cannot  receive  this  saying  ; 

save  they,  to  whom  it  is  given. 

The  next  violation  of  the  Seventh  Command,  which  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  at  large  in  this  system,  is  Divorce. 

Were  I  delivenne  a  formal  course  of  Ethical  Lectures ;  I  should 
feel  myself  obliged  to  extend  the  same  examination  to  Polvganw. 
As  a  practical  subject  in  this  Country,  it  demands,  indeed,  litue 
consioeration.  But  from  its  inherent  miportance,  and  its  extensive 

Erevalence  in  the  world ;  and  still  more  from  the  fact,  that  it  has 
een  either  partially,  or  wholly,  defended  by  some  grave  men ;  it 
deserves  to  become  a  subject  of  serious  consideration.  Thinking 
men  ought  on  such  a  subject  to  have  their  opinions  setded.  Fop 
these  reasons,  although  I  cannot  expiate,  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  it  in  a  summary  manner. 

Polygamy  is  unlaw/itl^'becauae  God  in  the  original  Institution  of 
Marriage  confines  it  to  the  union  of  one  man  with  one  woman,  for 
this  caussy  said  He,  who  created  them  malt  and  female,  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  ih^ 
twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Whom  God,  therefore,  hath  joined  togetli^f 
let  not  man  put  asunder.  God  hath  joined  two.  This  is  the  only 
Authority,  under  which  Marriage  lawfully  exists*  Polygamy  is, 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  Institution  of  God. 

Polygamy  appears  to  be  directly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  LaWf 
Lev.  xviii.  18.  Thou  shall  not  take  a  wife  to  her  Sister,  to  vex  lUr^ 
in  her  life  time :  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Margin,  TTum  shall  not  take  one 
wife  to  another.  The  words  ^  a  wife  to  her  sister,^'  Dr.  Edmardi 
observes,  are  found  in  the  Hebrew,  if  I  remember  right,  eight 
times.  In  every  other  passage,  except  that  just  quoted,  they  rma 
to  inanimate  objects:  such  as  the  wings  of  the  Chervtmf  Tenons, 
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Marticesj  &C  They  seem  to  denote,  principally,  the  exact  like- 
ness of  one  thine  to  another ;  and  here  forbid,  as  the  margin  ex- 
presses it,  the  taking  of  one  nife  to  another  in  her  life  time. 

Polygamy  is  forbidden  in  the  Prophecy  of  Malachi.  Tkt  Lord 
hath  been  witness  between  thee  and  the  wife  of  thy  youth^  against 
wham  thou  hast  dealt  treacherottsly  :  yet  is  she  thy  companionj  and 
the  wife  of  thy  covenant.  And  did  not  he  make  one  ?  Yet  had  ht 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit.  And  wherefore  one  f  That  he  might  suk 
a  godly  seed.     MaL  ii«  14,  \b. 

The  prophet,  in  this  passage,  although  speaking  of  all  the  wives 
in  the  nation  of  Israel^yet  mentions  the  word  in  the  singular  number 
only.  Of  the  union  of  one  husband  with  one  wife  he  declares 
God  to  have  been  witness ;  and  thus  plainly  indicates,  that  this 
onion  lawfully  extended  to  no  moiie.  In  the  second  verse  quoted, 
he  asks,  Dia  He  not  make  one  f  That  is,  one  wife,  when  he  had 
the  residue  of  the  Spirit^  and  could  with  the  same  ease  have  created 
many,  if  he  had  pleased.  And  wherefore  one  ?  To  this  question 
he  answers,  That  he  might  seek  a  goMy  seed.  In  other  words,  he 
created  one  man  and  one  woman,  and  united  them,  and  them  only, 
in  the  Marriage  Institution ;  because  one  husband  and  one  wire, 
thus  united,  would  by  religious  education,  and  example,  promote 

Siety  in  their  offspring.  This  is  an  implicit,  but  clear  and  aecisive, 
ecfaration,  that  m  a  state  of  Polygamy,  pious  children  would 
very  rarely  be  found.  Polygamy,  therefore,  cannot  be  lawful ;  as 
being  hostile  to  the  design  of  God  in  this  Institution,  and  to  the 
highest  interest  of  mankmd. 

Polygamy  is  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Text.  Here,  the  man, 
who  puts  away  his  wife,  and  marries  another,  is  declared  to  com- 
mit adultery.  In  what  does  this  adultery  consist  ?  Certainly  not 
in  putting  away  the  former  wife.  A  man  may  obviously  leave  his 
wife,  or  a  woman  her  husband,  and  yet  neither  of  them  be  at  all 
guilty  of  this  sin.  The  adultery^  then,  consists  in  thefact^  that  the 
man  marries  a  second  wife^  while  the  first  is  living.  But  this  is  al- 
ways done  in  Polygamy.  Polygamy  is,  therefore,  a  continued 
state  of  Adultery. 

There  is  not  a  passage  in  the  Scriptures^  in  which  the  Institution  of 
Marriage^  or  the  relation  which  it  creates^  is  spoken  of  in  the  form^ 
either  of  doctrine^  or  precept,  which  gives  even  a  remote  hint  of  the 
lawful  union  of  more  than  two  persons.  Husband  and  Wife  are 
the  terms,  invariably  used  in  every  case  of  this  nature. 

A  Bishop  and  a  Deacon,  in  an  age,  when  Polygamy  was  common^ 
are  expressly  remiired,  each,  to  be  a  husband  of  one  wife.  Yet  Mar- 
riage is  declared  to  be  honourable  in  all.  If  rolygamy,  then,  were 
at  all  the  marriage  spoken  of,  or  the  Scriptural  Marriage;  it  would 
be  honourable,  and  therefore  becoming,  and  proper,  in  bishops  and 
Deacons ;  and  no  reason  appears  for  this  restriction  on  them,  any 
more  than  on  other  men. 
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The  9mlg  iuianee  ^Pobfgamy^  recorded  in  the  Scriphmiy  during 
Ihe  firet  tmoikoiuaani  ytOTi  after  the  Insiituiion  of  Marriage^  was 
Ihat  ofLamech;  and  thi$  appears  to  have  been  considered  hy  htm" 
self  and  those  aromUl  him,  as  sinfid*  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  had 
but  one  wife  each. 

All  the  instances  of  Polygamy  of  which  the  history  is  given  in  the 
Scr^turesj  to  any  extenif'^ere  sources  of  many  and  bitter  calamities^, 
both  to  the  Parenis  and  OMdren. 

Equally  hostile  io  this  practice  is  the  state  of  facts. 

The  numbers  of  the  sexes,  bom,  and  living  to  adult  years,  m  aU 
nations  and  i^es,  have  been  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  indicate  plainly  the 
will  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  that  one  man  and  one  woman,  onlju 
were  to  be  united  as  parties  in  Marriage.  This  equality  is,  inde^l^ 
denied  by  Mr,  Bruce,  with  respect  to  Syria  and  Araha ;  and  with 
no  small  appearance  of  beins  founded  on  evidence.  But  when  I 
remember,  that  it  is  a  contraoiction  to  the  law  of  our  nature  in  all 
a^es,  and  in  all  other  places ;  that  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  no  an- 
aent  or  modem  historian  ;  Uiat  Mr.  Bruce,  so  far  as  my  informa- 
tion extends,  is  the  only  traveller  who  has  mentioned  it ;  particu- 
larly, that  it  escaped  the  observations  of  Shaw,  Russel,  Maundrel, 
and  especially  Nieburh  ;  1  cannot  help  believing,  that  this  respect- 
able Writer  was  misled  in  his  apprehensions.  It  ought  to  be  add- 
ed, that  the  knowledge,  in  question,  must,  if,  attained  at  all,  be 
from  the  existing  state  of  Society  in  those  countries  attained  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  accompanied  with  not  a  little  uncertainty. 
This  story  is  also  expressly  contradicted  by  Liord  Valentia,  wno 
has  lately  travelled  in  Arabia. 

Polygamy  is  unfriendly  to  population. 

When  the  World  was  to  be  replenished,  under  an  immediate 
command  of  God,  with  human  beings  ;  a  single  pair  was  chosen  to 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  design. 

When  the  same  design  was,  under  the  same  command,  to  be  ac- 
complished anew;  God  chose  the  three  sons  of  JVoaA,  and  their 
three  wives,  as  the  proper  means  of  fulfilling  it* 

The  Turks  arc  Polyeamists.  They  possess  all  the  power,  al- 
most all  the  wealth,  and  therefore  almost  all  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, found  in  their  empire.  Yet  they  are  few  in  number,  com- 
pared with  the  Greeks  ;  who  marry  but  one  wife,  and  who,  subject- 
ed to  iron  bondage  under  the  despotism  of  these  hard  masters,  are 
continually  impoverished,  and  ^undered  of  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence, by  Uieir  rapacious  hands. 

Polygamy  degrades  from  their  proper  rank,  privileges^  and  «n- 
joyments,  to  an  almost  animal  level,  one  half  of  the  human  race. 
This  enormous  injustice  no  consideration  can  excuse,  or  pal- 
liate. 

Polygamy  has  regularly  introduced  domestic  broils  of  the  most 
bitter  kind,  terminating  in  the  most  fatal  manner,  and  involving  in 
their  deplorable  consequ^ces  both  the  Parents  and  the  Children, 
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Of  this  troth  complete  proofs  are  found  in  the  fewJ0)|j|Mll  ac- 
counts, idiich  have  reached  us,  of  the  Tttrkish  and  JtejiilhfL  royal 

families.  ^X-v^'^* 

These  considerations,  if  I  mistake  not,  amply  prove,  that  Pofyg* 
amy  is  unlawful^  and  a  direct  violation  of  the  Sfvenljk  Cmmnandm 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  J>roper  subieet  <tf  the  Text. 
This  I  shall  introduce  under  the  followioNtaeral  ObaervatioDy  as 
directly  expressing  the  principal  doctrii»kiiheTezt ; 

That  Divorces,  for  any  other  causej  except  htmuMmenetj  art  im- 
lawfal. 

This  important  Scriptural  Truth  I  shall  endeavour  to  suppovt 
by  arguments,  derived  both  firom  Scripture,  and  jReaton. 

From  the  Scriptures,  I  allege, 

1.  TTiat  Marriage  is  a  Divtne  Imtituiian  ;  and  is,  tkertfofe^  im- 
alterable  by  Man*  . 

That  Marriajge  is  a  Divine  Institution  has,  I  apprehend,  been 
made  abundantly  evident  from  several  parts  of  this  passage,  exam* 
ined  in  the  Discourse  on  the  Oriein  of  Marriage.    It  was  there 

E roved,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  God  nas  reaUy  joined  together  every 
iwfuUy  married  pair  among  the  children  of  Adam.  That  uhmt 
Ood  hath  thus  joined  by  his  Infinite  Authority,  man  canmot  lawfully 
put  asunder,  needs  no  illustration.  God  has  made  the  twain  cnMm 
itfan  cannot  make  them  twain  again,  unless  with  the  evklent  per- 
mission of  God. 

It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  translation  exactly  expresses 
the  meaning  of  the  original  in  this  part  of  the  text :  Let  not  man 
put  asunder.  The  Greek  word  is  av4^o(,  without  the  article :  the 
most  absolute,  and  unlimited,  expression,  in  that  language,  to 
denote  man  universally^  without  any  respect  to  age^  sex,  or  condi- 
tion. The  prohibition,  therefore,  is  not,  that  the  husband,  as 
among  the  Jcwsy  Greeks^  and  others ;  nor  that  a  judicial  tribunal, 
as  among  ourselves ;  nor  that  a  legislature,  as  in  some  other 
Communities ;  may  not  sunder  this  union ;  but  that  Man,  in  no 
condition,  place,  or  time ;  Man,  possessed  of  no  authority  what- 
ever ;  may  sunder  this  union,  without  an  express  permission  firom 
God. 

2.  I  allege  as  a  decisive  argument,  the  Guilt,  which  is  directly 
charged  by  Christ  upon  all  the  parties  in  the  Divorce,  and  the  coti- 
sequent  Marriages. 

In  the  Text,  Christ  declares,  that  the  man,  who  divorces  his 
wife,  and  marries  another,  and  the  man,  who  marries  the  divorced 
wife,  are  both  guilty  of  adultery  in  this  transaction.  The  same 
crime,  in  Matth.  v.  32,  is  charged  upon  the  divorced  woman.  It 
will  not  be  questioned,  that  the  woman,  who  marries  the  divorced 
husband,  is  guilty  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Neither  of  these 
Marriages,  therefore,  can  possibly  ukc  place,  without  involving 
the  crime  of  adultery  in  both  the  married  parties.  Consequently, 
a  Divorce,  except  for  Incontinence,  is  here  for  ever  banned.     A 
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Divorce  fiofeisedly  seto  the  parties  free ;  so  that  Aey  nay  law* 
folly  many  again.  But  it  is  plain  from  these  observations,  that 
they  cannot  be  thus  set  free,  and  can  never  lawfully  marry  again* 
Wtiatever  husbands,  judgjes,  or  legislators,  may  think,  or  declarei 
or  do ;  all  these  parties  will  by  their  subsequent  Marriages  become 
guilty  of  adultery.  Thus  Christ  has  pronounced ;  and  thus  He 
certainly  will  prononaeeM  the  final  day; 

It  is  here  to  be  veMriced,  that  this  decision  of  Christ  was  totally 
contrary  to  the  vi^ws,  entertained  by  his  Apostles.  This  they  direct- 
ly declare  in  the  following  words :  If  the  case  of  the  man  he  so  with 
kU  wife;  U  is  not  good  to  marry.  Christ,  however,  does  not  qual- 
ify, nor  soften,  the  decision  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  he  leaves  it 
exactly  where  he  had  left  it  before.  All  men^  he  replies,  cannoi 
rueive  this  saying;  save  they ^  to  oAom  it  is  given  ;  and  again  ;  He, 
that  is  able  to  receive  itj  let  him  receive  it. 

3.  St.  Paul  has  determined  the  same  point  anew  ;  and  in  the  most 
explicit  manner  conceivable. 

Unto  the  married  I  command;  yet  not  /,  but  the  Lord;  Let  not 
the  wife  depart :  yyms^fn'm^  be  separated ;  that  is,  by  a  divorce ; 
voluntarily  accomplished  by  herself;  from  her  husband;  this  be- 
ing the  only  command,  which  could  be  addressed  to  the  wife  with 
any  meaning.  Bui  and  if  she  depart;  Eov  is  xoi  x^ga^ ;  But  even 
if  she  be  separated;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  divorce,  accomplished 
Dy  him ;  let  her  remain  unmarried^  or  be  reconciled' to  her  husband: 
emd  let  not  the  husband  put  away  his  wife  ;  mi  a^Sga  rwoMR  fM|  mfmm^ 
and  I  also  command  the  husbwlul  not  to  put  awau  his  tsife.  This 
also  is  a  part  of  the  Command,  given  by  Christ  m  the  Text;  and 
is  quoted,  not  as  I  apprehend  from  the  Text  itself,  which  it  is  very 
possible  St.  Patd^  at  this  time,  may  not  have  seen ;  but  from  that 
immediate  Revelation,  which  this  Apostle  received  of  the  Gospel 
from  the  mouth  of  Christ. 

We  have  here  the  decision  of  Christ  concemine  this  subject  K» 
cited,  and  declared  to  be  to  decision  by  St.  Paw;  and  therefore 
know  the  manner  in  which  this  command  of  our  Saviour  was  un*- 
derstood  By  an  inspired  commentator.  The  same  ]«fcept  is 
here  given  in  all  its  latitude.  A  Divorce,  on  both  sides,  is  CkbiO* 
lutely  prohibited ;  and,  in  case  of  a  Divorce,  the  injured  party, 
the  person  divorced,  is  forbidden  expressly,  and  absolutely,  to 
marry  again.  ^  , 

The  Apostle  then  goes  on,  Buf  4o  the  rest :  that  is,  to  diose  whose 
cases  were  not  contemplated  by  the  command  of  Christ,  because 
they  had  not  existed,  when  that  command  was  eiven ;  BtU  to  the 
rest  I  command^  not  the  Lord.  If  any  Brother^  Uiat  is,  a  Christian) 
hatha  wife,  who  is  an  infidel^  and  she  be  well  pleased  to  dwell  wilh 
him ;  let  him  not  out  her  away :  and,  if  any  loomanj  that  is,  anv 
Christian  woman,  nalh  an  husband,  who  is  an  infidel^  and  he  be  well 
pleased  to  dwell  with  her  ;  let  her  not  put  him  away. 
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The  case  here  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  was  a  new  one.  While 
Christ  was  on  earth,  there  were  no  Christians,  who  had  infidel, 
that  is  heathen,  husbands,  or  wives.  For  the  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces of  persons,  thus  situated,  Christ  had,  therefore,  made  no  di- 
rect, explicit  provision.  Doubts  concerning  the  proper  conduct 
of  such  persons,  with  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  ap- 
pear, evidently,  to  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  Corinthm  The 
great  evil,  felt  by  these  Christians,  concerning  which  they  clearly 
appear  to  me  to  have  written  to  Si.  Paul  for  his  directions,  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  these  two  things :  the  difficulties j  to  which  thiy 
were  subjected  by  their  infidel  husbands  and  wives,  with  respect  to 
their  attendance  on  the  Ordinances  of  the  Gospel ;  and  their  fears, 
lest  their  children,  having  one  infidel  parent,  should,  on  account 
of  this  fact,  be  excluded  from  the  Christian  Church,  and  denied 
the  Ordinance  of  Baptism.  The  latter  of  these  evils  the  Apostle 
removes,  together  with  the  apprehensions  of  it,  in  the  following 
verse.  For  the  unbelieving  husband  is  sanctified  by  the  believing 
wife  ;  and  the  unbelieving  wife  by  the  husband :  else  were  your 
children  unclean  ;  but  now  are  they  holy.  That  is,  the  unbeliev- 
ing party  in  the  marriage-state  is,  by  means  of  this  connexion 
with  the  believing  party,  sanctified,  in  such  a  sense,  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  put  out  of  the  covenant,  but  may  be  offered  up  to 
God  in  Baptism. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties  the  Apostle  obviates  in  the 
Terse,  next  succeeding.  But  if  the  unbdifving  depart ;  let  him 
dq^irt.  El  Ss  awians  x^p^*^^^  X"^^^*  '^  ^^^  infidel  separate 
himself,  let  him  separate  nimself.  A  brother^  or  a  sister,  is  not  in 
bondage  in  such  things.  But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.  The 
Apostle,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  had  no  control  over  the  Heathen. 
He  says  therefore,  If  the  Infidel  separate  himself^  let  him  separate 
himself  This  is  a  case,  over  which  I  have  no  control ;  in  which 
you  can  obtain  no  relief;  and  to  which  you  are,  therefore, 
bound  to  submit  with  patience  and  resignation.  But  a  Brother, 
or  Sister, is  under  no  obligation  to  follow  the  Infidel  Party  ;  what- 
ever mav  be  thought  concerning  the  extent  of  the  marriage-vow ; 
nor  to  iorsake  the  Worship  of  God,  or  its  Ordinances ;  nor  to 
consent,  that  his  or  her  children  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 

Srivileges  of  religion.  Such  a  case  involves  the  deepest  bon- 
age ;  and  to  this  oondagc  no  Christian  brother,  or  sister,  is  sub- 
jected. The  Verb,  here  rendered  is  in  bandage^  is  ^xXowai ;  lit- 
erally rendered  hath  been  reduced  to  the  deepest  servitude.  The 
servitude,  intended  by  the  Apostle,  is,  in  my  apprehension,  un- 
questionably the  submission  of  a  Christian  to  an  injidei  husband, 
or  wife,  so  hostile  to  the  Christian  Religion,  as  to  refuse  to  contitiue 
in  the  marriage  relatioTi,  andperform  the  duties  involved  in  /'/,  im- 
tess  the  Christian  partner  will  consent  to  give  up  the  pnvilcge  of 
the  Gospel.    This  would,  indeed,  be  a  deplorable  bondage ;  and 
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deserving  of  being  expressed  by  the  strong  term,  which  St.  Paul 
has  selected. 

Several  very  respectable  Commentators,  and  among  them  Poole, 
Doddridge^  and  MackniglUj  have,  I  am  aware,  supposed  this  bon- 
dage to  consist  in  the  obligation,  under  which  the  Christian  party 
might  be  imagined  to  lie,  to  continue  still  unmarried.  I  acknowl- 
edge myself  surprised  at  this  explanation,  and  at  the  reasons,  by 
which  it  is  professedly  supported.  Dr.  Macknighty  after  alleging 
that  this  is  the  Apostlc^s  meaning,  declares,  that  his  decision  is 
just ;  because  there  is  no  reason^  why  the  innocent  party^  through 
the  fault  of  the  guilty  party,  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  qf 
committing  adultery. 

Poole  says,  ''  Such  a  person  hath  broken  the  bond  of  marriage ; 
and  Christians  are  not  under  bondage,  by  the  laws  of  God,  to  £^p 
themselves  unmarried,  on  account  of  the  perverseness  of  such  par^ 
ties  to  the  marriage  covenant.^^ 

To  this  opinion,  and  these  reasons,  I  answer,  that  Christ  lias  ex- 
pressly forbidden  the  divorced  wife,  however  innocent,  to  marry 
again  ;  and  has  declared,  that  if  slu  does  marry,  she  will  be  an 
adulteress.  Certainly,  the  divorced  wife  may  be,  and  often  is,  as 
innocent,  as  the  deserted  wife  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  as 
probably  innocent.  With  equal  justice,  then,  may  it  be  said  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son, why  the  innocent  party,  through  the  fault  of  the  guilty  par^ 
should  be  exposed  to  commit  adultery. 

Again.  The  divorced  wife  is  more  injured  than  the  deserted  wifu 
She  IS  not  only  deprived  of  all  the  privileges,  and  blessines,  lost 
by  the  deserted  wife,  but  of  many  more.  She  is  forced  by  vio* 
lence  from  her  husband,  her  cmldren,  and  her  home.  She  is 
turned  out  with  disgrace  ;  as  a  woman,  with  whom  her  husband 
could  not  continue  to  live ;  and  usually  with  little  provision,  made 
for  her  subsistence.  The  wife,  who  is  deserted,  is  on  the  contra- 
ry, almost  always  left  in  the  possession  of  her  house,  her  children, 
her  character,  and  tolerable  means  of  subsistence  for  herself  and 
her  femily.  She  may  be,  and  most  usually  is,  deserted  Cor  rea- 
sons, involving  no  disgrace  to  her.  Her  husband  may  have  con- 
tracted an  unwarrantable  attachment  for  another  object ;  indulged 
a  spirit  of  roving,  and  adventure  ;  disgraced  himself  by  his  pre- 
vious conduct;  or  fled  from  some  exposure  to  punishment  fw 
some  crime,  or  from  creditors,  whom  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  pay. 
Accordingly,  deserted  wives  are  probably  as  generally  persons  of 

Sood  reputation,  as  others  of  their  sex.  On  all  these  accounts, 
le  case  of  the  divorced  wife  is  incomparably  harder,  than  that  of 
the  deserted  wife.  Can  it  be  possible,  that  Christ  has  rescued 
the  deserted  wife  from  this  deepest  bondage ;  as  these  writers  un- 
derstand it ;  and  have  left  the  aivorced  wife,  amid  so  many  more, 
and  severer,  hardships,  yet  equally  innocent,  to  suffer  the  whole 
extent  of  this  thraldom  ? 
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Cbriat  if  ^ci^^^aeltfn  of  God  con- 
that  is  W  ^             ^<*ir/^i^*«»"™Be- 
ce»  of  I  '^  --♦^V  '*^>'J3i^  ''"'  '»°<*  '*'"  "°"  "**■ 
WCI,  a  ^V^"^^-^  complete.     Of  course,  he 
ofttw'  ^.l^i'tt^^'S^i  higher  dcgiee  made  it  lawAd 

^'^"jSti'j^^i  makes  die  decision  of  Chriat 

*•  ,(f^^'^*!^ndcrs  the  precept  concenii[i|[  Divorce 

7  0(^0*^^^*!^  mB"t  who  wishes  to  dirorce  his  wife,  is 

*i^'^LS^  di^ly  i*'^^*^'^  f™""  ^  '''*  trouble  aod  ex- 
/  ,t*^J^^^U  ■""  ^^  ^^  scandal,  usually  atteodant  up- 

j^ ''^^^^  proceeding.     He  cannot,  indeed,  free  himself 
f^  d)i4^'/Xserting  his  wife,  and  all  those  sins  which  are 
0  ^P^    gut  he  may  give  his  wife  the  opportunity  of  mar- 
f^tf{^Li,ily,  another  husband.     When  this  is  done ;  he  him- 
^^,  "'"^lught  that  appears,  marry  innocently  another  wife. 
^**if  iinttergoing  an  absence  of  three  years,  the  time  hen 
I***!  jbr  ihis  object,  he  may  without  anv  peculiar  scandal,  and 
IW',  ihe  sin  of  aduttory,  accomplish  tlie  very  object,  aimed 
0'^.aes  of  this  nature  by  licentious  men :  viz.  a  second  mai^ 

^'£t»v\  in  the  mean  time,  has  in  this  very  chapter  determined 
^  point  in  question  against  these  Commentators.  Vnto  ihe  mar- 
^^I  command,  yrt  not  1,  btit  Ike  Lord;  Lit  not  the  wift  bt  scpa- 
fgttdfromktrhiaband.  But,  iven  if  she  bt  stparated,  Itt  kerre- 
gMflin  vnmarried,  or  be  rtconeihd  to  her  husband.  The  word,  here 
translated  trparated,  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  the  15th  verse; 
[he  subject  of  this  inquiry.  Is  it  credible,  that  an  inspired  man 
should  at  all,  or  that  any  man  of  sober  iicnsc  should  within  the 
compass  of  five  sentences,  give  two  contradictory  precepts  con- 
cerning any  subject;  especially  a  subject  of  this  importanceT 
Peculiariy  it  is  incredible,  that  St,  Paul,  immediately  after  reciting 
a  solemn  command  of  Chiisi,  and  declaring  it  to  lie  his,  should 
suMoin  a  contradictory  command. 

Tome  it  appears  equally  incredible,  that  an  Apostle  should  de- 
signate the  situation,  in  which  Christ  had  placed  an  innocently 
divorced  woman,  innocently  I  mean,  on  her  part,  by  the  word 
bdtXwnu ;  and  thus  style  it  the  deeptsl  botulagt.  It  is,  I  think,  im- 
possible, that  the  spirit  of  God  should  call  any  state  produced  by 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  by  the  name  of  bondage  ; 
and  still  more  evidently  impossible,  that  he  should  denote  it  by 
a  name,  expressing  the  tnoit  suffering  and  disgracrful  bondage. 
How  can  such  an  appellation  consist  with  that  phraseology,  in 
which  lAe  uhole  situation  of  Chrislianr  is  by  the  same  Spirit 
btylcd  the  glorioui  tiberlu  of  the  Sons  »f  God :'  If  the  descried 
wife  is  brought  under  this  bondage,  by  being  denied  the  liberty 
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of  marryiag  again  ;  the  divorced  wife  is,  by  the  same  denial, 
brought  under  this  bondage  in  a  still  more  distressing  degree* 
Yet  to  this  situation  she  is  reduced  by  the  express  command  of 
Christ. 

Finally.     St.  Paid  himself  has  clearly  shown,  that  this  was  not 
his  meaning,  by  the  words  immediately  following  the  passage  in 

Question,     But  God  hath  called  us  to  peace.     For  how  knaaeit  thou^ 
)  wifey  whether  thou  shalt  save  thy  husband  F    Or  how  knawest  thau^ 

0  man,  whether  thou  shall  save  thf  wife  f  Surely  the  second  mar- 
riage, contended  for,  cannot  ordinarily  be  the  means  of  tht  peace 
here  mentioned :  that  is,  peace  or  concord  between  the  divorced 
pair.  Much  more  is  it  improbable,  that  a  husband,  or  a  wife, 
should  6y  means  of  second  marriages  become  instruments  of  salva- 
tion to  each  other.  This  desirable  event  may  be  fairly  hoped  for, 
if  they  continue  unmarried,  from  their  future  reconciliation  to  eadi 
other ;  but  cannot  be  even  remotely  hoped  tor  from  their  divorce, 
and  their  consequent  final  separation. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  case  of  the  deserted  wife  is  a  hard  one : 

1  acknowledge  it.  The  sins,  both  of  ourselves  and  others,  create 
none  but  hard  cases.  That  of  the  divorced  wife  is  still  harder. 
The  reason,  why  this  law  is  established,  is  undoubtedly  found  in 
the  immense  importance  of  the  Marriage  Instiiuiian*  It  is  incom* 
jparably  better,  that  individuals  should  suffer,  than  that  an  Institu- 
tion, which  is  the  basis  of  all  human  good,  should  be  shaken,  or 
endangered. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on  this  abused  passage,  because  it  is 
the  strong  hold  of  those,  with  whom  I  am  contending*  If  thejr 
cannot  find  support  for  their  opinions  here  ;  they  can  find  it  no 
where.  That  they  cannot  find  it  here  has,  I  trust,  been  shown  be* 
yond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

What  the  Scriptures  teach  us  concerning  the  subject  of  divorce, 
is  abundantl}/  established  by  Reason.  This  1  shall  attempt  to  evince 
in  the  following  Observations. 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  Advocates  for  this  system,  that  the 
Scriptures  do  indeed  forbid  a  divorce  for  any  other  reason^  betide  Inr 
continence,  or  something  equivalent.  The  things,  which  they  con- 
sider as  equivalent,  are  Obstinate  Desertion,  woss  Personal  Abuse, 
fncompatibility  of  Temper,  Confirmed  Madness,  kc.  I  do  not  in- 
tend, that  they  are  all  agreed  with  respect  to  this  class  of  things ; 
but  that  some  or  other  of  these  they  actually  propose  as  reasons 
for  divorce  equivalent  to  Incontinence. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

1.  That  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  an  Equivaleni  m  this  case.  . 

No  crime,  no  iniury,  affects  die  happiness  of  wedlock,  or  wounds 
so  deeply  every  domestic  interest,  ffone  so  entirely  terminates 
every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope,  as  the  crime,  mentibned  by  our 
Saviour.  As  this  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  preceding  dis- 
course; it  would  be  useless  to  spend  time  in  considering  it  any 
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farther.  I  shall  only  observe,  therefore,  that  Incontinence  not 
only  destroys  connubial  happiness,  and  hopes ;  but  annihilates,  so 
fer  as  it  extends,  the  very  Institution,  from  which  they  spring. 

2.  What  is  at  least  equally  important^  the  Scriptures  have  no 
where  mentioned  any  thing  as  an  eqmvaletit* 

It  must,  1  think,  be  admitted  without  a  question,  that,  if  the  Di- 
vine Lawgiver  had  intended,  that  any  thing  should  be  considered, 
in  the  case  in  hand,  as  an  equivalent  to  Incontinence,  He  certainly, 
would  have  expressly  mentioned  it.  Certainly,  He  must,  at  least, 
be  supposed  to  have  hinted  it,  or  alluded  to  it,  in  some  manner  or 
other.  But  this  He  has  not  done.  Unanswerably,  then,  it  was 
no  part  of  his  intentions.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  assumed  as  such 
by  us.  We  are  here,  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  bound  absolutely 
to  see,  that  we  add  not  to  his  words^  lest  he  reprove  tif,  and  we  be 
found  liars.  I  know  of  no  pretence,  that  there  is  any  thing  of 
this  nature  found  in  the  Scriptures,  except  the  desertion,  mention* 
ed  in  the  passage,  which  has  been  so  long  the  theme  of  discussion : 
and  this,  it  is  believed,  has  been  clearly  shown  to  have  not  even 
the  remotest  reference  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 
But, 

3.  It  is  urged^  that  the  evils^  involved  in  the  things,  here  mentioned 
as  equivalents  J  are  intolerable;  and  demand  relief  from  human  JU" 
risprudence. 

To  this  I  answer. 

In  the  first  place,  That^  although  these  evils  were  much  greater 
than  they  are  in  fact ;  and  I  acknowledged  them  to  be  very  great  ; 
yet,  if  God  has  not  thought  proper  to  allow  us,  and  still  more  if  He 
has  forbidden  us,  to  escape  from  them  in  the  manner  proposed,  they 
must  be  alleged  in  vain  as  arguments  for  Divorce, 

The  Government  of  his  creatures  belongs  only  to  God :  and 
nothing  but  impiety  can  induce  us  to  interfere  with  either  the 
modes,  or  the  principles,  of  his  administration.  If  He  has  permit- 
ted Divorce  on  either  of  these  grounds ;  it  is  lawful.  If  He  has 
not ;  however  numerous^  or  great,  may  be  the  evils  which  we  suf- 
fer, they  will  not  contribute  at  all  towards  rendering  it  lawful. 

Secondly.  All  these  evils  may  be  relieved  more  perfectly,  than  by 
Divorce  ;  and  as  perfectly,  as  human  Governments  can  relieve  them, 
by  the  Separation  a  mensa  et  thoro. 

In  this  process,  the  parties,  though  not  released  from  the  bonds 
of  Marriage,  are  separated  from  each  other  so  far,  that  the  inno- 
cent party  is  no  longer  bound  to  live  with  the  guilty.  The  com- 
mon property  is  so  disposed  of,  also,  as  to  furnish  provision  for  the 
wants  of  both.  The  Children,  at  the  same  time,  are  distributed 
by  public  justice  in  the  best  manner,  which  the  case  will  admit. 
Here,  all  the  means  are  furnished,  which  can  be  furnished,  for  the 
relief,  and  hiture  safety,  of  the  aggrieved  party ;  and  incompara- 
bly better  means  than  any,  which  Divorce  can  offer. 
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Thirdly.  Divorce,  instead  of  renudying,  enhances  these  evils  6«- 
yond  comprehension. 

A  Lawy  permitting  Divorces,  except  where  personal  worth  and 
Toisdom  prevent,  produces  an  immediate  separation  of  interests  among 
all  the  married  persons  in  a  community.  With  a  complete  convic- 
tion of  their  liabihty  to  Divorce,  for  the  causes  allegca,  every  mar- 
ried pair  begin  their  connexion.  For  this  event,  then,  common 
prudence  requires  them  to  make  such  provision,  as  may  be  in  theif 

Kower.  The  wife,  the  feebler  and  more  dependent  party,  strong* 
/  realizing,  from  the  beginning,  her  danger  of  being  left  to  preca- 
rious means  of  subsistence,  at  a  time  always  uncertain,  and  there- 
fore always  felt  to  be  near,  will  be  driven  by  common  prudence, 
and  powerful  necessity,  to  lay  up  something  in  store  against  tbe 
evil  day.  The  husband,  aware  of  this  state  of  things  from  the 
beginning,  will  be  irresistibly  led  to  oppose  it  in  every  part  of  its 
progress.  This  he  will  do  by  placing  nis  property,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  in  his  power,  beyond  the  reach  of  his  wife ;  and  by  con- 
tending strenuously  for  the  preservation  of  the  remainder. 

A  separation  of  interests  is,  in  all  Intelligent  beings,  necessarily  a 
separation  of  affections.  Heaven  itself  would  cease  to  be  a  world 
or  love,  were  its  inhabitants  no  longer  to  feel  a  common  interest. 
Oneness  of  interests  makes  their  oneness  of  mind,  life,  and  la- 
bours. Separate  the  interests  of  a  married  pair ;  and  you  sepa- 
rate, at  once,  all  their  affections.  Show  them  the  probaibility,  or 
even  the  possibility,  of  a  future  Divorce ;  and  you  show  them  its 
certainty.  From  this  moment  a  separation  of  interests  is  begun. 
From  this  period,  however  affectionate  they  may  originally  have 
been,  their  affection  will  cease.  The  consciousness,  uiat  their  in- 
terests are  opposed,  will  immediately  beget  coldness,  alienation, 
jealousy,  and  in  the  end,  riveted  hatred. 

Between  persons,  living  together,  causes  of  dispute  can  never 
fail  frequently  to  arise.  Among  persons,  whose  interests  general* 
ly  harmonize,  and  who  are  eovemed  by  principle  and  mooeratioo, 
such  causes  produce  little  effect.  But  between  persons  in  the  situ- 
'ation,  which  1  have  described,  they  never  fail  to  operate  with  their 
fullest  efficacy.  Their  minds  are  ready  to  take  fire  on  every  oc- 
casion, and  to  construe  in  the  worst  manner  every  real,  or  suppos- 
ed, provocation ;  every  seeming  neglect ;  every  slight  word ; 
every  unpleasant  look.  They  are  dissatisfied  with  almost  every 
thin^,  that  is  done,  or  left  undone.  A  spark  will  kindle  such  com- 
bustible materials  into  a  flame. 

Among  persons,  thus  circumstanced,  dispositions,  naturally 
kind,  soon  oecome  unkiitd :  tempers,  before  sufficiendy  compati- 
ble, soon  become  utterly  incompatible.  Where  offices  of  kindness 
would  have  naturally  multiplied,  and  flourished,  jars  are  multipli- 
ed ;  bitterness  flourishes ;  disputes  are  generated ;  personal  vio- 
lence follows ;  and,  not  unnaturally,  murder  itself.  Thus  the  very 
evils,  which  Divorce  professes  to  relieve,  it  only  creates ;  and 
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creates  them  in  millions  of  instances,  where  it  designs  to  refieYe 
them  in  one.     Thus  plain  is  it,  to  use  the  language  of  Dryibn,  that 

"  God  never  mtde  hb  work  for  man  to  mend.*' 

Were  n  Divorce  impossible;  the  interests  of  every  married  pmir 
would  be  one,  through  life.  This  fact  would  so  far  unite  their  af- 
fections, as  to  prevent  a  great  part  of  the  debates,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  \  and  in  most  cases  to  terminate  the  rest  without 
any  serious  difficult  v.  Persons,  who  know  that  their  contentions 
are  hopeless,  and  that,  however  desirable  their  separation  might 
seem,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  it,  will,  almost  always,  so  iar  mAe 
the  best  of  their  circumstances,  as  to  sit  down  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  content.  The  absolute  union  of  their  interests  cannot  foil  to 
recur,  unceasingly,  to  their  minds;  nor  to  operate  on  them  with 
powerful  efficacy.  Their  affection,  though  occasionally  intermit- 
ted, will  return  with  its  former  strength.  The  necessity,  which 
each  feels  of  the  other's  good  offices,  will  daily  be  realized.  The 
superior  happiness  of  former  harmony  will  be  remembered.  Their 
children  also,  for  whom  their  cares  have  been  so  often  kindly 
mingled,  will  plead  in  the  most  interesting  manner  for  the  continu- 
ance of  their  mutual  good  will.  Thus  life,  although  not  without 
its  alternations  of  disquiet,  will,  in  the  main,  go  on  pleasantly, 
where,  in  millions  of  instances,  the  knowledge,  that  Divorce  was 
attainable,  would  have  produced  discord,  hatred,  separation  and 
ruin. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  obscr\Tr  of  human  nature,  that  a 
prominent  part  of  this  nature  is  the  love  of  novelty  and  variety^  in 
all  its  pursuits.  In  no  case  is  this  propensity  more  predominant, 
than  in  the  case  in  hand.  Polygamists  have  endeavoured  to  satis- 
fy this  propensity  by  replenishing  their  harams  with  a  multitude  of 
wives.  Profligates  have  attempted  to  compass  the  same  object  by 
a  promiscuous  concubinage.  The  endeavours  of  both,  however, 
have  been  equally  fruitless.  David  by  this  disposition  was  seduc- 
ed to  adultery.  Solomon,  in  the  multiplication  of  wives  and  con- 
cubines, has  shown,  that  it  knows  no  limits ;  and  that  its  effects 
arc  nothing  but  corruption  and  ruin.  By  Divorce,  this  disposition 
is  let  loose ;  and  the  spirit  of  licentiousness  has  the  sign  given  to 
roam,  and  ravage,  without  control.  The  family,  which  all  the 
causes  of  wretchedness,  already  mentioned,  would  not  have  made 
unhappy,  will  be  ruined  by  this  cause  :  a  cause  sufficiently  power- 
ful, and  sufficiently  malignant,  to  ruin  a  world. 

To  the  Children,  such  a  state  of  things  is  a  regular  source  of  abso- 
lute destruction.  During  the  contentiofis  of  the  Parents,  which 
will  usually  be  gencratea  by  the  mere  attainableness  of  a  Divorce, 
and  which  become  ultimately  the  occasion  of  granting  it,  the  chil' 
dren  will  either  be  forgotten,  or  forced  to  take  sides  with  the  parents. 
In  both  cases,  their  whole  education  to  useful  purposes  will  be  neg- 
lected.   Particulajrly,  they  will  never  be  trainAa  up  in  the  murture 
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and  admcmtkn  of  the  Lord.  Jarring  perenU ;  and  th^t^  will  h6 
millions  of  snch  parents  wherever  Divorce  prevails,  to  one  where 
it  does  not ;  can  never  teach  their  children  reUgion,  either  by  j»r€* 
cept,  or  example.  Amid  their  own  irreligious  contenticHis,  Uie 
fiaunce  would  he  too  gross  for  impudence  itself  to  act,  and  t66 
ridiculous  to  be  received  seriously  even  by  children.  They  would 
be  left,  therefore,  to  grow  up  Atheists,  or  Nihilists,  without  refigtoB, 
without  a  God,  without  a  hope. 

In  the  former  ease^  all  their  other  interests;  their  support,  thw 
comfort,  their  preparation  for  business,  and  their  hopes  of  fatiM 
usefulness,  reputtition,  and  enjoyment ;  would  be  neglected.  Pa- 
rents, whose  minds  were  in  a  continual  state  of  irritadon,  and  hos- 
tility, could  never  unite  in  any  thing  of  this  nature :  and  nothing 
of  this  nature,  in  which  they  did  not  unite,  would  ever  be  done  to 
any  purpose. 

In  the  latter  caety  the  children  would  be  taught  to  join  one  Pbreri 
in  contending  a^inst  the  other.  Here,  they  would  oe  tau^t,  9ami 
to  dishonour  tht%r  father^  and  some  to  dishonour  their  mother  f  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Moral  Law;  and  taught  by  those,  whom 
God  had  appointed  to  teach  them  this  law.  Filial  impiety  is  tht 
most  unnatural  and  monstrous  wickedness,  of  which  cnilclren  are 
ordinarily  guilty.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  shouM 
conduct  them  ta  every  other  wickedness ;  that  it  should  end 
in  impiety  to  God,  or  injustice  to  mankind.  The  childfta^ 
here,  are  directly  taught  by  one  parent  to  hate  and  despise  the 
other.  Their  contentions  and  calumnies,  their  mutual  scorn' ami 
hatred,  will  force  the  children  to  despise  both.  Children,  wbc^ 
regard  their  parents  with  habitual  dtrespect,  will  soon  respect 
neither  man,  nor  God.  Devoid  of  principle,  destitute  of  everji^ 
good  habit,  trained  up  to  insubordination  and  rebellion,  and  wit- 
nesses, firom  their  infancy,  of  discord  only,  malignity,  abuse,  and 
blander ;  they  are  prepared  to  be  mere  villain^,  nuisances,  aiid 
pests,  in  the  world. 

I  have  all  along  supposed  the  parents  to  continue  together,  until 
the  children  have  grown  up  to  some  degree  of  maturity  and'reflec^ 
tion.    This,  however,  would  by  no  me£tns  be  the  common  caife'; 
and  would  exist  less  and  less  frequently,  as  Divorces  multiplied! 
The  conseouences  of  an  earlier  separation,  such  as  would  gener- 
ally take  place,  would  be  still  more  dreadful.    Such  of  the  eAt(« 
drmj  as  followed  the  mother,  however  affectionate  might  be  be¥ 
disposition,  would  share  in  all  the  calamities,  necessarily  springiri|( 
Srcm  her  unprotected,  suffering  condition.    Women  are  coilMitu- 
tionally  unfitted  to  encounter  me  rude,  toilsome,  ahd'discoiinigitlg 
scenes,  every  where  presented  by  this  unkind,  untoward  i^(H*ldj  dM 
allotted  by  the  Creator  only  to  the  robust  hardihood  of  niati.    A 
divorced  female  is  almost  necessarily  an  outcast.     Her  childHed^ 
who  follow  her  fortunes,  must  be  outcasts  also.     Defencclessr  her- 
self, she  cannot  defend  them.    Unable  to  support  herself,  she  i>ilH 
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be  still  more  unable  to  support  them.  Even  the  spirit  of  moder- 
ation will  regard  her  as  unworthy  and  disgraced.  The  common 
feelings  of  the  world  will  mark  her  as  the  mere  butt  of  scorn 
and  infamy.  Why  was  she  divorced  ?  ^'  Because  she  was  unfit 
to  sustain  the  character  of  a  wifc,^^  will  be  the  answer,  every 
where  hissed  out  by  the  tongue  of  contempt.  In  all  this  con- 
tempt, and  in  all  the  evils,  which  this  wolfish  spirit  draws  in  its 
train,  the  children  will  necessarily  share ;  and  will  be  regarded, 
like  the  spurious  offspring  of  beggars,  born  under  a  hedge,  and 
buried  in  a  ditch. 

Such  of  them,  as  survived  their  multiplied  sufferings ;  and  these 
would  be  comparatively  few ;  would  be  solitary,  deserted  beings  ; 
without  a  home  ;  without  a  father ;  without  education;  without  in- 
dustry ;  without  employment ;  without  comforts ;  and  without 
hopes  \  residing  no  where,  and  related  to  nobody.  Like  the  wild 
men,  said  to  be  found  at  times  in  the  Forests  of  Germany  and  Po' 
landj  and  supposed  to  be  nursed  by  bears^  they  would  sustain  the 
character  of  mere  animals.  At  war  with  every  thing,  and  by 
every  thing  warred  upon ;  when  out  of  sight,  forgotten  ;  and  when 
seen,  regarded  only  with  horror ;  they  would  live  without  a  friend; 
without  a  name  ;  nay,  sunk  beneath  the  cattle  wandering  in  the 
same  deserts,  without  a  mark,  to  denote  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Thus  they  would  prowl  through  life ;  and  putrefy  on  the  spot, 
where  they  were  seized  by  death. 

J^or  would  the  children^  who  followed  the  father^  inmost  instances^ 
be  at  all  more  comfortable.  The  cold-hearted  cruelty  of  step- 
mothers  is  proverbial.  Palpable  injustice  has,  1  doubt  not,  been 
extensively  done  by  the  unkind  opinions  of  the  public  to  persons 
of  this  denomination.  I  have  myself  known  multitudes  of  persons 
fill  this  station  with  great  integrity,  tenderness,  and  excellence. 
Yet  even  in  this  enlightened,  refuied,  and  Christianized  country,  I 
believe  there  are  few  mothers,  who  leave  the  world  while  their 
femilies  arc  young,  without  very  serious  anxieties  concerning  the 
treatment,  which  their  children  will  receive  from  their  future  step- 
mothers. This,  and  every  thing  else,  dreaded  or  coniplained  of, 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  persons  in  question,  exisff  in  the  midst 
of  a  community,  made  up  of  Parents,  married  according  to  the 
Laws  of  God.  Their  families,  also,  live  in  the  midst  of  civilization, 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  the  mild  influence  of  Religion  ;  where 
the  whole  tide  of  things  flows  favourably  to  humanity,  justice,  kind- 
ness, and  all  the  interests  of  the  unprotected. 

Far  different  would  be  the  situation  of  children,  under  this  su- 

Eerintendence,  ir.  regions  where  divorce  prevails.  The  Father, 
aving  released  hmiself  from  one  wife,  and  married  another,  would 
soon  forsake  Xm  second  for  a  third  ;  this  for  a  fourth  ;  this  for  a 
fifth;  and  thus  <.;.%s'ard,  without  any  known  limit.  A  French  soldier 
lately  declared  ^i'  Tore  a  judicial  tribunal  in  Pariif  that  he  had  mar- 
ried eleven  wives,  in  eleven  years ;  and  boasted  of  this  fact  as 
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honourable  and  meritorious.  The  scandal  would  soon  vanish; 
and  mere  convenience,  whim,  or  passion,  control  the  conduct. 
What,  then,  would  become  of  those  children  of  the  first  wife,  who 
fell  under  the  management  of  such  a  succession  of  stepmothers ; 
absolute  strangers  to  their  family,  their  interests,  and  even  their 
legitimacy :  their  mothers,  only  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  day : 
mothers,  before  whom  they  would  only  pass  in  review,  rather  than 
with  whom  they  would  live :  mothers,  distracted  in  their  affections, 
if  they  had  any ;  certainlv  in  their  thoughts,  cares,  and  labours, 
distributed  to  so  many  children  of  so  many  sorts,  having  so  many 
interests,  and  distracted,  themselves,  by  so  many  contentions? 
Who  does  not  see  with  a  glance,  that,  even  where  humanity  and 
*  principle  reigned,  these  friendless  beings  would  soon  be  neglected 
by  the  stepmother  in  favour  of  her  own  offspring  ?  What  must 
be  their  fate,  where  lewdness  had  succeeded  to  pnnciple,  and  hu- 
manity had  already  been  frozen  out  of  the  heart  ?  Soon,  very 
soon,  must  they  become  mere  and  miserable  outcasts ;  like  those, 
who  wandered  away  from  their  father's  house  with  their  divorced 
mother. 

Divorces,  once  authorized,  would  soon  become  numerous,  and 
in  most  countries  would,  in  a  moderate  period  of  time,  control  the 
whole  state  of  society.  Even  in  this  State^  where  the  tide  of  man- 
ners and  morals  is  entirely  against  them,  and  where,  for  some- 
what more  than  a  century,  they  have  blackened  the  public 
character  with  a  strange,  and  soiitarv,  but  dreadful,  spot,  they 
were,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  rare.  The  deformity  of  the  object 
was  so  great,  the  prevalence  of  vital  Religion  was  so  general, 
and  the  power  of  Conscience  and  of  public  opinion  so  efficaciousi 
that  few,  very  few  comparatively,  had  sumcient  hardihood  to 
apply.  The  Law,  also,  allowed  of  less  latitude  to  applications. 
At  the  present  time,  the  progress  of  this  evil  is  alarming  and  ter- 
rible. In  this  town,*  within  five  years,  more  than  fifty  divorces 
have  been  granted :  at  an  average  calculation,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred in  the  whole  State  during  this  period :  that  is,  one,  out  of 
every  hundred  married  pairs.  What  a  flaming  proof  is,  here,  of 
the  baleful  influence  of  this  corruption  on  a  people,  otherwise  re- 
markably distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  morals,  and  religion! 
Happily,  a  strenuous  opposition  is  begun  to  this  anti-scriptural  law, 
which  It  may  be  fairly  hoped,  will  soon  terminate  in  its  final  re- 
vocation. 

In  France^  within  three  months  after  the  Law,  peimitting  Di- 
vorces, was  enacted  by  the  National  Assembly,  there  were,  in  the 
City  of  Paris  almost  as  many  Divorces  registered,  as  Marriaset* 
In  the  whole  Kingdom,  there  were,  as  reported  bv  the  Abbe  Gi^ 
goire^  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  National  Assembly  on  that 
subject,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Divorces  registered  within 

*  New-Haven. 
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about  a  year  and  an  half.   "  This  Law,''  added  the  Abbe,  '^  will 
soon  ruin  the  whole  nation." 

From  these  facts,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is 
clearly  evident,  that  the  jDrogress  of  Divorce,  though  different  in 
different  countries,  will,  in  all,  be  dreadful  beyond  conception. 
Within  a  moderate  period,  the  whole  community  will  be  thrown, 
by  laws  made  in  open  opposition  to  the  Laws  of  God,  into  a  gene- 
ral prostitution.  Ifo  difference  exists  between  this  prostitution,  and 
that  which  customarily  bears  the  name,  except  that  the  one  is  li- 
censed, the  other  is  unlicensed,  by  man.  To  the  Eye  of  God,  those, 
who  are  polluted  in  each  of  these  modes,  are  alike,  and  eoually, 
impure,  loathsome,  abandoned  wretches ;  the  offspring  of  Sodom 
^pd  Chmorrah*  They  are  divorced  and  undivorced,  adulterers 
^d  adulteresses ;  of  whom  the  Spirit  of  Truth  hath  said,  that  not 
ai>e  of  them  ihall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Over  such  a 
country,  a  virtuous  man,  if  such  an  one  be  found,  will  search  in 
viMn,  to  find  a  virtuous  wife.  Wherever  he  wanders,  nothing  will 
meet  his  eye,  but  stalking,  barefaced  pollution.  The  realm  around 
him  has  become  one  vast  Brothel ;  one  great  province  of  the 
World  of  Perdition.  To  that  dreadful  world  the  only  passage  out 
of  it  directly  leads  :  and  all  its  inhabitants,  thronging  this  orcKad 
i^nd  crooked  way,  hasten  with  one  consent  to  tnat  blachuit  qf 
Jhtrfcnessj  which  envelops  it  for  ever. 
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EIGHTH   COMMANDMENT. IDLENESS. — PRODIOALITT* 


,  EzoDUf  XI.  16. — Thau  ihalt  uoi  tl€aL 

JL  HE  preceding  Command  prohibits  all  trespasses  against /mrj- 
/y  ;  this  ^^oinsi  property » 

To  steaTy  is  to  take  privattly  the  property  of  other$j  with  an  inim^ 
lion  to  convert  it  to  our  own  use.  To  rob^  is  to  take  the  same  prcpertv^ 
for  the  same  purpose,  openly,  and  with  violence.  There  can  be  litUe 
necessity  of  expatiating  upon  a  crime,  so  well  understood,  and  so 
universally  infamous,  as  stealing,  before  an  assembly,  whose  edu- 
cation, principles,  and  habits,  furnish  so  strong  a  barrier  against  it. 
It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  observe,  that  this  crime  has  its  ori- 
gin in  that  spirit  of  covetousness,  which  prompts  us  to  wish,  in- 
ordinately, for  the  enjoyments,  and  possessions,  of  others.  This 
spirit,  when  indulged,  continually  acquires  strength  ;  and  in  many 
instances  becomes,  ultimately,  so  powerful,  as  to  break  over  every 
bound  of  right,  and  reputation.  The  object  in  contemplation  is 
seen  to  be  desirable.  As  we  continue  to  contemplate  it,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  desirable.  While  the  attention  of  the  mind 
is  fixed  upon  it,  it  will  be  turned,  comparatively,  very  little  to 
other  objects ;  particularly  to  those  moral  restraints,  which  hinder 
us  from  acquiring  what  we  thus  covet.  The  importance,  and  obli- 
gation, of  these  restraints,  gradually  fade  from  before  the  eye.  The 
man,  engaged  only  in  the  business  of  obtaining  the  intended  grati- 
fication, naturally  finds  little  leisure,  or  incUnation,  to  dwell  upon 
the  danger,  shame  or  sin,  of  seizing  on  his  neighbour's  posses- 
sions. Thus  he  becomes  unhappily  prepared  to  put  forth  a  bold 
and  rash  hand,  and  to  pluck  tne  tempting  enjoyment,  in  spite  of 
the  awful  prohibitions  of  nis  Maker.  He,  who  does  ooC  eovet,  will 
never  steal.  He,  who  indulges  covetousness,  will  find  himself  in 
danger,  wherever  there  is  a  temptation. 

In  examining  this  precept,  it  will  be  my  principal  design  to, 
consider  the  suoject  oi  Fraud. 

That  Fraud  is  implicitly  forbidden  in  this  Precept  will  not,  I 
suppose,  be  Questioned.  The  Catechism  of  the  Westminster  As^ 
sembly  of  Divtnes  explains  the  Command  in  this  manner.  "  It  re* 
quires,"  say  they,  '^  the  lawful  procuring,  and  furthering,  the 
wealth  and  outward  estate  of  ourselves,  andotbers ;"  and  ^'  forbids 
whatsoever  doth,  or  may,  unjustlv  hinder  our  own,  or  our  neigh- 
bour's wealth,  or  outward  estate." 
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In  the  Catechism  of  King  Edward  it  is  thus  explained.  "  It 
commandeth  us  to  beguile  no  man ;  to  occupy  no  unlawfiil  wares; 
to  envy  no  man  his  wealth ;  and  to  think  nothing  profitable,  that 
either  is  not  just,  or  diflereth  from  right  and  honesty."  In  this 
manner  we  are  abundantly  warranted  to  understand  it  by  our  Sa- 
viour's  Commentary  on  the  other  Commands,  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  generally  understood  in  the 
«ame  comprehensive  manner  by  divines.  To  this  interpretation, 
the  nature  of  the  subject  gives  the  fullest  warrant.  Jill  thai^  which 
is  sinful  in  thefl^  is  the  taking  of  our  neighbour's  property^  wiihoui  ' 
his  Knowledge  or  consent^  and  converting  it  to  our  own  use*  In 
every  fraud  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  although  in  a  different 
manner.  Every  fraud,  therefore,  whatever  be  the  form  in  which 
it  is  practised,  partakes  of  the  very  same  sinful  nature,  wUch  is 
found  in  theft. 

Fraud  is  in  all  instances  a  violation  of  what  is  commonly  called 
Honesty  J  or  Commutative  Justice,  Honesty^  in  the  Scriptural  sense, 
is  a  disposition  to  render ^  or  the  actual  rendering  of  an  equivalent 
for  what  we  receive^  in  our  dealings  with  others*  This  equivalent 
may  consist  either  of  property^  or  of  services ;  Honesty  being  equal- 
ly concerned  with  both.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  such  a  thing, 
as  defraudii}g  one^s  self  "  Whatsoever  doth,  or  may  unjustfy 
hinder  our  own  outward  estate,"  or,  in  other  words,  that  comfort^ 
and  benefit^  which  we  might  derive  from  our  property^  or  from  our 
opportunities  of  acquiring  i7,  is  of  this  nature  ;  and  is  accordingly 
forbidden  by  this  Commandment* 

With  these  introductory  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  prohibition  in  the  Text,  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  The  Fraudulent  Conduct^  which  respects  Ourselves,  and  our 
Families  ;  and, 

II.  TTuity  which  respects  others. 

I.  /  shall  mention  several  kinds  of  fraudulent  conduct,  which 
most  immediately  respects  ourselves,  and  our  fa  mi  lies. 

All  the  members  of  a  Family  have  a  common  interest ;  and  are 
so  intimately  united  in  every  domestic  concern,  that,  if  one  mem- 
ber suffer^  all  the  members  sniffer  loith  it ;  or  if  one  member  be  hon- 
oured, all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  VVhatcvcr  alFccts  the  head 
must  affect  the  whole  body.  If  a  man  defraud  Iiimself,  either  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  he  cannot  fail,  therefore,  of  defrauding  his 
family.  For  this  reason,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  consider  the 
Family  of  a  man,  as  united  with  himself  in  this  part  of  my  Sub- 
ject.    The 

I .  Specimen  of  Fraud,  which  I  shall  mention  under  this  head,  is 
Idleness* 

That  Idleness  hinders  our  own  wealth,  or  outward  estate,  will 
not  be  questioned.  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  says  Solo- 
mon, and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,  and 
lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns  ;  and  nettles  had  covered  the 
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fact  thereof;  and  the  ^fone-woj/  thereof  wa$  hroken  damn.  Thm  I 
saw  and  considered  it  well.  I  looked  vpon  it^  and  received  w'nfc- 
tion.  Yet  a  little  sleep^  a  little  slumber^  a  little  folding  oftlu  handi 
to  sleep.  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travellethj  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man. 

Idleness,  at  the  same  time,  is  obviously  a  fraud.  The  hmf 
man  cheats  hnnself  of  good,  which  God  hatn  ctyen  to  hhn ;  of  eiH 
joyments,  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  nis  Creator.  Thetm 
blessings  he  barters  for  the  love  of  ease.  The  price,  which  he 
pays,  is  very  great :  that,  which  he  gets  in  return,  is  drou  smi 
dwjg. 

Tne  Mischiefs  of  Idleness  are  numerous,  and  impOTtant* 

fn  the  first  place*     Idleness  is  a  sinful  waste  of  our  7%im« 

Our  time  is  a  possession,  of  inestimable  value.  The  best  em- 
ployment of  it,  that  is,  such  an  employment  of  it  as  the  Scriptmrea 
require,  involves  all,  whicn  is  meant  by  our  duty.  The  loss,  or 
waste,  4>f  it,  is,  therefore,  no  other  than  the  loss  or  omission  of  all 
our  duty ;  the  frustration  of  the  purpose  for  which  we  were  cre> 
ated. 

Secondly.  Idleness  is  a  sinful  waste  of  our  Talents. 

By  these  I  mean  all  the  powers  of  body  and  mind ;  and  the 
means,  which  God  has  fumisned  us  in  his  Providence,  of  employ* 
ing  them  for  valuable  ends.  Our  Time  and  Talents,  united,  con- 
stitute our  whole  capacity  of  being  useful ;  our  worth ;  our  alL 
The  idle  man  wastes  them  both ;  wraps  them  w  in  a  napkin^  and 
huries  them  in  the  earth.  In  this  manner  he  roos  God  of  the  tvA 
for  which  he  was  made ;  and  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  shoal* 
dcrs  of  his  fellow-men.  He  eats  what  others  provide :  and,  wfaxk 
they  are  industriously  engaged  in  labour,  his  business  is  only  ta 
devour.  Thus  he  is  carried  by  mankind,  as  a  load,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  erave  ;  is  despised,  loathed,  and  execrated,  while  he 
lives  ;  and,  when  he  dies,  is  buried,  like  the  carcass  of  an  animaJ^ 
to  fulfil  the  demands  of  decency,  and  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  niii» 
sance. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  drowsiness  clothes  himself  and  hie  fiaioBy 
with  rags;  prevents  them  from  the  enjoyments,  common  to  au 
around  them ;  disappoints,  without  a  reason  perceivable  by  tkemy 
all  their  iust  expectations ;  and,  as  was  formerly  observed  con- 
cerning the  drunkenness  of  a  Parent,  sin&s  them  below  the  codo- 
mon  level  of  mankind.  Want  in  every  form,  and  all  the  misetiet 
of  want,  arrest  them  daily,  and  through  life.  Their  food  is  pome 
and  scanty.  Their  clothes  are  rags.  They  are  pinched  with. 
cold,  through  the  destitution  of  fuel ;  and  deprived  of  refreshing 
sleep,  because  their  bed  is  the  earth,  and  because  their  dwellings 
a  mere  sieve,  admits  without  obstniction  snow  and  rain,  the*  frost 
and  the  storm.  Thus,  while  they  see  almost  all  others  around 
them  possessed  in  abundance,  not  of  the  necessaries  only,  bat  of 
all  the  comforts,  and  most  of  the  conveniences,  of  life ;  tkey  them- 
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selves  are  forced  to  look  on,  and  thirst,  and  pine,  for  the  tempting 
enjovments :  while,  like  TantcUuij  they  are  iorbidden  by  an  iron- 
handed  necessity  to  taste  the  ^ood. 

At  the  same  time,  the  man  is  forced  to  feel,  while  his  family 
also  are  compelled  by  him  to  feel,  that  he,  their  husband,  and 
their  fether,  is  the  subject  of  supreme  folly,  and  insignificance, 
and  of  gross,  unremitted,  and  hopeless  sin ;  of  folly,  which  is 
causeless ;  insignificance,  voluntarily  assumed ;  sin,  unnecessary 
and  wanton ;  and  that  he  is  an  object  of  general  and  extreme  con- 
I  tempt.  The  contempt,  directed  immediately  to  him,  is  of  course 
extended  to  his  family,  also ;  and  they  are  compelled,  at  their 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  to  encounter  the  eye  of  scorn|  and 
the  tongue  of  derision.  All  these  evils  are  sustained,  also,  only 
that  the  man  may  lead  the  life  of  a  sluggard,  be  assimilated  to  the 
sloth  in  his  character,  and  rival  the  swmc  in  his  favourite  mode  of 
life,  and  his  most  coveted  enjoyments. 

•  Thirdly.  Idleness  exposes  a  man  to  many  temptations^  and  many 
sins. 

A  lazy  man  is,  of  course,  without  any  useful  engagement :  his 
mind  is  therefore  vacant,  and  ready  for  the  admission  of  any  sin, 
which  seeks  admission.  To  such  a  man  temptations  may  be  said 
to  be  always  welcome.  They  are  guests,  for  which  he  is  regu- 
larly prepared :  and  he  has  neither  company  nor  business,  to 
hinder  him  from  yielding  to  them  whatever  attention,  or  entertain- 
ment, they  may  demand.  The  proverbial  adage,  that  '^  Satan 
will  employ  him,  who  does  not  nnd  employment  for  himself,'^ 
is  founded  in  experience,  and  good  sense.  The  mind,  even  of 
the  idlest  man,  will  be  busy ;  and  the  mind,  which  is  not  busied 
in  its  duty,  will  be  busied  in  sin.  On  such  a  mind  every  temp- 
tation is  secure  of  a  powerful  influence ;  entices  without  oppo- 
sition ;  and  conquers  without  even  a  struggle,  or  a  sigh.  Hence 
we  find  such  a  man  devoted,  not  only  to  the  general  sin  of  idle- 
ness, but  to  all  the  other  sins  which  he  can  conveniently  practise. 

7%c  Sluggardj  says  Solomon,  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit^  than 
seven  men^  that  can  render  a  reason.  From  this  miserable  vanity, 
of  which  their  deplorable  mismanagement  of  their  own  affairs 
ought  to  cure  them  at  a  glance,  it  arises  that  Sluggards  so  com- 
monly become  the  professed  counsellors  of  mankind.  Hence  it 
arises,  that  so  many  of  them  are  politicians,  pettifoggers^  and  sepa* 
ratical  preachers.  They  know  nothing,  it  is  true,  except  what  an 
abecedarian  knows,  of  either  Divinity,  Law,  or  Government.  Still 
they  feel,  and  declare,  themselves  to  be  abundantly  able  to  teach 
the  way  to  Heaven,  which  they  have  never  learned ;  and  to  ex- 
plain Laws,  which  they  never  studied.  The  affairs  of  a  Nation, 
so  numerous,  so  complicated,  and  so  extensive,  as  to  be  compre- 
hended only  bv  minds  peculiarly  capacious,  and  to  demand  the 
laborious  stuciy  of  a  life,  these  men  understand  instinctively ; 
without  inquiry,  information,  or  thought.     Their  own  afiairs.  it 
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is  true,  they  manage  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  conduct  them  only 
to  ruin;   yet  they  feel  perfectly  competent  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  a  Nation  with  pre-emment  sKill,  and  certain  success. 
Every  thing  in  the  concerns  of  the  public,  if  you  will  believe 
them,  goes  wrone ;  and  will  never  be  set  right,  if  vou  will  be- 
lieve them  a  UtUe  Anther,  by  any  body  but  themselves.     These 
men  are  smoke  to  the  eyes,  and  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  of  persons 
possessing  real  understancUng.      To  the  public  they  are  mere 
nuisances,  living  on  the  earnings  of  others ;   fomentors  of  dis- 
content ;  active  agents  in  riots  and  broib ;  incendiaries,  who  con- 
sume the  peace  and  comfort  of  all  around  them,  and  who  well  de- 
serve to  oe  the  by-word  and  the  hissing,  of  every  upright  and 
benevolent  citizen.     Such  were  the  men,  whom  the  Jems  of  TTies^ 
Hdoniea  gathered  into  a  company  against  Paid  ;  who  set  all  the 
Ciiv  m  an  tfroar;  and  attempted  to  destroy  the  Apostle,  and  his 
Relieion,  by  the  violence  <rf  a  mob*     They  were  a/ofoioi ;  trans- 
lated/emf/e/foot  of  the  baser  sort ;  literally,  idle,  loianging  haunt- 
ers of  mariei  places. 

It  ought  particularly  to  be  remembered,  th^i  persons  of  this  cliar* 
acter  rarely  become  converts  to  Christianity.  Among  all  those, 
who,  within  my  knowledge,  have  appeared  to  become  sincerely 
penitent  and  reformed,  f  recollect  only  a  single  lazy  man :  and 
this  man  became  industrious  from  the  moment  of  his  apparent,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  real  conversion.  The  sinful  prostitution  of  his  time 
and  talents  by  idleness,  and  his  ready  admission  of  temptations  to 
his  heart,  fix  the  idler  in  a  re^lar  hostility  against  all  the  promis- 
es, and  threatenings,  of  Rehgion :  while  his  self-conceit  makes 
him  too  wise,  willingly  to  receive  wisdom  even  from  God.  Few 
cases  in  human  life  are,  in  this  respect,  more  desperate,  than  that 
of  the  Idler.  A  Preacher,  destined  to  address  an  assembly  of 
such  men,  might,  with  nearly  the  same  hope  of  success,  exchange 
his  Desk  for  the  Church- Yard ;  and  waste  his  eloquence  upon 
the  tenants  of  the  grave. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  lazy  man  ought  steadily  to  remember, 
that  his  very  subsistence  is  founded  on  jPraud.  ff  anu  man  mill 
noi  work,  saith  the  Proprietor  of  all  things,  neither  let  Atm  eat.  For 
him  to  eat  is  to  rob ;  to  rob  his  Maker  (Shis  property,  and  his  fel- 
low-men of  theirs. 

2.  Prodigality  is  another  Fraud,  of  the  same  general  nature. 
There  are  various  modes  of  Prodigality.  Property  may  be 
wasted  by  negligence ;  by  foolish  bargains ;  by  tne  injudicious 
management  of  business ;  by  bold  adventures,  and  by  direct  rao- 
fiision.  The  guilt,  in  the  di^rent  cases,  may  vary  somewhat.  The 
^ntral  nature  of  the  conduct,  its  foUy,  and  its  end,  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  necessity  of  distin- 
guishing it,  here,  with  any  particular  attention. 

The  effects  of  ProdigaUty  are,  in  many  respects,  exactly  the 
-same  with  those  of  Idleness.    By  both  of  these  vices  property  is 
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effectually  wasted*  The  negligent  waster  of  property  is  inflaenc- 
ed  by  the  same  motives,  wnicQ  govern  the  Idler ;  and  shuns  the 
labour  of  preserving  it,  as  the  Idler  the  labour  of  acquiring  it,  from 
the  mere  love  of  ease.  The  Spendthrift  squanders  it,  from 
a  foolish  fondness  for  the  several  enjoyments,  ot  which  he  makes 
it  the  price ;  from  the  love  of  show ;  the  indulgence  of  whim ; 
and  the  relish  for  luxurious  and  voluptuous  gratification.  The 
objects  of  his  expense  are,  either  in  tneir  degree,  or  their  kind, 
always  unnecessary  to  his  true  interest,  ana  his  real  comfort* 
Passions,  which  ou^ht  not  to  be  indulged ;  whims,  which  ou^ht 
not  to  exist,  much  less  to  be  cherished ;  govern  his  mind  with 
despotic  sway;  and  make  him  their  absolute  and  miserable 
slave.  Unsatisfied  with  what  he  is,  and  what  he  has,  he  pines 
incessantly,  with  a  sickly  taste  for  some  new  gratification ;  for 
objects,  in  which  he  supposes  happiness  to  lie,  and  in  which  he 
expects  to  satisfy  a  relisn,  too  restless,  craving,  and  capricious, 
ever  to  be  satisfied.  His  appetite  is  canine ;  not  merely  eating 
and  drinking,  but  devouring ;  and,  although  daily  cranuned,  is  stiO 
hungry. 

Vanity  and  pride  are  also  perpetual  prompters  to  the  Prodigal ; 
vanity,  which  cries  with  an  unceasing  voice,  '^  6tve,  give  ;''  pnde, 
which  never  saith,  ^^  //  is  enough.^^  Goaded  by  these  passions, 
he  struggles  with  unceasing  anxiety  to  outrun  those  around  him 
in  the  splendour  of  dress,  equipage,  houses,  gardens,  and  other 
objects  of  expense.  The  contest  of  one  with  many  is  almost  ne- 
cessarily unequal.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  some  of  his  com- 
petitors should  not  excel  him  in  one  thing,  and  some  in  another; 
or  that,  whenever  he  is  excelled,  he  should  not  be  unhappy.  In 
its  nature,  the  strife  is  unwise,  and  fruitless ;  because  neither  the 
spirit,  nor  the  efforts,  of  rivalry,  ever  made  any  man  happy*  In 
its  progress,  it  necessarily  disappoints  all  his  eager  wishes,  and 
fond  hopes.  When  he  succeeds,  the  expected  enjoyment  expires 
in  the  very  moment  of  success  :  when  he  fails,  the  disappointment 
makes  him  miserable.  With  all  this,  he  is  preparing  himself 
insensibly  for  more  accumulated  misery.  No  Prodigal  ever 
looks  into  his  affairs  ;  nor  conjectures  the  extent  of  his  ex- 
penses. Of  course,  no  Prodigal  ever  perceives  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  property  declines.  To  men  of  this  sort  ruin  is  always 
nearer,  than  they  mistrust ;  and  hastens  with  a  celerity,  of  which 
they  never  dreamed.  While  the  means  of  expense  are  supposed 
to  last,  the  whole  host-  of  sharpers  fasten  on  him  as  their  prey. 
The  jockey  cheats  him  in  a  bargain.  The  swindler  borrows, 
and  runs  away  with  his  money.  The  usurer  furnishes  him  with 
loans,  at  an  enormous  interest.  Heedless  of  expense,  and  greedy 
of  the  enjoyments  which  it  procures,  every  manufacturer  of  frip- 
pery, every  owner  of  a  toy-shop  selects  him  as  his  own  best  cus- 
tomer; and  exchanges  the  merchandize  of  Vanity-fair  for  his 
money  and  his  lands. 
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Such  a  career  Providence  never  suffers  to  last  long.  Unsus- 
pected bv  himself,  but  foreseen  by  all  around  him,  Ruin,  hastening 
with  rapid  steps,  knocks  at  his  door  in  an  evil  hour.  The  host 
of  wretches,  who  pamper  themselves  on  his  extravagance  while 
they .  secretly  laugh  at  his  folly,  startled  at  the  sound,  are  out 
of  tight  in  a  moment.  They  have,  indeed,  rioted  at  his  ex- 
pense ;  and  might  be  expected  to  be  jgrateful  for  what  he  has 
fiven.  But  gratitude  is  rarely  crcated  by  profusion;  and  the 
earts  of  such  men  were  never  susceptible  of  gratitude.  They 
have  feasted  on  enjoyments,  which  he  furnished  :  but  they  came 
only  to  feast ;  not  to  sympathize.  Thev  have  encouraged  his  ex- 
pense ;  praised  his  generosity  ;  admirecl  his  taste  ;  and  professed 
a  deep  interest  in  his  happiness.  But  their  whole  business  termi- 
nated in  enjoying,  praising,  admiring,  and  professing.  They  arc 
harpies,  who  gathered  around  him,  to  revel  on  his  profusion ;  and 
sycophants,  who  flattered  him,  that  they  mi^ht  oe  admitted  to 
the  revel.  For  him,  for  any  other  human  being,  they  never  ex- 
ercised a  generous  thought ;  a  sympathizing  feeling ;  an  honest 
Good-will.  The  house  of  suffering  has  no  charms  for  thfm.  They 
came  only  to  get ;  and,  when  they  can  get  no  longer,  they  come 
no  more. 

When  they  have  taken  their  flight ;  instead  of  being  grateful  to 
him  for  the  enjoyments,  on  which  they  have  so  long,  and  so  riot- 
ously feasted  at  his  expense,  they  are  among  the  first,  most  inces- 
sant, and  most  clamorous,  of  those,  who  load  him  with  censure. 
Instead  of  pitying  his  calamities;  calamities,  into  which  they 
have  persuaded,  urged,  and  flattered  him ;  they  make  both  him, 
and  them,  the  butt  of  ridicule  ;  a  mark,  for  scorn  to  shoot  at ;  and 
persuade  the  world  to  forget,  that  they  have  been  eminently 
the  causes  of  his  destruction,  by  vociferating  their  contempt  <tt 
his  folly. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  door  is  thronged  by  a  mob  of  duns,  and  a 
host  of  bailiffs.  His  houses  and  lands  pass  away  to  the  sharpen, 
who  have  been  long  fattening  upon  his  spoils.  His  equipage,  his 
furniture,  even  the  very  bed  on  which  he  nas  slept,  is  struck  off  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  sprightly  sound  of  the  viol,  and  the  harp- 
sichord, is  succeeded  by  the  rude  hammer  of  the  Auctioneer. 
Broken  in  fortune,  and  broken  in  heart,  the  miserable  squanderer, 
and  his  miserable  family,  quit  their  luxurious  mansion,  and  shel- 
ter themselves  in  a  solitary  novel. 

TTUs  wretclud  career  is  rendered  more  sinfid^  and  mare  unfuqmj 
hy  the  avarice^  which  regularly  haunts  the  prodigal.  Addison,  m 
a  beautiful  allegory,  informs  us,  that  Luxury  and  Avarice  were 
formerly  at  war ;  that,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they 
agreed,  at  length,  to  a  permanent  peace ;  on  the  condition,  that 
Luxury  should  cUsmiss  r lenty  finom  nis  service,  and  Avarice,  Pov- 
erty ;  their  respective  Ministers  of  State ;  and  that  Avarice  should 
become  the  Minister  of  Luxury,  and  Luxury  of  Avarice,  by 
Vol.  III.  66 
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turns.  Since  that  period,  he  informs  us,  Luxury  ministers  to 
Avarice,  and  Avarice  to  Luxury*  Every  prodigal  is,  in  in- 
tention at  least,  a  luxurious  man.  Every  prodigal,  almost,  is 
avaricious.  He  erasps  at  money  eagerly,  that  he  may  find  the 
means  of  continuing  nis  darling  profusion ;  and  covets  with  as 
craving  an  appetite,  that  he  may  spend,  as  the  miser,  that  he 
may  hoard.  Like  the  miserable  sufferers,  described  by  Isaiah, 
he  wiil  not  spare  even  his  own  brother ;  but  will  snatch  on  the 
right  handj  and  still  be  hungry  ;  and  devour  on  the  left,  and  wHl 
not  be  satisfied. 

Equally  exposed  is  he  to  the  sin  of  Fraud  ^  as  perpetrated  upon  hit 
fellow-men.  Peculiarly  is  he  of  the  number  of  those  wicked,  who 
borrow  and  never  pay.  No  man  is  more  lavish  of  promises,  notes, 
and  bonds ;  and  no  man  more  stinted  in  discharging  his  honest 
debts.  The  farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer,  are  peculiarly 
the  objects  of  his  fraud.  The  debts,  which  he  pays  at  all,  are 
those,  which  he  is  pleased  to  style  debts  of  honour;  the  debts 
of  luxury  ;  debts,  contracted  to  furnish  the  means  of  splendour 
and  voluptuousness.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  objects,  too 
humble  to  be  ranked  in  the  list  of  his  enjoyments.  Insignificant 
in  themselves,  that  is,  as  he  estimates  them,  they  are  not  relt  to  be 
deserving  of  his  attention.  Those,  who  fiimisn  them,  also,  are 
too  modest,  and  too  quiet,  to  compel  his  regard.  Those,  who 
gratify  the  demands  oi  show  and  pleasure,  are,  in  his  view,  per- 
sons of  higher  consequence ;  and  are  usually  too  clamorous,  and 
too  persevering,  in  their  demands,  to  suffer  them  to  be  turned  away 
by  a  mere  succession  of  empty  promises.  Their  claims  are  of 
course  first  satisfied.  Not  the  rich,  but  the  poor,  and  the  hungry, 
are  here  sent  away  empty. 

The  same  necessity,  which  drives  him  to  promise-breaking,  urges 
him  also  into  its  twin  vice  of  lying.  He  wants  money  daily  ;  and 
as  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  it  fail,  he  resorts  to  every  art, 
and  fetch,  and  falsehood,  to  supply  his  pressing  necessities.  A 
true  account  of  his  circumstances,  and  designs,  would  prevent 
every  supply.  To  falsehood  therefore,  and  to  trick,  he  oetakes 
himself,  as  the  most  obvious  means  of  relieving  his  inmiediate 
wants.  In  this  manner  he  becomes,  within  a  moderate  period,  a 
common  cheat,  and  a  common  liar. 

^or  is  the  prodigal  much  less  in  danger  from  drunkenness.  The 
peculiar  distress,  which  attends  the  consciousness  of  embarrassed 
afiairs,  made  up  of  the  strong  pressure  of  wants,  without  the  means 
of  relieving  them,  a  continual  apprehension  of  approaching  ruin, 
united  with  an  insurmountable  reluctance  to  make  any  efforts  to- 
wards preventing  it,  edged,  and  pointed,  by  a  succession  of  duns, 
mortified  pride,  vanishing  pleasures,  and  clamorous  appetites  ;  this 
peculiar  distress  is  a  powerful  and  frequent  cause  of  habitual  in- 
toxication. The  unhappv  being,  who  is  the  subject  of  such  dis- 
tress, instinctively  hunts,  but  hunts  in  vain,  for  relief,  and  even  for 
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consolation.  Desrair  meets  him  at  eveiy  corner.  Often,  the 
onl^  alleviation,  which  presenCi  itself  to  his  afflicted  eye,  is  the 
terrible  resort  to  the  transient  stupefaction  of  strong  drinlc.  Thus 
the  forlorn  wretch,  with  a  varied  indeed,  but  always  downward, 
course,  makes  his  situation  worse  and  worse ;  and  hurries  himself 
to  final  ruin  by  the  very  means,  on  which  he  fastens  for  relief. 

J^or  is  the  prodigal  in  small  danger  of  becoming  a  Stdicide.  He 
has  lived,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  gratification  of  Pride,  the 
enjoyment  of  conscious  superiority,  and  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  voluptuous  indulgence.  When  the  dreams  of  greatness  are 
over ;  and  the  riot  of  pleasure  has  ceased ;  the  change  to  want 
and  degradation  isWtcn  too  sudden,  and  almost  always  too  great, 
to  be  borne  with  equanimity.  In  the  earlier  moments  of  despera- 
tion, it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  prodigal  betake  himself,  for  re- 
fuge from  the  load  of  humiUation  and  despair,  to  poison,  the  pis- 
tol, or  the  halter.  Among  those^  who  become  suicides  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  their  reason,  a  more  numerous  list  is  no  where  found,  than 
that,  which  is  composed  of  ruined  prodigals.  Few  men  have  suf- 
ficient fortitude  to  sustain,  without  shrinking,  the  excruciating 
evils,  to  which  persons  of  this  description  re^larly  hurry  them- 
selves :  excruciating,  I  mean,  to  such  men.  We  do  indeea  meet, 
at  times,  beinss,  who,  Uke  disturbed  ghosts,  haunt  places  of  pub- 
lic resort ;  ana  labour  to  keep  in  the  remembrance  of  mankina  the 
shadows,  shreds,  and  tatters,  of  their  former  gayety  and  splendour; 
and  serve,  as  way-marks,  to  warn  the  traveller  of  his  approach  to 
a  quaemire,  or  a  precipice.  But  far  more  commonly  they  shrink 
from  the  public  eye,  and  from  the  neglect,  and  contempt,  which 
they  are  conscious  of  having  merited ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  hide 
themselves  for  ever  firom  the  sight  by  hurrying  into  the  future 
world. 

The  prodigal  is,  also,  dreadfully  exposed  to  hardness  of  heart. 
Should  he  continucf  to  live ;  should  he  become  neither  a  suicide, 
nor  a  drunkard ;  still  the  love  of  expense  and  pleasure,  grown  by 
indulgence  into  an  obstinate  habit,  the  long-continued  forgetful- 
ness  of  God,  the  total  negligence  of  religion  and  all  its  duties,  the 
entire  absorption  in  the  present,  and  the  absolute  disregard  of  the 
future,  universally  attenaant  on  this  mode  of  life,  naturally  render 
the  heart  callous  to  every  divine  impression.  A  man,  who  thus 
eageriy  forgets  God,  ought  certainly  to  expect,  that  God  will  for- 
get him.  For,  no  man  says  to  the  Almighty  more  frequently,  or 
more  uniformly,  Depart  from  me,  for  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
ihf  ways.  From  the  house  of  God,  fi^m  the  Scriptures,  na^,  even 
from  prayer,  the  last  hope  of  miserable  man,  he  voluntanly  cuts 
himself  off.  What  prospects  must  he  then  form  concerning  his  fu* 
tare  being! 

The  Family  of  the  Prodigal  share  necessarily  in  most  of  his  ca- 
lamities, and  almost  necessarily  in  many  of  his  sins.  A  great 
part  of  the  same  temptations  arrest  them,  of  course.    A  jreat 
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pai*t  of  the  sins  are  provided  for  them,  and  regularly  served  up. 
Should  they  escape  from  moral  Tuin,  the  event  would  be  litue 
short  of  a  miracle,  unless  it  should  be  accomplished  by  an  early, 
and  timely,  failure  of  the  means  of  sin.  The  sufferings,  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  are  numberless*  The  prodigal,  fascinated  by 
show  and  pleasure,  cannot  attend  to  the  education  of  his  children* 
He  cannot  spare  from  his  own  enjoyments,  in  his  view  indispensa- 
ble, the  means  of  education  abroad ;  particularly  an  education, 
at  all  suited  to  their  original  circumstances,  the  expectations 
which  he  has  forced  them  to  form,  and  the  wishes  which  they  have 
reasonably,  as  well  as  naturally,  cherished*  Religious  instruc- 
tion, admonition,  and  reproof;  a  prodigal  never  can  give.  He, 
who  does  not  pray  for  himself,  cannot  be  expected  to  pray  for  his 
family.  The  parent,  who  does  not  frequent  the  house  of  God, 
will  soon  see  it  forsaken  by  his  children*  Thus  the  education  of 
his  children  will  be  deserted  by  the  prodigal.  The  invaluable 
season  of  childhood  and  youth  will  be  lost,  and  those  early  im- 
pressions, both  economical  and  religious,  those  important  habits, 
on  which  the  eood  of  this  life,  and  of  the  life  to  come,  is  in  a  great 
measure  founded,  are  never  established  in  their  minds. 

To  their  comfortable  settlement,  whatever  may  be  his  wishes, 
he  has  voluntarily  lost  the  power  to  contribute.  Before  the  pe- 
riod arrives,  at  which  this  important  object  is  to  be  accomplished, 
his  wife,  if  she  has  not  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  her  children, 
usually  see  him  a  be&^gar ;  and  follow  him  to  the  hovel,  which  has 
become  his  only  sheftcr.  Hence,  if  they  survive  the  ruin  of  their 
hopes,  the  children  are  soon  turned  into  the  world,  to  make  their 
way  through  all  the  thorns  and  briers,  which  regularly  embarrass 
the  path  of  persons  in  such  a  situation.  The  Iland,  which  feeds 
the  young  ravens,  when  they  cry,  docs,  indeed,  usually  feed  them. 
Earthly  friends,  at  times  also,  they  may  find;  ana  sometimes 
may  be  regarded  by  strangers  with  compassion  and  tenderness, 
which  they  never  experienced  from  him,  who  gave  them  birth. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Bi/  these  considv rations^  Parents  are  taiight  the  incalculable 
importance  of  educating  their  children  to  Industry  and  Economy. 

Revolve  fon  a  moment  the  miserable  character,  circumstances, 
and  end,  of  those,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  discourse* 
Who  would  be  willing,  who  would  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  that 
such  would  be  the  character,  such  the  circumstances,  and  such 
^he  end,  of  his  own  children  ?  How  shall  this  dreadful  catastrophe 
be  prevented  /  Under  God,  only  by  a  faithful  education  of  chil- 
dren to  Industry  and  Economy;  by  habituation  to  some  useful, 
active  business ;  or  some  diligent,  sedentary  employment ;  by 
thorough  instructions,  and  a  persuasive  example.  These  are  the 
fountains  of  sustenance  to  human  life.  A  fortune,  bequeathed  to 
t^hildren,  or'provided  for  them  at  an  earlier  period,  instead  of  be- 
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ing  a  secure  provision  for  their  future  wants,  is  commonly  a  mere 
incitement  to  ruin ;  a  bounty,  J^ven  to  idleness;  a  watchword  to 
begin  the  career  of  confusion. 

The  Jews  are  said,  during  some  periods,  at  least,  of  their  exist* 
ence  as  a  people,  to  have  educatea  their  children,  universally,  in 
active  business ;  and  to  have  adopted,  proverbially,  this  aphcmsm^ 
that  A«,  who  dots  not  bring  up  his  child  to  ustfvl  industry,  brings 
him  tp  tobe  a  beggar,  and  a  nuisance.  It  is  to  be  fervently  wished, 
that  all  Christian  Parents  would  adopt  the  same  maxim,  and  thus 
prepare  their  children  to  become  blessings  both  to  themselves  and 
mankind.  It  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  these  discourses, 
that  Industry  and  Economy  are  not  natural  to  man,  and  can  only 
be  established  by  habituation.  These  habits  must  both  be  begun 
in  the  morning  of  life  ;  or  there  is  danger,  that  they  will  never  be 
begun  successfully.  As  no  man,  consistently  with  his  plain  duty, 
can  be  excused  from  being  industrious  and  economical,  himself; 
so  no  man  can  be  justified  for  a  moment,  who  does  not  effectually 
communicate  both  Industry  and  Economy  to  his  children.  He, 
who,  at  the  first,  made  labour  the  employment  of  mankind ;  and 
who  afterwards  commanded  to  gather  up  the  fragments,  that  no- 
thing might  be  lost;  will  admit  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  these 
duties,  whether  they  respect  ourselves,  or  our  offspring.  In  this 
subject.  Parents  and  children  of  both  sexes  are  eoually  concern- 
ed. Both  parents  are  bound  to  teach  their  children ;  and  their 
children,  of  both  sexes,  are  bound  to  learn,  to  be  industrious,  and 
to  be  economical;  to  fill  up  their  time  with  useful emplo3rment8 ; 
to  methodize  it,  that  it  may  be  thus  filled  up ;  and  to  feel,  that  the 
loss  of  time,  the  neglect  of  talents,  and  the  waste  of  property,  are 
all  serious  violations  of  their  duty  to  God.  The  [parents  are  bound 
to  inspire,  and  the  children  to  imbibe,  a  contempt,  an  abhorrence, 
for  that  silly,  worthless  frivolity,  to  which  so  many  children,  of 
fashionable  parents  especially,  are  trained ;  that  sinful  waste  of 
the  golden  hours  of  life ;  that  sickly  devotion  to  amusement ;  that 
shameful,  pitiable  dependence  on  trifling,  to  help  them  along,  even 
tolerably,  through  their  present,  tedious,  dragging  existence.   Few 

Eersons  are  more  to  be  pitied,  as  certainly  lew  are  more  to  be 
lamed,  than  those,  who  fimd  their  enjoyment  only  in  diversions ; 
and  cline  to  a  ride,  a  dance,  a  visit,  a  play,  or  a  novel,  to  keep  them 
from  sinxing  into  gloom  and  desponaence.  Industrious  persons, 
who  spend  their  time  in  useful  pursuits,  are  the  only  persons  whose 
minds  are  serene,  contented,  and  cheerful.  If  we  wish  happiness 
for  our  children,  then ;  we  shall  carefully  educate  them  to  an  in- 
dustrious life. 

Let  no  parent,  at  the  same  time,  forget  what  alarming  tempta- 
tions, and  what  eross  sins,  surround  idleness  and  profusion.  This 
consideration  will,  if  any  thing  will,  compel  parents  to  educate  their 
children  in  this  manner.  The  parentis  fortune  is,  here,  of  no  sig- 
nificance.    The  heir  of  a  fortune  is  far  more  exposed  to  all  these 
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evils,  than  he,  who  has  none.  If  h6  is  to  go  through  life  with  a 
fortune ;  be  is  to  be  taught  to  eaAi,  and  to  preserve,  property. 
Without  this  instruction,  he  will,  probably,  ere  long  be  beggared, 
tempted  without  any  defence  to  multiplied  sins,  and  become  a  liar, 
a  cheat,  a  drunkarci,  and  perhaps  a  suicide.  What  parent  would 
not  tremble  at  the  thought,  that  his  own  negligence  would  entail 
these  evils  upon  his  ofispring  ? 

2.  Young  persons,  whatever  may  have  been  their  education^  are^ 
here,  forcibly  tattght  to  pursue  an  indiutrious  and  economical  life* 

The  children  of  wealthy  parents  are  generally  prone  to  believe, 
that  they  are  destined,  not  to  usefulness,  but  to  enjoyment ;  and 
that  they  may  be  idle,  therefore,  without  a  crime.  No  opinion  is 
more  groundless ;  and  very  few  are  more  fatal.  God  made  all 
mankind  to  be  useful.  This  character  he  requires  of  them  without 
conditions.  He,  who  does  not  assume  it,  will  be  found  inexcusa- 
ble at  the  final  day.  Every  human  ear  ought  to  tingle,  and  every 
heart  to  shudder,  at  the  doom  of  the  unprofitable  servant  in  the 
Gospel. 

Still  more  prone  are  youths  to  believe,  that  profusion  is  honour- 
able ;  and  to  shrink  from  the  imputation  of  niggardly  conduct. 
There  is  no  more  absolute  absurdity,  than  the  supposition,  that 
prodigality  and  generosity  are  the  same  thing.  They  are  not  even 
allied.  Generosity  consists  in  giving  freely,  when  a  valuable  pur- 
pose demands  it ;  and  with  a  disposition,  benevolently  inclined  to 
promote  that  purpose.  Prodigality  is  the  squandering  of  prop- 
erty, not  for  valuaole,  but  base  and  contemptible  purposes  ;  for 
the  mere  ^tification  of  voluptuousness,  vanity,  and  pride.  All 
these  gratifications  are  mean,  selfish,  and  despicable.  The  gen- 
erous man  feels  the  value  of  property.  The  prodigal  has  no 
sense  of  this  value.  The  generous  man  gives,  because  what  he 
gives  will  do  real  good  to  the  recipient:  the  prodigal,  because  he 
cares  nothing  about  property,  except  as  it  enables  him  to  acquire 
reputation,  to  gratify  his  pride,  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth,  or  to  outstrip  and  mortify  a  rival.  In  all  this  there  is 
not  an  approach  towards  generosity.  On  the  contrary,  the  mo- 
tives are  grovelling  and  contemptible  ;  and  the  manner,  in  which 
they  are  exhibited  to  the  eye,  is  disingenuous  and  hypocritical ; 
a  gaudy  dress  upon  a  loathsome  skeleton.  But  the  prodigal  fails 
of  the  very  reward,  which  he  proposes  as  the  chief  object  of  his 
expense.  In  spite  of  all  his  wishes,  and  eflbrts,  even  weak  men 
perceive,  that  ne  is  totally  destitute  of  generosity ;  and  those 
who  most  flatter,  are  the  nrst  to  forsake,  him  :  while,  to  shelter 
their  own  meanness  and  treachery,  they  proclaim,  more  loudly 
than  any  others,  his  weakness,  faults,  ana  miseries,  to  mankind. 

Let  every  youth,  then,  fasten  his  eye  on  this  wretched  character, 
this  pernicious  conduct,  and  this  deplorable  end.  His  own  cx- 
|)osure  let  him  strongly  feel.  Let  him  realize  with  solemn  emo- 
tioDS  of  mind :  that  Idleness  and  Profiision  are  broad  and  beaten 
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roads  to  ruin,  both  in  this  world  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
With  these  views,  let  him  derde  all  his  time  to  some  useiul  and 
upright  emplo^ent ;  and  thus  make  every  day  yield  its  blessings. 
What  he  acquires  by  commendable  industry,  let  him  faithfully  pre- 
serve by  prudent,  watchful  care.  In  this  manner  he  will  become 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  wise  and  good  men,  a  blessing  to  him- 
self, to  his  femily,  and  to  mankbd :  while  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  fulfil  one  important  end  of  his  being. 


V 


SERMON  CXXIU. 

EIGHTH    COMlfANDlfENT. FRAUD. 


Exodus  xx.  15. — Thou  thali  nai  tUmi. 

Having  considered  the  Frauds^  which  men  practise  tynm 
T%emselve8y  and  their  Families y  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
the 

IL  Head  of  discourse,  proposed  at  that  time  :  viz.  The  Frauds 
which  we  practise  upon  others. 

Of  these,  the 

1.  Class,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  those  which  respect  Borrowing 
theproperty  of  others. 

Frauds  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impossible  here 
to  mention  them  all ;  and  so  common,  that  most  persons  practise, 
them  without  even  suspecting  themselves  to  be  criminal.  Still  they 
are  frauds ;  and  crimes,  which  admit  of  no  excuse. 

Of  this  transgression  persons  are  guilty,  whenever  they  suffer 
that,  which  has  been  loaned  to  them,  to  be  injured  through  their  oton 
Negligence.  This  evil  is  extremely  common ;  and  by  a  great  part 
of  mankind  is  scarcely  regarded,  unless  when  the  injury  is  consid- 
erable, as  being  censurable  at  all.  Still  it  is  obviously  a  violation 
of  confidence ;  a  falsification  of  the  terms,  upon  which  the  loan 
was  given,  and  received.  No  man  ever  lent  any  thing,  of  any 
value,  with  an  agreement  on  his  part,  that  it  should  be  injured, 
unnecessarily,  by  the  borrower.  No  man  ev^r  received  a  loan, 
with  a  profession  on  his  part,  that  he  expected  to  injure  the  thing 
lent,  unless  in  cases,  where  the  nature  of  the  transaction  obviously 
involved  the  injury,  and  a  consequent  compensation.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  a  case,  properly  arranged  under  the  head  of  bar- 
gains,  and  not  of  loans.  Persons  are  guilty  of  this  kind  of  Fraud, 
also,  when  they  return,  instead  of  a  consumable,  or  perishable,  arti- 
cle, which  they  Iiave  borrowed,  what  is  of  inferior  value.  We  often 
borrow  those  things,  which  perish  in  the  use.  In  this  case,  not  a 
small  number  of  individuals  satisfy  their  consciences,  if  they  re- 
turn the  same  thing  in  kind,  and  quantity,  although  plainly  interior 
in  its  value.  A  scrupulous  spirit  of  integrity  would  induce  us 
rather  to  return  somewhat  more,  in  value,  than  we  have  received  ; 
that  we  may  make  due  satisfaction  for  the  property  loaned,  and 
for  the  particular  convenience  which  it  has  furnished  us. 

Another  Fraud  of  the  same  nature  is  practised,  whenever  we 
unreasonably  detain  in  our  possession  whatever  has  been  loaned  to  us. 
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Most  persons,  probably,  are  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  chargeable 
with  tnis  fault.  A  want  of  punctuality  in  this  respect  is  a  serious 
evil;  extending  very  far;  and  often  intruding,  not  a  little,  upon 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  sodd  neighbourhood.  But  there  are 
persons,  who  go  through  life,  borrowing  without  thinking  of  re** 
turning  that  which  they  borrow ;  and  who  thus  doubly  tax  the 
good  nature  of  those  around  them.  This  conduct  is  totally  coo- 
trary  to  good  faith,  and  to  plain  iustice.  Every  borrower,  in  his 
application  for  every  loan,  is  understood,  and  knows  that  he  is 
understood,  by  the  lender  to  en^ge,  not  only  to  return  that  which 
he  borrows,  but  to  return  it  withm  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  unjust, 
and  unkind,  to  retain  the  property  of  the  lender  beyond  his  consent; 
to  use  it  beyond  his  permission ;  and  thus  to  reward  his  kindness 
with  injury. 

Of  a  similar  FVaud  are  we  guilty,  when  we  employ  thai,  which  is 
lenty  for  purposes^  and  in  modes,  not  contemplated  by  the  lender.  Mul- 
titudes of  mankind  are  guilty  of  this  crime ;  and  in  ways  almost 
innumerable.  All  our  right  to  the  use  of  the  loan,  not  only  as  to 
the  fact,  but  also  as  to  the  manner,  and  the  degree,  is  derived  sole- 
ly from  the  consent  of  the  owner.  To  that,  which  he  has  not 
S'ven,  we  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  any  right.  We  are  bounds 
crefore,  scrupulously  to  use  what  we  borrow,  within  the  limits  of 
his  permission.  When  we  transgress'  these  limits,  we  obviously 
violate  the  plain  dictates  of  common  justice ;  and  are,  therefore, 
inexcusable. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  fraud,  of  which  youths,  sent  abroad  for 
their  education,  are  so  frequently  guilty,  or  to  which  they  are  so 
strondv  solicited  by  temptation,  as  one  strongly  resemblmg  this, 
which  1  have  described.  They  are,  of  course,  entrusted  by  their 
parents  with  property,  necessary,  or  supposed  to  be  necessary, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  education.  Every  parent  has  his 
own  views  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  property  is  to 
be  expended.  This  manner  the  Parent  usually  prescribes  to  his 
child ;  and  has  an  absolute  right  to  prescribe  it.  The  property 
is  his  own :  the  child  is  his  own.  Both  the  manner,  therefore, 
and  the  expense,  of  the  child's  education  he  has  an  absolute 
right  to  control.  The  parent's  prescription,  then,  the  child  can^ 
not  escape  without  fraud;  nor  can  he  violate  it  without  filial 
impiety. 

When  such  a  Youth  expends  the  property,  entrusted  to  him  by 
his  Parents,  in  any  manner,  or  to  any  degree,  beyond  his  parent's 
choice ;  so  far  as  that  choice  is  made  known  to  him  ;  he  is  guilty 
of  fraud;  and  violates  the  Command,  which  I  am  discussing,  fif ay, 
if  he  is  reasonably  satisfied  concerning  what  his  parent's  choke 
would  be,  although  it  has  not  been  explicitly  declared,  he  is  bound 
scrupulously  to  regard  it  in  all  his  conduct ;  and  to  expend  no 
more,  and  for  no  other  purposes,  than  those,  which  are  involved  in 
his  parent's  pleasure.    Nor  can  he,  consistentlv  with  his  plain 
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duty,  pursue  different  objects,  and  conduct  himself  in  a  different 
manner,  from  what  his  {)arent  has  prescribed,  without  being  guilty 
of  similar  fraud. 

The  parent  may  not  indeed,  and  jprobably  will  not  often,  punish 
his  child  for  these  transgressions.  Often  he  majr  quietly  acquiesce 
in  the  wrong.  Still  the  conduct  is  not  the  less  sinful ;  nor  the  child 
the  less  guilty.  Human  tribunals  fail  of  punishing  many  crimes ; 
but  they  do  not,  for  this  reason,  cease  to  be  crimes.  If  a  child 
would  avoid  sin ;  if  he  would,  in  this  respect,  be  blameless  in  the 
sight  of  God ;  he  must  direct  all  his  expenses,  and  regulate  all 
his  conduct,  conscientiously,  according  to  the  will  and  prescription 
of  his  parents.  To  this  end,  he  must  limit  his  wants  to  the  allowed 
measure  of  his  expenses ;  and  act,  scrupulously,  as  he  would  act^ 
if  his  parents  were  continually  present. 

2.  Another  species  of  FVauas  is  practised  in  what  is  called  Tres- 
passing on  the  property  of  others. 

Frauds  of  this  nature  are  very  numerous,  and  gready  diversified- 
Many  persons,  without  being  sensible  of  doing  any  injustice,  walk 
through  the  inclosures  of  others,  and  tread  down  their  grass,  erain, 
and  other  valuable  productions  of  their  labour.  Others  leave 
open  the  entrances  to  their  inclosures ;  and  thus  expose  the  fhiiu 
of  the  earth  to  damage,  and  often  to  destruction.     Others  still, 

Elunder  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields,  of  such  iruits,  particu* 
Lrly,  as  are  delicious.  Others  plunder  their  forests  of  wood,  both 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  the  market.  Both  these  acts 
arc,  however,  falsely  called  Trespasses.  No  actions  of  man  are 
more  obviously  thefts,  in  the  full  sense.  Accordingly,  they  are 
spoken  of  in  the  language  of  common  sense,  and  common  custom, 
only  under  the  name  of  Stealing.  Others  suffer  their  cattle,  accus- 
tomed to  break  through  inclosures,  to  go  at  large  in  their  own 
fields ;  and  thus,  in  reality,  turn  them  into  the  fields  of  their  neigh- 
bours. To  dwell  no  longer  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  multituaes 
habitually  neglect  to  repair  their  own  walls,  and  fences ;  and  in 
this  manner  leave  a  continual  passage  for  their  cattle  into  the  fields 
of  their  neighbours. 

A  veiy  different  set  of  Trespasses,  (I  do  not  mean  in  the  legal 
sense  ;  K>r  I  know  not  what  name  Law  would  give  them)  and  un- 
dertaken with  very  different  views,  is  found  in  the  operations  of 
that  spirit  of  vulgar  mischief  which  through  envy^  or  some  other 
base  passion,  cherishes  a  contemptible  hostility  against  the  improve- 
ment, and  beauty,  of  building,  fencing,  and  planting,  formed  by  its 
prosperous  neighbours.  This  spirit  prompts  the  unworthy  minds,  in 
which  it  dwells,  to  mar  and  deface  handsome  buildings  and  fences ; 
to  root  up,  or  cut  down  trees  and  shrubs,  planted  for  shade,  and  for 
ornament.  This  spirit  is  no  other,  than  that  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  It  will  neither  enjoy  the  good  itself;  nor  suffer  any  others 
to  enjoy  it.  One  would  think,  that,  in  the  view  of  such  minds, 
beauty  and  elegance  were  public  nuisances ;  and  that  to  have  con- 
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tributed  to  adorn  ofle's  country  with  the  delightful  productions  of 
nature,  and  art,  is  a  trespass  upon  the  common  good. 

Another  class  of  Frauds,  possessing  the  same  nature,  is  seen 
in  most  places,  at  least  in  this  country,  in  the  alnises  of  public  wo* 
perhf.  rublic  buildings  are  almost  every  where  injured  ana  de- 
fecea ;  the  windows  are  broken  ;  the  doors,  wainscoting,  pillars, 
and  other  appurtenances  formed  of  wood,  are  shamefully  canred, 
and  hacked;  the  courts,  balustrades,  and  other  vulnerable  articles, 
are  mangled,  and  destroyed.  In  a  word,  injuries  of  this  nature,  are 
endless ;  and  all  of  them  are  scandalous  frauds ;  useless  to  the 
perpetrators ;  wounding  to  every  man  of  integrity  and  taste ;  dis- 
couragements to  public  improvement ;  and  sources  of  public  de- 
formity, and  disgrace. 

Another  class  of  these  Frauds  is  denoted  by  the  general  name^ 
Peculation. 

It  will  be  useless  for  me  to  dwell  on  what  Nations  have  so  long, 
and  so  loudly,  complained  of:  the  plunder  of  the  Public  by 
statesmen,  coounissioners,  and  contractors ;  men,  who  appear  to 
feel  a  prescriptive  right  to  fatten  themselves  on  the  spoils  of  the 
community.  There  are,  I  fear,  but  few  men,  comparatively,  who 
feel  themselves  bound  to  deal  with  the  public^  or  with  any  body  of 
their  feltow-meny  agreeably  to  the  same  strict  and  equitable  prin- 
ciples, which  most  persons  acknowledge  to  be  indispensable  in 
dealing  with  individmh.  For  services,  rendered  to  puolic  bodies, 
almost  all  men  demand  a  greater  reward,  than  they  would  dare  to 
claim  from  individuals.  For  commodities,  sold  to  them,  they  charge 
a  higher  price.  In  settling  accounts  with  them,  they  claim  greater 
allowances :  and  in  every  transaction  plainly  intend  to  get  more, 
than  custom  and  equity  have  permitted  in  the  private  business  of 
mankind.  The  single  article  of  Perauisiies  is  a  fi;ulf  of  voracity, 
which  has  no  bottom.  The  only  rule,  by  which  this  undefined 
class  of  demands  seems  to  be  controlled,  is  to  claim  whatever  the 
person  indebted  can  be  expected  to  give. 

The  common  doctrine  among  all  the  claimants,  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  appears  to  be,  that  there  is  no  wrong  in  demanding  mart 
of  public  bodies  for  the  same  service  j  or  the  same  commodity,  than  of 
inaividualsj  because  public  bodies  are  more  able  to  pay.  Justice,  on 
the  contrary,  affixes  the  same  value  to  the  same  thing.  This  val- 
ue will  be  affixed  by  every  honest  man ;  and  will  be  nis  only  rule 
of  compensation  for  his  commodities,  or  his  labours,  whoever  may 
be  the  purchaser,  or  the  employer. 

In  eveiT  one  of  the  cases,  which  I  have  specified,  the  persona 
concemea  defraud  their  fellow-men  of  their  property,  ana  cheat 
themselves  out  of  their  dutv  and  their  salvation,  but  diey  can- 
not cheat  their  Maker.  Tne  all-searching  Eye  surveys,  with  a 
terrible  inspection,  these  workers  of  iniquity ;  and,  at  the  final 
day,  will  be  found  to  have  traced  every  secret  winding,  every 
snaky  path,  every  fiBtbe  pretence,  and  every  flattering  lelf-jui b- 
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fication,  of  fraud*  At  that  awful  period,  how  many  persons  will 
be  found  to  be  cheats,  who  in  this  world  sustained  the  character 
of  fair  dealers ;  and  were  regarded  by  all  around  them  as  honest 
men! 

3.  Another  class  of  Frauds^  is  attendant  upon  Bargains* 

These,  like  the  former  classes,  ai*e  very  numerous ;  and  are  va- 
ried continually  by  the  circumstances  of  the  Bargain,  and  the  inge- 
nuity, negligence,  and  dishonesty,  of  the  parties. 

Jin  honest  bargain  is  thaty  ana  that  only^  in  which  anEqmvalent 
is  giveny  and  received  ;  in  which  the  value,  of  the  commodities  in 
each  case  being  supposed  to  be  known,  the  fair^  market  price  is 
mutually  allowed*  The  market  price  is,  in  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  equitable  price ;  and,  wherever  it  is  known,  will  be 
cheerfully  paid  by  an  honest  man.  Where  it  cannot  be  known, 
such  men  will  settle  tJicir  contracts  as  equitably  as  they  can :  each 
designing  faithfully  to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  be  receives. 
Every  bargain,  not  formed  on  these  principles,  is  unjust ;  and,  if 
thus  formea  intentionally,  is  dishonest.  But  how  different  from 
these  are  the  principles,  upon  which  bargains  arc  very  extensively 
made  in  this  country,  and  but  too  probably  in  others  also! 

Among  the  innumerable  frauds,  practised  in  this  vast  field  of 
human  business,  I  shall  specify  the  folio wing» 

Multitudes  of  persons^  when  forming  bargains^  misrepresent,  or 
cancecUj  the  state  of  the  markets.  Most  men  profess  to  be  willing 
to  be  governed  in  their  dealings  bv  the  market  price.  But  great 
numbers  of  these  very  men  intenci  to  buy  for  less,  and  sell  for 
more.  Hence  they  caro fully  conceal  this  price  from  those  with 
whom  they  doal ;  and  thus  buy  at  diminished,  and  sell  at  enhanc- 
ed, prices.  This  conduct  is  plain  dishonesty ;  and  would  not 
deceive  even  the  subject  of  it,  were  he  not  blinded  by  his  own 
avarice.  He  perfectly  knows,  that  his  nciglihour  would  not  buy, 
nor  sell,  on  these  terms,  except  from  his  ignorance ;  and  that  the 
advantage,  which  he  gains,  is  gained  only  from  his  neighbour's 
misapprehension  of  the  cpmmodities  in  question.  Can  an  honest 
man  take  this  advantage?  Would  any  man  of  reputation  justify 
himself  in  taking  it  of  a  child  ?  Why  not  of  a  child,  as  well  as  of  a 
man  ?  Because,  it  will  be  answered,  the  child  knows  not  the 
worth  of  what  he  buys,  or  sells.  Neither,  in  the  case  specified, 
does  the  man.  Would  he,  who  takes  this  advantage,  be  willing 
that  his  neighbour  should  take  it  of  him  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  needs  not  be  given.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  conduct 
referred  to  is  unjust  and  fraudulent. 

There  are  many  other  persons,  who  directly  misrepresent  the 
market  price.  These  men  feel  satisfied,  if  they  do  not  palpably 
lie  ;  if,  for  example,  they  report  what  this  price  has  lately  been ; 
what  they  have  heard  somebody  declare  it  to  be ;  or  what  price 
has  been  given  by  an  individual,  who  has  sold  at  a  high,  or  bought 
at  a  low  price ;  both,  very  different  from  the  general  one.     All 
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these  are  mere  feCches,  used  by  a  dishonest  mind  to  deceive  itself, 
and  to  defraud  others. 

Another  palpable  fraud  of  this  class  is  the  use  0/ false  weights 
and  measures.  These  are  often  used,  when  they  are  knownj  and 
often  when  they  are  suspected,  to  be  false ;  and  more  frequently 
still,  when  they  are  suffered  to  become  defective  through  inattention* 
In  this,  the  man  is  apt  to  feel  himself  excused,  because  he  is  not  in- 
tentionally fraudulent ;  not  rcmemberiag,  that,  whenever  it  is  in 
his  power,  God  has  required  him  to  do  justly ,  and  not  merely  not 
to  design  to  do  unjustly.  He  has  given  him  no  permission  to  sin 
through  negligence.  Weights  and  measures  are  often  formed  of 
such  materials,  as  to  ensure  decay,  and  diminution.  Whenever 
this  is  known  to  be  the  case,  ihe  proprietor  is  unpardonable,  if  he 
does  not  by  frequent  examinations  prevent  the  injustice.  The 
wrong  he  cannot  but  foresee  ;  and  the  remedy  is  always,  and  en- 
tirely, in  his  power.  If  we  love  justice  as  we  ought,  we  shall  take 
all  those  measures,  which  are  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  He,  who 
is  resolved  to  do  to  others  what  he  woidd  that  others  should  do  to 
Aim,  will  never  suffer  it  to  remain  undone  for  want  of  exertions, 
which  demand  so  little  self-denial. 

Whenever  a  man  begins  to  do  wrong  through  negligence,  he 
will  soon  do  it  through  design.  Indifference  to  sin  is  me  next  step 
to  the  love  of  it.  The  onTy  safety  in  this  case,  and  all  others  of 
the  like  nature,  is  to  resist  the  beginnings  of  evil.  If  our  opposi- 
tion to  it  be  not  begun  here,  it  will  never  be  begun.  Every  small- 
er transgression  prepares  the  way  for  a  greater.  Every  gross 
villain  has  become  such  by  small  beginnings.  '*  No  man,^'  says 
the  Latin  proverb,  ^'  becomes  abandoned  at  once.''  He,  who  be- 
gins to  backslide  without  compunction,  will  find  his  remaining 
course  only  downward ;  and  will  descend  with  continually  in- 
creasing velocity  to  the  bottom. 

Another  prominent  iniquity  of  this  class  is  Selling  commodi- 
ties^ which  are  unsound  and  defective,  under  direct  professions^ 
that  they  are  sound  and  good.  This  is  sometimes  done  with  pal- 
pable lying ;  sometimes  with  indefinite  and  hypocritical  insmu- 
ations.  Agents,  and  men  who  buy  to  sell  again,  often  assert 
their  wares  to  be  good,  because  those,  of  whom  they  received 
them,  have  declared  them  to  be  good.  These  declarations  are 
often  believed,  because  the  agent  professes,  or  at  least  appears, 
to  believe  them ;  while,  in  truui,  he  does  not  give  them  the  least 
credit. 

One  of  the  grossest  impositions  of  this  nature  is  practised  upon 
the  public  in  advertising,  and  selling,  nostrums  as  safe  and  valua- 
ble medicines.  These  are  ushered  into  newspapers  with  a  long 
train  of  pompous  declarations,  almost  always  false,  and  always  de- 
lusive. The  silly  purchaser  buys,  and  uses,  the  medicine,  chiefly, 
or  only,  because  it  is  sold  by  a  respectable  man,  and  under  the 
sajiciiQO  of  a  splendid  adveniseventy  to  which  that  respectable 
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man  lends  his  countenance.  Were  such  men  to  decline  this  im- 
fortunate  and  indefensible  employment,  the  medicines  would 
probably  fall  into  absolute  discredit ;  and  health,  and  limbs,  and 
life,  would  in  many  instances  be  preserved  from  unnecessary  de- 
struction. 

Another  specimen  of  similar  fraud  is  practised  in  conc/uUing  the 
defects  of  what  we  sell.  This  is  the  general  art,  and  villany,  of 
that  class  of  men,  who  are  customarily  styled  Jockeys :  a  class, 
unhappily  comprehending  multitudes,  who  would  receive  the  ap» 
pellation  with  astonishment  and  disdain.  The  common  subter- 
fuge of  these  men  is  this :  ^^  that  they  give  no  false  accounts  con- 
cerning their  commodities ;  that  the  purchaser  has  eyes  of  his  own, 
and  must  judge  for  himself.'*  No  aefence  can  be  more  lame  and 
wretched ;  and  scarcely  any,  more  impudent.  A  great  propor> 
tion  of  vendiUes  are  subject  to  defects,  which  no  purchaser  can 
descry.  Ever^  purchaser  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  seller  for  mformation  concerning  them.  All  this  tne  seller 
perfectly  knows ;  and,  if  he  be  an  honest  man,  will  certainly  give 
the  information  to  the  purchaser ;  because  in  the  same  situation 
he  would  wish  it  to  be  given  to  himself.  At  the  same  time,  no 
purchaser  would  buy  these  articles,  if  he  knew  their  defects, 
unless  at  a  diminished  price.  The  actual  purchaser  is,  there- 
fore, in  colloquial  language,  taken  in  ;  and  taken  in  by  palpable 
villany. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  nature  is  furnished  by  thepmc" 
tice  of  depreciating  the  value  of  such  commodities^  as  we  zrish  to  buj/» 
"  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,'*^  sailh  the  buyer;  but,  when  he  hath  gone 
his  way,  he  boasteth.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  We  have  ample  proof,  that  human  nature,  now,  is  not 
in  this  respect  aftered  for  the  better.  The  ignorant,  the  mod- 
est, and  the  necessitous ;  persons,  who  should  be  the  last  to  suffer 
from  fraud ;  are  in  this  way  often  made  its  victims.  A  decisive 
tone,  and  confident  airs,  in  men  better  dressed,  and  supposed  to 
know  better,  than  themselves,"  easily  bear  down  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced, and  persuade  them  to  sell  their  commodities  for  less 
than  they  are  plainly  worth.  The  purchaser,  in  the  mean  time,  as 
soon  as  they  arc  out  of  hearing,  boasts  of  his  gainful  bargain  ;  and 
trumpets,  without  a  blush,  the  value  of  the  articles,  which  he  had 
before  decried. 

4.  Another  class  of  frauds  is  connected  vnth  the  Contractionj  and 
Payment,  of  Debts. 

The  first  transgression  of  this  nature,  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
the  contraction  of  debts,  with  clear  conviction,  that  we  possess  no 
means  of  discharging  them;  and  that  we  shall,  in  all  probability  ^ 
possess  no  such  means  hereafter  ;  at  least,  roithin  any  reasonable  pt' 
riod  of  payment.  Multitudes  of  persons  covet  enjoyments,  in  the 
possession  of  others,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
quire them,  if  they  can,  without  troubling  themselves  about  pay- 
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ing  for  them.  Such  penons  are  often  professed  cheats ;  and  triumph 
in  the  success  of  their  impositions.  But  there  are  others,  who  re* 
gard  themselves  as  honest  men ;  and  would  be  not  a  little  sur* 
prised,  as  well  as  wounded,  at  the  suspicion  of  fraudulent  designs 
m  their  conduct.  Most,  or  all,  of  these  men  form  some  loose,  inde- 
finite design  of  paying  their  debts;  but  instead  of  providing  the 
necessarv  means  for  this  purpose,  trust  to  some  future  casualty. 
They  will  tell  the  creditor,  who  chargeikhem  with  dishonest  con* 
duct,  that,  although  they  did  indeed  know  themselves  to  be  desti- 
tute of  property,  and  of  any  rational  expectations  of  future  proper- 
ty, when  the  debt  was  contracted,  yet  they  hoped  that  in  the  course 
of  events,  they  should,  in  some  manner  or  other,  become  able  to 
discharee  it.  lo  this  case,  the^  will  add,  they  should  have  dis- 
chargea  it,  both  willingly  and  faithfully.  What  they  thus  allege 
is,  probably,  in  many  instances,  true.  The  persons  m  question  do 
not  form  a  direct  intention  to  defraud  their  creditiMra*  Thus  far  their 
honesty  goes.  But  here  it  stops.  They  form  no  design,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  take  effectual  measures  to  do  their  creditors  justice. 
They  do  not  conscientiously  abstain  from  contracting  debtSj  until 
they  know,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  cancel  them  by  fair  payment. 
On  the  contrary,  they  contract  them,  when  they  know  themselves 
to  be  unable,  and  to  be  unpossessed  of  any  fair  probable  means  of 
being  able  at  a  future  time.  In  all  this  they  are,  although  often 
without  suspecting  it,  grossly  dishonest. 

Another  sin,  very  nearly  akin  to  this,  is  contracting  debts,  with- 
mU  perceiving  any  means  of  paytnent  to  be  in  our  power •  Those, 
who  transgress  in  this  manner,  feel  satisfied,  if  they  do  not  hum 
themselves  to  be  tmable  to  pay.  Were  they  evangelically  honestf 
they  would  take  effectual  care  to  see  whether  they  were  able,  or 
not.  Often,  by  overrating  their  property,  their  eflbrts,  or  the 
maricets,  they  feel  a  loose  conviction,  that  they  shall  possess  this 

Cwer ;  but  take  no  pains  to  render  the  fisict  certain,  or  even  pro* 
ble.  Such  morality  can  result  only  firom  absolute  insensibility 
of  mind  to  the  great  duty  of  doing  justly ;  an  entire  ignorance  of 
what  it  demands ;  and  a  total  foreetfulness  of  exposure  to  the  Di- 
vine indignation.  We  are  bound,  oefore  we  receive,  before  we  be- 
come willing  to  receive,  our  neighbour's  property,  to  know,  that  we 
have  means,  clearly  probable,  of  payine  nim :  otherwise,  we  wan- 
tonly subject  him  to  the  loss  of  it ;  ancTdiffer  very  little,  as  moral 
beings,  finqpi  thieves  and  robbers.  If  we  are  in  doubt  concerning 
either  the  probability,  or  the  sufficiency,  of  these  means ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  detail  them  fairly  to  the  person,  with  whom  we  are  deal- 
ing. If,  in  this  case,  he  is  disposed  to  entrust  us  with  his  propettv^ 
and  we  afterwards  make  faitnfiil  efforts  to  cancel  the  debt ;  I  oo 
not  see,  that  we  are  chargeable  with  fraud,  although  we  should 
fail.  He  who  contracts  a  debt,  without  discerning  that  he  has 
probable  means  of  discharging  it,  differs  in  no  material  respect 
from  a  Swindler.    He  pluncters  his  neighbour  from  indifference  to 
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justice ;  Me  Swindler  from  contempt  of  it.  In  the  view  of  conir 
men  sense,  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  moral  character  of  both  is  es- 
sentially the  same. 

Another  transgression  of  the  same  general  nature,  is  neglecting 
to  pay  our  debit  at  the  time.  There  are  many  persons,  whose  ge* 
neral  character,  as  honest  men,  is  &ir ;  who  yet,  in  this  respect, 
are  extremely  deserving  of  censure.  They  contract  debts,  which 
Aey  engage  to  dischargtfVithin  a  given  time.  This  time  is,  there- 
fore, a  part  of  the  contract ;  a  ground  on  which  the  baraain  is  made ; 
a  condition,  on  which  the  price  was  calculated.  This  obvious 
truth  is  understood  by  all  men  ;  and  makes  a  part  of  the  language 
of  every  bargain,  in  which  credit  is  g^ven.  To  the  expectation, 
formed  by  the  Creditor,  of  receiving  his  debt  at  the  tune  specified, 
the  Debtor  has  voluntarily  given  birth.  It  is  an  expectation,  there- 
fore, which  he  is  bound  to  fulfil.  If  he  does  not  take  every  law- 
ful measure  in  his  power,  to  enable  himself  to  fulfil  it;  or  if  he 
does  not  fulfil  it,  when  it  is  in  his  power;  he  is  guilty  of  fraud ;  of 
depriving  his  neighbour,  not  perhaps  of  design,  but  by  a  guilty 
negligence,  of  a  part  of  his  properly. 

The  delay  of  payment  beyond  the  appointed  time,  is,  in  ahnost 
all  instances,  injurious,  and,  in  some,  almost  as  injurious  to  the 
creditor,  as  an  absolute  refusal  to  pay  would  originally  have  been. 
The  real  value  of  a  debt,  where  the  security  is  sulBcient,  is,  among 
men  of  business,  estimated  according  to  the  time,  when  the  pay^ 
ment  is  reasonably  expected.  Thus  notes,  bonds,  and  other  ob- 
ligations for  money,  when  given  by  men,  known  to  be  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  their  debts,  pass  in  the  market  for  their  nominal 
Value  ;  and  are  received  in  payments  with  no  other  discount,  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  distance  of  the  period,  when  they  be- 
come due.  Those  given  by  negligent  men  arc,  on  the  contraxy, 
considered  as  depreciated,  from  the  beginning ;  and  that,  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  negligence  of  the  signer.  Of  this  sum,  be  it 
what  it  may,  the  negligent  man  defrauds  his  creditor. 

The  Law  of  God  required,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine, 
which  I  am  urging,  that  the  sun  should  not  be  suftbred  to  go  down 
upon  the  hire  of  the  labourer.  The  Spirit  of  punctuality,  here 
enjoined,  ought  to  be  found  in  all  men.  The  engagenicnts,  which 
we  make,  we  are  bound,  as  honest  men,  to  fulfil.  The  expecta- 
tions which  we  knowingly  excite  in  the  minds  of  those,  with  whom 
we  deal,  we  are  required  to  satisfy :  and,  when  wc  fail,  either  vo- 
luntarily or  negligently,  we  are  inexcusable. 

The  last  iniquity  of  this  species,  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the 
payment  of  debts  with  something  of  less  value^  than  that  which  we 
possess. 

It  has  been  doubtless  observed,  that  I  have,  all  along  through- 
out this  discourse,  chiefly  passed  over  in  silence  those  gross  frauds, 
which  are  the  direct  objects  of  criminal  prosecution.  Such  is  my 
intention  here.     I  shall  pass  by  the  gross  iniquities  of  passing 
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counterfeit  cofrency ;  forging  obligations,  and  endorsements;  and 
others  of  the  like  nature.  To  reprove  these  crimes  cannot  be 
necessary  in  this  place.  I  have  therefore  confined,  and  shall  still 
confine  myself,  to  those  which  are  esteemed  smaller  transgres- 
sions, and  are  less  observefl,  and  less  dreaded,  by  mankind. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  currency,  whose  real  value  is  inferior 
to  that,  which  is  nominal.  Coin  is  in  some  countries,  and  at  some 
times,  alloyed  below  the  common  stan^rd.  It  is,  also,  very  often 
worn  down  below  the  standard  weight.  Paper-currency  is,  also, 
in  many  instances  subjected  to  a  discount,  wherever  its  true  value' 
is  understood.  Debts  9X$  yery  often  paid  with  this  depreciated 
currency,  without  any  notice  given  by  the  debtor  of  its  deprecia* 
tion. 

Debts  are  paid,  also,  to  a  considerable  extent  in  commodities. 
In  these  there  are  often  defects,  in  kind,  or  quantity,  not  readily 
perceivable  by  the  creditor,  and,  what  is  much  more  unhappy, 
concealed,  or  not  disclosed  by  the  debtor. 

Oflen,  debts  are  paid  by  labour  and  services.  These,  not  un- 
frequently,  are  stiatcd  with  respect  to  the  time,  through  which  the 
labour  ought  to  extend ;  the  skill,  and  thorough  execution,  which 
ought  to  be  employed ;  the  care,  wiiich  ought  to  be  used ;  and, 
umversally,  the  completeness  of  the  service  engaged,  and  therefore 
justly  expected,  by  the  creditor.  In  everjr  case  of  this  nature,  it 
IS  the  design  of  the  debtor  to  ^in  somethmg  by  the  means,  and 
mode,  of  paying  the  debt,  which  he  would  not  have  gained,  had 
he  paid  it  m  unocbased  coin ;  and  which  he  would  not  have  gained 
by  a  &ir,  honest  fulfilment  of  the  original  terms  of  the  contract. 
Whenever  the  debtor  feels,  that  in  discharging  his  debts  he  has  ac- 
quired something  from  the  creditor,  not  involved  in  the  plain  terms 
of  the  contract,  ne  may  be  assured,  that  his  mode  o&  payment  has 
involved  in  it  a  fraud,  and  that  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  cheat. 

All  these  may,  and  often  do,  seem  to  the  perpetrators,  crimes  of 
little  moment :  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  no  easy  matter  to  convince 
them  of  the  contrary.  I  wish  such  persons  to  remember  the  great 
maxim,  taught  by  the  unvarying  experience  of  man ;  that  he,  who 
allows  himself  to  be  dishonest  m  one  thing,  will  soon  be  dishonest 
in  all  things.  I  wish  them  still  more  solemnly  to  remember,  that 
God  is  a  witness  of  all  their  fraudulent  conduct,  however  it  may 
be  concealed  from  mankind ;  and  that,  although  they  may  cheat 
men,  they  cannot  cheat  God. 

5.  Another  enormous  class  of  frauds  is  composed  of  Breaches  of 
Trust. 

Upon  this  unlimited  subject  my  observations  must  be  few,  and 
summary.  Frauds  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  servant  and  the 
monarch,  and  in  all  the  intervening  classes  of  mankind//  They 
fill  with  complaints  everv  mouth  ;  and  haunt  every  human  concern. 
To  describe  them,  would  demand  the  contents  of  a  library :  to 
name  them,  would  I)p  to  recount  most  of  the  business  of  man.    As 
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die  J  exist  cTciy  where  ;  so  all  men  are  familiarized  to  them*  Of 
coarse,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  detail  them  here.  There  is^ 
also,  bat  one  opinion  concerning  them,  and  concerning  their  ao- 
thors.  Thej  are  all  by  the  universal  voice  pronounced  to  be 
nuds :  and  their  authors  to  be  knaves  and  villains. 

He,  who  assumes  an  employment,  engages  in  the  very  assump- 
tion to  discharge  the  duties,  which  it  obviously  involves.  If  he  bits^ 
he  &iU  of  his  duty ;  if  he^ltegligently,  or  voluntarily,  fails ;  he  is, 
palpably,  a  dishonest  man.  The  expectations,  which  we  know- 
inely  excite  in  others,  we  arc  indispensably  bound  to  fulfil.  Ko- 
thing  less  than  this,  will  satisfy  the  commands  of  God,  or  the  dic- 
tates of  an  unwarped  Conscience.  Nothing  less  will  ever  ac- 
quire, or  secure,  a  lair  reputation.  I  shall  only,  add,  that  there  is 
no  easy  or  sure  method  of  accomplishing  this  invduable  object, 
bot  to  begm  mr/y,  and  io  go  on  with  inflexible  peneverance. 

REMARKS. 

1.  Tlie  SubjecU  which  has  been  under  consideration^  presents  us 
with  a  zery  humiiiating  and  painful  specimen  of  .human  corruption. 

The  duty  of  rendering  justice  to  our  neighbour,  is  one  of  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  law,  written  on  the  hearts  of  men ;  one  of 
the  first  demands  of  conscience ;  one  of  the  prime  injunctions  of 
God.  Accordingly,  no  duty  has  been  more  readily,  universally, 
or  absolutely,  acknowledged,  or  demanded,  by  mankind.  The 
bounds,  also,  which  separate  justice  from  injustice,  are  often  de- 
fined with  mathematical  exactness,  almost  always  clearly  known, 
and  rarely  capable  of  being  mistaken.  Yet  in  how  many  ways, 
forms,  and  varieties,  is  this  duty  violated  !  By  how  many  individ- 
uals !  Of  how  many  classes  !  Who,  however  wise,  honourable, 
or  excellent,  however  reverenced,  or  beloved,  is  not,  at  times,  the 
victim  of  fraud,  and  the  dupe  of  cunning !  The  known  instances 
are  innumerable.  What  endless  multitudes  are  probably  unknown, 
except  by  the  Omni.scicnt  Eye  !  How  great  a  part  of  human  time 
and  talents  has  been  employed  only  in  Fraud !  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  persons,  in  the  City  of  London  alone,  are  declar- 
ed by  the  judicious  Calhoun  to  derive  the  whole,  or  the  chief  part, 
of  their  subsistence  from  fraudulent  practices.  Here,  villany  of 
this  nature  has  become  a  science ;  and  is  pursued,  not  merely 
without  remorse,  but  with  system  ;  with  a  coolness,  which  laughs 
at  morality ;  an  ingenuity,  which  baffles  detection  ;  and  industry, 
which  would  do  honour  to  virtue ;  and  a  success,  which  over- 
whelms the  mind  with  amazement.  All  these  things  exist  in  the 
Capital  of  that  country,  which  has  been  more  distinguished,  than 
any  other,  for  knowledge,  morality,  and  Religion. 

But  London  is  not  alone  concerned  in  this  miquity.  It  prevails 
wherever  rights  are  claimed,  or  property  exists.  In  our  own 
country,  so  young,  and  distinguished  beyond  most  others  for  the 
moral  character  of  its  inhabitants,  it  prevails  in  a  manner,  which 
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ought  to  cover  us  with  shame  and  sorrow.  Frauds,  of  all  the 
kinds  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  not  only  practised,  but 
avowed.  Nay,  many  of  them  have  ceased  to  wear  the  name  of 
frauds.  Oppressive  bargains  are  customarily  styled  by  those, 
who  make  them,  good  bargains;  and  boasted  of  as  specimens  of 
ingenuity,  skill,  and  success.  Debts,  in  multiplied  instances,  are 
contracted  without  honesty ;  and  withholden  by  mere  fraud. 
Even  the  settlement  of  estates  fumisllls,  often,  gross  exhibitions 
of  oppression  and  cheating ;  and  the  widow  and  ue  fatheriess  are 
made  a  prey.  Why  is  this  done  ?  Because  the  deceased  is  gone, 
and  cannot  detect  the  iniquity ;  because  those,  whom  he  has  left 
behind,  are  without  defence,  and  without  remedy. 

A  great  part  of  the  business  of  Legislators  is  the  prevention  of 
fraud.  To  detect  and  punish  it,  is  the  chief  employment  of  Judi- 
cial tribunals.  How  immense  have  been  the  labours  of  both; 
and  to  how  vast  an  extent  have  they  laboured  in  vain ! 

How  frequentlv  do  we  ourselves  see  character,  safety,  and  the 
soul,  all  hazarded  for  a  pittance  of  gain,  contemptible  in  itself; 
and  of  no  consequence  to  him  who  cheats  his  neighbour,  and 
sells  himself,  to  acquire  it!  With  what  unceasing  toil,  and  un- 
der what  hard  bondage,  does  the  miser  wear  and  waste  his  life, 
to  filch  from  those  around  him  little  gleanings  of  property,  merely 
to  bury  it  in  his  chest,  and  without  darine  to  use  it  for  himself 
or  his  family!  How  frequently  do  swindlers,  and  gamblers, 
like  the  troubled  ghosts  of  antiquity,  haunt  places  of  public  re* 
sort ;  and  stare  in  open  day,  and  in  circles  of  decent  men,  until 
the  hour  of  darkness  arrives ;  when  they  may  again,  like  dieir 
kindred  vampyres,  satiate  themselves  upon  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption ! 

now  often  is  war  made  ;  how  often  are  oceans  of  blood  spilt ; 
lives  destroyed   in   millions;    and  immense  portions  of  human      ./ 
happiness  extinguished ;  merely  to  plunder  otners  of  their  prop- 
erty! 

To  all  these  evils,  instruction,  example,  laws,  punishments, 
conscience,  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  prospect  of  damnation,  op- 
pose their  force  and  terror  in  vain.  Pruaence  and  policy  con- 
tend against  it  with  as  little  success.  All  nations  have  pronounced 
honesty  to  be  more  profitable  than  any  other  conduct.  Poverty 
on  the  one  hand,  ana  infamy  on  the  other,  have  ever  threatened 
the  intentional  knave  with  a  whip  of  scorpions.  Still,  he  walks 
onward  coolly,  and  steadily,  unmoved  either  by  the  remonstrances 
of  earth  and  Heaven,  or  the  dangers  of  Hell. 

2.  These  observations  stum  the  vast  importance  affixing  m  our 
own  minds  J  and  m  the  minds  of  our  children  j  the  strangest  sentej  and 
the  most  vigorous  habits^  of  exact,  Evangelical  Integrtty. 

He,  who  wishes  to  live  well  here,  and  to  be  happy  hereafter, 
must  in  all  his  intentional  dealings  ask,  as  an  all-controlling  ques- 
tion, Wbatis  right?  and  make  all  things  bend  to  the  answer.  *^  Fiat 
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jttititia;  mat  calum^^^  ought  to  be  the  governing  maxim  of  private 
as  well  as  public  life.  Of  all  virtues,  Justice  and  Truth  are  the 
first  in  order,  the  first  in  importance.  To  them  every  thing  ought 
to  give  way.  If  they  are  permitted  to  rule,  man  cannot  fail  to  oe 
virtuovs,  amiable,  and  happy. 

But  every  moral  truth,  and  every  moral  precept,  is  of  more  con- 
sequence to  children,  and  may  be  made  of  more  use  to  them,  than 
it  can  be  to  others.  Good  seed,  sown  in  the  spring-time  of  life, 
cannot  ordinarily  fail  to  produce  a  harvest ;  which  will  be  vainly 
expected,  if  it  be  sown  in  the  autumn.  The  parent,  who  values 
the  comfort,  character,  or  salvation,  of  his  child,  will  impress  on 
his  youn^  and  tender  mind,  in  the  most  affecting  manner  possible, 
the  incalculable  excellence  and  importance  of  integrity,  and  the 
inestimable  worth  of  an  unblemished  character,  and  an  unsullied 
life.  At  this  hopeful  period,  the  parent  should  inweave  into  the 
mind  of  the  child,  as  a  part  of  his  constitutional  thinking,  a  strong 
conviction,  that  property  itself,  according  to  the  usual  dispensa- 
tions of  God,  is  to  oe  acquired  only  by  uprightness  of  conduct ; 
and  that  fraud  is  the  highway  to  beggary,  as  well  as  to  shame* 
Peace  of  conscience,  he  should  be  taught  from  the  first,  can 
never  dwell  in  the  same  soul  with  injustice  :  and  without  peace  of 
conscience,  he  should  know,  the  soul  will  be  poor  and  miserable. 
Habitually  should  he  remember,  that  the  Eve  of  God  looks  alwaj 
upon  the  heart ;  and  that  every  dishonest  design,  word,  and  act,  is 
recorded  in  that  book,  out  of  which  he  will  be  judged  at  the  great 
day.  Finally,  he  should  learn  the  unvarying  iact ;  that  one  fraud 
generates  another  of  course  ;  and  that  thus  the  dishonest  man  cor- 
rupts, unceasingly,  his  heart  and  his  life,  and  is  seen  by  all  around 
him  to  be  a  vessel  of  xorath^  daily  fitting  for  destruction.  All  these 
instructions,  example  should  enforce,  and  sanction:  and  on  them 
all  prayer  should  invoke  its  efficacious  blessings. 

3.  These  observations  teach  ioi  hozo  greatly  suchj  as  are  cusioma' 
rily  styled  Moral  men,  deceive  themselves. 

Multitudes  of  men,  who  sustain  this  character,  censure  Preach- 
ers for  dwelling  so  frequently  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and 
for  not  introducing,  oftcner,  its  moral  precepts  into  their  Sermons. 
These  persons  regard  themselves  as  being  moral  in  the  proper 
sense ;  and  wish  preachers  to  inculcate  just  such  morality,  as  they 
themselves  practise.  They  pay  their  debts,  and  wish  other  men 
to  pay  theirs ;  keep  true  accounts;  sell  at  the  market  prices ;  make 
as  good  bargains  as  they  can  ;  and  get  as  much  money  as  thev 
can,  in  this  manner.  These  are  tlie  things,  which  they  wish 
preachers  to  inculcate. 

Such  persons  are  yet  to  learn,  that  the  Morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  wonderfully  different  from  all  this.  It  includes  whatever  I  have 
said,  in  this  and  the  preceding  discourses,  concerning  the  Law  of 
God ;  whatever  I  shall  say  in  3ie  succeeding  ones ;  and  more  than 
I  have  said,  or  can  say,  in  both.     The  Morality  of  the  Gospel  be- 
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gins  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  disposed  to  render  alway,  and 
exactly,  to  our  neighbour  the  things  that  are  our  neighbours,  and 
toOaaihe  things  that  are  God?s.  It  known  not,  it  disdains,  it 
abominates,  the  tricks,  the  fetches,  the  disguises,  the  concealments, 
the  enhancements,  the  delays  of  payment,  the  depreciated  pay- 
ments, the  base  gains,  and  the  double-minded  character,  always 
found  in  the  coarse-spun  morality  of  this  world.  Worldly  Moral- 
ity aims  supremely,  and  only,  at  being  rich;  Evangelical  Morality 
at  doir^  thatj  which  is  right.  Every  person  satisfied  with  worldly 
moraUty,  who  hears  this  sermon,  will  probably  go  away  firom  it, 
displeased  with  what  he  will  call  its  rigidness ;  and  discontented 
to  find,  that  what  he  has  been  accustomed  to  think  his  own  strong- 
hoM,  furnishes  him  with  so  litde  either  of  safety  or  comfort.  But 
let  him  remember,  that,  whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased,  no  Mo- 
rality, short  of  this,  will  answer  the  cfemands  of  the  Law  of  God. 


SERMON  CXXIV. 

EIGHTH    COHHAHDMENT.— -GAMING. 


EzoDUB  11. 15. — Thou  shali  not  Heal. 

The  Frauds  practised  by  men  vpon  themselves^  and  their /am' 
Hies  ;  and  a  variety  of  Frauds^  perpetrated  by  mankind  upon  each 
otherj  have  occupied  the  two  preceding  discourses. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  another  Fraud  of 
this  latter  class ;  viz.  Gaming. 

Multitudes  of  persons  professedly  believe  Gaming  to  be  inno- 
cent ;  and  accordingly  laoour  not  a  little  to  justify  it  to  others. 
As  they  aim  to  clear  it  from  all  imputations  of  crimmality ;  it  will 
be  both  proper,  and  necessary,  to  consider  the  subject  generally  ; 
that  its  advocates  may  perceive,  that  it  is  not  only  frauaulent,  but 
sinful  in  many  other  respects. 

The  Observations,  wnich  I  shall  make  on  this  subject,  will  be 
arranged  under  the  following  Heads. 

I.  iTu  Evils  of  Gaming,  which  immediately  respect  Others  ;  and, 

II.  Those,  which  immediately  respect  Ourselves. 
Among  the  evils,  which  respect  others,  I  observe, 
1 .   That  Gaming  is,  in  all  instances,  Fraud. 

By  Gaming,  here,  I  intend  that  only,  by  which  property  is  won 
or  lost ;  and  this  property,  by  which  party  soever  acquired,  1 
assert  to  be  acquired,  invariably  by  fraud. 

There  are  but  two  possible  methods,  by  which  we  can  acquire  prO' 
perty  from  others  honestly ;  viz.  either  by  free  gift;  or  by  render- 
ing  an  equivalent  for  what  we  receive,  fneed  not  say,  that  pro- 
oerty,  won  by  Gaming,  is  not  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways. 
That,  which  is  acquired,  neither  is,  nor  is  intended  to  be,  given  : 
and  instead  of  an  eauivalent,  the  Gamester  renders  nothing  for 
what  he  has  received. 

God  in  the  Decalogue,  has  absolutely  bound  us  not  to  covet 
any  thing,  which  is  our  neighbour's.  This  sin  of  coveting,  every 
Gamester  is  guilty  of,  when  he  sits  down  to  win  the  property  of 
his  neighbour.  Of  this  truth  he  gives  unanswerable  evidence  in 
many  ways.  To  win  the  property  in  question,  is  the  only  motive, 
for  which  he  spends  his  hours  at  the  card-table,  and  the  dice-box. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sees  his  companion  afflicted,  suffering,  and 
even  ruined,  by  the  loss  of  his  property,  without  restoring,  or 
thinking  of  restoring,  to  him  any  part  oi  what  he  has  lost.  Did 
he  not  covet  this  property,  the  most  vulgar  humanity  would  induce 
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him  to  relieve  distresses,  the  relief  of  which  would  demand  only 
the  sacrifice  of  what  he  did  not  wish  to  retain.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  we  always  find  him  speak  of  his  winnings,  when  valua- 
ble, with  self-^tulation  and  triumph ;  and  plainly  considering 
them  as  acquisitions  of  no  small  importance  to  nis  own  happiness. 
The  Gamester,  therefore,  sinfully  covets  the  property  of  his  neigh- 
bour. The  design  to  obtain  it  without  rendering  an  equivalent,  is 
in  its  nature  fraudulent ;  and  will  be  admitted  into  his  mind  by  no 
honest  man.  But  this  design  every  Gamester  cherishes  ;  ana  the 
indulgence,  and  execution  of  it,  spends  the  principal  part  of  his 
life.  His  life  is,  therefore,  an  almost  uninterrupted  course  of  fraud. 
To  render  this  career  complete,  the  Gamester  spends  a  great  part 
of  his  time  in  contrivances,  and  labours,  to  get,  and  in  actually 
getting,  the  property  of  others  for  nothing.  This  is  the  very 
crime  of  the  cheat,  the  swindler,  and  the  thief.  If  the  thief, 
when  he  stoic  ;  the  cheat,  when  he  bargained ;  and  the  swindler, 
when  he  borrowed  his  neighbour's  property,  voluntarily  left  an 
equivalent ;  how  obvious  is  it,  that  his  crime,  though  I  acknow- 
ledge he  might  even  then  be  in  some  deeree  criminal,  would  hard- 
ly be  mentioned,  and  scarcely  regarded  as  an  immorality.  The 
main  turpitude  in  every  one  of  these  cases  is  plainly  the  desiring, 
and  the  taking,  of  our  neighbour's  property  without  an  equivalent. 
But  this  turpitude  is  entirely  chargeable  to  the  Gamester. 

It  may,  however,  be  said,  that  all  the  other  persons,  mention- 
ed, take  the  property  in  question,  covertly ;  while  the  Gamester 
takes  it  openly^  and  therefore  fairly.  So,  I  answer,  does  the 
robber. 

It  will  be  further  said,  that  these  persons  take  the  property  wiih- 
out  the  consent  of  the  owner :  whereas  the  Gamester  wins  it,  onlv 
with  his  consent.  As  1  supfK>sc  this  to  be  the  strong-hold  of  all, 
who  advocate  the  lawfulness  of  Gaming,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
sider it  with  some  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  this  consent  is  never  given  in  the  mqnnerf 
professedly  alleged  by  those  who  defend  the  practice* 

No  man  ever  sat  down  to  a  game,  with  an  entire  consent,  that 
his  antagonist  should  win  his  property.  I  speak  of  those  cases 
only,  in  which  the  property  stakea  is  considiered  as  of  some  aeri-^. 
ous  importance.  Every  person,  who  is  ^jfiihy  in  a  game  of  ihia  • 
nature,  intends  to  win  the  property  of  his  antagonist,  and  not  ^a 
lose  his  own.  His  own  he  stakes,  only  because  the  stake  Utfl^ 
solutcly  necessary  to  enable  hwn  to  win  that  of  his  antagcKst. 
Thus,  instead  of  consenting  to  lose  his  own  property,  each  of  the 
parties  intends  merely  to  oofeain  that  of  his  neighbour  for  nothing. 
This  is  the  only  real  design  of  both :  and  this  design  is  as  uiijust, 
and  as  fraudulent,  as  any,  which  respects  property,  can  be.  That 
such  is  the  only  real  design,  the  loser  proves,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, by  deeply  lamenting  his  loss  ;  and  the  winner,  in  a  manner 
little  less  clear,  by  exulting  in  his  |;ain. 
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Secondly.  Each  of  the  parties  expects  only  to  vin;  either  hf  mr 
perior  skillj  or  superior  good-fortune. 

No  man  ever  heard  of  a  Gamester,  who  sat  down  to  play  with  a 
decided  expectation  of  losing. 

Thirdly.  A'b  man  has  a  right  to  yield  his  property  to  another  on 
this  cottdition. 

The  property  of  every  man  is  given  to  him  by  his  Creator,  as 
Co  a  steward  ;  to  be  employed  only  in  useful  purposes.  In  such 
puriKves  he  is  indispensably  bound  to  employ  it.  Every  other 
nuxie  of  employing  it  is  inexcusable.  This  uoctrine  I  presume 
the  Gamester  himself  ii  ill  not  seriously  question.  The  man  must 
be  losi  to  decency,  and  to  common  sense,  who  can  for  a  moment 
believe,  that  his  (Creator  has  given  any  blessing  to  mankind  for 
any  pur(H>ses.  except  those  which  are  useful ;  or  that  himself,  and 
e\*ery  one  of  his  fellow-men,  are  not  unconditionally  recjuired  by 
Goifto  pr\>moie  useful  purposes  with  all  the  means  in  their  power ; 
and  with  their  property,  euually  with  other  means  at  all  times. 
But  it  will  not  tH:>  pretendeu,  that  staking  property  on  the  issue  of 
a  g;\ine,  is  an  employment  of  that  property  to  anv  purpose,  which 
Gixl  w  ill  prvMiounce  to  be  useful.  In  his  sight,  therefore,  no  man 
can  lawfully  employ  liis  property  in  this  manner.  Of  course  both 
fKirties,  in  thus  staking  their  money,  are  guilty  of  sin  :  while  each 
also  invites,  and  seduces,  the  other  to  sin. 

Fourthly.  Ev€ry  man  is  plainly  bound  to  devote  his  property  to 
that  purpose^  irhichj  all  things  considered,  appears  to  be  the  best  of 
thos€j  which  are  within  his  reach* 

By  this  I  do  not  mean  that,  which  is  best  in  the  abstract ;  but 
best  for  him,  in  the  sphere  of  action,  allotted  to  him  by  his  Ma- 
ker. In  other  words,  every  man  is  bound  to  do  with  his  proper- 
ty, as  well  as  his  other  talents,  the  most  good  in  his  power,  i  am 
well  aware,  that  this  subject  cannot  be  mathematically  estimated ; 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  mind  of  a  wise  and  good  man  may  be  at 
a  loss  to  determine ;  and  that  the  determination  must  be' left  to 
personal  discretion.  But,  in  the  present  case,  there  can  be  nei- 
ther difficulty,  nor  doubt.  No  man  will  pretend,  that  losing  his 
money  to  a  Gamester,  is  disposing  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
promote  the  best  purpose  in  his  power.  If  he  needs  it  himself;  it 
will  be  more  useful  to  him  to  keep  it  still  in  his  posbcssion.  If  he 
does  not  need  it ;  it  will  be  incomparably  belter  to  give  it  to  those 
who  do.  To  impart  it,  thus,  to  a  Gamester,  always  a  vicious 
man,  often  a  profligate,  and  always  a  scjuandercr ;  a  man  known 
to  employ  his  money  for  sinful  purposes  only  ;  can  never  be  useful, 
nor  even  vindicablc,  in  any  sense.  The  proof  of  this  is  complete. 
No  man  ever  thought  of  making  a  Gamester,  as  such,  an  object 
of  alms-giving.  1  o  oilier  prodigals,  to  idlers,  and  even  to  drunk- 
ards, alms,  at  limes,  arc  given.  But  the  most  enlarged  charity 
never  dreamed  of  finding  a  proper  object  of  it*^  bounty  in  a  game^ 
ster.     To  stake  money  in  this  manner,  therefore,  is  so  far  from 
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employing  it  in  the  best  manner  which  is  in  the  owner's  powery 
that  it  is  employing  it  in  a  manner,  indefensible,  and  in  every  re- 
spect sinful. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  plain,  that  this  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  Gaming  cannot  avail  to  the  purpose,  for  which  it  is  ad- 
duced. On  the  contrary,  it  only  contributes  to  exhibit  the  siniid- 
ness  of  Gaming  in  a  new  light. 

It  often  happens,  and  almost  always  in  the  beginning  of  this 
practice,  that  the  Gamesters  are  youths ;  and  that  the  pi-operty, 
which  they  stake,  belongs  to  their  parents.  This  property  is 
never  entrusted  to  children  for  the  purpose  of  Gaming.  They  re- 
ceive, and  their  parents  communicate,  it  for  some  valuable  end ; 
in  which  the  promotion  of  thoir  comfort  and  welfare  was  concern- 
ed. In  receiving  it,  tiie  children  engaged,  either  expressly,  or 
implicitly,  to  use  it  for  this  end.  In  staking  it,  therefore,  at  the 
Gaming-table,  the  child  is  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  good  faith; 
and  literally  robs  his  parenl>  of  their  proj^erty.  And  /ic,  says 
Solomon,  who  robheth  his  father,  or  his  mother,  and  saith  it  is  no 
sin,  is  the  Jit  companion  of  a  jnurderer,* 

2.  The  Gamester  ruins  multitudes  of  his  fellow^men,  and  injures 
deeply  multitudes  more. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  he  plunders  ihem  of  iheir  property,  and 
reduces  them  to  beggary.  The  whole  history  of  Gaming  is  a  mere 
record  of  this  niin.  It  is  also  completely  evinced  by  daily  observa- 
tion. The  bankruptcies,  continually  brought  upon  mankind  in  this 
manner,  are  innumerable ;  particularly  upon  the  young,  the  ignor- 
ant, the  thoughtless,  and  the  giddy.  He,  who  can  coolly  sit  down 
to  the  ruin,  or  even  to  the  serious  injury,  of  one  of  his  fellow-men, 
is  an  arrant  villain  ;  e(}ually  destitute  of  common  good- will,  and 
common  honesty. 

3.  The  Gamester  corrupts  others  by  his  Example  ;  and  thus  entails 
f/pon  them  moral  ruin. 

One  sinner,  saith  the  Wise  man,  destroyeth  much  good.  In  no 
manner,  is  this  terrible  mischief  accomplished  so  extensively,  and 
so  effectually,  as  by  an  evil  example.  Gamesters  are  always  wick- 
ed men,  totally  destitute  of  principle,  and  sunk  far  below  the  com- 
mo  1  level  of  cormption.  To  this  degree  of  turpitude  every 
Gam'^^ter  reduces  all  those,  who  become  his  companions*  The 
ruin,  here  accomplished,  is  infinitely  more  dreadful  than  that,  men- 
tioned under  the  preceding  head.  It  is  the  endless  ruin  of  the  soul ; 
the  destruction  of  every  enjoyment,  and  every  hope.  All  other 
injnries,  compared  with  it,  are  nothing,  ana  less  than  nothing. 
With  the- guilt  of  accomplishing  this  stupendous  evil,  the  Gamester 
is  wholly  chargeable  ;  and  for  this  guilt  he  will  be  compelled  to 
answer  at  the  final  day.  What  sober  man,  nay,  what  ])rofligate, 
would  not  tremble  at  the  thought  of  assuming  this  rcspoosibinty  ? 

*  Prov.  iiiii.  24.    (Hodgson.) 

Vol.  III.  59 
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But  tlic  GaiDC!)tcr  coolly  and  quietly  makes  himself  answerable^ 
not  for  the  ruin  of  one  soul,  but  of  multitudes. 

4.   Tfu  Gamester  ruins  hisfamilym 

The  Gampstcr  voluntarily,  and  rausclessly,  exposes  himself  to 
beggary*  In  this  conduct  he  sets  afloat,  ivithout  any  security,  and 
against  every  ralionul  hope,  the  property,  on  which  his  wife  and 
children  are  to  lie  supported,  and  by  which  his  children  are  to  be 
educated,  and  settled  for  life.  Almost  every  Gamester  is  ruined 
by  play.  By  this  disaster,  both  the  comforts  and  the  hopes  of  his 
family  arc  desti*oyed  ;  their  spirits  broken,  and  lost;  and  all  their 
eflforts  to  gain  character  and  subsistence,  prevented.  But,  if  any 
man  provide  not  for  hU  ozDn,  especially  those  of  his  own  house^  he 
liath  denied  ihefaith^andis  worse  than  an  Iftfideh  What  then  shall 
be  said  of  the  man,  who  squanders  in  this  useless  and  euilty  man- 
ner, all  that  himself  or  his  ancestors  have  provided  ?  To  the  n^;  re 
lust  of  Gaming  he  sacrifices  the  property,  on  which  his  family 
might  subsist  with  comfort  and  reputation,  by  which  they  might  be 
educated  to  usefulness  and  honour,  and  by  which  they  miglit  be 
settled  advantageously  in  life.  To  this  lust,  therefore,  he  sacrifices 
their  subsistence,  their  hopes,  their  all. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  performs  few,  or  none,  of  the  great  duties 
of  a  parent.  He  docs  not  instnjct :  he  docs  not  govern  :  he  cannot 
reprove:  he  cannot  pray  zrt7A  his  children:  he  cannot  pray /or 
them. 

His  example  is  only  pernicious.  He  keeps  the  worst  hours ; 
frequents  the  worst  places;  attaches  himself  to  the  worst  company; 
and  thus,  taking  his  children  by  the  hand,  conducts  them  to  the 
same  certain  means  of  destruction. 

His  character,  therefore,  contrmplil>le  and  odious  in  itself,  must 
be  seen  by  them  to  be  contemptible.  Instead  of  the  privilo«^e,  and 
blessing,  always  enjoyed  in  beholding  a  worthy,  pious,  and  vener- 
able fatner,  they  sutler  the  deplorable  calamity  of  seeing  him,  who 
stands  in  tliis  affecting  relation,  a  curse  to  themselves,  and  a  nuis- 
ance to  mankind. 

II.  I  shall  now  consider  those  evils  of  Gaming^  which  immtdiately 
respect  Ourselves* 

These  evils  are  very  numerous,  as  well  as  very  important. 
The 

1.    HTiich  I  shall  mention^  is,  that  it  is  a  icastc  of  Time, 

The  only  light,  in  which  Gaming  is  commonly  regarded  as  justi- 
fiable, is  that  of  Amusement.  Amusements  mankind  certainlv  need ; 
and  what  they  need  is  lawful.  But  Gaming  is  not  rendered  lawful 
by  this  consideration. 

Every  lawful  amusement  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  refresh,  and 
invigorate,  either  the  body,  or  the  mind.  But  Gaming  does  neither. 
That  it  does  not  refresh  the  body  is  too  obvious  to  demand  either 
j)roof,  or  assertion.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  it  does  not  refresh, 
nor  invigorate  the  mind.     It  furnishes  no  valuable  information  :  it 
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adds  no  strength  to  llie  i*casoning  powers.  So  far  as  it  has  influ- 
ence at  all,  it  wearies  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  is  attended 
with  all  the  fatigue,  but  with  no  part  of  the  benefit,  which  is  expe- 
rienced in  severe  study. 

It  neither  sweetens,  nor  enlivens,  the  temper.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  grave,  dull,  spiritless  employment ;  at  wliich  almost  all  per^ 
sons  lose  their  cheerfulness,  and  impair  their  native  sweetness  of 
disposition ;  in  which  the  temper  is  soured  ;  and  in  which  gloom 
ana  moroseness,  and  frequently  envy  and  malice,  are  not  only 
created,  but  strengthened  into  immoveable  habits.  Gamesters,  I 
know,  herd  togetiu^r.  But  it  is  without  good-will,  or  social  feel- 
ings; and  merely  because  Gaming  makes  it  necessary.  Their 
minds  are  engrossed,  but  not  invigorated.  Their  time  is  ardently, 
and  anxiously,  but  not  cheerfully,  employed.  They  flock  to  the 
Gaming-table,  just  as  the  hermit  and  the  thief  return  to  their  re- 
spective employments ;  because  habit  has  made  these  employments 
necessary  to  them :  although  the  hermit,  if  he  would  make  the 
experiment,  would  be  happier  in  society ;  and  the  thief,  as  an 
honest  man. 

All  the  real  pleasure  found  in  Gaming,  except  that  which  arises 
from  the  love  of  sin,  is  found  in  the  acquisition  of  money ;  or  the 
pride  of  victory,  and  the  superior  skill ;  or  the  fortunate  chance, 
from  which  it  is  derived.  All  these  are  base  and  sordid  sources 
of  pleasure.  Gaming,  then,  is  not  an  useful,  and  of  course,  not  a 
justifiable,  amusement. 

In  the  mean  while,  all  the  time,  employed  in  it,  is  wasted  and 
lost.  This  loss  is  immense.  No  man  can  answer  for  it  to  his 
Maker :  no  man  can  repair  the  injury,  which  is  done  to  himself. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  said,  nor  too  strongly  realized,  that  time  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  things  :  since  on  the  proper  emploj^ment 
of  it  depends  every  blessing,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiving. 
He,  who  wastes  it,  as  every  Gamester  does,  is  guilty  of  a  prodi- 
gality, which  cannot  be  estimated.  All  men  are  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  redeem  their  time ;  that  is,  to  make 
the  most  profitable  use  of  every  day.  But  Gaming  is  profitable 
for  nothing.  For,  if  it  is  useless  as  an  amusement,  it  is  aosolutely 
useless. 

2.  Gaming  is  a  wanton  waste  of  our  Faculties^  and  PrivilegtSm 

Every  faculty,  and  every  privilege,  was  given  to  us,  only  that 
we  might  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  real  good  of  ourselves 
and  our  fellow-men.  From  labouring  alway  to  these  ends,  there 
is  no  exemption,  and  no  excuse.  Whether  ye  eatj  or  drink,  saithSt. 
Paul^  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  Glory  of  God.  To  Am,  who 
by  a  patient  continuance  in  well-doings  seeks  for  glory ,  honour  j  and 
immortality s  and  to  him  only,  is  promised  eternal  life.  Our  Acui- 
ties are  our  understanding,  our  affections,  and  our  energy.  Our 
privileges  are  the  means  of  education,  knowledge,  virtue,  useful- 
nesSy  and  enjoyment.    But  none  of  our  faculties  is  benefited  by 
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Gaming.  The  understanding  is  not  enlarged  :  the  affections  are 
not  improved :  the  energy  is  not  invigorated :  while  all  these 
privileges  are,  at  the  same  time,  abused  and  thrown  away.  How 
great  a  waste  of  what  mighty  blessings  is  here !  How  entire  a 
frustration  of  the  end  of  our  being!  With  a  due  improvement  of 
his  faculties  and  privileges,  every  man  may  become  wise  and  vir- 
tuous. How  incalculable  is  the  difference  between  such  a  man, 
and  a  Gamester  ! 

A  glorious  privilege,  the  result  of  all  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  is  that  of  thing  our  duty.  But  Gaming  is  in  itself, 
and  in  its  consequences,  an  entire  omission  of  all  duty*  With 
industry  and  economy,  the  whole  life  of  a  Gamester  is  at  war. 
His  prime  employment  cherishes,  unceasingly,  gross  appetites, 
and  gross  passions  ;  and  forces  him  to  be  a  stranger  to  self-gov- 
emment*  Into  the  heart  of  a  man,  engrossed  by  schemes  of  ac- 
quiring the  property  of  his  neighbour  by  the  throwing  of  dice, 
and  the  shuming  of  cards,  it  is  impossible,  that  benevolence  should 
enter.  In  acts  of  beneficence^  hands,  which  have  so  long  been 
made  the  instruments  of  covetousness  and  plunder,  can  never  be 
employed. 

No  Gamester  was  ever  a  man  of  piety^  so  long  as  he  was  a 
Gramester. 

Of  no  Gamester  can  it  be  said.  Behold  he  prayeth!  The  very 
jRrst  step  towanis  the  assumption  of  this  character  must  be  deep 
repentance  for  his  gross  and  guilty  life,  accompanied  by  an  entire 
self-abhorrcnce,  and  followed  by  a  vigorous  reformation. 

3.  Gaming  is  a  loanton  and  wicked  waste  of  Property. 

The  end,  for  which  our  property  was  given,  is  the  same,  to  which 
our  faculties  and  privileges  are  destined.  To  this  end,  to  some 
purpose,  really  acceptable  to  God,  and  really  useful  to  ourselves 
and  others,  it  can  always  be  applied.  There  never  was  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  there  never  was  a  man  by  whom,  all  his  property 
could  not  be  devoted  to  some  useful  purpose  within  his  reach. 
But  squandering  money  at  the  Giming-table  is  of  no  use  either  to 
the  loser,  or  the  winner.  If  the  loser  has  common  sense;  he  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  his  losses.  If  the  winner  has  common  hon- 
esty ;  he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  gains.  Beside  the  suffering, 
involved  in  his  immediate  losses,  the  loser  fonns  a  pernicious  habit 
of  undervaluing  property  ;  and  cuts  himself  off  both  from  doing, 
and  enjoying,  inat  good,  which  the  property  lost  might  have  pro- 
cured. Nor  is  the  winner  more  hapi)ily  affected.  Prom  winning 
often,  especially  when  in  straitened  circumstances,  he  soon  ac- 

^uires  full  confidence,  that  he  shall  win,  whenever  it  is  necessary, 
[ence  he  expends  what  he  has  gained  on  objects  of  no  value. 
^*'Male  porta  male  dilabuntur^"^^  is  probably  a  maxim  in  every  na- 
tion ;  and  is  verified  by  all  human  experience. 

With  habits  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  Gamesters, 
Stach,  I  mean,  as  devote  themselves  to  this  employment,  universally 
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become  beggars.     Wealth,  says  Solomon,  gotten  bu  vanity,  is  di* 
minished:  that  is,  wealth  acquired  by  vain  and  dishonest  courses 
of  life.     Drowsiness,  says  the  same  profound  observer  of  human 
life,  and  manners,  will  clothe  a  man  with  rags.     Drowsiness,  here, 
intends  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  steady 
energy,  and  vigorous  efforts,  of  industry,  aims  at  obtaining  a  sub- 
sistence by  dishonest  and  low-minded  arts.     Such  were  the  facts 
three  thousand  years  ago.     Such  are  the  facts  at  the  present  hour. 
In  the  whole  list  of  jockeys  and  sharpers  it  is  rare,  in  this,  and 
probably  in  all  other  countries,  that  we  find  a  man,  possessed  of 
even  moderate  property.     Those,  who  are  most  successful,  ac- 
quire such  habits  of  expense,  such  expectations  of  supplying  their 
wants  by  playing,  at  any  time,  and,  consequently,  such  a  contempt 
for  economy,  and  even  for  common  prudence,  that  they  become 
poor,  of  course.     The  old  age  of  a  Gamester  is  the  cold  and 
comfortless  evening  of  a  forlorn  and  miserable  day. 
4.  Gaming  is  the  destruction  of  Character. 
A  good  name,  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches,  and  loving 
favour,  than  silver  and  gold*     A  fair,  unblemished  reputation  is 
one  of  the  chief  blessings  of  man :  one  of  his  prime  enjoyments ; 
one  of  his  principal  means  of  usefulness.     Without  it  he  can  ob- 
tain neither  influence,  nor  confidence  *,  neither  profitable  employ* 
ments,  nor  real  friends.     But  no  Gamester  was  ever  respected,  as 
such.     Whatever  talents,  or  advantages,  he  may  otherwise  have  - 
possessed,  his  character  has  been  always  sunk  by  his  gaming. 
Look  around  the  world,  and  judge  for  yourselves.     You  never 
knew,  and  therefore  never  will  know,  a  Gamester,  who,  in  this 
character,  was  regarded  by  his  neighbours  with  esteem.   Common 
sense  steadily  attaches  disgrace   to  the  name.     So  conscious  of 
this  fact  arc  the  whole  class  of  Gamesters,  that  they  usually  take 
effectual  pains  to  carry  on  their  wretched  employment  in  scenes  of 
solitude  and  secrecy,  where  they  are  efiectually  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  mankind. 

But  who,  that  possesses  common  sobriety,  or  even  sanity  of 
mind ;  who,  that  is  not  a  fair  candidate  for  bedlam ;  would  volunta- 
rily destroy  the  blessings  of  his  own  good  name?  The  Slanderer, 
who  blasts  the  reputation  of  another,  is  universally,  and  justly, 
regarded  with  abhorrence.  What  the  slanderer  does  for  another, 
the  Gamester  does  for  himself.  The  slanderer  is  a  vile  and 
abominable  wretch.  In  what  respect  is  the  Gamester  less  vile 
and  abominable  ?  The  slanderer  is  an  assassin :  the  Gamester  is 
a  suicide. 

5.  Gaming  is  the  direct  road  to  many  other  sins* 
Every  Gamester,  with  too  few  exceptions  to  deserve  notice, 
becomes  a  sharper,  of  course.  High  expectations  of  acquirinfl| 
property  suddenly,  distressing  disappointments,  great  gains,  and 
great  losses  instantaneously  experienced,  strong  hopes  alternated 
with  strong  fears,  and  holding  the  mind,  habitually,  in  a  state  of 
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.  anxious  suspense,  regularly  prove  too  powerful  for  the  honesty  of 
every  man,  who  has  not  too  much  virtue  to  be  a  Gamester.  By 
what  is  called /a/rp/a^  ho  fails  of  being  successful.  A  series  of 
ill  success  tempts  him  to  ])lay  unfairly*  Ultimately,  he  is  chafed 
with  it.  He  denies  it;  and  is  thus  guilty  of  falsehood.  The 
charge  is  reiterated.  He  swears  to  the  truth  of  his  denial ;  and  is 
thus  guilty  of  norjury.  His  oath  is  doubted.  He  becomes  angry, 
profane,  and  iurious  ;  and  not  unfrequently  engages  in  a  quarrel, 
to  vindicate  his  wounded  honour.  At  times,  the  dispute  is  termin- 
ated by  a  duel.  In  all  ordinary  circumstances,  his  affections  be- 
come sour,  and  his  mind  envious  at  the  success  of  his  companions, 
and  malicious  towards  their  persons.     At  the  same  time,  he  is 

f)rompted  to  murmur  at  his  ill-success ;  to  curse  what  he  calls  his 
uck,  but  what  is  in  truth  a  dispensation  of  God ;  and  to  adopt  a 
course  of  profane,  blasphemous,  and  fiend-like  language.  To 
close  this  wretched  detail ;  the  Gamester  very  often  terminates  his 
miserable  career  with  drunkenness,  and  not  unfrequently  with  self- 
murder.  Who,  that  is  not  lost  to  every  hope  of  virtue;  who,  that 
is  not  lost  to  common  sense  and  common  feeling;  can  be  willing  to 
thrust  himself  into  a  course  of  life,  or  into  the  entrance  upon  a 
course  of  life,  which  presents  at  the  very  gate,  most  formidable 
temptations  to  these  enormous  sins  ?  Who  would  be  willing  that  a 
father,  a  husband,  a  brother,  or  a  son,  should  be  guilty  of  these 
sins,  or  exposed  to  these  temptations  ?  This  question  will,  prob- 
ably, never  be  an.swcred.  Will  it  then  be  said,  that  men  are  found, 
who  love  these  rohitions  better  than  themselves?  It  will  not  be 
said.  But  it  must  be  said,  because  it  is  true,  that  multitudes  of  men 
resort  to  tlie  Gaming-table  with  an  infantine  giddiness  of  mind;  a 
hare-brained  spirit  of  adventure;  a  greedy  avarice  ;  and  a  treach- 
erous confidence  in  their  own  watchl'ulnchs  against  temptation  ;  in 
that  piiident  care,  which,  always  seen  with  micros(  epic  eyes,  they 
consider  as  abunditnlly  sufficient  to  secure  thcni.'>elves  from  every 
danger.  Thus,  while  the  VQMy  prudent  manfonsecth  the  cvilj  and 
hidtth  him>effn  these  6:V/i/?/c,  self-deceived  beings, /?flif.*  on,  and  are 
punished. 

From  these  considerations  it  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  evident  beyond 
debate,  that  Gaming  is  a  gross  fraud ;  that  in  many  other  points  of 
view,  it  is  an  enormous  sin;  and  that  it  is,  in  an  alarming  degree, 
fatal  to  all  the  real  interests  of  man.  There  are,  however,  persons, 
who,  because  they  escape  some  of  the  dangers,  and  avoid  some 
of  the  iniquities,  connected  with  this  practice,  will  flatter  them- 
selves, that  they  are  scarcely  chargeable  with  the  rest.  They 
may  not  claim  the  character  of  virtue ;  but  they  will  insist,  that 
their  conduct  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  innocent ;  and  will  at  least 
believe  themselves,  if  guilty  at  all,  to  be  guilty  only  in  a  very  mi- 
nute degree.  To  these  persons  let  me  seriously  address  the  fol- 
lowing  considerations. 
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In  the  first  place.  Gaming  it  an  appearanet  ofeviL 
Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil^  is  a  command  of  the  same 
God,  who  said,  Thou  sliali  love  the  Lord^  thy  God^  with  all  tl^ 
heart ;  and  is,  therefore,  armed  with  the  same  authority*  But 
every  person  of  piety,  and  almost  every  sober  mian,  pronounces 
Gaming  to  be  an  evil.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  denied  to  be  on  ap» 
pearance  of  evil.  By  the  arguments  here  advanced,  it  has  been 
shown,  unless  I  am  deceived,  to  be  a  real,  and  dreadful,  evil.  That 
every  man,  therefore,  is  bound  to  abstain  from  it,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. ^ 

Secondly.  Every  Gamester  feels  it  to  be  an  evil. 
In  all  the  early  parts  of  his  addiction  to  this  course  of  life,  he 
will  find  himself  frequently  employed,  if  he  has  any  moral  princi- 
ples at  all,  in  devising  arguments,  and  excuses,  to  quiet  his  own 
conscience,  and  justify  himself  to  otheft.  This  is  not  the  con- 
duct of  a  man,  who  feels  himself  innocent.  No  person  ever 
sought  an  excuse  for  prayer ;  for  honest  industry  ;  for  the  pious 
education  of  children  ;  or  for  a  faithful  attendance  on  the  public 
worship  of  God.  Most  persons,  at  the  Gaming-table,  are  sensibly 
disturbed  by  the  unexpected  presence  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 
But  such  persons  create  no  disturbance  in  the  minds  of  those, 
who  believe  themselves  to  be  virtuously  employed.  Were  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind  again  upon  earth ;  no  person,  who  acknowl- 
edged his  character,  would  be  willing  to  be  found  by  him  at  a 
Gamine-table. 

Thiraly.  Gaming  cannot  be  prayed  for. 

Nothing  can  be  right,  or  innocent,  for  which  we  cannot  pray. 
In  all  pursuits,  which  he  believes  to  be  justifiable,  every  man  can 
without  difficulty  ask  for  the  blessing  of  God.  But  no  man  ever 
asked,  no  man  ever  will  ask ;  that  is,  seriously  and  solemnly,  or 
in  other  words,  really  ;  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  Gaming.  But  that,  which  cannot  be  prayed  for,  is  smfuL 
Fourthly.  Neither  Gaming,  nor  the  circumstances  which  regularly 
attend  it,  can  be  recited  at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

1  call  upon  every  Gamester  solemnly  to  consider,  whether  he 
will  be  able  to  come  before  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
and  declare  to  Him  with  confidence,  or  even  with  hope,  that  he 
has  spent  life,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  the  business  of  Gamine.  But 
the  conduct,  which  cannot  be  rehearsed  then,  cannot  be  right  now. 
Who  can  soberly  approve,  in  this  world,  of  that,  which  will  con- 
demn him  in  the  world  to  come  ? 

There  are  many  persons,  who  condemn  what  is  called  Gam- 
hling,  or  Gaming  for  money,  and  who  yet  appear  to  think  them* 
selves  justified  in  Gaming  for  mere  amusement.  Let  me  exhort 
all  such  persons  to  remember,  that  whatever  influence  this  conduct 
may  have  upon  themselves,  it  will,  as  an  example,  be  pernicious  to 
others.  Multitudes  will  know  that  they  game,  who  will  never 
know  that  they  do  not  game  for  money.    JVfultitudes,  also,  will  be 
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either  unable,  or  uninclined,  to  make  any  serious  distinction  be- 
tween these  kinds  of  conduct.  All  these  will  directly  plead  the 
example  as  a  justification  of  themselves,  or  at  least  as  a  palliation 
of  their  own  guilt.  This  will  peculiarly  be  the  fact,  where  the 
persons  concerned  are  persons  of  reputation :  and,  unfortunately, 
a  considerable  number  of  those,  who  employ  themselves  in  Gam- 
ing for  amusement,  are  of  this  character.  The  example  of  one 
such  person  will  be  pleaded  by  all  who  know  it.  Under  the 
wing  of  one  such  man,  a  multitude  of  Gamblers,  almost  all  of  whom 
are  without  reputation,  and  great  numbers,  low,  contemptible  be- 
ings, will  gather;  and  feel  themselves  brooded  in  sal'ety,  and  se- 
cured from  the  dreaded  intrusions  of  public  censure.  Were 
Gambling  unfurnished  with  reputable  and  fashionable  examples,  it 
would,  1  think,  be  easily  exterminated  from  the  world.  Every 
person,  possessed  of  a  generally  fair  character,  may  therefore  feel 
assured,  that,  if  he  games  for  amusement,  he  is  one  of  the  means, 
and  not  a  small  one,  of  keeping  Gambling  alive  among  mankind  ; 
and  that  he  contributes,  efficaciously,  to  the  existence  of  all  the 
sin,  and  all  the  misery,  which  it  will  produce  at  future  periods. 

To  these  observations  it  will  probably  be  replied,  "  JV/w5/ 1  deny 
myself  an  innocent  pleasure^  because  my  neighbour  is  pleased  to  makt 
a  baa  use  of  my  example  /"'    St.  Paul  has  long  since  answered  this 

auestion.  For  meat,  destroy  not  the  work  of  God.  All  things  in- 
eed  are  pure  ;  but  it  is  evil  for  that  man,  who  eatcth  with  offence. 
It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  whert' 
by  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak.  Rom.  xiv. 
20,  21.  And  again,  1  Cor.  viii.  13,  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my 
brother  to  stumble^  I  will  eat  no  flesh  7uhile  the  world  standi  th  ;  lest 
I  make  my  brother  to  offend.  However  innocent  Gaming  for  amuse- 
ment may  be,  it  cannot  be  more  innocent  than  eating  fleshy  than 
doing  that,  which  the  Apostle  has  pronounced  vurc.  Ye  t  the 
Apoistle,  and  God  who  inspired  him,  have  declared,  that  whatever 
occasions  our  brother  to  stumble,  or  fall  into  sin,  it  is  good  not  to 
do,  however  innocent  it  may  be  otherwise  :  and  the  Apostle  has  de- 
clared, that  he  would  not  do  this,  even  though  eating  fltsh^  so  in- 
nocent, so  directly  allowed  by  God,  and  so  important  as  food  for 
man,  were  the  thing  in  question  ;  no,  not  while  the  zvorld  slamfeth. 
Nay,  he  has  further  declared  in  the  ver^'J  preceding  that,  last  cjuot- 
ed,  that,  when  in  such  cases  wt  wound  the  weak  conscievcf  of  our 
brother,  wt  sin  against  Christ,  All  this  he  declare  s  concennuii;  rat- 
ing flesh,  and  concernini;  every  otiwr  innocent  thing.  If  tlicn  our 
Gaming  for  amusement  be  what  it  cannot  fail  to  be.  a  rouse  of  in- 
ducing others  to  Game  ftir  money,  to  become  Gamesters,  and  to 
fall  into  any  or  all  of  these  sins  ;  then  in  Gaming  for  amusement 
we  sin  against  Christ  by  woundiuti  the  conscience  of  our  weaker 
brethren,  and  bi  coming  the  dirtci  mea-i^  ot  trnioiift^  the  in  to  sin. 
The  supposition  hen  made  is.  h'»\\ir.  iiilsc*.  Gaming  for 
amusemcuty  in  such  as  are  cither  partuiliy,  or  ir holly,  Games  oj 
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chance^  particularly  with  cards  and  dice^  is  not,  and  cannot  be  in- 
nocent. It  is,  almost  of  course,  a  sinlful  waste  of  time.  As  an 
amusement  it  is  unnecessary  and  useless.  It  refreshes  neither  the 
mind,  nor  the  body ;  and  fails,  therefore,  essentially  of  being  a 
lawful  amusement.  Better  amusements  can  always  be  substituted 
for  it ;  particularly  exercise^  readings  and  conversation;  and  among 
amusements,  as  well  a^  among  employments,  we  are  bound  to  se- 
lect the  best  in  our  power.  The  controversy,  the  hope  of  victory, 
the  reluctance  to  be  vanquished ;  and,  universally,  that  continual 
state  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  always  isperienced  in  Gaming ; 
have,  although  in  a  less  degree,  substantially  the  same  influence  on 
the  mind,  and  are  furnished  with  the  same  temptations,  which  are 
found  in  Gan))njg  for  money.  In  addition  to  these  things,  Gaming 
for  money  is  arniost  always  the  consequence  of  an  addiction  to 
Gaming  lor  amusement.  The  expectation,  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  withstand  the  allurements,  by  which  others  have  fallen,  is  a 
mere  and  ruinous  presumption  ;  the  presumption  of  a  man^  wise  in 
his  own  conceit;  of  whom  there  is  less  hope  than  of  a  fool.  The 
probabilities,  that  we  shall  fall  where  so  many  have  fallen,  are 
millions  to  one ;  and  the  contrary  opinion  is  only  a  dream  of  luna- 
cy. At  the  same  time,  no  man  can  stand  up  in  his  closet,  before 
his  Maker,  and  thank  him  for  the  privilege  of  Gaming  to-day,  or 
ask  his  blessing,  to  enable  him  to  game  to-morrow. 

But  the  influence  of  example  is  abundantly  sufiicient  to  prove 
the  sinfulness  of  Gaming  for  amusement.  Call  to  mind  the  extent, 
to  which  this  evil  has  spread.  Think  what  amazing  multitudes 
have  been  corrupted,  distressed,  and  ruined,  by  it  for  this  world, 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  Think  how  many  &milies  have  been 
plunged  by  it  in  beggary,  and  overwhelmed  oy  it  in  vice.  Think 
now  many  persons  nave  become  liars,  at  the  Gaming-table  ;  how 
many  peijured;  how  many  drunkards;  how  many  blasphemers; 
how  many  suicides.  ^^  if  Eur  opt  ^'^  said  Montesquieu^  "w  to  ht 
ruined;  it  wUl  he  ruined  by  Gaming.^^  Remember,  that,  unless 
persons  of  reputation  gamed  for  amusement,  persons  without  re- 
putation woula  soon  cease  to  game  for  money.  Then  call  to  mind, 
that  your  example  is  one  of  the  means,  which  produce  all  these 
evils,  and  continue  the  practice,  together  with  its  miserable  conse- 

auences,  in  the  world.  Remember,  that  you  set  the  snare,  spread 
le  corruption,  and  effectuate  the  ruin ;  that  you  help  to  fill  the 
world  witn  wretchedness  and  sin,  and  both  allure,  and  lead,  your 
fellow-men  to  final  perdition*  With  these  plain  and  solemn  truths 
in  full  view,  look  up  to  6od|  and,  if  you  can,  declare  that  there 
is  DO  sin  in  Gaming  for  itefiMement* 


Vol.  in.  M 
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SERMON  CXXV. 


inVTH   COMMANDMENT. THE   NATURE   AND  IMPORTANCE  OF  TRUTH 

- AND  VBRACITT. 


Eiopvi  IS.  16. — Thou  AaU  nai  btm'falte  wtinett  ofttitul  lAy  nHgkkmm, 

jTHE  precediDg  Command  was  intended  to  secure  Justice  to 
mankind :  thus  was  intended  to  establish  Trutlu        ^ 

The  word  TVuth  denotes,  among  other  thin^, 

L  Such  Declarations^  as  are  accordant  mth  the  real  state  of 
things : 

3.  7%a<  division  of  Truihj  which  is  called  Morale  or  Evangelical : 

3.  Veracity  ;  or  a  disposition  to  speak  Truth  : 

4.  Faiihfwness ;  or  a  disposition  to  fulfil^  exactly^  Promises, 
Trusts^  and  Covenants. 

Under  this  Command  are  properly  ranged  the  following  Sub* 
jects. 

I.  Truth; 

II.  l^ng; 

III.  Perjury;  and 

IV.  Slander. 

These  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  order  specified. 

Tne  first  of  them,  viz.  Truths  shall  occupy  the  present  discourse. 
In  examining  it,  it  is  my  design  to  consider  the  Jslature  and  Impor* 
tance  of  Trxdh^  and  the  Importance  of  Veracity. 

Concerning  the  former  of  these  Subjects  I  observe, 

1 .   That  Truth  is  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  things. 

Mathematical  TVuth  is  an  account  of  the  real  state  of  Number, 
and  Quantity,  together  with  their  various  relations ;  Philosophical 
TVuthj  understood  in  the  natural  sense,  of  Material  bodies,  and 
their  operations ;  and  Moral  Truth,  of  Intelligent  beings,  their  re* 
lations,  their  duties,  and  their  actions. 

The  real  state  of  things  is  that,  with  which  only  we  have  any 
concern :  and  with  this  our  concern  is  infinite.  In  the  present 
world,  so  far  as  the  present  world  is  concerned,  our  whole  mterest 
is  involved  in  the  real  state  of  ourselves,  our  business,  and  the 
subjects  of  it ;  our  families,  our  country,  and  mankind.  The  col- 
lection of  truths,  which  we  receive  concerning  these  and  other 
subjects,  is  what  is  called  knowledge :  our  guide  to  all  that  con- 
duct, which  may  be  useful  to  us,  and  our  security  against  that, 
which  may  be  noxious.  The  truth,  that  bread  is  wholesome  food, 
enables  us  to  eat  it  with  safety.  A  falsehood,  in  this  case,  might 
lead  us  taswaHow  poison.     A  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  our 
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farms,  and  of  agriculture,  enables  us  to  cultivate  our  &rms  with 
profit*  A  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  markets,  enables  us 
to  trade  with  safety  and  success.  A  knowledge  of  the  real  char- 
acters of  men,  enables  us  to  choose  those,  who  will  be  our  real 
friends ;  and  secures  us  firom  inviting  to  our  friendship  base  and 
treacherous  men.  Misapprehension  in  these  respects,  would  rum 
both  our  business  and  ourselves. 

In  the  Moral  World,  the  truth  concerning  God,  his  pleasure,  our* 
selves,  the  relations  which  we  sustain  to  t^m  and  to  each  other,  smd 
the  duties  springing  from  these  relations,  enables  us  to  obey  him ; 
to  become  blessings  to  each  other ;  and  to  obtain  the  blessings 
of  immortality.  (  alsehood,  in  these  respects,  would  lead  us  in- 
finitely astray.  False  apprehensions  of  God  have  led  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  worship  devils,  men,  beasts,  trees,  stocks,  and 
stones ;  to  mistake  sin  for  virtue,  and  ruin  for  safety.  No  man 
ever  dreamed,  that  his  interests  lay  in  the  re^ons  of  fiction,  or 
that  his  sober  correspondence  should  be  earned  on  with  fidries 
and  eenii.  But  the  man,  who  embraces  falsehood,  and  is  gov- 
erned by  it,  places  his  interests,  so  fiair,  in  a  world  equally  vis- 
ionary ;  and  corresponds  not  with  real  beings,  but  with  crea- 
tures of  fancy.  As  happiness  can  never  come  to  us  -from  the 
regions  of  fiction,  or  tneir  imaginary  inhabitants;  so  happiness 
never  sprang,  and  never  will  spnng,  bom  false  views  of  the  real 
world,  and  its  real  inhabitants.  Our  only  connexion  with  t^ese 
objects  is  through  the  medium  of  truth,  or  the  knowledge  of  their 
real  state. 

3.  Truth  if,  in  itself,  a  rich  source  of  Enjoyment* 

By  this  1  intend,  that  it  is  an  object  immediately  enjoyed ;  and 
that,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  it  communicates  pleasure  of 
course. 

Fiction  mav  be,  in  this  sense,  and,  I  acknowledge,  often  is,  a 
source  of  real  enjoyment  to  the  mind.  God,  to  raise  our  views  to 
a  better  world  than  that  which  has  been  ruined  by  our  apostacy, 
and  to  awaken  in  us  desires  for  a  nobler  happiness  than  any  whidi 
this  world  supplies,  has  made  us  capable  ot  forming  many  delight- 
ful objects  in  our  imagination ;  manj,  which  are  beautiful ;  mimy, 
which  are  sublime;  and  many,  which  are  wonderful.  Qq. these 
the  mind  rests  with  pleasure,  during  short  periods ;  especially  in 
youth ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  regarded  as  objects  ot  imagina- 
tion merely,  they  are  sources  of  pleasure,  which  may  be  really 
enjoyed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  when  any  fiction 
b  clianged  into  a  folsebood ;  when  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  tbe 
imagination,  and  becomes  an  object  of  belief;  it  is  always,  soon- 
^er  or  later,  a  source  of  suffering,  and  not  of  enjojrment.  £ven  in 
the  character  of  fiction,  it  gradually  loses  its  power,  to  please* 
As  we  advance  in  years,  me  love  of  Truth,  considered  as.  a 
source  of  pleasure  merely,  takes  its  place ;  and  like  mind  seeks 
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for  enjoyment  in  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  exercises  of  imag- 
ination. 

But  Truth  is  always  capable  of  yir^lding  more  delight  to  the 
mind,  than  fiction :  or,  in  other  words,  intellectual  enjoyment  is 
always  capable  of  being  superior  to  that,  which  flows  id  by  the 
fancy.  The  actual  state  of  things,  which  God  has  made,  is,  in 
every  respect,  more  beautiful,  glorious,  and  desirable,  than  any 
Vrhich  the  mind  can  imagine.  Every  person,  who  understands  the 
modes,  in  which  the  mind  is  actively  employed  in  forming  complex 
ideas,  whether  of  the  Intellect,  or  the  Imagination,  knows,  that 
all  such  ideas  are  made  out  of  those,  which  it  receives  from  objects 
really  existing.  These  it  can  compound,  and  compare ;  but  can 
add  to  them  nothing,  but  what  it  has  already  perceived.  New 
beauty,  new  sublimity,  new  loveliness,  it  can  form  only  by  bring- 
ing together,  in  new  unions,  the  perception  of  beauty,  sublimity, 
and  loveliness,  which  it  has  derived  either  from  the  actual  state 
of  things,  or  from  Revelation.  In  the  objects  formed  by  the  fan- 
cy, therefore,  there  can  be  nothing,  in  degree,  more  sublime, 
beautiful,  or  lovely,  than  that,  which  it  has  already  received. 
In  conformity  with  these  observations,  no  object  was  ever  de- 
scribed by  the  pen  of  man,  so  as  to  make  the  impression  of  sub- 
limity equally  vnih  the  object  itself.  No  images  in  human  writ- 
ings were  ever  so  sublime,  as  those  of  Inspiration.  No  character, 
formed  by  the  imagination,  was  ever  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
Christ. 

When  I  speak  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  which  God  has 
made,  as  in  every  inspect  more  beautiful,  glorious,  and  desirable, 
than  any,  which  the  mind  can  imagine,  I  mean  the  whole  state  of 
things.  The  Universe  is  a  single  system.  Every  thing,  belong- 
ing to  it,  is  a  necessary,  and  proper,  part  of  the  system :  such  a 
!)art,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  thought  it  best  to  make;  and,  there- 
ore  such,  as  was  more  desirable,  than  any  thing  else,  in  its 
place.  The  whole,  taken  together,  is  a  perfect  system  :  the  re- 
sult of  the  perfect  views  of  the  All-Perfect  Mind.  In  such  a 
sense  is  it  perfect,  that  it  is  truly  said,  Jehovah  shall  rejoice  in  his 
Works :  that  is,  because  all,  united,  are  such,  as  to  accomplish,  to 
the  ut/nost,  the  good  pleasure  of  his  boundless  Wisdom.  The 
Truth  concerning  this  system,  or  the  knowledge  of  its  real  state, 
will  for  ever  delight,  as  well  as  enlarge,  the  mmds  of  virtuous  and 
immortal  beings. 

In  the  present  world,  imperfect,  prejudiced,  and  narrow,  as  our 
minds  are,  the  exhibitions  of  Truth  concerning  this  subject  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  not  only  superior  to  every  thing,  conceived  by  the 
human  imagination,  but  more  delightful  to  every  virtuous  being ; 
more  delightful  beyond  comparison,  as  well  as  superior  beyond 
degree.  The  Character  of  God ;  the  Mediation  of  the  Redeemer ; 
the  Aeency  of  the  Divine  Spirit ;  the  dispensations  of  infinite  mer- 
cy •,  the  restoration  of  sinners  to  virtue  and  happiness  ;  the  con- 
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summation  of  all  things ;  the  blessings  of  immortality ;  the  glory 
of  Heaven ;  and  the  future  union  of  sanctified  minds  in  that  de- 
lightful world;  leave  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  remembrance,  all  the 
creations  of  Poetry ;  all  the  splendid  excursions  of  Imagination. 
Into  these  things^  Angels  desire  to  look.  All  those,  whose  minds 
are  attuned  to  the  disposition  of  Angels,  love  to  follow  them  in 
this  divine  employment.  Nay,  God  Himself  regards  this  combi- 
nation of  wonderful  objects  as  a  glorious  picture,  an  illustrious 
emanation,  of  his  own  Wisdom,  wnich  he  beholds  for  ever  with 
the  smiles  of  infinite  complacency. 

3.  That  great  division  of  TnUh^  which  is  called  Moral,  or 
Evangelical  Truih^  u,  in  an  important  sense,  the  foundation  of  all 
Virtue. 

Sanctify  them  through  thy  Tr%Uh !  thy  Word  is  truth :  said  our 
Saviour  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  John  xvii.  17.  Of  his  oxan 
will  begat  He  us,  with  the  Word  of  Truth,  James  i.  1 7.  The  Truth, 
said  Christ  to  the  Jews,  shall  make  you  free.  From  these  declara- 
tions it  is  completely  evident,  that  EvaneeUcal  Truth  is  the  means 
of  that  mighty  change  in  the  human  soul,  by  which,  according  to 
the  strong  la  neuage  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  turned  from  darkness  un- 
to light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

The  Lam  of  the  Lord,  says  David,  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul. 
But  the  Law  of  God  is  nothing  but  Truth,  communicated  in  the 
perceptive  form.  AH  its  influence  on  the  soul  is  derived  firom 
this  feet :  and,  were  it  not  conformed  to  Truth,  or  were  it,  in  oth- 
er words,  founded  on  falsehood,  its  moral  influence  would  cease. 
Particularly,  its  influence  to  produce  this  conversion  would  be 
annihilated.  Truth,  then,  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  the  glorv 
of  God,  as  the  salvation  of  all  the  miUions,  who  have  been,  or  will 
be,  saved. 

Falsehood,  or  error,  has,  in  the  mean  time,  never  had  the  least 
influence  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  glonous  purpose. 
From  the  erroneous  moral  systems  of  men,  no  individual  ever 

S lined  the  least  tendency  towards  real  virtue.  Truths,  indeed, 
ese  systems  have  always  involved :  and  the  influence  of  these 
truths  has  so  far  been  felt  by  mankind,  as  to  prompt  them  to 
many  commendable  actions,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
as  abandoned,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  errors, 
which  they  contained,  have,  so  far  as  they  were  believed,  been 
the  means  of  sin  only.  Of  cordial  and  thorough  reformation  they 
have  been  absolutely  barren.  Truth  and  Falsehood  have  been 
blended  in  them  wk|i  such  confusion,  as  to  be  inseparable  by  the 
men  who  embraAd  them,  without  very  diflferent  eflforts  from 
those,  which  they  have  been  inclined,  and  in  most  cases  able,  to 
make.  They  have,  therefore,  been  swallowed  whole ;  and  have 
produced  just  such  effects,  as  a  mind,  enlightened  by  Revelation, 
could  not  fail  to  foresee.     Error  became  the  predominating  rule  of 
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action  to  all  their  votaries ;  and  the  Truth  wias  chiefly  lost,  and 
foi^otten. 

but  Moral  Truth  is  not  merely  a  rule,  to  teach  us  what  Virtue 
is,  and  to  euide  us  ultimately  to  this  glorious  attainment.  To  dis- 
cern it  wim  the  understanding,  and  to  welcome  it  to  the  heart,  is 
virtue  itself,  as  existing  in  the  soul ;  and,  when  carried  out  into  ac- 
tion, conformed  also  to  its  dictates,  is  all,  which  is  included  in  the 
name  of  Virtue.  In  other  words,  Virtut  i$  nothings  btU  vohmtary 
ebedience  to  truth. 

Error,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  foundation  of  aH  iniquity.  It 
leads  the  soul  only  away  from  duty,  from  virtue,  from  salvation, 
and  from  God.  To  the  Divine  Kingdom  it  is  only  hostile.  To 
the  Reformation,  and  happiness,  of  man,  it  is  ruinous.  It  prcunotes 
no  cause,  but  that  of  Satan :  it  forms  no  character,  but  that  of  Sin. 
All  the  just  definitions  of  Sin  are  involved  in  this :  that  it  is  noihmgj 
but  voluntary  obedience  to  Error » 

In  the  mean  time,  all  the  Motives  to  Virtue  are  found  in  the  gene- 
ral system  of  Truth :  as  all  the  motives  to  sin  are  found  in  sys- 
tems of  Error.  Error  contains  nothing  in  it,  to  prompt  us  to.  obey 
God,  to  perform  our  duty,  or  to  seek  the  salvation  of  ourselves 
and  others.  As  a  Motive,  or  combination  of  motives,  Error  con- 
tains nothing,  but  inducements  to  sin ;  and  Truth  nothing,  but  in- 
ducements to  holiness.  In  all  these  important  particulars.  Truth 
is  the  basis  of  Virtue. 

It  cannot  be  thought  strange,  then,  that  Love^  or  Evangelical 
excellence,  or  in  otner  words,  real  Virtue,  should  rejoice  in  the 
Truth;  that  Holiness  should  be  styled  by  St.  Paul,  holiness  of 
Truth  ;  or  that  those^  who  know  not  God,  and  o6ey  not  the  Gospel, 
or  Truth,  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  classed  together  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Final  Day. 

By  these  views  of  the  Importance  of  Truth,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  the  second  subject  of  discourse,  viz.  Veracity. 

The  Importance  of  Veracity  will  sufficiently  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing Considerations. 

1.  Almost  all  the  Truth,  which  we  know,  we  derive  from  Commu- 
nication ;  and,  of  course,  almost  all  the  benefits  of  Truth,  which  we 
enjoy. 

A  man,  deprived  of  the  communication  of  others,  and  left  whol- 
ly to  his  own  observation,  would  possess  little  more  knowledge 
than  a  brute.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  explain  how  he 
could  subsist.  If  we  suppose  him  to  subsist  through  the  ordinary 
period  of  human  life ;  it  is  certain,  that  he  would  know  nothine, 
beside  his  own  feelings ;  and  the  little  numb!ar.,of  objects,  whi^ 
fell  under  his  observation.  Even  of  these  Hr  would  rather  form 
ideas,  than  possess  knowledge.  Of  the  relations  between  them,  he 
must  remain  almost  absolutely  ignorant*  Nor  would  he  easily.^- 
<juire  the  skill,  necessary  to  construct  ev^athe  simplest  pi^posi- 
tions.    Still  less  would  be  be  able  to  reason,  to  illustrate,  anid  to 
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prove.  In  a  word,  his  mind  would  rise,  in  very  few  things,  abovt 
that  of  a  dog,  or  an  elephant ;  while,  in  aUnost  all,  he  Would  fall 
far  below  them. 

As  he  would  know  scarcely  any  thing  concerning  the  present 
world ;  so,  it  is  plain,  he  would  know  nothing  of  the  world  to 
come.  Of  God,  of  duty,  of  virtue,  and  of  immortality,  he  would 
not  form  a  single  idea.  Nor  could  he,  without  manifest  improprie* 
ty,  be  styled  a  rational  being.  How  could  such  a  man  enjoy  the 
b6ne6ts  of  Truth  at  all  ? 

The  difference  between  this  man  as  an  intelligent  being,  and 
J/ezDioHj  Berkelifj  or  Locke j  is  made  by  Communication.  The  mas6 
of  ideas,  accumulated  by  an  individual,  is  communicated  toothers} 
and  those  of  a  preceding  generation,  to  the  generation  which  fol- 
lows. By  the  labours  of  many  individuals,  and  in  the  progress  of 
successive  generations,  the  knowledge,  foimed  out  of  these  ideas, 
has  increased  to  that  hci^ht^  and  extent,  which  exists  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  Every  kind  of  business,  art,  and  science^  has  been 
thus  Drought  to  the  perfection  in  which  we  possess  it;  and  all  the 
benefits,  which  ^lese  things  confer  upon  the  present  race  of  man- 
kind, are  derived  solely  from  communication.  For  our  knowledge 
of  the  future  World,  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  conmiunications 
from  God.  To  the  same  source  we  are  indebted  for  the.  chief 
knowledge,  which  we  possess  concerning  the  Moral  system.  All 
this  knowledge  is,  indeed,  contained  in  the  Scriptures :  yet  a  part  of 
if  may  be,  and  has  been,  acquired  without  their  assistance.  To  this 
knowledge  we  are  indebted  for  the  direction,  comfort,  and  hope^ 
which  we  enjoy  in  the  character  of  moral  beings;  as  we  are  to 
natural  knowledge  for  the  necessaries,  and  conveniences,  of  the 
present  life.  To  communication,  therefore,  we  owe  almost  every 
thing,  whether  present  or  future,  which  can  be  called  desirable.    ' 

But  the  whole  value,  the  whole  usefulness,  of  communication,  is 
derived  solely  from  the  truths  which  it  conveys.  False  informa«> 
tion  can  be  of  no  use  to  us.  As  our  own  concern  lies  with  the 
real  state  of  things ;  and  the  good,  or  evil,  which  we  are  to  enjoy; 
or  suffer,  is  dependent  on  our  Knowledge  of  that  state,  and  the  con- 
duct, dictated  oy  this  knowledge ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  informa-^ 
tion  which  leads  us  to  conceive  erroneously  of  the  thm^  with  which 
we  are  connected,  will  both  hinder  us  firom  the  acquisition  of  goodj 
and  expose  us  to  the  sufferance  of  evil.  The  measures,  by  which 
we  design  to  acquire  good,  and  to  avoid  evil,  will,  iii  both  csLses, 
fail  of  their  effect ;  because,  being  founded  on  erroneous  appre- 
hensions, they  will  be  unsuited  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  ainl 
therefore  to  me  accomplishment  of  the  intended  purpose.  If  we 
arc  falsely  informed  of  business,  we  shall  conduct  it  unhappily*; 
if  of  the  markets,  we  shall  buy  ahd  sell  with  loss  ;  if  of  otlr  duty; 
we  shall  perform  it  amiss,  or  not  at  all ;  if  of  the  means  of  sahdntr 
tion,  we  shall  fail  of  it;  if  of  the  character  arid  pleSLstrre  of GlM^ 
we  shall  offend  him  in  all  our  attempted  services.    Thus  it  is  plaini 
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that  all  the  benefits  of  CommunicatioD  are  dependent  on  its  truth: 
and  that  almost  every  benefit  of  truth,  experienced  by  rational 
beings,  is  derived  from  their  mutual  veracity* 

3*   Vtr€LCit}f  is  the  only  foundation  of  Confidence. 

Confidence  is  the  great  bond  of  Society  among  Intelligent  be- 
ings. Intelligent  creatures  are  supremely  dependent  on  their  Crea- 
tor, and,  to  a  vast  extent^  on  each  other.  From  Him,  ultimately, 
they  derive  all  the  good,  which  they  enjoy :  and  without  his  per- 
petual protection,  and  blessing,  they  must  not  only  be  miserable, 
but  must  perish.  A  great  part  of  these  blessings  He  has  been 
pleased  to  communicate  to  us  through  the  instrumentality,  and 
agency,  of  his  rational  creatures.  To  them,  immediately,  we  are 
indebted  for  blessings,  innumerable  in  their  multitude,  incalculable 
in  their  importance,  and  indispensable  to  our  daily  safety,  peace, 
and  comfort,  and  not  unfircquently  to  the  continuance  of  our  lives. 
So  numerous,  and  so  continual,  are  these  blessings,  that  they  are 
generally  regarded  as  things  of  course  ;  and  pass  by  us,  unnotic- 
ed, and  unseen. 

Originally,  all  these  blessings  are  unpossessed  by  us :  all  of  them 
from  tune  to  time  being  future.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  them  by  such  means  as  are 
in  our  power.  As  for  almost  all  of  them  we  must  be  indebted  to 
the  agency  of  others  ;  we  are  compelled,  unavoidably,  to  rely  on 
their  engagements  to  supply  them.  Here  the  field  opens,  in  which 
confidence  is  to  be  exercised ;  and  almost  at  our  very  entrance  in- 
to life,  it  becomes  boundless.  We  are  obliged  to  trust  to  parents, 
and  others,  for  protection,  food,  raiment,  and  innumerable  other 
things,  indispensable  to  our  subsistence,  as  well  as  our  comfort, 
from  infancy  to  manhood.  The  offices,  for  which  we  rely,  are 
necessary,  and  are  rendered ;  the  benefits  are  indispensable,  and 
are  communicated  ;  every  day,  hour,  and  moment.  Confidence  is 
thus  diffused  every  where,  and  at  all  times.  We  trust  as  natural- 
ly, and  unceasingly,  as  we  breathe  ;  and  w^ith  as  little  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  same  confidence  ex- 
tended through  life ;  exercised  every  moment ;  placed,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  on  every  person,  with  whom  we  correspond  ;  and 
employed  about  every  object,  with  which  we  have  any  concern. 
If  we  could  not  confide ;  we  should,  in  a  sense,  know  nothing,  ac- 
quire nothing,  and  do  nothing,  to  any  valuable  purpose. 

Equally  indebted  are  we  to  confidence  for  almost  the  whole  of 
our  happmess.  The  emotion  is  delightful  in  itself,  and  indispens- 
able to  every  other  delightful  emotion.  It  is  equally  pleasant  to 
trust,  and  to  be  trusted.  No  supposable  union  of  esteem  and  good- 
will is  more  pleasing,  more  elevated,  and  more  refined.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  thus  regarded  by  those,  who  exercise  it,  and  by 
those,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  Parents  are  never  more 
delighted,  than  in  the  entire  confidence  of  their  children.     Chil- 
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dren  are  never  more  happy,  than  when  they  entirely  coi^de  in 
their  parents. 

Equally  necessary  is  confidence  to  the  existence,  and  operations, 
of  government.  Indeed,  Government,  without  it,  would  be  a  nullity. 
Even  the  despot  himself  must  rely  on  a  numerous  train  of  agents 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  Without  their  co-opera- 
tion, he  could  do  nothing  towards  the  control  of  his  subjects,  be- 
yond what  he  could  accomplish  by  his  own  physical  strength.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  is  always  compelled  to  buy  the  assistance  of  such 
agents  with  extensive  gratuities  of  wealth  and  honour,  as  well  as 
to  force  it  by  ^rror. 

Virtuous  Rulers,  who  jgovem  a  free  people  by  laws,  and  by  in- 
fluence, stand  only  on  the  mutual  confidence  of  themselves  and 
dieir  subjects.  Withdraw  this  confidence ;  and  the  Government  is 
annihilated  at  once.  The  Rulers  become  powerless,  and  the  So- 
ciety is  lost  in  anarchy. 

A  state  of  absolute  distrust  is  a  state  of  absolute  misery.  Like 
the  cold  hand  of  death.  Distrust  would  dissolve  the  whole  firame 
and  texture,  of  the  social  body ;  the  joints  and  the  ligaments, 
the  energy  and  the  life.  A  country  could  no  longer/sootain  its 
inhabitants;  nor  even  the  den  its  banditti.  Suctf^-a  sti^e  of 
things  in  this  world  has,  hitherto,  never  existed  in  tbie  a|pblute 
sense. 

Without  confidence,  God  himself  would  cease  to  be  the  Moral 
Governor  of  Intelligent  creatures.  As  I  have  elsewhere  consi- 
dered this  subject ;  it  will  be  the  less  necessary  to  insist  upon 
it  here.  Still,  a  few  observations  concemmg  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper. 

It  is  clear,  even  to  a  very  limited  and  obtuse  apprehension,  that, 
without  confidence  in  a  ruler,  voluntary  obedience  can  never  ex- 
ist ;  that,  without  voluntary  obedience,  God  ^can  never  be  pleased 
with  his  Intelligent  creatures ;  since  no  other  can  be  honourable 
to  Him ;  and  that,  without  the  same  obedience,  those  creatures 
can  never  be  amiable  in  his  sight ;  since  no  other  can  render  them 
virtuous.  Distrust  is  an  absolute  separation  of  those  beings,  in 
whom  it  exists,  firom  those,  towards  whom  it  is  exercised.  A  being 
distrusted  can  never  be  loved,  reverenced,  nor  voluntarily  obeye£ 
Of  such  obedience,  confidence  is  the  commencement,  the  soul,  and 
the  substance.  But,  where  there  is  no  truth  in  the  ruler,  there  caa 
be  no  confidence  \t\  the  subject.  However  great,  however  know- 
ing, the  Divine  Ruler  might  be  supposed,  or  perceived  to  be ;  his 
greatness  and  knowledge  would,  unless  accompanied  by  veracity, 
only  inspire  suspense  and  terror ;  suspense  and  terror  pervading 
the  Intelligent  tfniverse,  distractuig  every  heart,  and  filnn^  evenr 
world  with  agitation  and  anguish.  Omnipotence  would,  mdee(( 
enable  him  to  compel  an  external  conformity  to  his  Pleasure ;  but 
the  obedience  rendered  would  be  the  ob^ehce  of  slaves,  and  not 
of  children.    It  is  a  plain  moral  impossibUily,  that  a  Being  without 
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f^eredfjr  shoald  m  mpcctra  or  lov^d*  Honcfcf  nost  sod-  sdImp 
dkl  an  earthly  Ruler  ma;^  be ;  however  successful  in  his  designs  i 
howerer  maj^ificent  in  bis  mode  of  Krioi; ;  however  distinguished 
tot  bis  talents;  and  however  libefal  in  his  largesses ;  he  would,  H 
a  Ear,  be  still  a  base  and  contenptible  being.  Falsehood  in  aa 
Infinite  Bring  would  relider  him  inttiitely  contemptible.  Even  th« 
btaevolence  of  the  Gospel,  without  Tnath»  (if  it  wese  possible  to 
separate  them)  would  oe  changed  into  a  kind  of  amiaUe  weakf» 
uess ;  a  silly,  wavering  good  nature,  and  would  cease  lo  mmmaiid 
respect* 

A  Ruler,  without  truth,  could  oSer  no  motives  lo  his  subyectSi 
irfiich  could  induce  then  to  obey.  Should  he  enati  bws,  promise 
rewards,  and  threaten  penalties)  it  would  be  very  uncertain 
whether  the  law  prescribe  the  condocti  which  would  be  acraeabla 
to  him ;  whether  the  rewards  would  be  civea  to  saeh  as  mithfidly 
obeyed ;  or  whether  the  penalties  would  oe  inflicted  on  such  asdis» 
obeyed.  Whatever  he  promised ;  whatever  he  -threatened ;  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  declarations ;  and  they  conU^ 
therefeisf,  hold  out  no  motives  to  obedience.  But  a  mofal  goverw 
,  meiriyMMMemnient  <q)erating  by  motives ;  and  without  motivus 

THhIIP GMiDlelely  evident,  that  the  Kingdomof  God,  or  his 
Ck>vemmeht  of  tne  Intelligent  Universe,  rests  upon  Trodi,  as  its 
Syundation. 

9.  Feraeihf  is  the  tnurce  efmuUmrnhh  Penonal  go9d. 

Vtracihf  tr  the  first  ewutitunU  of  an  honourabU^  mnd  cveuqf  • 
/bir,  ffpufafibn.  A  bad  man,  who  is  known  always  to.speak  tnith, 
will  always  command  a  considerable  share  of  respect ;  but  a  Jiar 
is  despised  of  course.  So  contemptible  is  falsehood,  that  to  charge 
an;^  man  with  this  vice  is  universally  regarded  as  the  last  a£Bront, 
which  scorn  and  ill-nature  are  able  to  offer ;  as  an  injury,  fat 
which  an  atonement  can  scarcely  be  made. 

Without  Veracity  J  Virtue^  as  has  been  heretofore  remarked,  can  tn 
no  sense  esAsU  To  the  existence  of  virtue,  then,  in  our  own  minds, 
Veracity  is  indispensable. 

Equally  indispensable  is^it  to  Self^approhatioiu  Conscience,  like 
God,  always  delights  in  truth ;  and  always  approves  of  speaking 
truth.  This  approbation  it  faithfully,  and  invariably,  whispers  to 
Ae  soul.  Few  enjovments  can  be  comparsd  with  self-approba* 
tion.  It  is  delightnil ;  it  is  full  of  peace,  comfiDrt,  and  hope ;  it  is 
independent  of  time  and  accident,  of  friends  and  enemies.  T%e 
rMTid  cannot  give  it :  the  world  cannot  take  it  awiUf. 

Conscience,  on  the  other  hand,  abhors  a  lie ;  and  solemnly,  and 
dreadfully,  reproaches  the  Liar.  Wherever  falsehood  is  loved, 
and  uttered,  Conscience  pierces  the  soul  with  stints  of  a^ny ;  and 
holds  up  to  the  culprit  a  dreadful  minor,  by  whicn  all  his  defonn- 
ity  and  guilt  are  forced  upon  his  view.  The  terrible  likeness  he  is 
compelled  to  own.    At  tne  sighet  of  this  awfiil  image  he  treasbies ; 
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falters ;  and  relnctantly,  but  irresistibly,  sinks  beneath  the  proper 
level  of  his  nature. 

Veracity  is  the  iource^  aUo^  of  M  personal  Dignity.  There  is  no 
dignity  without  consistency  of  character*  A  merely  fickle,  change- 
able  man,  although  intentionally  sincere,  is  at  the  best,  but  a  mere 
trifler ;  and  can  never  be  the  subject  of  real  respectability.  Moral 
inconsistency  is  still  more  hostile  to  dignity*  The  subject  of  it  is, 
to  every  eye,  not  only  contemptible,  but  odious.  To  himseli^ 
particularly,  ke  appears  of  necessity  base  and  despicable ;  and  is 
lorced  to  feel,  that  by  his  own  crimes  he  has  sunk  himself  below 
the  proper  character  and  rank  of  man* 

Veracity  thakes  us  like  to  God.  This  glorious  Being  styles 
himself  a  God  of  Truth  ^  and  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  that  he 
should  lie.  Truth  is  the  moral  immutabiUty  ot  ku  character,  and 
the  moral  consistency  of  finite  intelliffences.  Him,  Truth  surrounds 
with  dignity  infinite.  Them,  it  exalts  to  a  resemblance  of  Him, 
which  is  dUiint  and  eternal ;  an  image  of  Supreme  excellence  and 
beauty. 

VeraciHf  is  no  less  the  source  of  Usefulness.  Men  oever  volmi- 
tarily  employ  those,  in  whom  they  do  not  place  coi^^MJi*  -^ 
'oinegar  4o  the  teeth^  and  as  snuJce  to  the  eyesj  so  is  the  I^M^to  him 
that  sendeth  hm.  The  fear  of  being  deceived,  the  iJpiii|se  and 
Anxiety,  which  we  necessarily  feel,  when  our  afl&irs^fre  in  the 
hands  of  unfaithful  men,  soon  forbid  a  repetition  of  the  same  ej(- 
periment.  Equally  unwilhng  are  we,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  be 
employed  by  men  of  this  character.  Such  men  demand  from  us 
ierrices,  expect  from  ns  conpliancea,  and  propose  to  us  terms, 
kieonsistent  both  with  comfort,  and  integrity;  and,  when  our 
lc»^ces  are  performed,  they  will  usually,  so  far  as  safety  will  per- 
ilut,  and  their  own  cDnvenience  may  require,  defiraud  us  of  our 
proper  reward.  1  know  of  but  one  exception  to  these  remarks. 
Baa  men  do,  I  acknowledge,  employ  bad  men  to  promote  a  bad 
eause :  but  even  they  confide  iiseiul,  honourable  employment,  onljr 
to  persohs  of  integrity.  E(|ually  necessary  is  tms  attribute  to 
the  production,  and  establishment,  of  that  mfluence,  which  con- 
itttutes  a  great  part  of  the  usefulness  of  every  useftil  man.  A 
liar  can  neither  convince  others,  nor  persuade  others.  Others 
cannot  engage  with  him  in  any  serious,  useful  design.  Tliey  can- 
not enter  into  his  service,  nor  employ  him  in  theirs,  with  safety,  or 
hope.  His  falsehood  is  a  blast  upon  his  character,  and  upon  his 
interests,  alike.  He,  who  is  connected  with  him,  lives  in  continual 
fear  of  being  betrayed ;  and  he  only,  who  shuns  him,  is  either  hap- 
py or  safe. 

Finally  ;  Veracity  is  indispensable  to  our  Acceptance  with  God. 
The  Psalmist,  when  he  inquires.  Who  shall  ascena  into  the  tabepm' 
tie  of  the  highest?  solemnly  answers.  He  that  speaketh  truth  in  his 
heart ;  he  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  cnangeth  not.  Such 
b  the  universal  language  of  the  Scriptures.    Lying  lipsy  saith  the 
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wise mftn, «re «i oiofiimaljofi imlo  lAe  LoriL  I%tnAaUmm^ 
€9Uer  irUo  ike  cihf  aty  fAtrur  thtU  defiUth^  nor  he  thmt  /ovciA,  ami 
wttAeikj  a  lie.  Every  liaryiUtreiDre,  knows,  ihat  he  is  in  a  state 
of  condemnation ;  that,  hitlierto,  he  has  no  title  to  endless  li A^ 
nor  a  single  hope  of  final  acceptance  with  God.  Before  these 
blessings  can  be  begun,  his  ruling  character  must  be  renounced. 
He,  who  rtqmrtik  truik  m  ike  mmardparUj  can  turn  no  eye,  but 
that  of  indignation  ,and  abhorrence,  upon  a  soul,  polluted  with 
felsebood,  and  enstamped  with  the  fivul  unap  of  him,  who  mat  # 
Kar  from  the  befmningj  and  ike  faiker  of  tl«  In  Heayen  a  liw 
would  be  a  gasing-stock ;  a  spot  on  the  beautiful  and-  ghxrious 
aspect  erf  that  happy  world;  a  curse  lo  himself}  anda  nuisance  to 
hs  ezaked  inhabitants* 

There  is  one  world  in  the  Unirefse,  and,  so  fafas  weave  iafiom- 
ed,  but  one,  in  which  Truth  b  unknown,  and  &lsehood  reignSj  and 
rava^.  Here  M  liare  have  ihiirpari  ;  and'all,  who  dwell  neve, 
are  liars*  Here,  to  deceive,  and  to  be  deceived,  is  the  base  em* 
ployment,  and  the  wretched  lot*  Truth,  here,  is  never  spoken, 
unless  to  deceive;  and  confidence  is  never  exercised*  Friend- 
riiip,  scid|Kty,  the  union  of  hearts,  and  the  intevdbange  of  aiec- 
tions,  artMver  finrad  in  tUs  dreary  and  dreadfiil  region*  In  the  i 
midst  of .  mllions,  every  individual  is  alone*  A  f^oomy  and  teni*  P 
Ue  solitude  broods  over  the  desobte  vast;  and  dieeyeof  suftring 
and  sorrow,  stretching  its  look  of  anguish  above,  arouiMl,  beneath, 
finds  no  fiiend,  in  wnom  it  may  confide ;  no  bosom,  on  which  it 
may  repose  with  comfort,  peace,  or  hope* 

r  How  different  is  that  delightfiil  residence,  where  all  who  love^ 
and  speak,  Truth,  are  by  the  boundless  goodness  of  the  Creator 
unitea  in  a  divine  and  blissful  assembly.  Here,  Truth,  bv  everr 
member  of  this  vast  and  happy  fiaimily,  is  loved,  studied,  embraceoi 
and  spoken,  for  ever.  Confidence,  here,  enters  the  soul ;  and  takes 
up,  in  this  unsullied  mansion,  its  eternal  residence.  Friendship, 
the  twin  sister  of  Confidence,  dwells,  and  smiles,  by  her  side ;  and 
sheds  upon  the  purified  mind  her  immortal  enjoyments :  while  God 
with  infinite  complacency  beholds  this  illustrious  work  of  his  own 
hands ;  and  showers  around  it  with  eternal  profusion  the  ever- 
growing blessings  of  his  unchangeable  love* 
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EioBVf  u.  !<!. — Tkoiu  fWft  Mol  bearJaUe  wihuutigmnii  thjf  naiffiibmm 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  considered,  at  some  length,  the 

Mature  and  Importance  of  Truth  and  Veracity •     These  are  me  basis 

of  the  Precept  in  the  text.     I  shall  now.eoon  to  examine  the  im- 

^        mediate  subject  of  the  Text,  viz*  FaUehoodj  under  the  two  following 

heads : 

I.  lying; 

II.  Slander. 

Under  the  former  of  these  heads  I  shall  include  Promist»brtak» 
ingy  and  Perjury. 

In  discoursing  on  this  subject,  I  propose  to  consider^ 

The  Nature 'j 

The  Causes; 

The  Mischiefs  ;  and, 

The  Preventives  ;  ofLving. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  subjects,  viz.  The  Abttira  of  Lying, 
I  observe  generallv,  that  a  Lie  is  a  false  declaroHan  of  facts,  ml- 
fidly  made,  or  made,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  indifference  to 
truih. 

A  False  Promise  is  a  crime,  substantially  of  the  same  nature 
with  a  lAe,  in  the  proper  sense.  A  lie  is  a  false  declaration  of  ex- 
isting  facts.     A  false  promise  is  a  false  declaration  of  fuiure  facts. 

Perjury  is  a  false  declaration  etther  of  present  or  future  facts, 
wUfully  made,  accompanied  by  an  oath.  Perjury  m  evidence  is  a 
fiilse  cieclaration,  unaer  oath,  of  existing  facts.  Perjury  under  an 
oath  of  office  or  trust  is  a  felse  declaration  of  future  facts.  The 
future  facts,  here  referred  to,  are  universallv  such  as  are  supposed 
to  be  under  our  own  control ;  and  are  chiefly  such  as  are  involved 
in  our  own  conduct.  Such  at  least  is  the  case,  when  the  oath,  or 
promise,  is  lawfully  made. 

Mankind  are  gmlty  of  Lying,  that  is,  substantially  guilty,  in  the 
following  ways. 

1.  Ai  voluntary  declarations  of  facts,  which  are  known  to  be 
false. 

For  example;  everv  narration,  known  to  be  false,  is  a  lie. 
Equally  such  is  every  description,  of  a  similar  nature. 

3.  m  declaring  that  to  be  true,  which  we  believe  to  be  othenrise, 
although,  m  the  end^  it  should  be  found,  that  the  truth  was  really 
declared. 
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To  our  miiids  that  is  traei  or  bht^  which  after^carefiil  emuni* 
tion  we  believe  to  be  so*  Jkfbce  we  make  our  dechratioiis,  we 
are  bound  to  examiii^  1iilpli|iiirtiiillyy  and  at  thoroughly,  as  wt 
can.  After  soch  an  eiaaBBfttion,  if  we  declare,  agreeably  to  the 
best  knowted^  whidi  wef  tfe  able  tfaoa  to  olNiiii|.«iid  villi  oo 
more  confidence  than  such  an  examination  warrants,  our  veracity 
is,  I  apprehend,  unimpeadbabte.  We  may  indeed  mistake ;  bat 
are  in  no  sense  £uilty  of  lyins •  But  if  we  declare  that  which  ia 
contrary  to  our  belief  althou^  the  deelaralkm  ^hbM  ba  etactlj 
true,  we  are  still  intentionally,  and  therefore  in  the  criminal  sense, 
Ibirt. 

■^  Jhm  a  #taftf  JVe^tef  tf  IkunMmg. 
^.  Inconsldmiie  and  rash  mm  aswrt  roimdiy,  tWwip^  tey  do 
not  know  that,  which  they  assert,  to  be  true ;  and  have  no  aiA* 
cient  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  true.  This  condnot  ia  ieritved 
only  from  the  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  importanoe^Trath^  and 
dtt  vahie  of  Veracity.  Such  a  aeiM  ivM  pMaiM  eireiy  min,  who 
possesses  it,  to  examine  befiore  he  asserts ;  to  assart  with  walc^ 
fulness  andcamion;  and,  whtstt  bedoas  Ml  feel  himself  wanaated 
to  make  unqualified  declarations,  to  express  his  bdic^  his  ofdluoii,  h 
or  his  apprehension.  -^ 

No  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  indtthreAce  lb  tmik  To 
niankind  its  importance  is  infinite.  The  sacrifica  of  it  is,  itt  all 
bstances,  an  hytttv  which  tan  neither  be  rqiairad,  nor  recalled. 
Kvery  man  is  bound  to  regard  it  in  this  manner,  to  enable  Umsalf 
to  speak  truth  only,  whenever  he  speaks  at  all.  He  thereftm, 
who  b^  a  voluntary  negligence  is  led  rashly  to  make  felse  asser- 
tions, IS  without  excuse. 

4.  In  professing  to  declart  the  whole  trutlhj  and  get  cmnceMhg  a 
fart  o/itf  with  an  intention  to  deceive* 

A  wilful  deception  is  here  intended,  and  accomplished:  the 
yety  tidnjt^  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  Lying»  The  means, 
indeed,  differ ;  but  the  spirit,  the  guilt,  and  the  purpose,  are  the 
same. 

There  is,  I  acknowledge,  a  prudent  and  justifiable  concealment^ 
as  well  as  a  guilty  one.  What  others  have  not  a  right  to  know, 
we  are  not  bound  to  declare.  Nor  are  we,  of  course,  bound  to 
disclose  the  whole  of  a  subject  in  many  cases,  fdtere  we  may  be 
willing  to  communicate  a  part.  But  in  every  case,  our  disclosures, 
and  our  concealments,  must  be  exacdy 'accordant  with  our  profes- 
sions.  The  writer,  who  professes  to  record  the  whole  of  a  story, 
is  inexcusable,  if  he  narrate  only  a  part ;  although  every  thi^ 
which  he  actually  declares,  may  be  true.  The  witness,  who, 
tmder  the  oath  of  evidence,  widinolds  any  thing  which  he  knows, 
ipertaining  to  the  subject  in  debate,  is  peijitted. 

5.  In  Colouring  the  subject  df  out  dbcfmtrtfdflv  sb  OB  to  gm  ft  m 
different  aspect  from  the  true  one. 
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Thia  is  an  exteMiva  field  of  febehood ;  too  esitensm^  indctdy  Ip 
be  thoroughly  explored  at  the  present  time. 

A  common  mode  of  transgressing,  in  the  way  here  generally  de» 
scribed,  is  to  renrttwU  the  conduct  of  others  <nc/y,  perhaps,  «» 
to  the  frtnofalfaotSj  atd  to  surround  it  with  such  circumstances^ 
annex  to  it  such  appendages,  and  attribute  it  to  such  motives,  as^ 
taken  together,  will  give  it  an  api^earance  either  partially,  or 
wholly,  ndse ;  and  as  is  common  in  instances  of  this  nature,  verjr 
injurious  to  diem* 

Another  mode  of  transgressing;  in  this  way  is  to  exhibit  theopio* 
ions,  or  doctrines  of  others,  not  m  language  which  they  would  a&> 
knowledge,  but  in  language  c^  our  own  choice ;  selected  for  tfaa 
pi^x)6e  of  rendering  such  opinions  or  doctrines,  absurd  and  do* 
mrmed,  and  of  ren&ring  those,  who  hold  them,  odious  to  others. 
This  is,  almost  of  course,  accompanied  with,  what  is  exaedy  of  the 
same  nature,  charging  upon  them  consequences,  which  wt  makrs^ 
and  lAey  disclaim. 

The  doctrmet  of  the  ReformmHon  have,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  been  followed,  and  persecuted,  with  tUs  species  of  ftJse* 
hood.  It  is  at  least  extraorcunanr,  if  not  singular,  that  these  do& 
trines  are  never,  or  very  rarely  if  ever,  represented  by  those  who 
oppose  them,  in  such  terms,  as  are  used  by  those  who  profeaa 
thrai ;  but  in  terms,  which  materially  vary  the  nature  of  (»e  doc* 
trines.  In  this  manner  it  is  plainly  ioteaJed  to  make  then  objecta 
of  alarm,  and  abhorrence,  to  others ;  and  to  engage  by  this  obli- 
quity of  representation  the  passions  of  mankind  in  a  course  of 
hostility  against  their  defenders.  Every  class  ot  men  have  «a* 
doubtedl  V  a  right  to  express  their  own  opmions  in  their  own  terms ; 
and  to  admit,  or  reject,  such  consequences  of  thmr  opinions,  as  thejr 
think  proper.  The  doctrines  may  indeed  be  fturly  impeacheo^ 
and  by  argument  shown  to  be  absurd,  if  it  can  be  done ;  and  any 
consequences  may,  so  for  as  it  can  be  shown  by  reason,  be  proved 
to  fdiow  from  them.  But  to  vary  the  terms,  in  which  the  doctrine 
is  exhibited,  from  those,  in  which  it  is  declared  hy  its  defenders, 
and  to  charge  them  with  holding  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  we  art 
pleased  to  express  it :  to  draw  consecjuences  from  it  at  our  owb 
pleasure,  and  exhibit  them  as  the  opinions  of  those,  with  whom  we 
contend,  although  disclaimed  by  them ;  is  plainly  disingenuous, 
false,  and  criminal. 

Another  example  of  the  same  nature  is  presented  to  us  by  Con* 
structive  Narratimu 

By  this  I  intend  that  Jfarratifm^  in  which  the  writer j  or  ipeaker, 
conatmes  eventi,  together  with  the  eu:tumsj  motiveij  and  characters^  of 
lAofe,  concerned  in  themj  m  euch  a  manner  j  as  he  pleases  ;  that  is,  m 
a  manner^  accordant  with  his  own  views^  interests^  passions  and  pro* 
judices  ;  and  interweaves  his  constructions  in  the  recital^  wimoui 
giving  any  notice  of  thisfact^  so  as  to  make  them  an  inseparakle 
part  of  the  Narrative.    The  reader,  here,  is  unable  to  tell  what  is« 
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§Bct,  and  wlMt  is  comtractiaii ;  and  of  cooive,  vnkM  vxm&rttA 
6om  it  by  superior  discenpMitf  is  betrayed  into  a  beliei  of  aU  tha 
enorsy  created  by  the  P>4n|j|P'  <^  ^  writer.  Ai^reat  pari  of 
Bodem  historr  is,  if  I  mjjHBfcritt  written  in  this  linfiirtunate  mao- 
oar;  and,  in  tnis  respect^  aBpn essentially,  and  onhappilT,  from 
die  ancient  manner  of  Narration*  Falsdiood  is  here  taliignt  in  a 
amie,  which  seems  often  to  defy  detection,  and  which,  at  least  in 
Wff  view,  is  inexcosaUe*. 

The  ridicule  of  what  is  true,  just,  good,  honomraUe,  or  sacred, 
ia  an  evil  of  the  same  natate.  The  thingSt  represented  by  .him 
who  uses  the  ridicule,  are  commonly  real ;  and,  were  they  repre* 
suited  in  their  own  nadve  and  true  colours,  wonld  not  De,  and 
eoold  not  be,  made  ridiculous.  But  thejr  are  fiJsely  coloured  $  are 
vkilendy  connected  with  q>pendages,  with  which  they  have  nalu- 
ndly^ao  connexion;  are  distorted,  nuumed,  and  fiirced  ii^to  everv 
qnitttnral  and  monstrous  attitude.  The  ridkulousoess  and  absura- 
ity,  wUch  cannot  be  found  in  the  thin^^  themselves,  are.  fastened 
apon  thenu  When  prcMnted  to  the  eye,  once  in  this  association^ 
created  by  the  hand  of  ill-natured  ingenuitjr,  it  will  be  diffiqult  for 
the  mind  to  diqoin  than  afterwards.  .  In  this  manner,  thiiigs  of  the 
post  important,  solemn  and  venerable  nature,  harau;  been  onca 
seen  in  the  fifpit  of  absuidi^  through  an  artificial  association, 
are  often  rq^arded  as  absurd^  and  contemptible,  through  life. 
No  excuse  can  be  pleaded  far  this  unwortny  and  disiii^genuotts 
conduct. 

lyOt  the  same  nature  are,  also,  what  are  called  MarvtUaw  iUma^ 
iSersons  of  a  live!  v  imagination  are  prone  gready  to  admire  almost 
every  thing,  whicn  they  see  or  hear,  and  to  find  an  excessive  plea- 
sure in  whatever  is  really  wonderful.  With  this  disposition  they 
are  led  to  represent  almost  all  things,  which  they  relate,  as  extra- 
ordinary and  surprising*  Were  we  to  give  foil  credit  to  what  they 
say ;  we  should  oe  ready  to  believe,  that  their  lives  had  passed 
only  through  scenes  of  a  marvellous  kind,  and  that  they  had  naidly 
ever  met  with  ordinary  beings,  or  ordinary  events.  The  language 
of  these  persons  is,  to  a  great  extent,  maae  up  of  superlatives  on- 
ly ;  and  their  images  are  drawn  only  in  the  strongest  and  most 
glowing  colours. 

Such  persons  have,  I  acknowledge,  as  little  intention  to  deceive 
in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  instances,  as  other  men.  Still,  through 
an  ea^mess  to  enhance  every  thing,  which  they  relate,  the  repre- 
sentations, which  thev  give,  are  continually  untrue ;  and  the  ap- 
prehensions, which  tney  excite,  are  regulaiiy  erroneous.  There 
may  be,  there  often  is,  no  intentional  deception  in  their  thoughts. 
StiU,  they  continually  deceive ;  and  that  of  choice  i  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure,  found  in  the  indulgence  of  an  eager  imag- 
ination. 

6.  In  Haii€rjf  and  Ckmure. 
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Flattery  Is  the  ascription  of  good  qualities  to  others,  which  they 
do  not  possess,  or  in  greater  degrees  than  they  possess  them* 
Sometimes,  this  ascription  is  the  result  of  the  mere  warmth  of  af- 
fection ;  and  is  then,  though  not  wholly  undeserving  of  censure, 
undoubtedly  less  criminal  tnan  in  other  cases.  No  warmth  of  af- 
fection, ana  no  worth  in  the  object  of  it,  will  however  justify  us 
in  speaking  that,  which  is  not  true*  Usually,  it  is  dictated  by 
sinister  views,  and  intended  to  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  un- 
worthy purposes:  In  this  case,  the  author  of  it  is  a  palpable, 
though  a  very  pleasine  liar.  The  purpose,  which  he  has  in  view, 
is  a  sinful  one  ;  and  the  means,  which  he  adopts  to  compass  it, 
are  always  sinful  and  contemptible.  Accordingly,  mankind  have 
proverbially  declared  the  flatterer  to  be  an  odious  and  despicable 
wretch. 

Censure  is,  often,  just  and  vindicable  ;  often  a  duty ;  and  not 
unfrequently  a  proof  of  superior  worth.  This,  however,  invaria- 
bly supposes,  that  the  censure  is  deserved ;  that  it  is  demanded  by 
the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  that  it  is  administered,  solely  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  censured,  and  not  to  ^tify  the  pnde,  or  ill 
nature  of  the  censurer.  But  as  the  word  is  used  above,  it  is  in- 
tended to  denote  a  false  denial  of  good  qualities,  or  a  ^Bilse  ascrip- 
tion of  had  ones,  adopted,  to  gratify  our  own  unworthy  feelings, 
and  to  wound  those  of  another.  Falsehood  of  this  nature  is 
too  well  understood,  and  too  generally  detested,  to  need  any 
comment. 

7.  In  alleging  to  $vpport  a  doctrine^  or  a  causcj  arguments,  whiA 
in  our  own  view  are  unsound ;  or  alleging  those^  which  have  some 
degree  of  soundness  and  weighty  as  having  more  weight  than  we 
believe  ;  or  alleging  them  with  more  confidence^  than  we  really  ex^ 
perience  in  our  minds • 

Veracity^  as  it  respects  arguments^  demands,  that  we  allege  such, 
as  in  our  view  are  really  sound;  that  we  attribute  to  them  ex- 
actly the  weight,  which  we  believe  them  to  possess ;  and  that  we 
advance  them  with  expressions  of  no  more  confidence  in  them 
than  we  actually  feel.  No  reason  can  be  alleged,  why  we  may 
wilfully  deceive  in  our  Arguments,  any  more  than  in  our  De- 
clarations \  or  why  Sophistry  is  less  guilty,  than  what  is  appropri- 
ately called  Lying.  The  conduct  in  both  cases  is  the  same ;  viz. 
a  wilful  deception.  The  design  is  the  same.  The  mischiefs,  also, 
are  as  ereat  m  the  former  case,  and  often  greater,  than  in  the  lat- 
ter.    Nor  can  any  reason  be  alleged,  to  prove  the  guilt  less. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  the  concealment  of  such  arguments^  as  w€ 
possess^  when  the  support  of  truth  and  jastice  demands  them,  or  the 
overthrow  of  felsehood  and  injustice. 
8.  In  Promise-breaking. 

A  promise  is  an  engagement  to  do,  or  abstain  from,  sotnething^ 
either  absolntdy^   or  conditionally.      When    this  engagement  is 
made  to  God,  it  is  termed  a  Vow;  when  to  our  fellow-men,  a' 
Vol.  hi.  62 
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Promise*  The  laws  of  morality,  which  regulate  both,  are  in 
substance  the  same.  When  a  rromise  is  made  absolutely,  or 
when  tlic  conditions,  on  which  it  is  made,  are  performed,  we  are 
bound  to  fulfil  it,  exactly,  according  to  its  lenour.  Nor  can  we  be 
released  from  this  obligation,  unless  the  performance  is  either  im- 
possible, or  unlawful ;  or  unless  by  the  consent  of  him  to  whom 
the  promise  is  made.  In  every  other  case,  the  violation  of  the 
promise  is  a  lie  ;  at  least  as  criminal,  base,  and  detestable,  as  any 
other. 

Our  obligations  to  Veracity  are  greatly  enhanced  by  an  Oath : 
one  of  the  most  solemn  and  aifecting  transactions,  in  which  man 
is  ever  concerned.  In  this  transaction,  God,  our  Creator,  Jud^e, 
and  Rewarder ;  God,  who  requireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts ; 
God,  who  secth  not  as  man  seethe  but  who  looketh  on  the  heart ;  is 
invoked  as  an  awful  Witness  of  the  manner,  in  which  we  speak. 
If  we  speak  truth  ;  we  declare  our  hope  of  His  Mercy :  if  we  speak 
falsely,  we  imprecate  His  Vengeance.  What  rational  being, 
hitherto  ignorant  of  the  perjuries,  which  defoiTn  this  guilty  world, 
could  believe,  that  any  man,  thus  situated,  would  fail  to  speak  trutii 
with  the  deepest  solicitude,  and  the  most  perfect  exactness !  Yet 
perjury  is  in  the  list  of  human  crimes ;  and  forms  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  that  dreadful  Catalogue. 

The  guik  of  every  species  of  lying,  when  perpetrated  under 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath,  is  enhanced  by  these  considerations. 
The  sin  in  almost  all  cases  is  more  delibrrately  committed.  The 
person  to  whom  an  oath  is  administered,  has  every  op}>orlunity, 
which  ho  can  wish,  for  summoning  up  to  the  view  of  his  mind 
every  motive  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  every  induce- 
ment to  abstain  from  falsehood.  These  inducements,  also,  are 
the  strongest  conceivable.  God  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  present 
to  his  thoughts  :  the  God  of  Truth,  who  has  declared,  that  all  liars 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake^  which  bnrneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone. His  soul  is  put  at  hazard  on  his  utterance  of  truth  or  false- 
hood. If  he  speaks  falsehood,  he  voluntarily  consigns  himself  to 
perdition.  If  he  is  guilty  of  perjury,  he  is  mined,  also,  for  this 
world.  The  stain  is  too  deep,  ever  to  be  wiped  away.  At  the 
same  time  he  does  what  is  in  his  power  to  cut  up  confidence  by  the 
roots.  An  oath  for  confirmation^  says  St,  PauL  is  to  mf.n  the  end 
of  all  controversy,  Heb.  vi.  16.  If  the  confidence,  reposed  in  an 
oath,  could  be  reposed  no  more  ;  human  disputes  must  either  be 
unsettled,  or  terminated  by  the  strength  of  the  arm :  and  to  this 
end  he,  who  perjures  himself,  docs  all  in  his  power  to  conduct 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  ever  to  be  remembered,  that  God  Him- 
self has  been  pleased,  on  various  occasions,  to  confirm  his  wen 
word  by  an  oath.  In  this  manner  he  has  testified  to  us,  that,  in  his 
view,  an  oalh  adds  a  peculiar  sanction  to  that,  which  has  been 
said  even  by  Himself.     Universally,  he,  who  utters  a  falsehood 
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under  this  solemn  obligation  to  speak  truth,  sins  against  all  the 
motives,  which  can  be  conceived  to  influence  him  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty. 

The  Causes  of  Lyings  the  second  thing  proposed  in  this  scheme 
of  this  Discourse,  art^  gencrallu^  all  ike  Temptations,  which  men 
feel  to  this  unhappy  practice.  Men  utter  falseliood,  extensively, 
for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  honour,  power,  and  pleasure ;  to  aa- 
vance  the  purposes  of  party ;  lo  ensure  success  in  a  contix)versy ; 
to  gain  a  favourite  point ;  to  mortify  a  i^val,  or  an  enemy  \  and  for 
innumerable  other  purposes.  In  the  discourse,  which  1  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  Frauds^  practised  on  our  fellow-men,  numerous 
specimens  of  this  nature  were  cither  alluded  to,  or  expressly  men- 
tioned. Similar  specimens,  perhaps  equally  numerous,  are  attend- 
ant upon  the  eager  pursuit  of  all  those  worldly  gratifications,  which 
men  ardently  covet.  /  know  of  no  case,  in  which  Lying  more 
abounds,  than  that  of  vehement  party  contention.  Universally, 
men,  embarked  in  unworthy  designs,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
mention  more  particularly  hereafter,  find  falsehood  exceedingly 
convenient,  if  not  indispensable  to  their  success.  Depraved  as 
ma'  Kind  are,  a  bad  cause  cannot  be  carried  on  with  success,  with- 
er I  the  aid  either  of  falsehood,  or  the  sword. 

All  these  are  immediate  Causes  of  Lying.  Those,  to  which  I 
aave  originally  referred,  are  more  remote.  They  arc  such,  as 
subvert  the  original  tendency  to  speak  Truth,  which  we  regularly 
find  in  the  earliest  ages  of  life.  The  influence  of  these  causes  is 
peculiarly  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  such  as  are  young ;  and  they 
are  led  into  habits  of  Lying,  before  they  are  capable  of  undeiv 
standing  either  their  guilt,  or  their  danger.  Tnese  causes  are 
principally  the  following. 

1 .   Children  are  often  taught  to  lie  by  Example.    . 
Few  persons  of  adult  years  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  sensible 
how  soon  children  begin  to  understand  the  nature  pf  those  things, 
which  they  see,  and  hear ;  especially  the  nature  of  human  con- 
.  duct.     From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  it  frequently  hap- 
•\  '^"s,  that  many  things  are  done,  and  said,  before  very  young  chil- 
'  *    Oren,  which  would  not  be  said,  or  done,  if  it  were  well  under- 
Stood,  that  the  children  would  clearly  comprehend,  and  r^ularly 
Cop^,  them.     By  this  misapprehension  the  members  of  many  a 
family,  and  unhappily  the  parents  also,  are  often  induced  to  make 
their  children  witnesses  of  palpable  falsehoods,  when,   bad  as 
themselves  arc,  they  would  not  corrupt  their  children  in  this  man- 
ner, were  they  aware,  that  their  conduct  would  thus  become  the 
means  of  corruption.     Often,  these  falsehoods  are  uttered  in  earn- 
est :  often,  they  are  uttered  in  jest.     In  both  cases  their  influence 
is  alike  pernicious. 

The  power  of  all  example  is  great ;  especially  of  evil  example : 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  case  greater  than  in  that  of  falsehood.  Here, 
the  felsehood  is  brought  home  to  the  child  with  an  influence  whol- 
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ly  peculiar.  It  is  uttered  by  those,  whoni  he  loves ;  by  those 
whom  he  venerates ;  by  those  of  whom  he  has  never  formed  a 
disadvantageous  suspicion.  It  is  calmly  and  coolly  told  to  others 
in  his  presence,  without  a  doubt,  expressed,  of  its  rectitude ;  and 
is,  at  times,  accompanied  by  a  direct  explanation  of  tiie  advan- 
tages, which  are  hoped  from  it.  At  other  times,  it  is  uttered  in 
the  zeal  of  dispute,  and  the  warmth  of  pmssion.  At  other  times, 
a  multitude  of  falsehoods  are  combined  together  in  a  marvellous 
story,  and,  in  many  families,  such  stories  form  no  small  part  of  the 
domestic  conversation.  At  other  times  still,  and  instances  innumer- 
able, the  private  history  of  persons,  and  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, furnishes  an  almost  endless  tissue  of  interwoven  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  constitutes  the  chief  entertainment  of  the  house* 
Families,  composed  of  sprightly  members,  make,  also,  innumer- 
able assertions  in  jest,  which  are  untrue ;  which  the  child,  who 
hears  them,  perceives  to  be  untrue ;  and  for  the  falsehood  of  which 
he  does  not  perceive  the  sport  to  yield  an}r  justification. 

All  these,  even  very  young  children  will  usually  discern  to  be 
ialsehoods.  No  person  can  wonder,  that  they  should  be  induced 
to  adopt  this  conduct,  when  he  remembers,  that  it  is  set  before 
them,  continually,  in  so  many  modes,  by  those  who  are  so  much 
the  objVcts  of  affection  and  reverence.  That  children  derive  this 
tuq)itude  in  very  many  instances,  originally,  and  chiefly,  from  such 
an  example,  they  themselves  abundantly  prove.  The  reason, 
which  they  almost  always  give,  and  first  give,  for  the  commission 
of  this  crime,  is,  that  others  have  done  the  same  thing. 

In  multiplied  instances,  falsehoods  are  directly  told  to  children,  par- 
ticularly very  young  children,  to  persuade  them  to  acquiesce  cheer- 
fully, in  things  which  are  disagreeahlc.  Children,  like  older  persons, 
have  many  wishes,  the  gratification  of  which  is,  in  their  view,  impor- 
tant to  their  happiness  ;  but  which  others  know  to  be  fraught  with 
danger  and  miscnief.  To  persuade  them  quietly  to  give  up  such 
gratifications,  Parents,  and  others,  frequently  adopt  the  easy  and 
convenient  method  of  deceiving  them.  Thus  parents,  who  wish 
to  go  abroad,  and  to  persuade  their  young  children  to  remain  at 
home,  often  declare,  that  they  are  going  out,  to  return  immediate-^ 
ly  :  while  the  children  clearly  discern,  that  the  declai'ation  is  false. 
When  parents,  also,  or  others,  are  abroad,  whose  absence  is  very 
painful  to  children ;  scr\'ants,  and  others  to  quiet  them,  declare, 
often,  that  the  parents  are  rcmrning  ;  are  in  sight ;  or  will  return 
within  a  very  short  time.  To  persuade  them  to  take  medicines, 
the  children  are  assured,  that  thev  are  sweet  and  pleasant ;  when, 
in  truth,  they  are  bitter  and  loathsome.  To  conceal  from  them 
designs  also,  and  facts,  which  it  is  undesirable  that  they  should 
know,  many  artful  and  insidious  declarations  are  made  to  them ; 
which,  together  with  all  those  mentioned  above,  the  children,  in 
spite  of  the  address,  employed  to  prevent  it,  discern  to  be  false. 
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Thus,  to  quiet  them  for  a  moment,  they  are  often  taught  to  be- 
come liars,  through  life. 

In  a  similar  manner,  children  are  deceived,  and  corrupted,  by 
faht  promises.  They  are  sick ;  are  reluctant  to  take  medicines, 
are  peevish,  and  fretful ;  are  wished  by  their  parents  to  make  Ut- 
ile efforts  to  display  their  talents,  and  accomplishments,  for  the 
entertainment  of  visiters,  and  the  gratification  also  of  parental 
pride*  To  overcome  their  reluctance  to  these  efforts,  sooth  their 
sufferings,  and  to  quiet  their  fretfulness,  they  are  promised  money ; 
new  clothes ;  the  possession  of  toys,  and  pnvi  leges ;  and,  particu- 
larly, the  privilege  of  eoing' abroad.  But  the  performance  of 
sucn  promises  will  usually  occasion  either  trouble  or  expense* 
Very  often,  therefore,  they  are  not  performed.  In  this  work  of 
falsehood,  parents,  brethren,  sisters,  friends,  and  servants,  fre- 
quently all  unite ;  and  the  unfortunate  children,  who  perfectly 
comprehend  the  deceit,  find  sometimes  the  whole,  and  sometimes  a 
part,  of  the  family  thus  combined  for  their  destruction. 

Equally  unhappy  arc  they  in  the  examples  which  thex/ find  abroad. 
Children,  thus  corrupted,  carry  the  miserable  contagion  to  school. 
All  their  companions,  who  have  been  educated  with  happier  care, 
and  under  better  examples,  arc  here  exposed  to  the  disease ;  and 
in  many  instances  become  infected  and  leprous  through  life. 

At  the  same  time.  Children  are  often  permitted  to  frequent  places^ 
to  which  vile  and  unprincipled  persons  resort ;  and  there  become 
^tnesses  of  all  their  abominable  sentiments,  and  conduct.  Here, 
Lies  are  not  only  told,  but  are  made  the  subjects  of  jest  and  diver- 
sion. Successful  falsehoods,  and  impositions,  arc  not  only  repeat- 
ed, but  repeated  with  explanations,  merriment,  and  triumph ;  and 
exhibited  as  proofs  of  superior  address,  and  honourable  ingenuity. 
What  child  can  fail  of  corruption  in  such  haunts  of  sin,  and  amid 
such  examples  of  villany  ? 

2.  Children  are  taught  to  lie  by  Infltunee. 

In  very  early  life,  children  discover  a  strons  tendency  to  talk 
abundantly,  to  repeat  marvellous  stories;  to  rehearse  pnvate  his- 
tory ;  and  to  recount  the  little  occurrences  of  the  neighbourhood. 
hi  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteih  not  sin.  Every  tendency 
to  loc[uacity  ought,  therefore,  to  be  vigorously  repressed.  The  dis- 
position to  recite  marvellous  stories,  to  give  characters,  and  to 
recount  private  history,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  neighbourhood, 
increases  by  every  indulgence ;  and  sogn  becomes  both  habitual 
and  enormous. 

Instead  of  checking  these  propensities,  however,  no  small  num- 
ber of  parents,  unaware  of  the  danger,  and  forgetful  of  their  duty, 
directly  listen,  and  inquire ;  and  in  many  instances  repeat  what 
has  been  said  in  this  manner  by  their  children.  In  this  conduct, 
the  children  perceive  that  they  derive  consequence,  in  the  parental 
eye,  from  the  fact,  that  they  utter  things  of  this  nature  ;  and  are 
efficaciously  taught,  that  what  they  have  said,  instead  of  being 
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criminal,  odious,  and  disgraceful,  is  right,  and  pleasing.  They 
are  naturally,  and  powerfully,  led,  therefore,  to  increase,  instead 
of  slackening,  their  efforts ;  and  to  multiply  their  tales  of  these 
unfortunate  kinds.  From  repeating,  they  go  on  to  exaggerating  ; 
from  rehearsing,  to  inventing;  and  from  inventing  such  parts, 
as  the  memory  does  not  supply,  to  inventing  the  whole.  In  this 
manner,  they  become,  after  no  great  length  of  time,  absolute 
liars. 

In  multitudes  of  instances,  also,  children,  to  gain  favourite  ob- 
jects, and  interesting  compliances,  from  their  companions,  are  in- 
auced  io  make  promises^  of  various  kinds.  These,  ailerwards,  they 
are  often  disinclined  to  fulfil.  The  parent,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
compel  the  performance,  finding  the  child  reluctant,  because  it 
involves  some  sacrifice  of  his  playthings,  his  property,  or  his 
convenience,  neglects  this  duty,  and  sutlers  the  promise  to  go  un- 
fulfilled. In  this  manner,  he  gives  his  own  sanction  to  a  direct 
breach  of  faith,  infinitely  more  mischievous  to  the  child,  than  the 
loss  of  all  the  gratifications  which  he  ever  possessed.  Nay,  in 
■ome  instances,  the  child  is  even  encouraged,  and,  in  some,  directly 
commanded,  not  to  fulfil  his  promise;  because,  perhaps,  the  fulfif- 
ment  will  be  very  painful  to  the  child,  or  in  some  degree  incon- 
venient to  the  parent.  In  all  such  cases  as  I  have  mentioned, 
nothing  can  be  expected,  but  that  the  child  should  grow  up  without 
truth,  and,  of  course,  without  any  moral  principle. 

3.  Children  are  ofitn  driven  to  falsehood  b^f  Passion. 

There  are  parents,  whose  whole  life  is  an  almost  continual  scene 
of  passion.  There  are  others,  who  often  break  out  into  paroxysms 
of  nige.  Amon*^  thesp ,  the  number  is  not  small  of  those,  who  ex- 
ercise this  furious  spirit  towards  their  childron  ;  not  unfrequently 
because  their  faults,  whether  real  or  supposed,  disturb  their  own 
quiet,  and  make,  or  scorn  to  make,  it  necessary  for  them  to  under- 
take, what  they  equally  hate  and  dread,  the  ta^k  of  parental  disci- 
pline. The  unhappy  children  are,  in  such  cases,  commonly  as- 
sailed with  the  looks,  and  language,  of  a  Fury,  instead  of  those  of 
a  Christian  parent.  Terrified  at  this  storm  oi*  wrath  and  rage,  the 
children  are,  in  a  sense,  compelled,  under  the  intlnence  of  the  se- 
verest threatenings,  to  lie,  in  order  to  conceal  their  faults,  and 
escape  the  dreaded  infliction.  Passion,  manifested  towards  chil- 
dren, whatever  may  have  been  their  transgressions,  is  madness  ; 
shameful  to  the  parent,  and  ruinous  to  the  cnild.  The  parent,  who 
exercises  it.  can  expect  nothing,  but  that  his  child  should  become 
a  liar. 

4.  Children  arc  often  forced  to  lie  hi/  Punishment. 

Parents,  in  many  instances,  feel  satisfied,  that  they  have  done 
their  duty,  when  they  have  corrected  their  children  for  this  crime. 
Accordingly,  as  often  as  the  children  repeat  the  crime,  they  repeat 
the  punishment.  Hardly  any  mistake,  with  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment of  children,  can  be  more  unhappy  than  this.     .So  far  as  my 
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own  experience  fnay  be  relied  on,  the  same  punishment  can  never 
be  safely  repeated,  in  any  great  number  of  instances,  for  the  same 
fault.  Usually,  when  administered  once,  if  administered  wisely, 
it  will  produce  its  whole  efficacy  on  the  child-  All  the  supernu- 
merary inflictions  appear,  ordinarily,  to  terminate  in  hardenmgthe 
child  ;  and,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  in  no  case  more  ef- 
fectually, than  in  that  of  lying.  Perhaps,  the  rod  is  oftener  used 
for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  this  fault  than  any  other ;  and  in 
no  case,  I  suspect,  with  smaller  success.  The  propriety  and  use- 
fulness of  correction,  at  early  periods  of  childhood,  are  sanctioned 
by  abundant  experience,  and  by  God  Himself.  But  reiterated 
correction,  I  mean  often  reiterated,  has,  I  believe,  rarely  cured*  a 
child  of  falsehood  :  while  it  has  confirmed  multitudes  in  this  sin 
beyond  every  rational  hope  of  reformation. 

The  consciousness  of  having  been  often  corrected,  produces,  of 
course,  in  the  mind  of  every  child,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  disci- 
pline, an  habitual  sense  of  degradation.  A  sense  of  degradation 
IS  more  nearly  allied,  than  mankind  arc  usually  aware,  to  hardness 
of  heart.  When  punishment  fails  of  producing  repentance,  it  is 
commonly  followed  by  indifference  to  the  crime  ;  often,  by  a  de- 
termination to  repeal  it ;  and  usually,  by  feelings  of  revenge  to- 
wards the  author  of  the  infliction.  A  child  has  told  a  lie.  The 
Earent  has  been  provoked  by  it.  The  child  has  been  corrected ; 
ut  has  not  become  a  penitent.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels,  that 
he  has  been  injured  ;  and,  instead  of  regaiding  the  lie  as  a  crime, 
considers  it  only  as  an  unfortunate  cause  of  his  dwn  sufl^cring. 
The  turpitude  of  the  act  is  therefore  forgotten,  and  lost,  in  the 
sense  of  suflcring.  To  retribute  the  abuse  will  naturally  seem,  in 
this  case,  a  gratincatibn,  of  no  contemptible  importance.  A  new 
crime  is  therefore  committed,  as  soon  as  his  own  safety  will  permit. 
He  is  accused  of  it ;  and  a  new  lie  is  told,  to  shield  him  from  anoth- 
er correction.  In  this  manner,  he  will  soon  begin  to  believe,  that 
both  his  lies,  and  his  other  crimes,  are  merely  a  balance  for  a  giv- 
en measure  of  punishihent^  and  will  calculate  how  many  blows  it 
will  be  prudent  to  hazard  for  the  pleasure  of  committing  a  fadt,  and 
the  convenience  of  telling  a  lie.  The  parent,  who  gc^crns  his 
child  in  this  manner,  takes,  in  my  opinion,  well-directed  measures 
to  make  him  a  villain. 


SERMON  CXXYU. 

VnrTB   COMMAinOKENT. MISCHIEFS   AND    PREVENTIVES   OF   LTINO. 


EiODUS  u.  16. — Thou  thatt  n»t  hear  fain  witnut  agaitut  thy  ne^gAteur. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  I  proposed  to  consider 

The  Mture  ; 

7%€  Causes  ; 

The  Mischiefs  ;  and 

The  Preventives  ;  of  Lying. 

The  two  first  of  these  subjects  I  discussed  at  that  time.     T 
shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  two  last.     The 

1  •  Mischief  of  Lying  is  the  great  and  general  one  ;  that  it  is  a 
Sin  against  God. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  persons  in  every  age,  who  have 
holden  the  doctrine,  that  Lying  is  in  some  cases  lawful.  Among 
these,  have  been  many  professed  Moralists,  and  at  least  some 
Divines.  Particularly,  the  very  respectable  Writer,  whose  Opi- 
nions I  have  severdl  times  questioned,  •  Archdeacon  Paley  has 
taught  this  doctrine  in  form  in  his  systenf  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
At  the  head  of  these  men  we  find  the  celebrated  name  of  Ongen* 
This  Father,  with  an  indistinctness  of  discernment,  which  charac- 
terizes not  a  small  number  of  early  writers  in  the  Christian  Church, 
as  well  as  most  others  at  the  same  period,  appears  lo  have  believed, 
that  a  falsehood  might  be  lawfully  told,  in  order  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  This  scheme,  universally  extended,  is  no 
other  than  the  fundamental  and  detestable  maxim  of.IIIuminism; 
thai  the  End  sanctions  the  Means  ;  a  maxim,  on  which  St.  Paul  has 
pronounced  a  terrible  sentence  of  condemnation ;  while  common 
sense  :^d  common  honesty  subjoin  their  united  Amen. 

Dr.  Paky,  who  strongly  reprobates  the  doctrine  of  Origcn^  has, 
in  my  opinion,  fallen  into  an  error,  as  really,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensively, mischievous.  He  declares  those  falsehoods^  where  the 
person^  to  whom  you  spea/c^  has  no  right  lo  kntrw  the  truth  ;  or,  more 
properly,  where  little  or  no  Inconveniency  results  from  the  rcant  of 
confidence;  in  such  cases^  not  to  he,  lies  ;  that  is,  not  to  be  criminal 
falsehoods.  The  instances,  by  which  he  illustrates  the  doctrine, 
are  those  of  madmen  and  robbers  :  persons  who,  in  the  cases  sup- 
posed, have  no  right  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  to  deceive  whom,  he 
remarks,  in  these  cases,  will  either  very  little;  or  not  at  all,  injure 
the  confidence  of  mankind. 

This  is  one,  among  various  other  unhappy  specimens  of  the 
unhappy  influence  of  Uie  Rulci  prescribed  by  Dr.  Paley^  for  di- 
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reeling  the  moral  conduct  of  men ;  viz.  that  the  rectitude  of  our 
moral  actions  is  to  be  measured  by  their  Expediency^  or  Utility. 
That  Utility  is  the  Foundation  of  Virtue  has,  it  is  believed,  been 
sufficiently  shown  in  a  former  discourse.  That  it  cannot  be  the 
Criterion  of  virtue  has  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  proved  to  be 
equally  certain.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the 
moral  actions  of  beings,  who  cannot  possibly  know  what  their 
Consequences  will  be,  cannot  be  safely  directed  by  those  conse- 
quences* In  the  present  case,  however,  Dr.  Paley^s  own  doc- 
trine will  refute  his  position.  His  declaration  is,  that  ^^ falsehoods 
are  not  liesj  where  the  person^  to  whom  you  speaky  has  no  right  to 
know  the  truth  ;  or  more  properly^  where  little  or  no  Inconvenitncy 
results  from  the  want  of  confidtucc  in  such  cases :  as  where  you  tell  a 
falsehood  to  a  madman,  for  his  own  advantage  ;  to  a  robber,  to 
conceal  your  property  ^  to  an  assassin,  to  defeat,  or  to  divert,  him 
from  his  purpose.'*'^  "  In  each  of  these  cases,'^^  the  Author  says, 
"  tlu  particular  good  consequence  will  overbalance  the  general  evil 
coHseouence ;"  and  thence  he  concludes  the  falsehood  to  be 
kwfuL 

Two  cases  are  here  stated,  in  which  a  wilful  falsehood  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  lawful.  One  is  that,  in  which  the  person  in  questioUj 
has  no  right  to  know  the  truth.  7%e  other,  when  little  ornotnconvt' 
nience  will  resxdtfrom  the  falsehood. 

On  the  first  of  these  I  observe,  that  the  person,  who  is  to  utter 
the  falsehood,  or  the  truth,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  always  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pei*son,  to  whom  he  speaks,  has  a  right  to 
know  the  truth,  or  not.  This  determination,  also,  is  ever  to  be 
made  under  the  influence  of  such  passions,  and  biasses,  as  may 
then  happen  to  operate.  It  is  impossible,  that  the  decision  should 
fail,  at  least  in  most  cases,  of  being  a  prejudiced,  and  thorcforo  an 
unsound  one.  The  person,  who  is  entangled  with  a  madman, 
or  assailed  by  a  robber,  or  an  assassin,  must,  at  the  time,  be  a 
very  imperfect  moralist ;  and  in  a  very  improper  lituation  to  de- 
cide justly  concerning  a  question  of  this  nicety  and  importance. 
What  is  true  in  this  case,  is  equally  true  of  an  infinity  of  others. 
Passion  and  prejudice  would  operate  boundlessly  on  this  subject, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  affairs  ;  and,  wherever  they  op- 
erated, would  control.  On  this  very  principle  it  has  been  deci- 
ded by  the  Romish  Church,  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie  to  Huguenots  ; 
because  Huguenots  are  such  enemies  to  God,  as  to  have  no  right 
to  know  the  truth  :  a  doctrine,  which  has  probably  done  more  to- 
wards corrupting  that  Church,  than  any,  perhaps  than  all,  the 
enormous  errors,  by  which  it  has  been  disgraced.  The  conse- 
-quence,  as  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  history  of  this  very  fact, 
would  soon  be,  that  few  or  none  of  those,  with  whom  we  bad  in- 
tercourse after  this  doctrine  had  become  general,  would,  in  our 
yiew,  have  a  right  to  know  the  truth. 

Vol.  III.  63    _^ 
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That  there  are  persons,  who,  in  certain  cases,  have  not  a  riAt 
to  know  the  truth  from  m5,  I  readily  grant.  But  it  will  be  dtfit- 
cult  to  show,  that  we  have  a  right  to  utter  falsehood  to  them,  any 
more  than  to  others.  We  may  lawfully  be  silent  in  many  cases ; 
we  may  lawfully  conceal  the  truth ;  but  we  can,  in  no  case,  be 
justified  in  uttering  a  wilful  falsehood. 

With  regard  to  the  other  rule  of  Or.  Paley^  that  voluntary  foist- 
hoods  cease  to  be  /iet,  when  very  little  incofiTenience  will  resrdt  from 
the  want  of  confidence  zohich  follows  them  ;  I  observe,  that  it  is  even 
more  unhappy  than  the  other.  The  degree  of  inconvenience  which 
in  this  case  will  result  to  others,  will  always  be  estimated  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  convenience^  which  the  falsehood  will  promise  to 
ourselves.  The  convenience,  which  will  overcome  the  natural 
repugnance  of  conscience  to  wilful  falsehood,  must,  for  the  time^ 
he  felt  to  be  considerftblc.  In  a  comparison  with  a  considerable 
convenience  of  our  own ;  an  inconvenience,  experienced  either 
wholly,  or  at  least  chiefly,  by  others,  will  naturally  be  regarded 
as  inconsiderable.  In  almost  all  instances,  therefore,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Paley, "  little  or  no  inconvenience  will  result  from 
the  falsehood,'^  in  the  view  of  him  who  is  to  utter  it,  and  who 
makes  this  comparison.  Of  course,  in  almost  all  instances,  the 
falsehood  will  be  uttered. 

But  when  a  man  has  once  accustomed  himself  to  utter  false- 
hood so  long,  as  to  render  the  practice  iamiliar,  all  that  appre- 
hensiveness  of  guilt,  that  ready  susceptibility  of  alarm  at' the  ap- 
pearance of  criminality,  which  constitutes  the  chief  safety  of  Man 
in  the  moment  of  temptation,  will  be  extinguished.  The  mind 
will  be  no  longer  agitated  at  the  tliought  of  sin,  nor  awake  to  the 
sense  of  danger.  In  this  situation,  the  convenience  of  uttering 
falsehood  to  ourselves  will  always  be  great ;  and  the  inconvcnien- 
cy,  which  will  result  to  others,  will  be  always  small.  He  who 
has  uttered  the  first  falsehood  under  the  influence  of  ten  degrees 
of  temptation,  will  as  readily  utter  the  second,  under  the  influence 
of  eight;  the  third,  of  six;  the  fourth,  of  four ;  the  fifth,  o(  two; 
and  the  sixth  without  any  temptation  at  all.  The  obliquity  of  his 
judgment,  will  now  prevent  him  from  discerning,  that  others  suf- 
fer any  inconvenience  from  his  conduct.  In  this  manner,  any 
man  hvine,  may  easily  become,  in  a  short  lime,  a  confirmed  liar. 

Thus  tne  aaontion  of  cither  of  these  rules,  and  still  more  of 
both  of  them,  will  prove  a  complete  destruction  of  that  confidence 
without  which  such  society  cannot  exist.  I  need  not  say,  that  this 
evil  would  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  good,  which  a  licen- 
tious imagination  has  ever  supposed,  or  can  suppose,  to  be  capa- 
ble of  resulting  from  all  possible  falsehoods,  in  a  degree,  which 
no  numbers  can  estimate,  and  no  finite  mind  conceive.  Utility 
itself,  therefore,  absolutely  forbids  the  adoption  of  these  rules. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  is  imperfect,  and  so  far  erroneous* 
The  old  distinction  of  crimes  into  what  arc  styled  by  jurists  mala 
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in  8f^  and  mala  prohibita,  is  entirely  just,  as  well  as  incalculably 
important.  The  mala  in  se^  are  those,  which  are  absolutely  forbid' 
den  by  God;  because  they  are  universally  noxious  to  the  Intelligent 
creation,  and  universally  dishonourable  to  the  Creator.  He,  who 
sees  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  discerns  all  the  possible 
consequences  of  all  moral  conduct,  has  thus  pronounced  them  to 
be  universally  malignant  in  their  influence  on  Intelligent  beings. 
Mala  Prohibita,  are  such  evils,  as  are  forbidden  in  certain  circtim- 
stances,  which  render  them  evils  ;  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  cer^ 
tain  useful  purposes,  which  could  not  otherwise  be  so  well  accom^ 
plished.  These,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things,  would  be  matters 
of  indilTerence ;  and,  unless  prohibited,  would  cither  not  be,  or  not 
be  known  to  be,  evils.  Such,  for  example,  was  the  eating  of  un- 
clean meats ;  the  assumption  of  the  priest's  office  by  those,  who 
were  not  descendants  of  Aaron  ;  and  many  others,  found  in  the 
Jewish  Law. 

Lying  is  a  pre-eminent  evil,  of  the  former  class.  Accordingly, 
it  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  God.  The  proof,  that  it  is  such  an 
evil,  furnished  in  the  discourse  on  the  Viature  and  Importance  of 
Truth  and  Veracity,  (the  first  delivered  on  the  Text)  is,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  complete.  Truth,  and  the  Utterance  of  it,  were  there 
ihown  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  society,  and  the  basis  of  all  vir- 
tue and  happiness.  If  this  be  admitted ;  Lyingis  plainly  a  radi- 
cal evil;  tnreatenine  the  very  existence  of  the  Divme  Glory,  and 
the  whole  interest  of  the  Intelligent  Universe.  In  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  unconditionally  forbidden,  deeply  censured,  and  terribly 
threatened.  Whosoever  loveth,  and  maketh  a  lie,  God  has  said, 
ihall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  heavenly  City ;  buJt  $hall  have  his 
part  in  the  lake,  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone.  Lying, 
then,  is,  in  this  respect,  infinitely  mischievous ;  as  peculiarly  pro- 
yoking  the  anger  of  God,  ancl  being  eminently  the  means  of 
eternal  wo.  ft  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  Scriptures  00 
where  relax  on  this  subject ;  furnish  no  indulgence  to  the  prac- 
tice ;  contain  not  a  single  hint  that  Lying  can  never  be  lawful ;  ' 
and  are  absolutely  silent  concerning  that  want  of  right  to  know 
the  truth,  and  tLat  smallness  of  inconvenience  resulting  firom 
felsehood,  which  will  make  a  fiailsehood,  wilfully  uttered,  cease  to 
be  a  lie. 

The  case  is  often  put,  thai  a  lie  may  save  one^s  own  lift^  or  the 
lives  of  others.  The  objection,  involved  in  this  cage,  is  answered 
in  many  forms  by  the  Scsiptures.  St.  Paul  declares,  that  the  con- 
demnation of  those,  who  only  reported,  that  he  and  his  companions 
laught  the  doctrine  of  doing  evil,  tliat  good  might  come^  was  just. 
What  would  he  have  said  of  those,  who  themselves  taught  this 
doctrine.  But  Lyins,  to.  save  life,  is  doing  evil,  that  good  may 
come.  Let  no  man  tnink  this  a  hard  case.  Christ  has  repeatedly 
told  us,  that  he,  who  will  save  his  life  by  violating  his  duty,  shaU  r 
lose  it}  and  that  he,  who  shall  lose  kit  l\fefor  his  $ake^  that  ia.  by 
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doing  his  duty,  shall  find  it  in  the  heavens.  With  this  declaration 
in  view,  no  man,  it  is  presumed,  will  think  himself  required  to  ut- 
ter a  lie  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  life.  Had  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Martyrs,  thought  proper  to  lie,  they  might  not  only  have  saved 
their  lives,  but  avoidecl,  also,  all  the  horrors,  and  sufierings,  of  ma- 
lignant persecution. 

It  has  been  alleged,  and  supposed  to  afford  some  degree  of 
countenance  to  this  sin,  that  it  was  committed  by  Mraham^  Jsaac^ 
Jacobj  and  some  other  saints  of  ancient  times.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  determine  how  far  the  faults  of  these  good  men  may  have 
been  diminished  by  their  imperfectly  critical  acquaintance  with 
tfie  proper  nature  of  moral  conduct,  I  shall  answer  the  allegation 
by  this  question  only.  Will  your  sin  be  lessened,  or  fiul  of  be- 
ing punisned,  because  the  same  sin  was  committed  by  a  patri- 
arch? 

2.  Lwing  pr0duee$  incomprehensibU  mischief  to  the  Public  con^ 
4ems  0j  Jmttons. 

All  good  government,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  is  founded 
in  confidence ;  and  all  oppressive  government,  in  force,  or  fraud. 
Governments,  constitutionally  free,  resort  invariably  to  fraud, 
whenever  they  wish  to  oppress.  Even  Despotism  itself  is  com- 
pelled, universally,  to  the  same  resort ;  and  is  afraid,  and  unwil- 
ling, to  rely  on  mere  physical  strength  for  the  accomplishment 
of  its  tyrannical  designs.  It  has  recourse,  therefore,  to  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  art,  and  management,  to  ensure  the  sub- 
mission of  its  subjects.  Of  this  management,  deceit  is  not  mere- 
ly the  chief,  but  in  a  sense  the  only,  means.  All  tyrants  lie ;  and 
he  unceasingly.  All  their  subordinate  agents  are  abandoned 
liars.  Were  the  tyrant  himself,  and  the  instruments  of  his  tyran- 
ny, lo  lay  aside  their  deception,  the  tyranny  would  tumble  to  the 
ground. 

If  the  Rulers  of  a  nation,  possessing  liberty,  were  invariably  to 
utter  truth;  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  Government  should 
not  be  well  administered.     Should  such  rulers  form  evil  designs 
against   public  or   private  happiness ;    an  honest  disclosure    of 
their  purposes  would  defeat  them  of  course.     This  every  ruler, 
who  forms  such  designs,  knows  perfectly  well ;    and,  therefore, 
he  artfully  misrepresents,  or  studiously  conceals,  them.     But  no 
design  of  any  extent  can  be  executed  without  a  disclosure  lo  all 
those,  who  are  necessarily  employed  in  the  execution.     Were 
these  men  of  integrity,  they  would  disclose  it,  of  course,  to  the  pub- 
lic.     Such  men,  therefore,  are  never  voluntarily  employed  by 
rulers  to  accomplish  evil  designs.     Men  of  falsehood  are  invaria- 
bly sought  for  such  purposes,  and  invariably  employed  in  accom- 
plishing them. 

The  person,  who  has  not  read  political  history  with  an  eye  to 

*  this  subject,  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  immense  extent  to  which 

falsehood  is  employed  tor  the  purposes  of  oppression,  and  of  the 
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innumerable  forms,  in  4liich  it  has  been  played  off  upon  the  un- 
happy race  of  men  for  their  destruction.  Art  and  trick,  pre- 
tence and  sophistry,  false  declarations  and  false  promises,  have 
ever  been  a  more  lormidable  host  of  enemies  to  public  liberty, 
safety,  and  happiness,  than  the  sword  and  the  musket,  the  dun- 
geon and  the  gibbet.  Falsehood  has  ever  been  the  mine,  by 
which  the  enemies  of  freedom  have  blown  up  her  citadel,  and  bu* 
ried  her  votaries  in  the  ruins.  Falsehood  ruined  the  freedom  of 
Greece  and  Rome;  and  overturned  all  the  Republics  of  Modem 
Eur(^e.  Without  this  terrible  engine,  the  Romish  Hierarchy 
would  never  have  raised  its  head  to  Heaven ;  nor  trodden  down 
in  the  dust  the  suffering  nations  of  men.  Without  this  tremendous 
assistant,  the  French  Republic  would  never  have 'sprung  into 
existence ;  nor  offered  up  half  Europe  as  an  holocaust  to  the 
pow^ers  of  darkness.  Banish  falsehood  from  the  world;  and  you 
will  redeem  it  from  three-fourths  of  its  sins,  and  from  almost  all 
its  sufferings. 

Nations  nave,  in  most  cases,  eagerly  watched  against  the  intru- 
sions of  power,  and  the  establishment  of  internal  force.  So  far 
they  have  acted  wisely.  But^  without  the  aid  of  falsehood,  no 
force,  beside  that  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  ever  destroyed  public 
liberty.  Against  this  enemy  they  ought  to  watch  with  the  eyes  of 
Argus;  a  creeping,  serpentine  enemy;  advancing  silently,  and 
imperceptibly ;  equally  unseen,  and  unsuspected.  If  they  were 
willing  to  become  wise  by  the  miserable  experience  of  those,  who 
have  gone  before  them ;  they  would  know,  that  their  supreme 
danger  lies  here ;  that  every  ruler  who  flatters  them,  that  eveij. 
demagogue,  is  a  liar ;  that  he  deceives  them  for  his  own  advantagei 
not  for  uieirs  ;  for  the  overthrow  of  their  liberty,  not  for  its  estab- 
lishment ;  for  the  ruin  of  their  interests,  not  for  their  peace,  pros- 
perity, or  safety. 

If  a  ruler  hearken  io  liiSj  sajrd  Solomon,  all  his  servants  are 
wicked.  Mlgment,  saitb'che  prophet  Isaiah,  is  turned  amay  hack- 
ward;  and  3ustia$  stttndeih  afar  ^«  What  was  the  source  of 
these  calamities!^ 'Let. die^ prophet  himself  answer.  Truth  tr 
fallen  in  the  streets,  and  therefore  Eiqwty  cannot  enter.  It  is  the 
Glorious  Character  of  Hm,  whose  Dominion  is  as  the  light  of  the 
morning,  of  a  morning  tMhoui  clouds,  and  as  the  clear  shining  of 
the  sun  after  rain  up(m  the  tender  herb  of  the  field,  that  He  shall 
judge  the  people  with  TVttf A.  It  is  a  divine  characteristic  of  the 
Infinite  Ruler,  that  his  paths  are  Mercy  and  TVuth.  Such  must 
be  the  character  of  earthly  Rulers,  if  they  would  be  Ministers  of 
God  for  good;  or  if  their  subjects  are  to  be  either  safe,  or 
Imppy. 

But  we  need  not  appeal  to  a  numerous  train  of  Scriptural  texts 
for  instruction  on  this  subject.  In  the  144th  Psalm  ttiere  is  the 
strongest,  and  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive,  exhibition  of  its 
importance,  which  can  be  found  even  in  the  Scriptural  pages,  and 
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which  ever  will  be  found  in  the  language  df  men.  In  this  portion 
of  the  sacred  canon,  Datid,  contemplating  the  wars,  in  which  he 
had  been,  and  more  probably  those,  in  which  he  was  at  that  very 
time,  engaged ;  remembering  the  usual  care,  and  g|Ood  providence, 
of  God,  exercised  towards  nim  in  his  contests  with  his  enemies  ; 
and  feeling,  that  this  was  amply  sufficient  for  his  safety,  and  suc- 
cess, in  every  case  of  hostility,  waged  bv  open  force ;  breaks  out 
in  a  joyful  song  of  exultation  for  these  blessm^,  as  already  partly 
received,  and  as  partly  secured  to  him  for  the  time  to  come.  BlesS" 
€d  be  Jehovah,  my  strength,  who  teacheth  my  hands  to  war^  and 
my  lingers  to  fight :  My  goodness,  and  my  fortress,  my  high  tower 
and  my  deliverer,  my  shield,  and  he,  in  whom  I  trust ;  who  subdueth 
my  people  under  me. 

After  some  short  reflections  on  the  humble,  and  undeserving, 
character  of  man,  naturally  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  these 
mercies,  he  turns  his  eye  to  the  state  of  his  own  kingdom,  pro- 
bably convulsed  at  that  time  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  ;  a  rebel- 
lion, generated,  and  supported,  by  falsehood ;  he  exclaims,  Bow 
thy  heavens,  O  Jehovah,  andcomt  down^  touch  the  monaUainSj  and 
they  shall  smoke :  cast  forth  lightning,  and  scatter  them :  shoot  oui 
thine  arrows,  and  destroy  them :  send  thine  hand  from  above  :  rid 
me,  and  deliver  me,  out  of  the  great  waters,  from  the  hand  of  strange 
children;  whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity^  (that  is,  lies)  and  their  right 
hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood  To  this  great  man,  the  ordina- 
ry blessings  of  God's  providence  to  him  and  his  people  appear- 
ed a  defence  amply  sufficient,  and  sources  of  victory  sure  and 
abundant,  against  the  violence  of  war,  and  enemies  in  arms.  But, 
when  be  came  to  consider  the  danger,  which  threatened  his  go- 
vernment and  nation  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  deception,  he 
felt,  that  a  new  and  singuls^r  interference  of  God  was  necessary 
for  the  deliverance  of  himself,  and  his  people.  Then  it  became  ne- 
cessary, that  God  should  bow  the  heavens,  and  come  down  ;  that  he 
should  set  the  mountains  on  fire ;  that  he  should  cast  forth  his 
lightnings  to  scatter,  and  shoot  out  his  arrows,  to  destroy  these  chil- 
dren of  falsehood.  Such  in  his  view  was  the  danger  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  from  the  deceptions,  practised  upon  them,  that  no- 
thing less  than  these  wonderful  exertions  of  Divine  Power  would 
insure  their  safety. 

At  the  same  time,  he  informs  us  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  a 
deliverance  from  this  terrible  kind  of  warfare,  from  the  spirit 
which  generated  it,  and  from  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  car- 
ried on,  was  indispensable  to  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
both  moral  and  secular.  Rid  me,  he  exclaims  agam,  and  deliver 
me  from  the  hand  of  strange  children,  whose  mouth  speaketh  lies, 
and  whose  right  hand  is  a  right  hand  of  falsehood :  that  our  sons 
fnay  be  cls  plants,  grown  up  in  their  youth  ;  that  our  daughters  may 
he  as  corner-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace  ;  that 
our  gamers  may  be  full,  affording  alt  manner  of  store  ;  that  our 
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sheep  may  bring  forth  m&ueands  and  Um  thouiands  m  cur  MtrttU  § 
that  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour  ;  that  there  be  no  breaking  m^ 
nor  going  out ;  that  there  be  no  complaining  m  our  streets*  Happjff 
he  subjoins,  is  that  people^  that  is  m  such  a  case  ;  yea,  happy  is  thai 
peophy  whose  Chd  %s  Jehovah. 

These  are  blessings,  which  cannot  be  found  in  a  nation,  among 
whom  felsehood  prevails.  There,  men  will  not  labour  to  produce 
them :  there,  God  will  not  give  them.  They  are  blessings  which 
Truth  leacis  in  her  train ;  blessings,  which  6od  showers  upon  % 
people,  who  love  truth.  But  at  the  approach  of  falsehood  thej 
shrink,  lan^ish,  and  expire. 

AH  this.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  was  written  by  David;  one  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  men,  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen.  He 
knew  by  experience  every  danger  from  war ;  from  open  enemies, 
embodied  in  powerful  armies.  By  the  same  experience  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted,  also,  with  the  evils,  which  spring  from  false- 
nood.  The  evils  of  the  latter  class  he  perceivea,  by  actual  trial| 
to  be  immensely  greater  than  those  of  the  former.  In  these  ob- 
servations he  has  barely  told  us  what  passed  under  his  own  eye, 
and  constituted  his  own  caseJ*  Nay  more,  he  has  told  all  this  di- 
recdy  to  his  Maker ;  and  in  a  Psalm,  addressed  directly  to  hkUi 
has  poured  forth  the  praises,  which  he  esteemed  due,  and  prayed 
for  tne  assistance,  which  he  deemed  necessary.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  sincerity  of  the  suppliant  cannot  be  questioned. 

But  it  is  further  to  be  remembered,  that  this  Psalm  was  dictated 
by  the  inspiration  of  God.  It  is  all,  therefore,  exacdyjust,  and 
true.  Nothing  is  diminished :  nothing  is  exaggerated.  Iraadiood 
is  just  so  much  more  dangerous,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
mankind,  than  war ;  its  evils  are  just  so  much  more  terriBIe ;  and 
peculiar  interpositions  of  God,  to  deliver  mankind  from  their  effi- 
cacy, are  in  this  very  manner  indispensable.  Truth,  also,  is  accom- 
panied, and  followed  by  all  these  olessings;  blessings  which,  fairlj 
understood,  involve  the  whole  prosperity  of  a  people.  At  the  same 
time,  falsehood  either  prevents,  or  destroy,  tnem  all :  or,  in  other 
words,  ruins  the  nadon  in  which  it  prevails. 

3.  Falsehood  is  equally  pernicious  to  the  Private  interests  ofmas^ 
kind. 

A  great  proportion  of  all  their  miscarriages  in  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  suffered  by  mankind  fi-om  Intentional  Jmsinforma* 
tion  only.  A  man  is  falsely  informed  of  the  state  of  the  markelj^ 
and  conveys  his  property  to  a  ruinous  sale.  He  wishes  to  employ, 
an  asent,  to  manaee  his  business ;  to  instruct  his  children  ;  or  to 

f>lead  his  cause.  He  wishes  to  employ  a  physician,  to  attend  his 
9xm\j  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  a  clcrgjrman  to  preach  for  himself, 
and  his  neighbours.  The  character  oi  each  of  these  men  is  repre- 
sented to  him  falsely.  Of  consequence,  his  business  is  misman- 
aged ;  his  children  are  half-taught ;  his  cause  is  lost  by  ignorance, 
or  treachery ;  his  family  are  hastened  to  the  grave  by  an  empiric  ; 
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and  himself,  and  his  nei^bours,  by  false  ezSibitions  of  the  Gospel, 
are  led  to  perdition.  The  beg^  cheats  him  by  a  false  tale  of 
wo.  The  raise  friend  Ijfttrays  his  mterests,  and  his  secrets.  A  false 
witness  swears  away  his  rights:  and  a  false  judge  perverts  the  law  to 
his  ruin.  A  flatterer  deceives  him  into  fatal  apprenensions  concern- 
ing  his  own  excellencies.  A  censurer  breaks  his  spirits  by  unfound- 
edf  and  malignant,  representations  of  his  defects  :  and  a  sophist 
cheats  him  out  of  truth,  virtue,  and  heaven.  The  frauds  practised, 
•n  our  fellow-men,  which  were  either  recited,  or  alluded  to,  in  a 
preceding  discourse  on  that  subject,  are  all  perpetrated  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  falsehood.  This  Harpy  seizes  on  every  human  en- 
joyment, and  on  every  human  interest  *,  destroys  whatever  is  in 
her  power ;  and  pollutes,  and  distresses,  wherever  she  is  unable 
to  destroy. 

4.  Equally  ptmicUms  is  Falsehood  to  the  Personal  interests  of  the 
Liar  himself 

The  importance  of  this  truth  will  appear  in  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

In  the  First  Place.    Lj/ing  is  alwat/s  follomed  by  Reproaches  of 
Conscience.  ■* 

Mankind  with  a  single  voice  have  pronounced  Lying  to  be  a 
gross  and  enormous  sin.  This  is  the  dictate  of  every  other  reli- 
gion, and  every  other  law,  as  well  as  of  the  law  and  the  religion 
of  God.  To  this  universal  testimony,  the  conscience  of  every 
individual  unites  its  own  solenm  accord ;  and  whenever  a  lie  is  ut- 
tered, proclaims  the  guilt  of  the  criminal  with  an  aflfecting  and  aw- 
ful voice.  At  the  sound  of  this  remonstrance,  the  soul  trembles, 
and  shrinks  ;  and  before  the  bar  of  this  severe  judge,  is  compelled 
to  plead  guilty,  without  a  hope  of  escape. 

Nor  is  it  compelled  only  to  acknowledge  its  guilt,  but  also 
clearly  to  see,  and  deeply  to  feel,  its  peculiar  debasement.  A  liar 
is  obliged  irresistibly  to  feel  that  he  is  sunk  below  the  level  of 
men.  His  mind  is  a  house  of  pollution  ;  a  haunt  of  every  des- 
picable purpose,  and  every  degrading  thought.  Thus  his  char- 
acter, as  seen  by  himself,  lies  upon  him  like  a  heavy  burden,  too 
grievous  to  be  borne  ;  a  load,  wnich  he  can  neither  carry,  nor  lay 
aown. 

In  the  mean  time,  Conscience,  faithful  to  her  oflScc,  holds  up 
to  his  view  in  terrible  forebodings  the  anger  of  God  against  ly- 
intt  lips;  and  presents  to  him  alarming  anticipations  of  the  dread- 
ful account,  which  he  will  be  obliged  to  give  at  the  future  Judg- 
ment. Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fact,  unless,  through  the  want  of  a  re- 
ligious education,  he  is  destitute  of  moral  principle  ;  or  by  a  repe- 
tition of  crimes,  his  Conscience  has  become  seared,  as  with  an  hot 
iron. 

Secondly.     7%e  Lnar  is  continually  tormented  by  the  fear  of  de- 
tection» 


*  i 
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A  liar  is  never  safe.  It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  manldnd  to  ex- 
pose this  crime ;  and  it  is  so  often  actuall]^  exposed ;  that  the  danger 
is  always  great,  and  always  felt  by  the  crimiilitl.  Should  a  detection 
take  place;  the  consequences,  he  Knows,  must  be  distressing.  The 
shame,  the  hatred,  the  contempt,  and  the  punishment,  whicn  in  this 
case  will  arrest  him,  he  knows  not  how  to  meet  with  a  steady  eye. 
His  terrified  mind  is,  therefore,  in  a  perpetual  alarm ;  and  sees 
these  evils  always  at  the  door.  The  path  of  life,  therefore,  is  to 
him  a  hedge  of  thorns. 

Thirdly.  Shovdd  he  he  detected^  as  he  invariably  will  be,  he  is 
compelleato  suffer  many  excruciating  evils* 

rarticularly,  he  is  necessitated  to  invent  many  fiailsehoods,  to 
gain  the  object,  or  prevent  the  evils,  of  one. 

Truth  is  always  plain  and  consistent ;  the  highway,  in  which 
the  imxu'faring  man^  though  a  fool^  need  not  err.  Falsehood  is  a 
by-path  ;  crooked,  perplexed,  and  blind  ;  in  which  every  travel* 
ler  IS  soon  bewildered  and  lost.  No  liar  can  possibly  foresee  either 
the  nature,  or  the  number,  of  the  diflSculties,  into  which  he  will 

i)lunge  himself  by  a  single  li^«  These  difficulties  he  will  often 
eel  himself  compelled  to  obviate,  by  such  means  as  are  in  his 
power.  Usually,  no  other  means  will  offer  themselves  to  him  for 
this  purpose  beside  a  successfon  of  lies.  Thus,  one  falsehood,  in 
a  sense,  necessarily  draws  after  it  another,  and  another.  Nor  is 
any  mind,  which  begins  this  course,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
know  where  it  will  end. 

Those,  whom  he  has  deceived,  also,  will  often  resent,  fl|d  often 
severely  revenge,  the  abuse.  In  one  manner,  and  another,  he  is 
not  unfrequently  punished  with  severity.  Always  he  is  disgraced, 
reproached,  stung  with  contempt,  and  insulted  with  derision.  De* 
cent  men  shun  his  company.  Parents  warn  their  children  to  be- 
ware of  him.  The  finger  of  scorn  points  him  out,  the  hiss  of  in- 
fiaimy  follows  him  in  the  street.  Even  villains,  of  most  other  sorts, 
feel  themselves  superior  to  him. 

His  reputation,  of  course,  is  lost.  Those,  whom  he  has  de- 
ceived, will  take  sure  and  exemplary  vengeance  in  publishing  the 
deception  to  the  world.  His  rivals  will  trumpet  it,  to  rise  above 
him :  his  kindred  villains,  to  turn  the  eyes  or  mankind  flx>m  their 
own  guilt.  Should  they  even  be  silent,  he  will  disclose  it  hiinselL 
The  safety,  and  success,  which  he  has  found  in  uttering  one  false* 
hood,  will  embolden  him  to  utter  another,  and  another,  until  he  it 
detected.  When  this  is  done,  he  sinks  speedily  into  absolute  con- 
tempt. The  proverb,  "  once  a  liar  and  always  a  liar,'*^  will  meet 
him,  as  a  label,  from  every  mouth  in  the  street. 

In  this  character,  all  persons  will  feel  themselves  to  be  his  su* 
periors ;  and  will  take  effectual  care  to  announce  this  superiority. 
The  tongues  of  multitudes  will  proclaim  it  in  the  most  stinging 
terms.  The  eyes  of  more  will  look  down  upon  him  with  haughti* 
ness  and  scorn :  while  the  conduct  of  all.  wiU  attest  his  dMorada- 
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tion  with  a  visible  mixture  of  pity  and  abhorrence.  Of  coursei 
he  will  be  obliged  to  feel,  as  well  as  to  appear,  only  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  mean,  debased  wretch ;  inferior  to  his  kind ;  and  to  act 
an  under,  servile  part  in  every  scene  of  life.  He  can  maintain 
no  cause ;  assert  no  fact ;  make  no  promise ;  face  no  man  ;  and 
meet  no  eye  :  but  is  forced  to  falter,  and  fall,  even  before  those, 
with  whom  he  would  once  have  disdained  to  acknowledge  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

As  he  loses  all  confidence;  he  loses,  with  it,  every  opportunity 
of  acquiring  useful  and  reputable  employment.  None  will  trust 
him  with  their  property ;  none  will  commit  to  him  their  business ; 
because  all  will  expect  to  be  rewarded  by  him  with  baseness  and 
treachery. 

But  all  men  are  dependent  on  their  fellow-men.  Peculiarly  is 
this  true  of  those,  who  are  young.  Every  youth  is  necessitated  to 
lean  in  no  small  degree,  on  those,  who  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  great  business  of  mankind.  Veracity,  to  them,  is  the  door 
|.'to  confidence  ;  confidence,  to  useful  employment ;  and  useful  em- 
ployment, to  property,  reputation,  influence,  and  a  prosperous  and 
useful  life.  This  door  the  liar  has  voluntarily  shut  against  him- 
self; and  can  be  admitted  neither  to  the  good  offices,  nor  even  to 
the  company,  of  those,  on  whom  he  chiefly  depends,  under  Go^ 
for  every  worldly  blessing. 

Thus  he  involves  himself  in  innumerable  distresses ;  and  ex- 
poses himself  to  innumerable  temptations.  He  is  poor,  almost  of 
course.  Honest  poverty  is  always,  and  most  deservedly,  respect- 
able. But  poverty,  which  grows  out  of  vice,  ensures  contempt 
and  abhorrence ;  and  is  encircled  by  numberless  temptations, 
which  honest  poverty  never  knew.  1  have  already  observed,  that 
the  liar  is  almost  irresistibly  prompted  to  a  succession  of  false- 
hoods, in  order  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  first.  To  these  he  is 
strongly  solicited  to  add  perjury  ;  to  corrupt  others,  that  he  may 
countenance  himself;  to  cheat,  that  he  may  acquire  what  he  can- 
not gain  by  lying ;  and  to  steal,  that  he  may  possess  himself  of 
what  he  cannot  jjain  by  cheating. 

All  these  scandalous  vices  are  soon  fixed  into  habits  :  and  these 
habits,  every  day,  acquire  new  accessions  of  strength.  His  de- 
clension, therefore,  is  rapid  and  dreadful.  From  the  company, 
conversation,  and  example,  of  good  men,  indulged  more  or  less  to 
most  sinners,  he  is  excluded  of  course.  Virtue  may  pity,  but  can- 
not consort  with  him.  His  touch  is  contagious ;  andf  his  very 
breath  carries  infection  with  it,  wherever  he  goes.  By  this  exclu- 
sion, he  loses  a  blessing  of  more  value,  than  all  the  good,  which 
falsehood  ever  sought,  or  found. 

In  this  manner  he  goes  on,  hardening  his  heart,  and  polluting 
his  life.  His  conscience  becomes  reared ;  and  sooner  than  he 
could  have  originally  mistrustedi  he  is  giveh  over  to  a  reprobate 
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mind.    In  the  end,  he  dies  a  bitter  death ;  and  closes  a  shamefuli 
wretched  life,  with  a  miserable  eternity. 

The  Preventives  of  this  deplorable  vice  maybe  advantageously 
considered  as  they  respect  children  under  the  education  of  their  pa^ 
rentsy  and  persons  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

The  foundation  of  all  moral  good  is  best  laid  in  childhood. 
This  season,  therefore,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  supreme  import- 
ance, and  husbanded  for  this  great  purpose  with  supreme  solici- 
tude. I  shall  address  my  observations  on  this  subject  directly  to, 
Parents.  To  accomplish  this  invaluable  end,  so  indispensable' to 
the  present  and  eternal  welfare  of  your  children,  Teach  them^ 

1 .  Always  to  speak  truths  by  precept  and  example. 

Inculcate  on  them,  from  the  moment  in  whicn  they  are  able  to 
speak  at  all,  and  inculcate  daily,  the  immense  importance  of  speak- 
ing truth.   Truth  is  so  much  more  easilv,  and  so  much  more  natural- 
ly, spoken  than  falsehood,  that  children  usually  speak  truth  of 
course.     Facts  always  present  it ;  the  mind  always  perceives  it;  >^ 
the  tongue  always  utters  it ;  without  effort  or  contrivance.     F*lsc^*^i^^ 
hood,  on  the  contrary,  must  ever  be  invented,  and  continually  la>^K:^ 
boured  into  existence.     Before  this  labour  has  commenced,  truth  -^    '4^ 
must  be  effectually  impressed  on  the  conscience,  and  instamped 
on  the  heart. 

Teach  them,  that  Veracity  is  inestimably  useful ;  that  it  will 
make  them  loved,  trusted,  honoured,  and  befriended ;  and  will  save 
them  from  shame,  neglect,  reproach,  and  poverty,  from  extreme 
humiliation,  and  the  terrors  of  a  condemning  conscience*^  Teach 
them,  that  Lying  will  prevent  all  these  blessings,  and  entail  upon 
them  all  these  sufferings ;  that  it  will  wither  their  reputation,  their 
comforts,  and  their  hopes  ;  that,  deformed  with  this  sin,  they  will 
be  pitied  by  every  good,  and  insulted  by  every  bad,  man ;  that 
their  enemies  will  ti*ead  them  under  foot,  while  their  friends  can- 
not protect  them;  and  that  their  character,  when  once  habitually 
blackened  by  falsehood,  can  never  be  made  white  again. 

Teach  them,  that  every  eouivocal,  every  prevaricating,  every 
evasive,  expression,  every  thing  wUch  partakes  of  duplicity,  is 
radically  a  lie ;  and  that,  if  they  indulge  themselves  in  these  hum- 
bler efforts  of  falsehood,  they  will  soon  sink  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dations of  villany. 

Teach  them,  that  the  Eternal  God,  the  God  of  Truth,  to  whom 
lying  lips  are  an  abonUnationj  hears,  marks,  and  records,  every 
thing,  which  they  speak ;  and  that  this  record  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  their  final  sentence  at  the  Great  Day. 

Discourage  in  them,  at  all  times,  a  propensity  to  idle  talk ;  to 
story-telling ;  particularly  to  the  telling  ot  marvellous  stories ;  the 
recital  of  private  history ;  the  news  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  giving  of  characters.  Lead  them  carefully,  whenever  they 
converse  concerning  others,  to  such  conversation,  and  such  only, 
as  is  prudent,  and  kind :  and  accustom  them  to  ieel|  that,  when 
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they  cannot  speak  of  others  in  this  manner,  it  is  usually  both  their 
duty,  and  their  interest,  not  to  speak  at  all.  Teach  them  faith- 
fully to  keep,  and  never  to  betray,  the  secrets  entrusted  to  them , 
and  efiectually  repress  in  them  a  disposition  to  pry  into  the  per^ 
sonal  and  domestic  concerns  of  others. 

What  you  thus  communicate  by  your  instruction,  endeavour  to 
complete  by  your  example.  Show,  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
solemn,  and  the  most  intense,  regard  to  truth.  Speak  truth  to 
them  exactly,  on  every  occasion,  whether  in  earnest,  or  in  jest. 
Promise  them  nothing,  which  you  do  not  faithfully  resolve  to  fulfil. 
Fulfil  faithfully  all  that  you  promise,  however  cliflScuIt,  or  incon- 
venient, may  be  the  fulfilment.  If  at  any  time,  and  by  any  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  led  to  suppose,  that  you  have  failed  to  per- 
foim  your  promise  exacdy ;  or  if  the  performance  has  at  any  Ume, 
subsequent  to  the  promise,  become  unlawful,  or  impossible ;  care- 
fidly  remove  every  suspicion,  which  they  may  entertain  concerning 
vour  veracity,  by  a  diligent  explanation  of  every  doubtful,  or  un- 
known circumstance  ;  and  show  them,  that  your  conduct  has  been 
strictly  conformed  to  the  rigid  dictates  of  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  oblige  them  to  fulfil  all  their  own  promises, 
however  self-denying  the  fulfilment  may  be  to  them,  and  however 
expensive,  or  troublesome,  to  you.  This  discipline  will,  ere  long, 
teach  them  not  to  promise  rashly,  and  to  regard  every  promise, 
which  they  make,  as  sacred  and  unalterable. 

Universally,  make  the  establishment  of  an  unwarping  veracity 
in  Aeir  minds,  a  prime,  and  ever-present,  object  of  your  parental 
labours  ;  and,  until  this  object  is  accomplisncd,  devote  to  it  the 
energy  of  your  minds,  and  the  efforts  of  your  lives. 

2.  Prevent  them  from  keeping  Compantf  with  deceitful  persons*  ^ 
Forbid  them  absolutely  to  consort  with  those,  who  are  known  to 

be  of  this  character.  Kesirain  them  from  every  place,  frequented 
by  such  persons  5  from  taverns ;  from  public  corners  ;  from  horse- 
races ;  and,  universally,  from  every  lounging  idle  resort.  The 
plaeuc  is  usually  taken  by  infection.  He,  therefore,  who  is  on 
nealthy  ground,  will  be  safe.  Suffer  your  children,  then,  on  no 
occasion  to  become  the  companions  of  loose,  immoral  persons.  Of 
them  your  children  will  learn  to  lie,  of  course ;  and  that^  however 
faithful  may  be  your  instructions,  and  however  unspotted  your  ex- 
ample. Remember,  yourselves,  and  teach  them,  that  the  compan- 
ion of  fools  shall  be  destroyed, 

3.  If  your  children  are  at  any  time  guilty  of  deceit ;  endeavour  by 
the  best  means  in  your  power  to  prevent  every  future  transgression  of 
the  same  nature. 

Rehearse  to  them,  solemnly  and  kindly,  all  the  interesting  con- 
siderations, which  I  have  mentioned,  and  every  other  useful  thought, 
which  your  own  minds  may  suggest.  Present  to  them,  particular- 
ly, clear,  affecting  views  of  their  guilt,  and  their  danger ;  and 
/orcibly  exhibit  to  them  the  ruinous  efficacy  of  falsehood  on  every 
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interest  of  time,  and  eternity.  If  the  transgression  demands  a 
punishment ;  never  administer  it  in  a  passion.  Delay  the  admin- 
istration, not  only  until  you  are  free  from  every  resentful  emotion, 
but  until  you  are  secure  of  preserving  your  equanimity  in  spite  of 
any  incidental  provocation,  and  are  siDsolutely  collected,  and  self- 
controlled.  In  this  state  of  mind,  accompany  the  discipline  wit]i 
solemn  instructions,  calm  reproofs,  and  anectionate  testimonies  of 
the  mingled  pain  and  pity,  with  which  you  regard  the  guilty  trans- 
action 

If  one  punishment,  if,  for  example,  correction,  fails  of  producing 
a  reformation ;  vary  jfour  inflictions,  successively,  through  the 
several  modes  of  discipline,  until  you  have  gained  the  object. 
Shame,  or  confinement,  will  often  accomplish  what  correction  can- 
not. If  these  prove  ineffectual ;  the  denial  of  favourite  indulgences, 
and  the  deprivation  of  customary  privileges,  will  often  produce 
reformation.  A  strine  may  almost  always  be  struck,  which  wil| 
accord  with  the  state  of  the  heart ;  an  effort  made,  which  will  ensu^ 
a  victory. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  your  child  is  charged  with  some  other  feult^ 
and  frankly  tells  the  truth  concerning  it ;  remit  either  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  the  punishment,  due  to  his  crime,  discretionarily ;  as  a 
proof  of  the  hign  value  which  you  pldce  upon  his  veracity. 

4.  Commend  them  to  the  constant  care  and  blessing  ofGod^ 

Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  in  vain*  As 
God  alone  can  preserve  them ;  so,  if  you  ask  Him  in  earnest,  you 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  He  tot//. 

I  shall  now  address  tne  subject  to  all  such  persons  as  have  ar- 
rived at  that  period  of  life,  in  which  they  are  capable  of  taking 
some  useful  care  of  themselves.  To  such  persons  the  followiAg 
directions  may  be  means  of  guarding  against  this  fetal  evil. 

1.  Watch  faithfuHy  over  your  speech* 

Consider^  be/ore  you  speak^  tohether  what  you  are  about  to  say  is 
true^  right  J  kind,  and  useful ;  or  false,  unkind,  and  mischievous  ^ 
and  determine  to  utter  nothing,  until  you  are  satisfied.  Steadilu 
resist  anrcpensity  to  talk  much;  remembering,  that  in  a  multitu^p 
of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin :  and  never  speak  at  all,  unless  some 
good  purpose  be  answered ;  unless  some  useful  information  be  giv- 
en ;  some  innocent  pleasure  communicated ;  or  some  other  lawful 
end  accomplished. 

Resist  a  disposition  to  give  characters;  to  recite  family-news  ;  t^ 
expose  private  failings  ;  and  to  ridicule  personal  imperfections* 
Ask  yourselves  whether  you  would  be  willine,  that  your  owq 
failings  should  be  published,  repeated,  and  ridiculed.  Rememberi 
that  others,  thus  attacked,  will  feel  as  you  Would  feel ;  and  that| 
as  you  would  resent  such  a  base  intrusion  upon  your  peace,  so 
they,  when  in  the  same  manner  wounded  by  you,  will  become 
your  enemies ;  and  will  sooner  or  later  find  an  opportunity  of 
making  you  feel  their  resentment.    Remember  (urtherj  di^t  ^ven 
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those,  who  hear,  and  applaud,  what  you  say,  may  yet,  and  often 
do,  despise  you  for  saying  it ;  that  they  will  ever  afterwards  rezard 
you  witn  suspicion,  shun  you  as  dangerous  to  their  safety,  and  char- 
acterize  you  as  nuisances  to  society.  In  this  manner,  before  you 
are  aware,  your  characters  will  become  odious,  and  your  reputation 
be  lost. 

When  you  rentat  any  thing,  strive  to  repeat  it  exactly.  Neither 
enhance,  nor  lessen.  Colour  nothing  oeyond  the  strict  truth. 
Recite  that,  and  that  only,  which  you  believe  *,  and  express  no 
more  confidence  in  what  you  recite,  than  you  really  feel.  Re- 
cite, also,  so  much  of  the  circumstances,  drift,  and  tendency,  of 
the  transaction,  which  is  your  subject,  as  fairly  to  explain  its  true 
nature,  and  the  real  character,  and  conduct  of  those  who  were 
concerned. 

Refrain  from  speaking  when  you  are  in  a  passion.  All  passionate 
words  are  dangerous  and  sinful.  The  wisest,  and  most  guarded, 
persons,  when  provoked,  utter,  at  times,  things  which  they  remt 
ever  afterwards.  Moses,  the  meekest  of  all  men,  when  provoled 
at  Meribah,  spoke  unadvisedly  toith  his  lips ;  and  was  forbidden  to 
enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Guard,  especially,  against  making  promises  in  a  passUm.  Such 
promises  will  often  involve  you  in  serious  difficulties  ;  and  prove 
snares  and  traps  to  your  feet.  You  will  feel  a  strong  reluctance  to 
fiilfil,  and  powerful  temptations  to  break,  them :  temptations,  which 
fipequenily  overcome  vigorous  resolutions,  subvert  established  rep- 
utation, and  lead  their  miserable  victims  fatally  astray. 

Many  persons,  and  youths  more  than  almost  any  others,  are 
prone  to  make  rash  and  inconsiderate  promises.  Few  propensi- 
ties are  more  unhappy  than  this ;  or  conduct  men  to  more  bitter 
consequences.  Universally  resolve  to  make  no  promise,  when  it 
can  fairly  be  avoided.  When  it  cannot,  guard  it  with  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  render  it  certainly  safe.  Consider,  particularly, 
whether  you  possess  the  means  of  a  faithful  performance :  if  not, 
make  no  promises.  In  this  manner  you  will  escape  the  most  dan- 
gerous temptations  to  falsehood,  and  the  most  alarming  exposures 
to  shame  and  ruin. 

2.  Fix  in  your  minds  the  most  solemn  resolutions  to  speak  Truth 
only. 

Call  to  mind,  daily,  the  immense  advantages  of  Truth,  and  the 
immense  evils  of  Falsehood.  These  advantages  resolve  to  ac- 
quire :  these  evils  determine  not  to  suffer.  Both,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  have  been  set  before  you.  Ponder  them  deeply,  and  daily, 
as  their  importance  deserves.  Determine  that  no  person  shall  ever 
have  it  in  his  power  to  charge  you  with  falsehood.  Determine  nev- 
er to  say  any  thing,  which  shall  enable  your  enemies  to  triumph, 
or  force  your  friends  to  blush  ;  to  say  nothing,  which  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  have  recorded  of  you ;  nothing,  which  shall  forbid 
you  to  look  an  honest  man  in  the  face;  nothing,  which  in  thepres- 
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ence  of  such  a  man  shall  force  your  eyes,  when  they  meet  his,  to 
labour,  linger,  and  fall. 

Resolve  firmly  never  to  fiaiter  any  man*  Speak  that,  which  is 
eood,  of  others,  when  you  can ;  and  when  you  cannot,  speak,  at 
&ast  in  ordinary  cases,  nothing.  Remember,  that  a  fiatierin^ 
mouth  worketh  ruin  for  him  who  flatters,  as  well  as  for  him  who  is 
flattered.  Be  able,  therefore,  with  Elihu  nobly  to  say.  Let  me  nof, 
I  pray  you,  accept  any  man*  s  person;  neither  let  nik  give  Mattering 
titles  unto  man.  For  I  know  not  to  give  flattering  titles :  in  so 
doing  my  Maker  would  soon  take  me  away.  To  strengthen  your 
resolutions,  remember  alway,  that,  when  you  are  once  embarked 
in  deceit,  you  are  wholly  afloat ;  will  be  driven  you  know  not 
whither  without  either  compass  or  pilot ;  and  will  be  environed  by 
rocks  and  shoals,  threatening  you  unceasingly  with  irremediable 
destruction. 

3.  fVequent  the  Company  of  Wise  and  Good  men  only. 

In  this  society  you  will  find  temptations,  not  spread  before  you^ 
but  taken  away  ;  examples,  which  will  not  corrupt,  but  streng|thea 
you  in  virtue.  Here  you  will  always  find  honour,  peace,  and  profit, 
mstead  of  shame,  anxiety,  and  rum.  If  you  will  seek  this  society, 
and  this  only ;  you  will  be  welcomed  to  their  esteem,  and  good 
offices ;  and  will  gain  fi-om  their  precepts  and  example,  wisdom, 
truth,  noble  sentiments,  and  the  most  excellent  conduct.  These 
they  will  enforce  by  ten  thousand  motives,  unthought  of  by  licen- 
tious men,  instinctively  rising  up  to  view,  presented  in  strong 
lights,  and  exhibited  with  powerful  persuasion.  The  excellency, 
usefulness,  and  glory,  of  virtue  they  will  unfold  to  you  in  many 
ways,  of  which  loose  men  never  entertain  a  thought,  and  of  whicn 
you  yourselves  have  probably  not  formed  a  conception.  Thit 
divine  object,  also,  they  will  commend  to  your  adoption  by  the 
charms  oi  an  amiable,  honourable,  and  delightful  Example.  Their 
sentiments  you  will  imbibe,  even  before  you  are  aware.  Their 
exalted  spint  you  will  catch.  Their  dignified  life  you  will  make 
your.  own. 

Here,  you  will  soon  learn  to  wonder,  to  be  astonished,  that 
yourselves,  that  any  being  who  possesses  a  rational  mind,  could 
ever  freouent,  or  ever  think  for  a  moment  of  frequenting,  the 
haunts  oi  licentious  men ;  the  scenes  of  profaneness,  gaming, 
fraud,  and  falsehood ;  where  darkness  spreads  her  funeral  pall; 
where  oaths  and  obscenity,  lies  and  blasphemies,  furnish  a  dread- 
ful prelude  to  a  more  enormous  perpetration  of  the  same  foul  sins 
m  tne  world  of  perdition.  To  exchange  the  society  which  I  have 
recommended  for  these  haunts,  would,  in  your  own  view,  be  to 
quit  the  splendours  of  a  palace  for  the  loathsome  horrors  of  a  jail ; 
to  wander  from  the  sweets  of  Elden  into  the  gloom,  the  chains,  and 
the  madness,  of  a  dungeon. 

.  4.  To  strengthen  yourselves  in  all  the  conduct,  which  I  have  r€- 
commended,  labour  to  fix  in  your  minds  a  strong,  solemn,  and  Ao- 
hituni^  sense  of  the  amazing  importance  of  speaking  truth  alway. 
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Tmdi  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  and  of  all  permanent  hap* 
piness.  Establish  this  great  doctrine  in  your  minds  so,  that  it 
shall  never  be  forgotten ;  so,  that  it  shall  be  a  part  of  your  whole 
train  of  thinking,  and  inwoven,  as  an  habitual,  commanding  prin- 
ciple, in  all  your  conduct.  Bring  it  home  to  your  hearts ;  an<f 
spurn  at  the  thought  of  regarding  it  even  with  a  momentary  indif- 
ference. 

Remember,  that  Confidence  is  the  foundation  of  all  good ;  that 
unless  you  can  confide  in  others,  you  cannot  live  a  single  day  with 
comfort,  or  even  with  safety ;  that  you  can  confide  no  ferther  than 
others  speak  truth,  and  fulfil  promises ;  and  that  universal  distrust 
would,  to  yourselves  and  others,  be  universal  misery ;  would  un- 
hinge evcrv  expectation,  and  every  hope ;  would  annihilate  all  the 
business  of  intelligent  beings ;  would  set  them  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  with  God ;  and  would  make  the  Universe  a  soli- 
tude  and  a  desert* 

Remember,  that  every  human  concern  is  decided  by  testimony ; 
that  he,  who  weakens  it,  is  an  enemy  to  mankind,  and  makes 
havoc  of  human  happiness.  Realize,  that,  if  by  influence,  or 
example,  you  destrov,  or  diminish,  the  confidence  of  men  ;  if  you 
lessen  the  sense  of  the  obligations  to  veracity ;  you  will  become 
pests  of  the  Universe,  and  toes  of  every  intelligent  being,  which  it 
contains. 

Call  to  mind,  that  by  falsehood  you  will  debase  yourselves  be- 
yond measure  ;  cut  off  all  your  hopes  of  becoming  virtuous ;  arm 
your  consciences  against  your  peace  ;  and  make  yourselves  ob- 
jects of  contempt,  indignation,  and  abhorrence. 

Recollect  daily,  that  the  first  step,  which  you  lake  in  falsehood, 
is  the  commencement  of  this  boundless  evil ;  that  the  way  to  be- 
come an  abandoned  liar  is  to  conceal  truth ;  to  equivocate ;  to 
evade ;  to  utter  sportive  falsehood ;  to  rehearse  marvellous  sto- 
ries ;  to  recite  the  tales  of  private  history ;  and  to  colour  what 
you  recite  with  hues,  and  stains,  mixed  by  yourselves.  In  all  these 
things  you  may  feel  at  your  ease ;  may  profess  yourselves  to  be, 
and  may  often  actually  be,  in  sport.  So  is  the  madman^  who  scat- 
Ur 8  firebrands^  arrows^  and  death* 

Remember^  last  of  all,  that  the  time,  in  which  your  lot  is  cast,  is 
pre-eminentli/  a  time,  in  which  the  sense  of  truth  is  weakened,  and 
the  consciousness  of  moral  obligation  to  a  wonderful  degree  forgot' 
ten.  In  this  day,  falsehood  has  come  forth  to  the  public  eye  with 
her  brazen  front  unveiled ;  her  cheek  without  even  a  tinge ;  and 
her  snaky  tongue  newly  dipt  in  poison.  Her  professed  enemies 
are  changed  into  friends ;  her  friends  into  worshippers.  The  whole 
world  wonders  after  her.  Afraid,  no  longer,  of  the  conlempt  of 
society,  or  the  brand  of  public  justice,  she  enters  familiarly  into 
the  study  of  the  philosopher,  the  hall  of  deliberation,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  power;  and  dictates  instructions,  laws,  edicts,  and  mani- 
festoes, to  nations.    In  her  train,  parties,  princes,  and  nations,  are 
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proud  to  be  enrolled.  How  imiiiense,  then,  how  unceasing,  how 
universal,  is  the  danger  to  you.  Awake  to  that  danger,  and  feel, 
that  you  are  struggling  for  your  all. 

Move  all  things^  commit  yourselves  to  God  in  prayer.  Ask  him ; 
and  he  will  make  you  watchful,  wise,  and  steadfast  in  your  duty. 
Ask  him ;  and  he  will  teach  you  to  love,  and  enable  you  to  speak, 
truth  only ;  until  you  arrive  at  that  glorious  worid,  where  truth 
only  is  spoken  by  its  happy  inhabitants,  and  wBSre  all  its  bless- 
ings are  realized  with  increasing  deUght^  throughout  ages  which 
know  no  end« 


t 
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SERMON  CXXVni. 

NINTH    COVMANDMKNT. ^SLANDKR. 


Exodus  ix.  16. — Thou  shaU  not  buvfalte  witnett  agmmt  t^  mej^hour* 

In  the  last  discourse,  but  one,  I  proposed  to  consider  fhlst' 
hood  under  the  two  Heads  of 


sfa 


ing;  and, 
aer* 


Slaiu 

The  former  of  these  I  have  discussed  at  leneth.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter ;  and  shall  arrange  mf 
Observations  under  the  following  heads. 

I.  The  Miture  of  Slander  ; 

II.  The  Modes  in  which  it  is  practised  ; 

III.  The  Evils  of  it 'y  and, 

IV.  Dissuasives  from  it. 

h  Slander  may  be  thus  defined.  It  is  that  Conduct^  which  inju- 
riously lessens,  or  destroys,  another'^s  Reputation. 

In  most  cases,  Words  are  made  the  vehicle  of  Slander.  It  may, 
however,  be  accomplished  without  words.  When  we  are  reason- 
ably expected  to  give  a  fair  character  of  another,  we  may  easily, 
anci  deeply,  slanoer  him  by  our  Silence,  We  may  also  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  by  our  Actions  :  as  when  we  withhold  our 
countenance  from  a  man,  who,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  might 
fairly  expect  to  enjoy  it ;  withdraw  from  him  business,  with  which 
he  has  heretofore  been  entrusted ;  or  turn  him  out  of  our  ser- 
vice without  alleging  any  reasons  for  our  conduct.  In  these 
and  the  like  cases,  we  give  such  proofs  of  suspecting  him,  our- 
selves, as  to  entail  upon  nim,  in  greater  or  less  acgrees,  the  suspi- 
cion of  others. 

Slander  is  perpetrated  sometimes  with  design,  and  sometimes 
through  inattention.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  perpetrated  with 
an  intention  to  destroy  happiness  5  in  the  latter  from  indifference 
fo  it.  In  the  former  case  it  springs  from  malice ;  in  the  latter, 
from  that  sordid  insensibility  to  the  interests  of  others,  which  is 
little  less  censurable.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  distinguish  them 
any  farther. 

11.  Slander  is  most  frequently  practised  in  the  following  Modes. 

1 .  In  direct  and  false  Aspersions. 

The  Slanderer  commences  this  malignant  employment  by  invent- 
ing, and  fabricating,  tales  of  falsehood  concerning  the  person,  who 
is  either  the  object  of  his  hatred,  or  the  subject  of  his  diversion. 
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To  the  fabricator  of  these  tales  all  the  subsequent  mischief,  which 
arises  firom  them,  is  supremely  chargeable. 

7%6  second  step  is  the  rehearsing  of  such  stories,  aft^r  they  have 
been  told  to  us  iy  others^  In  this  step,  we  do  not  participate  in 
all  the  guilt,  which  is  attendant  on  the  first.  But  both  the  guilt, 
and  the  mischief,  are  often  greater.  The  spirit,  with  which  we 
rehearse  tales  of  slander,  may  be  more  malignant  than  that 
which  gave  birth  to  them ;  and  the  consequences  may  be  incom- 
parably worse.  The  inventor  may  have  been  a  thoughtless,  ig- 
norant, giddy-minded  man;  without  consideration,  and  without 
character,  ne,  on  the  contrary,  may  possess  reputation,  fore- 
cast, and  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  concerns ;  mav  compre- 
hend the  whole  efficacy  of  tne  tale  ;  may  perceive  its  falsehood ; 
and  may  enjoy  a  base  pleasure  in  givmg  it  the  most  effectual 
operation.  Thus,  although  not  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  &b- 
ricating  fakehood,  we  may  become  much  more  criminal  than  the 
febricator. 

Whatever  is  our  situation,  we  lend,  in  this  case,  our^wn  weight 
to  the  story ;  and,  in  this  manner,  we  sometimes  do  all,  and  not 
unfrequently  most,  of  the  mischief,  of  which  the  story  becomes  the 
instrument.  The  inventors  of  such  tales  are  usually  persons  of 
no  reputation ;  and,  if  reputable  at  first,  they  soon  destroy  their 
character  by  this  very  employment.  Were  they,  then,  disregard- 
ed, and  their  tales  not  repeated ;  both  would  sink  at  once  into  ab- 
solute contempt.  But  when  persons  of  a  fair  character  take  up 
such  stories,  and  soberly  rehearse  them ;  the  falsehood  acc^uires 
new  strength,  and  spreads  with  a  new  and  most  unhappy  mflu- 
ence.  This  base  coin  they  have  not,  indeed,  made ;  but  they 
have  passed  it ;  and  given  it  a  currency,  wbich  it  could  never  have 
derived  from  the  maker.  Let  no  person,  then,  think  himself  at  all 
justified  in  reciting  a  tale  of  slander  by  the  very  common  indeed, 
but  very  wretched,  excuse,  dictated,  and  adopted,  only  by  die 
coarsest  and  most  vulgar  morality ;  that  thty  heard  it  from  others* 
Guilt  fastens  on  every  traveller  m  this  base  and  by-path,  and  at 
every  step  in  his  progress. 

Some  persons  perpetrate  this  iniquity  with  designs  directly  ma- 
licious.  Some,  from  a  busy,  meddling  disposition,  always  unsat- 
isfied, unless  when  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  others  :  and 
some,  from  a  wish  to  be  thought  extensively  acquainted  with  pri- 
vate history.  All  these  are  characterized  in  tne  Scriptures  by 
the  significant  names  of  busj/'bodiesj  and  tale-bearers;  and  are 
consicfered  there,  and  every  where  else,  as  the  disturbers  and 
pests  of  society.  They  are  characterized  in  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous manner,  Levit.  xix.  16.  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down 
as  a  taU'bearer  among  thy  people  ;  neither  shalt  thou  stand  against 
the  blood  of  thy  neigMour.  I  am  the  Lord.  And  again,  in  Prov. 
xxvi.  30,  &c.  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as  wounds.  Where 
no  wood  is,  there  the  fire  goeth  out.     They  are  classed  with  the 
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worst  of  mankind,  1  Pet*  iv.  15.  Let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  mwr" 
dtrer^  or  as  a  thief  or  as  an  evil  doer,  or  as  a  husy-body  in  other 
men^s  matters 

The  character,  given  of  them  in  the  Scriptures,  is  the  charac* 
ter,  given  of  them  by  Common  sense.  In  every  age,  and  coun- 
try, they  have  been  objects  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Phh 
dent  men  have  every  where  shunned  them ;  and  pointed  them  out 
to  their  friends,  ana  children,  as  enemies,  as  gins  and  snares, 
which  they  were  ev^r  cautiously  to  spy  out,  and  eageriv  to  avoid. 
Every  company,  into  which  they  enter,  after  their  character  is 
known,  feels  a  sudden  pressure  upon  its  thoughts,  and  an  alarm 
for  its  peace  and  safety.  The  aspect  is  changed  at  once.  The 
features,  relaxed  by  ease,  friendship,  and  confidence,  are  suddenly 
contracted,  and  fixed.  The  eye  quits  its  smile  of  serenity  and 
pleasure  ;  and  settles  itself  in  the  attitude  of  vigilance,  apprehen- 
sive and  ill-boding ;  and  the  conversation,  whicn  sprang  Grom  the 
heart,  reciprocated  friendship,  and  awakened  delight,  is  chilled 
down  in  %  |^oraent  into  general,  unmeaning  observations ;  adopt- 
ed,  only  because  they  have  no  meaning,  and  because  no  tale 
of  mischief  can  be  tola  about  them.  When  such  a  man  resides 
in  a  neighbourhood;  a  thick  cloud  hangs  over  all  its  enjoy- 
ments. When  he  removes ;  it  is  again  covered  with  cheerfulness 
and  sunshine. 

fVUh  a  criminality^  often  greater^  we  slander  others  by  giving  ac* 
counts  concerning  them,  which  are  true.  No  excuse  is  more  fre- 
quently, or  more  confidently,  pleaded  as  an  ample  justification  of 
malignant  stories  concerning  others,  than  this  ;  that  they  are  true* 
The  author  of  ill-natured  tales,  or  remarks,  is  not  indeed  chargre- 
able,  in  this  case,  with  the  crime  of  falsehood.  Still  he  may  oe 
really,  and  eminently,  criminal.  If  the  good  name  of  our  neigh- 
bour be  injured  ;  the  great  evil  in  question  is  done.  If  it  be  injur- 
ed by  us  ;  the  evil  is  done  by  xis.  If  we  have  injured  it  with 
pleasure  ;  our  malevolence  is  real ;  and  therefore  our  guilt  is  real. 
That  guilt  also  may  be  as  creat,  or  greater,  in  the  eye  of  God,  than 
any,  which  even  we  ourselves  have  attributed  to  the  inventor  of  a 
slanderous  story. 

Be  it  so,  that  our  neighbour  has  slipped  :  and  that  he  has  sinned 
against  God.  Still,  ij  his  sin  remain  ioi7A  Aim,  he  may  repent ; 
and  his  repentance  may  render  his  character  better,  and  his  hopes 
brighter,  than  ours.  Still,  his  talents  may  be  employed  for  the  ben- 
efit of  himself,  his  family,  and  mankind.  All  this  benefit,  and  all 
the  comfort,  which  he,  and  his,  might  enjoy,  we  may  thus  prevent, 
and  blast  for  ever. 

My  neighbour  is  a  merchant.  In  a  coiu*se  of  honest  industry,  he 
is  reduced  by  misfortunes  to  failing  circumstances.  The  fact  is 
known  to  me.  I  publish  it.  His  creditors,  anxious  to  secure,  as 
far  as  may  be,  their  own  property,  seize  upon  his  effects;  and  per- 
haps connne  him  in  a  prison.     Thus  he  may  be  completely  ruin- 
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ed  by  a  story,  which  I  have  told ;  and  a  story,  which  is  true*  Thus, 
also,  his  £BLmily  are  reduced  to  want ;  and  see  their  hopes  of  sup- 
port,  education,  usefulness,  and  comfort,  finally  destroyed. 

Had  I,  with  the  jporudence  and  benevolence  which  Christianity 
inspires,  confined  this  secret  within  my  own  breast ;  the  industry 
of  mv  neighbour,  his  skill  in  business,  his  integrity,  and  the  credit 
which  he  bad  merited,  and  gained,  by  these  qualifications,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  continue  in  trade  without  interruption ;  and 
probably  to  acquire  all  the  necessary  means  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity for  himself  and  his  family.  These  blessings  I  have  pre- 
vented; and  am  chareeable  with  the  prevention.  I  have  not, 
indeed,  told  a  felsehood;  but  I  have  done  mischief,  which  is  incal- 
culable, and  which  a  falsehood,  in  the  case  supposed,  could  not 
have  done. 

Why  have  I  done  this  mischief?  There  was  no  necessity,  that 
my  neighbour  should  be  injured ;  that  his  failings  should  lie  pub- 
lished ;  that  his  character  should  be  lowered ;  that  his  misfortunes 
should  be  announced  to  the  world;  that  the  peace  of  his  family 
should  be  wounded,  their  enjoyments  cut  off,  and  their  hopes  blast- 
ed in  the  bud.  In  all  this  there  is  no  profit  to  me,  nor  to  mankind : 
nor,  unless  I  am  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  a  fiend,  can  there  be 
any  pleasure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  beyond  debate,  that  he,  who  tells  a 
mischievous  story,  and  that  he,  who  by  declaring  his  belief  of 
a  mischievous  story,  told  by  others,  lends  it  me  credit  and 
.sanction  of  his  own  authority,  are  essentially,  and  alike,  ^ilty 
of  slander.  In  the  conduct  specified,  botn,  also,  are  without 
excuse. 

So  long  as  persons  of  reputation  will  either  repeat  the  false 
stories  of  others,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  lowering,  or  destroy- 
ing, character ;  or  will  publish  malignant  truths,  concerning  oth- 
ers ;  the  peace,  the  good  name,  and  the  comfort,  of  mankina  will 
be  invaded  and  destroyed. 

3.  Slander  may  be  practised  without  mverUir^j  or  repeating  ma^ 
lignani  stories^  whether  true  or  false. 

This  may  be  done,  in  the  first  place,  by  listening  to  the  slander^ 
ous  stories  of  others* 

He,  who  listens  to  a  story  of  this  nature  without  expressing  his 
disapprobation,  declares  by  his  conduct,  the  strongest  of  all  attes- 
tations, that  he  considers  it  as  meriting  his  attention,  and,  in  some 
degree,  his  belief.  This  belief,  and  even  this  attention,  from  per- 
sons of  respectability,  will  give  the  slander  a  weight,  and  currency, 
which  it  could  never  have  derived  from  the  inventor.  Those, 
who  see  us  listen  in  this  maii|ie(,  will  conclude  of  course,  that  the 
slander,  in  our  view,  has  foundation,  and  importance.  Hence  they 
will  be  induced  both  to  believe,  and  to  report,  what«  otherwise, 
they  would  have  disregarded. 
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The  ittyentorof  slaader  terns  dlius  emteKttoe,«iid  al  fait 
MGounigenieiitf  from  the  cQQiit8iiuic6t  lont  to  linB  bj  iNlwfi*  Rtf 
to  believe  u  to  countenaocii  Im :  to  Estni  it  to  comteiMttoe  Uob 

Slittening  to  hbn,  tberefon,  we  rive  Mfe  and  activi^  to  hh  aut* 
evoos  Mbricatkms ;  and  lend  tfiem  moit  of  dieir  mrar  to  da 
Imrc.  Besides,  bj  d^nc  this  we  keep  tbe  Bpirit  of  nattder  alive 
iahisbraA;  »ndiBakeSiinfedtecaieoftiieconaaqneiioe,whiA 
ke  hopes  to  gain  hv diis  coarse  of  condnct:  the  ooaseq^wiioe, 
which  IS  his  principal  modve  to  siiu  IiL-rihis  ttanner,  we  eooirii^ 
Jbtate  to  the  existence  of  inture  shnderefHi^  and,  in  a  soauiner  pos- 
sessed of  no  conteniptiUe  efScacy,  aid  the  diflhMs  of  calaauiv 
dffough  die  worid*  llnjDiusancetosodety,thispesttoniankiM( 
»  we  sustain,  chavii«'^|L^ted  abroad,  to  destrojr  die  peace  of  those 

pH^  ishe,    ~ 


around  us.    How  pflHy  is  he,  wiio  acts  in  this  manner,  « 
ance  to  his  feltow-men ! 

Both  Reason  and  Revehtion,  bodi  common  sense  and 
good  nature,  deittind,  on  the  contrarv,  that,  whenever  ov  neidb* 
Door's  character  is  attacked,  we  showd  appear  openly -in  his  de- 
fence* In  verj  few  ways  can  we  so  trfken,  or  so  greatly,  befiiend 
odieri,  as  by  sapmrdng  their  good  na^M;  and  in  very  few  cases 
will  oar  kiwKiess  oe  so  deeply,  or  so  gratefeHy,  Ml  Hie  per- 
son, thus  attacked,  is  absent  of  comve;  and  cannot,  theiefaw,  da* 
fendhimselL  K  we  do  not  defend  Um;  he  is  left  naked  to  die 
attack,  and  to  all  its  nttdigfiant  consciqiieaces.  Oar  silence  oamioc 
but  imure  him  seriously;  It  may  be  the  means  of  his  ruin.  Who 
would  not  wish,  in  5iucn  a  case,  to  have  his  own  character  defend- 
ed ?  Who,  then,  is  not  bound  to  defend  that  of  another  f  Were 
this  great  Law  of  righteousness  duly  felt ;  were  its  iDJunctions,  as 
they  respect  the  case  under  consideration,  &ithfully  obeyed;  what 
a  horde  of  busy-bodies,  tale-bearers,  and  calumniators;  would  be 
broken  down!  What  an  endless  multitude  of  base  and  snaky  ef- 
forts a^ost  the  peace  of  society,  and  the  comfort  of  femilies, 
would  in  this  way  be  crushed  at  once ! 

Secondly.  If  our  silmet^  when  tale*  of  slander  art  rqiwried,  is 
thus  injurious  to  others :  the  declarationj  that  we  believe  f Aetn,  ie 
still  more  criminal* 

A  multitude  of  persons  not  only  suffer  slander  to  pass  withoot 
censure,  or  opposition,  but  readily  believe  it ;  and  without  hesita- 
tion declare  this  belief.  If  they  do  not  repeat  it  to  others ;  dieir 
consciences  appear  to  be  satisfied.  Even  when  they  give  it  no 
credit,  they  sufier  others  quiedy  to  repeat  it,  not  only  withoot  ani- 
madversion, but  without  even  ninting  their  disbelief.  Through  a 
company  of  such  persons  a  calumny  rolls  on  without  an  impedi- 
ment ;  without  a  single  generous  efiw  to  check  its  progress.  On 
the  contrary,  it  feres  like  a  Spy  in  a  venal,  mercenai^  army,  whom 
none  will  detect,  and  whose  escape  all  will  &voor,  because  aD  are 
hollow-hearted  and  false.  If  it  is  attended  with  evidence  mode- 
rately plausible,  they  declare  their  belief  of  it ;  and  ^us  help  it 
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onward  to  the  belief  of  others.  If  it  be  supported  by  no  evidence 
whatever,  they  will  not  declare  their  disbelief  of  it :  thus  suffering 
it  to  proceed  without  interruption,  and  to  gain  credit  wherever  it 
may. 

There  is  in  the  human  breast  a  strong  propensity  to  Censorious-^ 
ness.  We  need  no  instruction  to  teach  us,  that  our  fellow-men  are 
by  every  censure,  which  adheres  to  them,  lowered  beneath  their 
customary  level.  Nor  do  we  discern  with  less  readiness,  that 
whatever  sinks  those  around  us,  raises  comparatively  ourselves. 
With  this  self-exaltation,  despicable  as  are  the  means  by  which  it 
is  achieved,  we,  whenever  we  become  the  authors  of  it,  are  des- 
picable enough  to  be  gratified :  and  the  gratification,  base  and 
contemptible  as  it  is,  is  still  eagerly  sought,  and  highly  enjoyed, 
by  many  such  minds,  as  are  found  m  the  present  world. 

When  these  persons  hear  the  characters  of  others  aspersed,  they 
hear  it  with  pleasure ;  and  with  pleasure  believe  the  aspersion. 
Their  faith,  ncre,  is  not  given  to  evidence  :  it  does  not  wait  for 
evidence. .  If  evidence  be  furnished,  indeed,  it  is  so  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  because  it  is  expected  to  command  the  faith  of  others  also. 
But  no  evidence  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  fiaiilh  of  these  persons. 
The  tale  pleases,  because  it  involves  the  degradation  of  a  neigh- 
bour ;  a  rival ;  a  superior ;  or  some  other  object  of  jealousy*  It 
is  believed,  because  they  wish  it  to  be  true,  otill,  many  such  per- 
sons are  too  cautious  to  rehearse  it  again;  and  with  their  avoid- 
ance of  this  additional  injury,  their  cold,  heartless  consciences  are 
satisfied. 

III.  The  Rvils  of  Slander  are  either  Perstmaly  or  Pvblic. 

1.  The  Personal  Evils  of  Slander,  by  which  I  intend  the  suffer* 
ings  experienced  from  it  by  Individuals,  are  the  pain  felt^  and  the 
Vf^uries  derived,  from  the  loss  of  a  Good  nanu. 

A  good  name  is  the  Estimation,  in  which  we  are  holden  by  others 
on  account  of  our  good  qualities,  and  our  good  conduct*  Such  a 
name  is  declared  by  God  Himself  to  be  better  than  precious  oini' 
ment.  Eccles.  vii.  1.  And  in  Proverbs  xxii.  1,  a  good  name  is  said 
to  be  better  than  great  riches,  and  loving-favour,  that  is,  the  favour- 
able emotions,  exercised  towards  such,  as  possess  a  good  name, 
better  than  silver  and  gold.  SUver  and  gold,  particularly  when 
possessed  in  such  accumulations  as  constitute  great  riches^  are, 
proverbially,  the  supreme  objects,  which  this  world  furnishes,  of 
numan  desires.  As  such,  they  are  customarily  used,  as  objects  of 
comparison,  to  illustrate  the  value  of  things  eminently  precious. 
Thus,  in  the  Scriptures  themselves,  we  are  informed,  that  the  Lam 
of  the  Lord  is  more  to  be  chosen  than  the  most  fine  gold*  Thus, 
also,  Job  says  of  the  Wisdom,  which  is  the  obedience  of  that  Law, 
that  it  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold^  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for 
the  price  thereof 

Precious  ointment,  as  intended  by  a  Jewish  writer,  probably  de- 
notes that  which  was  used  to  anoint  the  High  Priest,  and  the  xings 
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ef  the  Jewish  nation.  The  materials,  of  which  it  was  coihposedf 
are  well  known  to  have  been  pre-eminently  costly  and  valuable ; 
fiir  more  so,  than  the  most  fine  gold.  In  this  point  of  view,  pre* 
cious  ointment  was  in  the  mouth  of  an  Israelite^  perhaps,  the 
strongest  conceivable  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  good  name. 
At  the  same  time,  this  uneuent,  being  composed  of  the  richest  and 
most  eleeant  aromatic  substances,  cSfiusea,  extensivelv,  the  most 
detightfolfiragrance,  wherever  it  was  employed.  With  reference 
to  this  fine  character,  the  Psalmist  adopts  it  as  a  charming  illus- 
tration of  one  of  the  most  charming  objects,  ever  seen  in  the  pre- 
sent world.  Bekoldj  he  exclaims,  hew  good,  and  how  pleasanij  ii 
iafor  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  umfy.  It  is  like  the  precious  omi" 
ment  upon  the  head  of  Aaron,  thai  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  gar^ 
ment ;  as  the  dew  of  Herman,  that  descended  t^pon  the  mountains  of 
Zwn :  for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  hlessiw ;  even  life  for 
evermore.  A  more  exquisite  illustration  of  the  delightful  imprest* 
sion,  made  by  a  fair  character,  could  not  be  given. 

duch  a  character  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  possessor,  if 
considered  merely  as  a  source  of  Enjojment.  The  esteem  of  our 
fellow-men  is,  probably,  regarded  by  tne  great  bodv  of  mankind^ 
as  standing,  in  the  list  of  enjoyments,  next  to  self-approbation. 
Common  sense,  as  well  as  tne  Scriptures,  pronounces  loving-foF- 
vour  to  he  better  than  silver  and  gold.  The  opinion  of  wise  and 
good  men  may  be  considered,  in  all  ordinary  eases,  as  the  best 
cHterion  of  worth  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  and  their  good-will, 
which  always  accompanies  their  esteem,  as  the  richest  possession, 
which  does  not  descend  immediately  from  Heaven.  Even  in  that 
happy  world,  the  uninterrupted,  and  intense,  complacency  of  its 
glorious  inhabitants  will,  after  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  peace 
of  a  self-approving  mind,  constitute  the  prime  ingredient  of  eter- 
nal joy. 

In  the  world  of  misery,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  inhabitants,  be- 
ing destitute  of  all  good  character  in  the  eyes  of  each  other,  will 
be  the  subjects  of  perpetual  shame,  and  the  objects  of  mutual  and 
everlasting  contempt.  These  ingredients  of  suffering,  so  terrible 
even  in  the  present  world,  will  there  become  the  means  of  inex- 

Eressible  wo.  They  will  be  despised  by  themselves :  they  will 
e  despised  by  each  other :  they  will  be  objects  of  abhorrence  to 
God,  and  to  tne  whole  virtuous  Universe,  The  anguish,  inflicted 
by  this  engine  of  torture,  so  completely,  in  that  melancholy  world, 
is  often  excruciating  in  this.  In  now  many  instances,  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  contempt,  even  from  a  single  person,  driven  its  mise- 
rable victim  to  suicide  I 

Nor  is  a  good  name  less  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  Con- 
fidence, and  of  all  the  blessings^  by  which  Confidence  is  followed. 
If  we  are  unpossessed  of  a  fair  character,  no  one  will  confide  iu 
us.     Without  confidence,  beside  losing  the  serene  and  high  enjoy- 
ment, which  it  communicates,  we  shaU  be  prevented  from  all  use- 
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fill  employment,  and  from  all  the  benefits,  which  would  flow  from 
such  employment,  to  ourselves,  and  through  us  to  others. 

A  fair  character  is  also  essential  to  personal  Usefulness.  A  man 
destitute  of  reputation,  is  of  course  destitute  of  Influence :  and 
virtuous  influence  is  the  principal  mean  of  usefiilness.  The  good, 
which  we  can  individually  do,  must  ever  be  small :  that,  which 
we  may  influence  others  to  do,  can  be  very  great.  If  we  are  des- 
titute of  this  instrument  ci;  beneficence,  we  can  never  persuade 
others  to  unite  with  us  in  any  valuable  purpose ;  and  must  on 
every  occasion,  however  important,  stand  alone.  Our  talents  are 
thus  in  a  great  measure  rendered  useless  :  and  our  power  of  con- 
tributine  to  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-men,  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  is  shrunk  and  withered. 

In  the  loss  of  our  reputation  also^  and  in  all  its  miserable  con^ 
sequences ;  our  connexions  necessarily  partake ;  particularly  our 
fnends,  and  our  families.  Whoever  wishes  well  to  the  sufierer 
feels  the  wound.  Thus  the  evils,  instead  of  bein^  sufiered  by  us 
only,  are  felt  by  multitudes;  and  often  with  anguish,  not  inferior 
to  our  own. 

Whenever  the  persons,  whose  character  is  thus  injured,  are  in 
public  stations,  or  are  otherwise  possessed  of  superior  conse- 
quence ;  the  mischief  becomes  more  extensive,  and  more  impor- 
tant. Thus  a  slander,  directed  against  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel, 
is  a  wound  to  the  Church :  a  calumny,  branded  upon  a  Magistrate 
of  distinction,  is  felt  by  the  whole  community. 

Finally.  The  loss  of  reputation,  both  in  itself,  and  especially 
in  its  consequences ;  the  prevention  of  confidence,  employment, 
and  usefiilness  ;  brings  with  it  a  multitude  of  temptations j  and  prt-^ 
pares  the  mind  for  a  ready  perpetration  of  sin^  in  every  form^  and 
extending  to  every  degree.     Regard  to  character  is  a  powerful  mo- 
tive to  every  species  of  good  conduct ;  and,  when  duly  felt,  is  an 
Evangelical  motive.      fPhatsoever  things  are  honesty  lovely^  and 
of  good  report,  St.  Paul  enjoins  upon  christians  as  their  duty.    A 
Bishop^  also,  the  same  Apostle  teaches  us,  must  have  a  good  report 
of  them,  who  are  without  the  Church,  as  one  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  his  election  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel.     Those,  who 
were  without  the  Church,  when  this  was  written,  were  Jews^  and 
Heathen.     Yet,  ^ven  among  these  men,  a  bishop  was  required  to 
sustain  an  unblemished  reputation.     Danger  to  character  is,  also, 
a  prime  restraint  from  all  open  wickedness,  a  restraint,  felt  by 
every  decent  man  every  day  of  his  life.   He  who  is  unconscious  of 
it,  has  already  become  almost  desperate.     He,  who  discovers,  that 
he  disregards  it,  will  be  pronounced  by  his  fellow-men  abandoned. 
In  accordance  with  these  observations,  the  Scriptures  have 
solemnly  guarded  personal  reputation  in  various  ways.     They 
have  taught  the  hign  value  of  a  good  name ;  declared  the  guilt, 
and  odiousness,  ojf  slander,  and  tale-bearing ;  prohibited,  strong- 
ly, the  practice  of  these  crimes  ;  and  threateneid  the  perpetrators 
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Proa  Aem  couuienoam  H  m  ■■nift  <,  tku  tke  ■itcbie&y  a- 
folred  in  the  loss  of  lepolatioB,  aie  to  iiMiiJmb  inooamrebciMi* 
Uj  gmL  Rardj  don  tke  thid;  or  the  cheat,  rob  ks  Mlow- 
Ben  of  frmi  ridUs.    The  shndeicr,  thenfaro,  accoiBpliihes  a 

Esatier  lojuiy  than  cither  of  theae  viWps ;  fior  a  gmd  name  w 
ter  Omm  gruA  rkku,  biaof  no  oopHqaence  whether  his  cf- 
fivts  looceed,  or  not.  TW  thief  ia  nol  Ihe  leee  a  thiei^  because  he 
drops  Us  booty ;  nor  the  cheat  the  kss  a  cheat,  becanse  he  Ib  de* 
tected  ra  his  ftauL  If  then  the  ilandtna  is  not  awre  despised  and 
abhorred,  than  either ;  it  is  becanse  repotation  is  not  esteemedac^ 
cordmg  to  its  nhie. 

9.  TkePMieBvib  wfSmmier mn Urn tmmtrom  iapenmU^  and 
ioo  tiviniM  io  nudj  m  immtriom  m  UntflaeM.  ') 

I  hare  abeady  mnarkad,  that,  when  perrons  of  consequence 
are  attacked  by  calumny,  the  mischiel  is  extensively  spread. 
The  slanderine  of  prirate  individuals  is  capable,  also,  of  eactend- 
ingftr,  and  of  hanissinjg  not  a  little,  the  peace  of  society.  There 
is.  in  many  places,  a'kindofiiidiihjence,  often  given  to  that  pes- 
tilential  class  of  mankind,  theretaiferBof  privatenisloiT.  In  vil* 
lages,  precluded  by  their  siae,  or  their  situation,  ran  beiitf 
theatres  of  pubKc  news,  a  strona  propensity  is  trflen  disoovereS 
to  listen  to  those  who  employ  &eir  time  in  pnring  into  the  pi- 
vate  concerns  of  their  neighboun.  Encoura^d  by  this  kino  of 
approbation,  as  well  as  urged  onward  by  restless  curiosity,  and 
an  eager  spirit  of  meddling,  persons  of  this  description  multiply 
without  number  their  suspicions,  their  innuendoes,  their  predictions 
of  evil,  and  their  tales  of  mischief.  Speedily,  jealousies  are  ex- 
cited between  neighbour  and  neighbour,  between  friend  and  friend. 
Speedily  the  offices  of  good-wUl,  and  good  neighbourhood,  are 
withdrawn.  Social  visits  are  interdicted.  Kindness,  both  in  opinion 
and  in  conduct,  ceases :  and  a  village,  in  which  peace  and  good 
order  have  long  prevailed,  is  thrown  into  an  uproar.  The  gener- 
al conversation  is  made  up  of  ridicule,  invective,  and  threatening ; 
and  a  quiet  life  gives  place  to  quarrels  and  litigations.  Even  in 
the  House  of  God,  the  inhabitants  find  themselves  scarcely  able  to 
unite  with  each  other  in  the  worship  of  their  Maker. 

But  the  spirit  of  Slander  is  not  confined  to  villages,  nor  towns, 
nor  cities.  It  often  flies  at  higher  objects  ;  and  boldly  intrudes  up- 
on the  Hall  of  Justice,  the  Senate-House,  and  the  chair  of  State. 
No  life  is  too  spotless;  no  character  is  too  sacred ;  to  be  assaulted, 
and  destroyed,  Dy  this  evil  genius  of  man.  A  single  calumny,  es- 
pecially in  seasons  of  violent  party,  has  set  a  nation  in  a  dame ; 
and  for  a  season  consumed  its  peace,  and  wasted  its  prosperity. 
The  evils,  suffered  in  this  case,  are  numberless,  and  incomprehen- 
sible.   One  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  unprecedented  crimes, 
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and  suffering,  attendant  upon  the  French  Revolution,  was  the 
slander  of  distinguished  men,  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
Misrepresentation  and  obloquy  have  been  more  fatal  enemies  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  than  the  faggot  and  the  rack. 

IV.  Among  the  dissuasives  from  this  sin  I  shall  briefly  suggest  the 
following. 

I  •  It  is  emiv^enily  odious  in  the  sight  of  God* 

The  great  body  of  slanderers  are  liars  ;  and  are,  therefore, 
chargeable  with  all  the  noss  wickedness,  attributed  to  men  of  this 
character,  and  ezposeolD  all  the  awful  threatenings,  denounced 
against  them,  in  the  Scriptures.  Whoso  privily  slandereth  his 
neighbour^  says  David^unaer  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
directing  his  duty  as  the  Ruler  of  brael,  him  vnll  I  cut  off .  In 
that  kingdom,  therefore,  this  crime  was  made  capital  by  a  divine 
decision.  The  slanderer,  also,  and  that,  when  he  is  not,  as  well 
as  when  he  is,  the  inventer  of  a  false  calumny,  is,  in  the  15th 
Psalm,  excluded  from  the  favourable  presence  of  God.  Lordj 
saitb  the  Psalmist,  Who  shall  abide  in  thy  tcAemacle^  who  shall  dwell 
in  thy  holy  hill  ?  One  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  the  following.  He 
that  bachbiteth  not  with  his  tongue,  nor  takeUi  up  a  reproach  against 
his  neighbour. 

2.  Every  person  guilty  of  this  sin,  exposes  himself  also,  to  the 
hatred,  and  contempt  of  mankind. 

A  slanderer  is  a  common  enemy.  All  considerate  persons  know, 
and  feel  this  truth;  and  guard  themselves  with  watchful  care  against 
his  attacks.  So  far  as  their  circumstances  will  permit,  they  shun, 
and  warn  their  children  and  friends  to  shun^  hi^  company.  Not 
mere  suspicion,  but  a  well-founded  and  deeply-felt  conviction,  of 
his  hostility  to  the  common  interests  of  men,  meets  him,  wherever 
he  goes.  His  presence  creates  only  pain.  His  tongue  is  a  blast 
upon  human  comfort ;  and  his  name  is  an  additional  spot  upon  the 
human  character. 

No  member  of  this  audience,  I  presume,  feels,  that  he  is  pre- 
pared  to  encounter  an  evil  of  this  magnitude.  It  is  a  terrible  con* 
sideration,  that  mankind  are  less  afraid  to  offend  their  God,  than 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  their  fellow-men.  Still,  it  furnishes 
some  consolation,  that  the  dread  of  public  odium,  and  contempt, 
is  a  powerful  hindrance  of  open  iniquity,  and  a  forcible  restramt 
upon  evil  dispositions.  If  anv  individual,  present,  feels  adventur- 
ous enough  to  hazard  this  evil,  or  rs  indifferent  about  it ;  let  him 
recollect  with  what  agitation  he  has  sustained  even  slight  attacks 
upon  his  character ;  how  tremblingly  apprehensive  he  has  been, 
lest  a  few,  or  even  one,  of  those  arouna  him  should  believe  the 
calumny,  and  lest  he  should  be  regarded  with  hatred  and  contempt, 
on  a  speck  of  earth,  and  by  a  handful  of  mankind.  If  he  could 
not  sustain  this  shock ;  how  unprepared  must  he  be  to  meet  the 
common  assault  of  the  human  race !  How  must  he  shrink,  and 
fiJtery  and  bllf  when  indignation  bums  against  hhn  in  every  breast; 
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contempt  flashes  on  him  from  every  eye ;  and  a  sentence  of  final 
condemnation  is  pronoonced  on  him  by  every  tongjue !  How  will 
he  bttu*  to  be  snunned  by  all  decent  society;  pointed  at  by  the 
finger  of  prudence,  as  well'as  of  scorn;  and  hissed,  wherever  he 
appears,  not  by  vulgaority,  ill-nature,  and  enmity,  only,  but  by 
decency,  delicacy,  and  common  sense !  How  will  he  bear  to 
spend  nu  days  in  a  kind  of  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  manldnd;  to 
be  welcomed  cordially  to  no  man's  bosom;  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  nuisance ;  to  be  suspected,  ancMeaded ;  and  to  have  Ua 
presence  regarded  as  a  buraen^  and  his  ebracter  as  a  brand,  onoa 
the  human  race  I  Especially,  how  wiU  he  bear  all  this,  and  feel  at 
die  same  time,  that  in  all  this  no  injustice  is  done  to  him;  since  he 
has  meritedU  all  by  his  own  vile  and  infomous  conduct! 

3*  Tlu  immmn  miickUfi  oeetmokid  ijf  Sbmdtr  eiwAl  fo  dbCsr 
iperjf  imam  who  has  iiof,  md  to  Hop  every  iwm  who  £iff,  enlersd 
ijpon  thii  f^wlty  career. 

There  are  persons  to  whom  I  should  scarcely,  think  of  ad- 
dressing  this  consideration*  But  to  this  audience  it  may  surely 
be  addressed  with  success.  It  cannot  fin*  a  moment  be  admitteo, 
even  with  decency,  that  those,  who  are  before  me,  can  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  thoiwit  of  doing  such  mischtefr  to  their  fidUow-men. 
Think  n^t  it  will  be  to  stab  ttie  character,  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  the  usefiilness,  even  of  one  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Re- 
member, how  tenderly  you  regard  your  own  reputation ;  how 
deeply  you  have  been  pierced  even  by  the  darts  of^  ridicule ;  how 
suddenly  you  have  shrank  firom  the  eye  of  scorn ;  and  how  you 
have  trembled  under  a  tale  of  slander,  or  a  foul  aspersion*  Re- 
member, that  others  have  their  feelings  also*  Remember,  that 
reputation  is  to  ihem  as  dekr ;  calumny  as  unwelcome ;  contempt 
as  oppressive ;  and  disgrace  as  full  of  anguish ;  as  to  yeu.  Then 
ask  yourselves,  whether  you  can  consent  to  be  the  authors  of  these 
evils* »., 

All  diis,  however,  is  only  the  first  stage  of  the  mischiefs,  which 
you  will  accomplish*  Extend  your  views  from  individuals  to  fem- 
ilies.  How  mucn  happiness  in  tnese  little,  delightful  circles,  is  often 
destroyed  by  a  single  calumnious  tale !  How  often  are  the  hearts 
of  parents  broken,  and  the  peace  of  their  children  destroyed,  by 
feilse  imputations  of  dishonesty  to  a  son,  or  impurity  to  a  daughter! 
How  often  is  the  domestic  group  clustered  together  with  terror 
and  anguish,  by  false  charges  upon  the  good  name  of  the  parent ! 
Before,  they  were  happy.  Why  are  they  not  happy  now  ?  Be- 
cause a  fiend,  in  the  shape,  and  with  the  tongue,  of  a  man,  has 
blasted  all  their  enjoyments. 

But  the  mischiefs  do  not  stop  here.  Families  are  set  at  variance 
with  each  other :  friends  are  converted  into  enemies ;  and  neigh- 
bours into  strangers.  Harmony,  hospitality,  and  peace,  sicken,  and 
die,  before  the  foul  breath  of  slander.  Every  office  of  kind- 
ness is  ioterrapted :  and  the  spirit  ^  Christianity  itself  amased,  per- 
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plezed,  bewildered,  looks  around  in  vain,  or  almost  in  vain,  to  find 
proper  objects  x)f  its  beneficence,  and  means,  and  modes,  of  ad- 
ministering it  with  success.  To  the  happiness  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, succeeds  a  train  of  grovelling,  base,  serpentine  hostihties :  de- 
S raving  all  who  practice  them,  and  distressing  all  against  whom 
ley  are  practised.  Anxiety  and  dismay  haunts  every  fireside ;  and 
a  funeral  gloom  settles  upon  every  prospect,  and  broods  over 
every  hope. 

4.  The  Slanderer  auM  to  be  deterred  from  his  purpose  by  the  m- 
calcuhble  mischiefs,  wnich  he  vnll  do  to  himself 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  in  such  a  course  of  hostihties  against 
his  fellow-men,  the  Slanderer  will  escape  from  the  common  resent- 
ment of  those  whom  he  has  injured.  As  he  is  an  enemy  to  all  men ; 
all  men  become  at  length  enemies  to  him.  Such  as  have  smarted 
severely  firom  his  tongue,  will  usually  take  efiectual  care  to  make 
him  smart  in  his  turn.  The  vengeance,  executed  ujpon  him,  will 
often  be  exemplary.  Sometimes  he  will  be  chastised.  Sometimes 
he  will  be  prosecuted.  Sometimes  he  will  be  excluded  from  aQ 
decent  society :  and  often,  if  not  always,  he  will  be  openly  insult- 
ted  with  indignities,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  brook,  and  yet 
dares  not  resist.  The  consciouness  of  his  guilt  will  make  him  a 
coward :  while  a  painful  conviction,  that  his  sufierings  are  a  mere 
and  just  retribution  of  his  crimes,  will  point  every  sting,  and  give 
a  double  force  to  every  blow. 

Still  more  ought  he  to  be  alarmed  at  the  certain  prospect  of  de- 
pravinjg  himself  Slander  is  a  compound  of  fabehood,  injustice, 
unkincmess,  and  meanness ;  forming  m  itself  a  character  eminently 
depraved.  What  is  so  unhappily  begun,  proceeds  with  a  rapid  and 
dreadful  declension.  All  the  designs,  which  he  forms  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  characteristical  propensity ;  all  the  measures, 
which  he  feels  obliged  to  employ ;  all  the  instruments,  wUch  he 
can  summon  to  his  assistance ;  all  the  gratification,  whiclrae  can 
experience  in  his  success;  are  such,  and  such  only,  as  contribute  to 
shrink,  debase,  and  pollute  his  mind.  In  such  a  soil,  a  noble,  ge- 
nerous thought  woula  instantly  wither.  To  such  a  bosom,  honour* 
able  friendsnip  cannot  approach.  At  the  door  of  such  a  heart, 
Christianity  knocks  for  admittance  in  vain.  His  career  is  the  career 
of  abandonment  only,  through  a  path  of  steep  and  rapid  descent, 
going  dozm  to  the  chambers  of  death* 
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The  precediiur  PlrecepU  of  the  DecsJogoe,  so  fir  as  the  hn- 
nage  in  which  tney  are  written  is  ccmcerned,  are  apparent^ 
intended  to  renilate,  chiefly,  the  Mtemai  conduct  of  "w>«W™v 
Bad  they  not  been  explained  by  the  Prophets,  w1k>  foUowed 
Jlhi^i  and  still  more  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  phusiUe 
reasons  migbt  be  alle»B^  why  all  jof  them,  even  the  fourth,  ^WJH 
be  satisfieony  eternal  observances.  But  the  Precept  in  tbel&t 
is  directed  is^mediately,  and  only,  io  the  lUmrt ;  and  is  intended 
supremely  to  control  the  disposition.  The  propensity,  forbidden 
in  it,^is  Cbvetoiinietf :  an  inoranate  desire  of  wondly  enjoyments  ; 
and,  particularly,  an  mordinate  desire  of  such  enjoyments,  wbra  in 
the  possession  of  others*  We  may  lawfully  desire  the  enjoyments 
furnished  by  this  world ;  and  that,  even  when  diey  beloi^to  our 
fellow-men  i  if  the  desire  is  confined  within  due  bounds.  We  may 
desire,  lawfully,  the  lands  and  houses  of  others,  when  ihey  are 
willing  to  part  with  them,  and  we  are  equally  willing  to  purchase 
them  at  an  eauitable  price.  We  may  lawfully  wish  to  obtadn  any 
share  of  worldly  good,  with  which  God  may  crown  our  honest  and 
industrious  eiforts,  and  which  we  may  be  prepared  to  enjoy  with 
a  spirit  of  gratitude,  beneficence,  and  moaeration.  Iknaw^  says 
Sotoman^  that  there  is  no  good  in  them^  (that  is,  in  the  creatures 
which  God  has  made  in  this  world,  or  the  things  created  here)  but 
for  a  man  to  rejoice j  and  to  do  good  in  his  life  ;  and  also^  that  every 
fnan  should  eat ^  and  drink^  and  enjoy  the  good  of  all  his  labour :  9i 
is  the  gift  of  God* 

Antnordmate  Desire  of  Natural  good^  seems  j  in  the  order  of  things^ 
to  be  the  Commencement  of  sin  in  a  virtuous  being*  Our  first  pa» 
rents  began  their  apostacy  by  coveting  the  forbidden  fruit  as  an 
enjoyment,  and  wishing  to  become  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 
In  this  disposition  seem  naturally  to  be  involved,  Amoition,  Avarice, 
and  Voluptuous  wishes  for  its  attainment :  and  out  of  it  to  spring, 
as  consequences,  Pride,  Vanity,  and  criminal  Sensuality,  m  its 
enjoyment ;  Envy  towards  those,  who  possess  more  of  it  than 
ourselves;  Aneer  and  Malice  towards  those,  who  hinder  us  from 
acquiring  it ;  Kevenge  towards  those,  who  have  deprived  us  of  it ; 
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Falsehood,  as  the  means  of  achieving  and  securing  it ;  ForgetM* 
ness,  and  therefore  Ingratitude,  with  respect  to  such  as  give  it ; 
and  Impiety,  and  consequent  Rebellion,  Repining,  and  rrofane*" 
ness,  towards  Him,  from  whom  we  receive  less  of  it,  than  our  un* 
reasonable  wishes  demand.  In  a  word,  to  this  disposition  may  be 
traced,  with  no  great  difficulty,  roost,  if  not  all,  oi  the  sins,  com* 
mitted  by  mankind.  The  Text,  therefore,  appears  to  be  levelled 
at  the  root  of  bitterness  ;  at  a  sinful  disposition  in  its  original  fomii 
and  in  the  very  commencement  of  its  existence.  If  we  obey  this 
Precept  with  the  heart ;  and  it  cannot  otherwise  be  obeyed ;  that 
Obedience  will  immediately  fulfil  all  the  demands  of  the  othet 
Precepts,  belonging  to  the  second  table,  or  those,  regulating  our 
duty  to  mankind;  and,  consequentially,  will  fulfil  those  of  the  first* 
The  Tenth  Command,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  an  exten- 
sive  sense,  a  Summary  of  our  duty. 

This  Command  directly  prohioits  Coveting;  or,  in  other  words. 
Ambition^  Avarice,  and  Voluptuous  Desires,  Of  course,  it  requires, 
universally,  Contentment,  and  by  easy  implication.  Charity.  Of 
consequence,  also,  it  forbids  Discontentment  and  Envy.  Content" 
ment,  the  Virtue  required  in  this  Precept,  shall  be  the  principal 
subject  of  the  present  discourse.  With  this  subject,  I  snail  con- 
nect some  observations  concerning  Discontentment  and  £nvy. 
Concerning  Voluptuous  desires  I  shall  not,  here,  enter  into  any 
discussion. 

In  examining  this  subject  I  shall 

I.  Describe  the  Miture ;  and, 

II.  Mention  the  Benefits  ;  of  Contentment* 

The  Nature  of  Contentment  has  been  very  often  misapprehended. 
Persons  often  suppose  themselves  to  be  contented,  when  they  are 
merely  gay,  or  glad;  when  a  native,  or  accidental,  spriehtliness  of 
mind  excludes  sorrow  and  gloom  ;  or  when  a  multiplicity  of  en- 
joyments, the  gratification  of  a  darling  wish,  or  the  suceess  of  a 
favourite  enterprize,  or  the  arrival  of  some  unexpected  benefit, 
fills  the  heart  with  pleasure.  Others  mistake  Indifference  and 
Phlegm  for  Contentment :  and  others,  still,  that  kind  oidull  Eaua* 
nimity,  which  springs  from  uniform,  grave,  and  spiritless,  employ- 
ments ;  destroying  all  the  elasticity  of  the  mind,  and  settling  it 
down  in  an  immoveable  stagnation.  The  Contentment,  whicn  is 
the  object  of  this  Precept,  differs  radically  from  all  these  disposi- 
tions. A  man  may  be  gay, .  or  glad ;  and  yet  be  totally  destitute 
of  this  virtue.  His  natural  disposition  may  incline  him  to  flutter 
from  one  amusement  to  another,  without  suffering  him  to  settle  se- 
riously upon  any.  Still,  the  disposition,  whicn  he  mistakes  for 
Contentment,  is  only  Sportiveness.  But  no  man  will  mistrust  that 
sportiveness  is  the  disposition  required  by  this  Precept.  A  man 
may  be  greatly  delighted  with  his  present  enjoyments.  But  no 
person,  beside  himself,  will  mistake  his  pleasure  for  Contentment : 
and  a  reverse  of  fortune  may  convince  even  him,  that  there  is  a 
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wide  difference  between  these  two  states  of  mind.  Much  less  can 
the  other  attributes,  which  1  have  mentioned,  lay  a  claim  to  this 
title.  There  is  nothing  excellent,  nor  amiable,  in  being  merely 
grave,  insensible  to  sufferings,  or  indifferent  about  them. 

The  Wordsy  used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  Cantentmeniy  invohe, 
as  one  of  their  significations,  the  restraining  of  ourselves  ;  and,  as 
another,  tke  supporting  of  such  burdens^  tu  are  incumbent  on  us. 
It  includes,  therefore,  me  supposition,  that  the  contented  person  is 
placed  in  circumstances,  which  demand  the  restraint  of  nis  incli- 
nations, and  the  sustentation  of  difSculties.      Such,  plainlj,  are 
the  circumstances  of  every  being,  who  can,  with  strict  propnety, 
be  said  to  be  contented.     To  say,  that  an  Angel  was  amtentedj 
would  certainly  be  incorrect  phraseology.     An  Angel  is  happj/^ 
all  his  circumstances  being  completely  gratifying  to  his  desires. 
A  many  whom  many  troubles  befat,  and  many  burdens  press,  may, 
by  steadily  restraining  his  inclinations  to  murmur  at  the  former, 
and  serenely  supporting  the  latter,  be  contented.     Such  is  always 
the  situation  of  man,  upon  the  whole.     He  is  never,  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  a  situation  entirely  agreeable  to  him.     On  the  contra- 
ry, he  is  alwavs  required,  in  some  degree,  and  at  short  intervals, 
to  suffer.     If  he  possess  a  contcntecf  spirit,  he  will  suffer  with 
quietness  and  serenity. 

Having  premised  these  general  remarks,  I  observe,  that  Evan^ 
gelioal  Contentment,  the  object  of  the  Command  in  the  Text,  in- 
volves, 

1.  A  fixed  belief  of  the  Reality,  and  Excellency,  of  the  Divine 
Government. 

The  Divine  Government  is,  throughout  the  Scriptures,  made  the 
foundation  of  every  delightful,  and  even  every  comforlable^ 
thought.  This  Scheme  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  dictates  of 
Reason.  Both  the  views,  and  prospects,  of  the  Atheist,  as  I  have 
heretofore  shown  at  large,*  are  gloomy  and  desolate,  full  of  per- 

Elexity  and  discouragement,  and  destitute  alike  of  comfort  and 
ope.  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice  :  is  a  declaration, 
and  a  precept  founded  on  it,  which  a  very  limited  understanding 
will  show  us  to  be  just ;  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  rectitude 
incline  us  to  obey. 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  insure  our  obedience,  however 
well  disposed,  that  we  believe  in  the  superintendence  of  some  All- 
controlling  Agent.  It  is  the  Government  of  Jehovah,  in  which  we 
are  required  to  rejoice;  the  result  of  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Goodness,  which  constitute  the  Perfect  Character  of  this  glorious 
Being.  No  man  can  be  contented,  who  does  not  believe,  that  the 
administration,  by  which  all  his  own  interests,  both  personal  and 
social,  are  ultimately  to  be  decided,  is  both  just  and  benevolent. 
The  state  of  thuigs,  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned,  is 

""  See  Sermon  Ilf. 
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mysterious  and  distressing.  The  mysteries  we  cannot  unravel:  the 
distresses  we  often  find  it  difficult  to  bear.  Both,  united,  must  fre- 
quently be  insupportable,  unless  we  could  confide  in  the  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  Him,  who  controls  the  Universe,  as  fiimishing 
sufficient  assurance,  that  they  are  right  and  good  in  themselves, 
and  will  in  the  end  be  shown  to  be  right  and  good.  The  reality, 
and  excellence,  of  the  Divine  Government,  therefore,  must  indis- 
pensably be  objects  of  a  steady  faith  to  a  contented  mind. 

2.  Contentment  involves  a  humble  Hope^  generally  existing^  that 
We  are  interested  in  the  Divine  Favour. 

We  suffisr  many  evils  in  the  present  world.  Philosophy  bids  us 
sufier  them  with  firmness ;  since  they  cannot  be  avoidled ;  and 
since  impatience  and  sinking  under  them  will  only  make  them 
heavier.     I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  prudence,  or  even  the 

Eropriety,  of  thjs  precept.  It  may  be,  it  usually  is,  true,  that  we 
issen  the  degree  of  our  sufierings  by  resolving  firmly  to  endure 
them.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  immoveable  nature  of  evils 
is  no  cause  of  Contentment.  On  the  contrarv,  it  is  always  the 
most  distressing  consideration,  which  can  attencf  them.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  support,  which  Philosophy  can  give  to  the  suficrer. 

No  motive  can  rationally  make  us  willing  to  suffer.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  suffering  evil  for  its  own  sake.  All  rational  submission 
to  evil  arises  from  the  consideration,  that  God  wills  us  to  suffer,  as 
the  proper  reward  of  our  sins,  and  as  the  means  of  promoting  his 
Glory,  and  the  good  of  ourselves  or  others  ;  of  others  alway,  and 
of  ourselves,  if  we  do  not  prevent  it  by  our  disobedience  to  his 
pleasure.  This  motive  to  Contentment,  Christianity  holds  out  to 
Its  disciples,  invariably,  by  pointing  their  attention,  and  their  faith, 
to  the  government  of  God.  The  hope  of  an  interest  in  his  favour, 
Christianity,  also,  regularly  inspires,  by  presenting  to  them  all  the 
promises  of  infinite  Mercy  through  the  Mediation  of  Christ.  With- 
out such  a  hope,  the  ills  of  life  would  often  overcome  the  equanimi- 
ty of  such  minds,  as  ours.  The  outcast  would  be  feebly  support- 
ed by  an  assurance,  that  he  could  obtain  no  relief  for  his  suffer- 
ings ;  and  the  martyr,  by  being  told,  that  his  flames  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished. In  the  hope  of  the  divine  mercy,  a  remedy  is  found  for 
every  present  evil ;  and  he,  who  exercises  it,  will  naturally  sum- 
mon all  his  powers  to'  sustain,  with  serenity,  distresses,  which, 
although  grievous  for  the  present,  will  operate  as  the  means,  and 
terminate  \n  the  enjoyment,  of  everlasting  good. 

3.  Contentment  involves  a  Conviction^  that  it  is  both  our  Z)tify, 
and  our  Interest j  to  acquiesce  in  the  divine  dispensations* 

With  the  dispositions,  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  regarded  at 
•a  thine  of  course,  that  such  a  conviction  will  prevail  in  tne  mind. 
If  God  is  the  universal  Ruler ;  if  his  government  is  the  result  of 
infinite  excellence  \  if  what  he  does,  or  permits  to  be  done,  is  right 
in  itself,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be  right ;  if  we  are  furnished 
with  a  humble  hope  of  an  interest  in  his  favour  \  then,  however 
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mysterious  and  perplexing  the  events  of  Divine  Providence  mar 
be,  and  however  ciistressing  to  us^  we  still  shall  see,  and  feel, 
abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied.  We  shall  readily  admit,  that  the 
most  untoward  events,  the  most  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  our 
apprehensions  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  difficult  only  in  the 
view  of  creatures  whose  minds  are  limited,  like  ours.  iVe  shall 
believe,  that  they  are  perplexing,  only  because  we  cannot  explain 
them  ;  that  they  seem  wrong,  only  because  we  cannot  understand 
them.  With  such  views,  we  shall  cheerfully  resign  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Universe  into  the  hands  of  its  Maker,  and  wait  for  the 
removal  of  our  own  perplexities,  until  the  day  when  iAe  mystefy 
shall  bejinishedj  when  God  shall  appear  just  in  judging,  and  clear 
even  in  condemning. 

4.  Contentment  implies  a  Cordial  Acknowledgment^  that  wt  arw 
unworthy  of  the  mercies  which  we  receive. 

There  are  in  the  present  world  many  afflictions.     If  we  are 

Siiltless  beings  ;  our  sufferance  of  them  must  be  unmerited  ;  and 
e  communication  of  them  to  us  by  our  Creator  is  irreconcilcable 
with  all  our  ideas  of  eouity.  If  we  admit  God  to  be  just ;  we  are 
obliged  also  to  admit,  tnat  ourselves  are  sinners.  If  we  arc  not 
sinners,  but  are  unjustly  distressed ;  there  is  no  reason,  why  we 
should  be  contented  with  our  situation.  No  being  can  be  bound 
to  be  contented  with  injustice.  But  if  we  are  smners ;  we  can 
have  no  claim  to  any  favour.  If  we  are  conscious,  that  we  are  sin- 
ners ;  wc  shall  see,  that  wc  have  no  such  claim.  We  shall  see, 
that,  however  small  our  blessings  may  appear,  God  hath  not  dealt 
with  us  after  our  sins,  nor  reivarded  us  according  to  our  imguities. 
Enjoyments,  in  the  view  of  a  mind  thus  aiicnipercd^  will  all  ap- 
pear to  be  mere  gifts  of  Sovereign  Goodness,  mere  emanalion^s  of 
benevolence,  to  a  being,  destitute  of  any  claim  to  the  favour  of 
God.  Without  such  views,  seated  in  the  heart,  and  controlling  its 
affections,  it  appears  to  me  impossible,  that  such  a  being,  as  a  man, 
should  be  contented. 

5.  Contentment  involves  a  disposition  steadily  to  mark  the  daily 
mercies  of  Godm 

The  great  body  of  mankind  seem  to  regard  their  enjoyments 
cither  as  things  of  course ;  or  as  acquisitions,  made  by  their  own 
ingenuity,  and  efforts.  With  such  views  it  seems  impossible,  that 
they  should  consider  them  as  blessings.  Their  afflictions,  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  to  consider  as  mere  hardships  ;  partly  as  in- 
juries, done  to  them  by  their  fellow-men,  and  partly  as  vexatious 
and  unlucky  events,  brought  upon  them  by,  they  know  not  what, 
untoward  chance,  or  evil  destiny.  Accordingly,  in  their  hours  of 
complaining,  they  customarily  pronounce  themselves  to  be  ill-star- 
red; unlucky;  unfortunate;  persecuted  by  ill-fortune ;  plagued; 
and  harassed;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  never  speak  of 
themselves  as  chastised  or  afflicted  by  God.  According  to  their 
own  account,  their  enjoyments  are  accidents,  and  acquisitions ;  not 
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blessings :  and  their  sufferings  are  calamities ;  not  judgments  of 
God. 

Multitudes  also,  who  do  not  go  all  this  length,  suffer  the  mer- 
cies, which  they  daily  receive,  and  these  both  invaluable  and  num- 
berless, to  pass  by  them  in  a  great  measure  unre^rded.  Con* 
verse  with  tliese  men  on  this  subject ;  and  they  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge, that  all  their  enjoyments  are  gifts  of  God,  and  in  no 
sense  merited  by  themselves.  Still,  from  their  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, and  conduct,  it  is  evident,  that  such  acknowled^ents  are  no 
part  of  the  current  state  of  their  minds.  From  their  obvious  in- 
difference, from  their  regardless  inattention,  amid  the  common  and 
most  necessary  blessings  of  life,  it  is  undeniably  certain,  that  they 
are  scarcely  conscious  even  of  the  existence,  much  less  of  the 
Source,  of  these  blessings.  Were  these  persons  to  number  their 
enjoyments ;  they  would  be  astonished  to  nnd  their  amount.  Were 
they  to  estimate  them ;  they  would  be  equally  astonished  to  per- 
ceive their  value.  Were  they  to  examine  their  own  character; 
they  would  be  amazed,  that  blessings  of  such  value,  and  of  such 
an  amount,  were  bestowed  on  themselves. 

The  man,  who  actually  adopts  this  conduct,  will  soon  discern  in 
the  importance,  and  number,  of  his  enjoyments,  and  in  his  own  un* 
deserving  character,  ample  reasons,  not  only  for  being  satisfied, 
but  also  for  being  grateful.  On  the  one  hand,  he  will  admire  that 
Divine  Goodness,  which  is  manifested  to  him  every  hour  in  so  ma- 
ny forms ;  and  will  wonder,  on  the  other,  that  it  snould  be  mani- 
fested to  so  guilty  and  undeserving  a  creature.  So  long  as  we  do 
not  perceive  these  facts ;  and,  unless  we  mark  them,  we  shall  not 
perceive  them ;  it  seems  impossible,  that  we  should  possess  a  con- 
tented spirit. 

6.  Contentment  involves  the  Moderation  of  those  desires,  which 
are  directed  to  worldly  enjoyments. 

There  are  two  modes,  in  which  mankind  seek  happiness :  /n- 
dulging  their  wishes,  and  seeking  to  find  (Ejects,  sufficient  in  their 
nature  and  number  to  gratify  them ;  and  confining  their  wishes  by 
choice,  and  system,  to  a  moderate  number  of  objects,  and  thus  pre^ 
paring  themselves  to  find  their  enjoymeni  in  such  objects,  as,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  they  may  rationally  expect  to  obtain. 
The  former  of  these  modes  is  generally  pursued  by  mankind. 
Still,  it  is  palpably  unwise;  full  of  danger;  and  regularly  attend- 
ed by  disappointment,  mortification,  and  distress.  Every  man, 
who  adopts  it,  will  be  compelled  to  learn,  that  the  state  of  this 
world  is  altogether  unsuitea  to  satisfy  numerous  and  eager  de- 
sires. The  enjoyments,  which  it  furnishes,  are  comparatively 
few,  and  small.  They  are  incapable,  therefore,  of  fulfilling  the 
demands  of  numerous  and  extensive  desires.  At  the  same  time, 
he  will  find  his  desires  enlarging  incomparably  more,  and  in- 
creasing incomparably  faster,  than  their  ^tincation.  A  rich 
man  covets  property  witih  fiir  mare  greedineas  than  the  posses- 
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aor  of  moderate  wealth.  He,  who  has  entered  the  chase  for 
fame,  power,  or  pleasure,  will  find  his  wishes  become  more  ve- 
hement, as  well  as  more  expanded,  by  every  new  instance  of 
success ;  and  will  soon  perceive,  that,  what  he  once  thought  to 
be  sufficient  good,  has  ceased  to  be  good  at  all.  If  he  gains  all 
that  he  pursues;  he  will,  therefore,  be  continually  less  and  less 
satisfied ;  and,  while  he  snatches  on  ilu  right  hand^  and  devours 
on  the  lefi^  he  will  still  be  hungry  in  the  midst  of  his  gluttony  and 
plunder. 

Incomparably  more  wise,  and  hopeful,  is  the  latter  of  these 
modes.  The  wishes,  which  are  directed  to  worldly  enjoyments, 
can  be  controlled,  to  an  indefinite  degree,  by  reason,  firmness,  and 
regular  pre-concertion.  In  this  case,  the  mind,  demanding  only 
moderate  enjoyments,  may  ordinarily  be  in  a  good  measure  satis- 
fied :  for,  moderate  enjoyments  not  only  exist  in  our  present  state, 
but  are  commonly  attainable,  without  much  difficulty)  by  the  great 
body  of  mankind.  Our  wishes,  in  this  case,  are  suited  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. As,  therefore,  our  enjoyment  is  commensurate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  our  wishes ;  so,  when  our  wishes  are  moderate, 
the  moderate  enjoyments,  which  this  world  supplies,  will  furnish 
us  with  sufficient  gratification. 

Without  this  moderation  of  our  desires,  contentment  cannot  ex- 
ist. An  eager  pursuit  of  earthly  good  would  make  an  Angel  dis- 
contented. Vehement  desires,  ungratificd,  are  sure  and  copious 
sources  of  misery.  The  demands  of  enjoyment,  in  the  mind  which 
cherishes  ihcm,  are  too  high  to  he  satishcd  by  any  thing,  which 
this  world  has  to  give.  'I  ne  mind  seeks  for  enjoyment,  not  with 
the  spirit  of  a  rational,  industrious  man.  but  with  that  of  a  miser ; 
and  cries  unceasingly,  "  Give,  give  ;''  but,  whalover  may  be  its 
acquisitions,  is  never  sufficiently  satisfied  to  be  able  to  say,  "  It  is 
enough. ^^ 

7.  Cotileulment  involves  Self -approbation. 

All  enjoyment  commences  in  the  state  of  the  mind  itself.  When 
that  is  dhstnrbcd,  no  external  gratifications  can  be  relished,  or  re- 
garded. No  seasoning,  no  daintiness,  will  enable  him,  who  is 
languishing  under  a  fever,  to  relish  even  the  choicest  viands.  But 
to  ease  of  mind,  self-approbation  is  indispensable.  Unless  the 
Conscience  approve,  and  smile ;  serenity  can  never  overspread 
the  world  within.  So  long  as  the  Conscience  reproaches,  wounds, 
and  terrifies ;  the  soul  must  b(»  perturbed,  restless,  and  unhappy. 
That  Contentment  should  exist  in  such  a  mind,  can  neither  be 
proper,  nor  possible.  But,  whenever  the  man  begins  to  submit 
to  be  controlled  by  his  Conscience,  he  begins  to  be  approved  by 
himself.  The  tumult  of  the  soul  then  begins  to  subside:  the 
storm  ceases  to  lower,  and  to  threaten  :  the  violence  of  the  blast 
is  hushed :  th«  angry  clouds  disperse.  A  summer  evening  over- 
spreads the  soul ;  calm,  serene,  bright ;  the  promise  of  a  future* 
peaceful,  and  delightful  day. 
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11.  /  shall  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  tenuis  ofConteni- 
mentm 

1  •  TTiis  disposition  of  mind  secures  to  us  the  Favour  of  Oodm 
The  preceding  Observations  make  it  evident,  that  Comentment 
is,  in  an  extensive  sense,  obedience  to  the  Divine  Will*     it  is  also 
directly,  and  repeatedly,  commanded  in  the  Scriptures.     To  7Vm- 
othy^  St.  Paul  writes,  Having  food  and  raiment,,  let  us  be  tUreitnth 
content.    To  the  Hebrews  he  says,  universally.  Be  content  with 
such  things  as  ye  have.     This  injunction  he  also  enforces  by  the 
best  of  aH  reasons  :  viz.  that  God  hath  said^  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee.     That  God  is  pleased  with  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands, needs  no  illustration.     Equally  unnecessary  would  be  an 
attempt  to  show,  that  a  state  of  mmd,  formed,  as  Contentment  ob- 
viously is,  chiefly  of  faith,  submission,  humility,  gratitude,  and 
self-government,  must  be  obedience  eminently  acceptable.     But 
him,  whom  God  approves.  He  will  bless.     The  promises  of  the 
divine  favour  to  such,  as  cordially  obey  the  divine  will,  are  spread 
every  where  throughout  the  Scriptures ;  and  not  one  of  them  will 
fail  of  being  accomplished.     But  the  favour  of  God  is  the  sum  of 
all  benefits,  and  the  source  whence  every  other  proceeds.     Ccn- 
tentment  begins  with  a  hope  of  the  divine  favour ;  and,  as  a  contin- 
ued course  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God,  originates  tn- 
ceasingly  new  hopes,  and  makes  sure  of  new  communications  of 
the  same  invaluable  blessing. 

2.  Contentment  enables  him,  who  possesses  iV,  to  perform  his  du- 
ty with  more  exactness,  and  more  pleasure,  than  he  can  otherwist 
attain. 

The  contented  mind  is  unincumbered  by  many  cares,  and  many 
hindrances,  which  usually  obstruct,  and  retard,  men  in  the  pr- 
formance  of  their  duty.  The  serenity  of  its  disposition  leaves  it  at 
full  leisure  calmly  to  examine,  and  therefore  clearly  to  understaidi 
and  thoroughly  to  feel,  the  nature,  direction,  and  amount,  of  its 
duty.  Satisfied  with  the  divine  dispensations,  and  assured  of  the 
approbation  of  Him,  whose  dispensations  they  are,  it  is  prepared, 
beforehand,  to  accord  with  their  tenour,  and  to  perform  whaterer 
they  may  require.  In  this  case,  its  obedience  obviously  becomes 
easy,  cheerful,  and  of  course  delightful ;  as  well  as  uniform,  and 
exact.  It  is  the  punctilious  and  cheerful  obedience  of  a  child; 
compared  with  which  the  occasional  and  reluctant  performances 
of  a  discontented  man,  are  merely  the  mercenary  dnidgery  of  an 
unfaithful  servant.  But  to  perform  our  duty  with  pleasure^  is 
to  lead  a  life  of  enjoyment :  for,  our  duty  returns  every  moment 
of  our  lives.  To  perform  our  duty,  also,  with  exactness,  is  not 
only  delightful  in  itself;  but  is  a  continual  source  of  self-approba- 
tion and  peace ;  and  the  only  source,  whence  these  blessings  can 
be  derived. 

3.  Tlie  man,  in  whom  this  spirit  prevails,  is  secured  from  many 
Temptations  andmanj/  Sms^  to  which  others  are  exposed* 
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A  dist<mtenttd  man  naturally  indulges,  and  is  always  liable  to, 
the  sin  of  murmuring  against  God,  arraigning  his  Justice,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness,  and  hardening  his  heart  against  his  Mercy ;  be* 
cause  he  is  impatient  under  his  own  allotments,  and  unwilling  to 
accord  with  any  proposals  from  a  Being,  whose  Character  he 
disreiisaes,  and  whose  Conduct  he  regaras  as  the  source  of  his 
troubles.     The  envious  man  is  prompted  by  his  ruling  disposi- 
tion tc  repine  at  the  blessings  of  others ;  to  accuse  God  of  par- 
tiality in  bestowing  them ;  to  wish  them  lessened ;  to  resort  not 
tuifrequently  to  active,  insidious,  and  malignant  exertions  for  the 
purpose  of  lessening  them ;  and  to  exercise  a  kind  of  infernal 
joy,  when  they  arc  taken  away.     Such  a  man  turns  a  gloomy, 
misanthropic  eve  on  all  those,  who,  he  thinks,  are  richer,  great* 
er,  wiser,  or  happier,  than  himself.     From  these  rebellious  and 
fiend-like  dispositions,  from  the  temptations  which  they  create,  and 
the  sins  to  which  they  lead,  the  contented  mind  is  delightfully 
free.     Satisfied  with  its  own  lot,  it  feels  no  anxiety,  mortincatJon, 
or  opposition  to  its  Maker,  because  others  are  possessed  of  supe- 
rbr  good.     Particularly,  it  is  undisturbed  by  the  sight  of  supe- 
lioT  wealth  in  the  possession  of  others  ;  of  superior  power,  pleas- 
ures, reputation,  and  influence.     On  all  these  splendours  it  can 
loDk,  as  the  eagle  on  the  Sun,  with  a  steady  and  serene  eye;  and 
can  find  its  happiness  not  lessened,  but  increased,  because  others 
aie  happy.     The  disposal,  both  of  its  own  concerns  and  theirs,  it 
is  willing  to  leave  wholly  to  God ;  and  prepared  to  enjoy  any 
good,  which  He  is  pleased  to  bestow,  whoever  may  be  the  re- 
cipient.    Thus, 
4,  It  is  a  diffposition  eminently  Peaceful  and  Comfortable. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  preserved  from  many  troubles,  suffered 
bj  others  •,  and  on  the  other,  finds  many  pleasures,  which  others 
nc\'er  know.     The  distress,  experienced  in  an  unceasing  course 
of  disa])pointmcnts,  by  all  discontented,  covetous,  and  ambitious 
men,  is  chiefly  unknown  to  him,  who  has  acquired  this  delightful 
sprit.     Equally  free  is  he,  also,  from  the  pam  of  ungratified  de- 
sires, and  from  continual  fears,  that  his  desires  will  be  ungratifi- 
ed.     Nor  is  he  less  secure  from  that  complication  of  wo,  which 
springs  incessantly  from  distrust  of  the  goodness  and  faithfulness 
of  God ;  from  murmuring  against  his  providence  :  from  reluc- 
tance to  obey  his  pleasure ;  and  from  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  faithfully  obeyed  at  all.     At  the  same  lime,  he  is  delivered 
from  those  fears  of  future  wo,  which  so  often  harass  the  minds  of 
guilty  men. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  insinuate,  that  the  Contented  man  is 
free  from  afflictions :  but  that  he  is  comparatively  free  from  them, 
is  unquestionable.  Contentment  will  not  remove  the  thorns  and 
briers,  spread  over  this  unhappy  world  by  the  apostacy ;  and  re- 
new upon  its  face  the  bloom,  the  beauty,  and  the  fragrance,  of 
£den.     But  it  will  blunt  the  point  of  many  a  thorn,  and  convert 
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many  a  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field.  The  sorrow.^  ^uch  it 
feels,  will  be  all  allayed  by  the  remembrance,  that  they  *omerora 
the  hand  of  the  Infinitely  6ood ;  and  by  the  hope  that  hey  will 
all  terminate  in  the  promotion  of  its  own  best  interests.  Tahe 
blast  of  calamity,  also,  it  yields,  like  the  willow;  and  ii^  thre- 
fore,  not  rooted  up  and  destroyed.  In  the  mean  time,  wieneer 
troubles  arrive,  however  numerous  or  great  they  may  b,  !ieir 
distressing  efficacy  is  always  allayed  by  the  soothing,  baiij,  in- 
fluence of  peace  and  self-approbation. 

This  delightful  influence,  also,  is  regularly  difiiised  ovc  every 
enjoyment.  The  enjoyments  of  the  contented  man  an  in  his 
Tiew,  all  gifts,  and  blessings ;  not  acquisitions,  made  by  hiswn  in- 

Senuity  and  efforts.  As  gifts,  they  are  relished  with  gratide  to 
leir  Glorious  Author.  The  lignt,  in  which  they  are  sen  by 
this  grateful  disposition,  is  always  glossy  and  brilliant ;  re  the 
taste,  which  they  furnish,  is  singularly  sweet.  Thus  the  on  ent- 
ed  man  finds  pleasures,  where  otliers  find  only  troubles.  Ihus, 
when  troubles  arrest  him,  their  bitterness  is  allayed:  andhus  all 
the  pleasures,  which  he  finds,  are  enhanced  by  his  ownhappy 
disposition.  Even  in  seasons,  when  darkness  overspreds  the 
world ;  and  such  seasons,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  thee  are ; 
when  the  gloom  overshadows  his  mind,  as  well  as  the  mxls  of 
those  around  him;  and  when  the  face  of  the  Sun  of  Righteaisness 
is  eclipsed,  to  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  hope,  humble  and  >erene, 
will  lift  up  her  exploring  eye,  and  behold  the  divine  lunnary 
still  visible,  and  environing  the  intervening  darkness  with  a  circle 
of  Glory. 

5.  Contentment  renders  its  possessor  eminently  Pleasing  anaCom' 
fortahle  to  others. 

Uniform   serenity,  cheerfulness,  and  sweetness  of  dispostmn, 
constitute  that  character  in  man,  which  to  his  fellow-men  is  more 
agreeable  than  any  other.     Religion  itself,  however  pious  and  be- 
nevolent the  mind  may  be,  is  despoiled,  if  sensibly  destitute  of 
this  disposition,  of  its  peculiar  burnish  and  beauty.     It  will  in- 
deed be  approved,  and  esteemed.      But  it  will  not  be  entirely 
relished.     Gravity,  existing  beyond  a  certain  degree,  mar  ren- 
der it  forbidding.     Reserve  may  render  it  suspicious  ;  and  a  sor- 
rowfiil,  melancholy  aspect  may  excite  a  sympathy,  so  painful,  as 
to  make  it  unwelcome.     But  a  sweet,  serene,  and  cheerful,  tem- 
per is  the  object,  not  only  of  esteem,   but   of  delight.     The 
presence  of  a  person,  who  manifests  this  temper,  is  universally 
coveted;  and  difiuses  a  kind  of  lustre  over  every  circle.     He 
is  accordingly  welcomed  to  every  house,  and  to  every  compa- 
ny.     Even  men,  destitute  of  Religion,   will  strongly  relish  nis 
company ;  and  will  never  mention  his  character  without  pointed 
commendation. 

Beside  the  immediate,  and  extensive,  pleasure,  which  such  a 
person  communicates  to  those  with  whom  he  converses,  this  dis- 
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positun  re<:UDinends  his  opinions,  his  rules  of  life,  his  various  con- 
duct and -he  several  plans,  which  he  proposes  for  the  benefit  of 
uaaind.  Multitudes  will  embark  witn  readiness  and  ardour  in 
the  roootion  of  purposes,  which  he  recommends  ;  because  they 
are  econmended  by  him  ;  because  they  think  favourably  of  what- 
eve  he  proposes,  and  love  to  unite  with  him  in  any  pursuit. 
The,  tis  spirit,  beside  rendering  him  eminently  agreeable  to 
dther&.  fives  him  an  influence  with  mankind,  which  he  could  not 
othervie  possess ;  and  in  the  happiest  manner  increases  his  pow- 
er to  ccgood.  It  deserves  particular  consideration,  that  some  of 
the  ma  popular  men,  who  have  ever  lived  in  this  country,  have 
not  be  distiuj^ishcd  for  brilliancy  of  genius,  extensiveness  of 
views,  r  profoundness  of  research ;  but,  while  they  possessed 
respeitUe  talents,  were  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  dispo- 
sitioc,  iiich  I  have  here  described. 

O:*  tb  disposition,  Contentment  is  the  uniform,  and  the  only 
efficicios,  source.     By  a  discontented  man,  it  can  be  assumed 
only  bjefibrt,  and  for  a  moment ;  and  must  speedily,  and  charac- 
teristicdy,  give  way  to  the  uneasy,  fretful  spirit,  which  has  taken 
possess3n  of  his  mind.     There  is,  indeed,  a  native  good  humour, 
which  i  pleasant  to  the  possessor,  and  very  agreeable  to  those 
with  w.om  he  converses.     But  this  desirable  disposition,  although 
possesmg  many  advantages,  is  radically  defective,  because  it  is 
a  mere  propensity,  and  not  a  moral  principle.     Too  frail  to  sustain 
the  nee  shocks,  or  the  long-continued  pressure,  of  adversity,  it  is 
proD3  :o  give  way  in  seasons  of  severe  trial ;  and  is  incapable  of 
the  je.'ene  and  steady  endurance,  so  characteristical  of  a  content- 
ed niid.     Such  a  mind  may  bend  ;  but,  while  life  lasts,  it  will  not 
break     Where  native  good  humour  would  shrink,  and  fly,  from 
thpcDnflict,  on  innumei-able  occasions;  the  Contented  mind  will 
B/mly  brave  the  danger ;  sustain  the  assault ;  and,  with  a  cool, 
iioiseless,  unruffled  energy,  in  the  end,  overcome.     At  the  same 
time,  such  a  mind  will  always  find  at  hand  a  Divine  Auxiliary,  an 
Almighty  Friend,  ever  present,  ever  watchful,  ever  extending  his 
arm  to  protect,  strengthen,  and  give  the  victory.     This  indispen- 
sable aid,  native  good  humour  cannot  claim.     All  its  ultimate  reli- 
ance is  fixed  on  this  world,     its  eye  is  never  lifted  upward  ;  but 
fastens  on  earth,  and  time,  for  all  its  resources.     Contentment,  on 
the  contrary,  while  she  finds  more  sweetness  in  earthly  enjoyment 
than  good  humour  can  ever  find,  and  far  more  effectually  lightens 
the  pressure  of  calamity  by  the  assistance,  which  this  world  pre- 
sents, fixes  her  eye  on  the  Heavens  for  superior  aid ;  and  sees  the 
thickest  darkness  of  suffering,  and  even  of  death,  delightfully  il- 
lumined by  beams  of  Glory,  shining  from  beyond  the  grave  ? 
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There  are,  as  I  have  heretofore  observed,  two  attributes  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  indulgence  of  which,  we  especially  dis- 
obey the  Tenth  Command,  viz.  Ambition  and  Avarice.  Content- 
ment is  opposed  to  both,  particularly  to  the  former.  What  in 
modem  times  is  called  ChantVy  that  is,  a  disposition  cheerfully  to 
impart  our  property,  and  kind  oflBces  to  the  poor,  and  suffering,  is 
especially  opposed  to  the  latter.  Of  course,  it  naturally  becomes 
the  next  subject  of  our  consideration,  in«our  progress. 

In  examining  it,  I  propose  briefly  to  point  out, 

I.  The  Jfahire  of  this  duty  ^ 

II.  7%e  Persons,  to  whom^  and, 

III.  ne  Manner,  in  which,  it  is  to  bepefformed  ;  and, 

IV.  The  Motives  to  the  performance. 

I.  ItdUI  endeavour  to  explain  the  JSfature  of  this  duty. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  general  definition  of  Chari- 
ty, as  an  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  a  disposition  cheer* 
lully  to  impart  our  property,  and  our  kind  offices,  to  the  poor  and 
su^ring.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  every  cheerful  commu- 
nication of  these  benefits  to  persons  of  this  description,  merits  thi^ 
name  of  Charity  in  the  evangelical  sense. 

Persons  often  aid  the  sufferiAg  merely  from  ostentation.  These 
will  not  be  suspected  of  Charity. 

Others  do  the  same  thine  merely  to  free  themselves  from  the 
importunate  applications  of  those,  by  whom  it  is  solicited.  This 
will  not  be  mistaken  for  Charity. 

Some,  and  those  not  a  few,  impart  their  property  to  the  distress- 
ed, because  they  place  little  value  upon  property.  Neither  will 
this  be  soberly  considered  as  charitable  conduct. 

Some  perform  charitable  acts  to  free  themselves  from  those  re* 
proaches  of  conscience,  which  they  are  assured  will  follow  the  re- 
fusal of  such  acts. 

Multitudes  perform  offices  of  this  nature  from  the  hope  of  ac- 
quiring the  esteem  of  others,  and  the  various  benefits  which  it  is 
expected  to  confer. 

Other  multitudes  extend  relief  to  sufferers  from  a  native  spirit 
of  generosity.     This  is  amiable ;  but  is  not  even  an  intentional 
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performance  of  any  duty,  and  can  therefore  possess  no  evangeli- 
cal character. 

Others  still  do  the  same  things,  under  the  influence  of  constitu- 
tional compassion,  or  native  tenderness*  This  also  is  amiable, 
but  for  the  same  reason  does  not  partake  of  an  evangelical  nature. 

Some  perform  actions  of  this  class,  because  they  have  been 
taught  and  habituated  in  early  life  to  perform  them  as  a  duty. 
Though  they  merit  and  obtain  the  esteem  of  those  around  them, 
yet  they  never  with  the  heart,  or  in  the  evangelical  sense,  perform 
any  duty. 

Others  do  works  of  this  nature^  because  they  have  been  acciu* 
tomed  to  commend  them  highly,  and  are  thus  compelled  to  charit- 
able exertions,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  consistency  of  char- 
acter. 

Finally ;  Not  a  small  number  pursue  a  charitable  course  of  life, 
because  they  ttunk  actions  of  this  nature  the  sum  and  substance  of 
religion,  and  expect  by  them  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  h" 
vour  of  God,  and  to  obtain  the  blessings  of  a  happy  immortality. 
These  men,  wh^er  aware  of  it  or  not,  are  intendinfl;  to  purchase 
heaven  by  paying  the  price,  which'  they  suppose  to  be  set  upon  it 
in  the  Gospel. 

It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted,  that,  in  several  of  these  cases, 
that  which  is  actually  done,  is  done  cheerfully,  and  that  property 
and  kind  offices  are  really  imparted  to  the  distressed ;  yet  in  none 
of  them,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  there  any  degree  of  evangehcal 
charity. 

Charity,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  is  no  other  than  the  Benefi- 
cence required  by  the  Gospel,  administered,  with  the  disposition 
which  it  requires,  to  a  particular  class  of  mankind,  viz.  those  who 
are,  or  without  this  administration,  would  be,  in  circumstances  of 
distress.  The  disposition,  which  is  here  intended,  is  that  Love 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  genuine  source  of  every  other 
duty.  ' 

If  this  account  of  the  subject  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be  con- 
ceded, that  all  acts  of  real  charity  arc  performed  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  with  an  intention  to  obey  God  in  the  performance,  and 
that  this  is  indispensable  to  its  very  existence.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  the  result  of  native  tenderness  or  compassion.  No  virtue  is  in 
the  proper  sense  an  exercise  of  any  human  passion.  Virtue,  in 
all  instances,  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  to  that  which  is  righty 
or,  in  other  words,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  and  conducive  to 
the  good  of  the  universe,  because  it  is  believed  to  be  of  this  nature* 
The  native  affections  of  the  mind  are  in  several  instances  amiable, 
and  often  contribute  to  enhance  and  adorn  the  real  exercise  of 
Virtue  ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  never,  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
virtuous.  That  which  is  done  without  any  sense  of  duty,  and  with- 
out an  intention  to  perform  a  duty,  can  never  sustain  the  character 
•f  virtue. 
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Further;  It  is  pbin,  if  the  above  observations  be  admitted,  that 
Charity,  in  the  sense  of  the  Gospel,  is  disinterested*  The  design^ 
in  every  act  which  is  entided  to  this  name,  is  to  do  real  eood  to 
Aose  who  are  its  objects*  The  intention  of  the  author  of  it  will 
invariably  be  to  promote  the  happiness,  or  to  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  sufferer;  not  to  advance  his  own  reputation,  to  promote  his 
own  selfish  purposes,  nor  even  to  prevent  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  conscience*  In  a  word,  Selfishness,  of  whatever  kind,  and 
in  whatever  form  it  may  exist,  is  not  Charity* 

In  addition  to  these  things,  it  may  be  observed,  that  evangelical 
charity  demands,  essentially,  that  we  take  delight  in  doing  the  good 
which  is  to  be  done.  It  is  more  blessed  ;  in  the  original,  it  is  more 
happy  ;  to  give  than  to  receive^  that  is.  It  is  an  employment,  a  char- 
acter, attended  of  course  with  a  higher  degree  of  happiness :  or 
to  declare  the  same  truth  in  a  more  universal  form  'j  It  is  a  happier 
state  to  communieate  good  to  others,  than  to  gain  it  from  their  handsm 
He,  who  does  not  find  some  degree  of  this  happiness  in  bestowing 
alms  and  other  kindnesses  upon  his  suffering  fellow-creatures,  has 
Dot  yet  begun  to  be  charitable* 

II*  The  Persons  to  whom  these  offices  of  kindne^  are  to  be  per* 
formed,  are  various. 

These  are,  universally,  such  as  already  suffer,  or  have  become 
liable  to,  some  distress ;  to  relieve  or  prevent  which,  the  kind 
offices  included  under  the  name  of  charity,  are  necessary.  It 
will  readily  occur,  that,  within  this  broad  description,  there  must 
be  not  only  many  persons,  but  many  classes  of  persons,  differing 
very  materially  in  their  character  and  circumstances,  and  having 
therefore  very  different  claims  upon  the  kind  offices  of  their  fellow- 
men*  Among  these  are  found  all  gradations  of  character  and  of 
suffering* 

The  class,  which  first  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eye,  is  that  of  the 
common  wandering  Beggars ;  seen  in  every  country,  and  particu* 
larly  in  the  streets  of  every  city*  There  are  not  wanting  persons, 
and  those  of  a  fair  reputation,  who  hold  that  alms  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  this  miserable  class  of  mankind*  In  their  view,  charity 
administered  to  them  answers  scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  to 
encoura^  idleness,  intemperance,  and  other  vices  to  which  these 
degraded  beings  are  so  generally  addicted*  Whatever  is  done  for 
them,  it  is  observed,  is  ordinarily  useless,  and  worse  than  useless 
to  themselves ;  and  might  always  be  bestowed  on  more  deserving 
objects,  and  with  happier  effiscts*  That,  to  a  great  extent,  these 
observations  are  just,  cannot  be  questioned*  But  it  may  be  ques* 
tioned,  whether  tney  are  capable  of  so  universal  an  application* 
Some  of  these  persons,  and  the  number  is  not  small,  are  unable  to 
labour ;  and  are  yet  without  friends  or  home.  To  wander,  seems 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  and  even  of  their 
lives*  It  is  not  true  of  all  of  them,  that  they  are  vicious,  nor  that 
vice  has  been  the  means  of  reducing  them  to  their  present  8ufl[er« 
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ings.  I  know  of  no  evangelical  principle,  which  warrants  us  to 
leave  them  to  perish,  or  to  refuse  the  proper  means  of  alleviating 
their  distresses. 

Wt  commanded  you,  says  St  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians,  that  if 
any  would  not  workj  neither  should  he  eat.  But  it  will  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  Apostle  intended  to  include  in  this  prohibition 
those  who  are  unable  to  work,  many  of  whom  are  found  in  this 
class  of  the  indigent.  To  these,  subsistence,  comforts,  medicines, 
and  whatever  kind  offices  are  necessary,  cannot  be  denied.  Were 
no  person  suffered  to  wander  in  this  manner,  but  such  as  I  have 
described,  probably  objections  never  would  have  been  started 
against  admitting  them  within  the  pale  of  charity. 

As  to  the  really  idle  and  vicious  members,  of  which  almost  the 
whole  of  this  class  is  apparendy  composed,  it  is  in  my  opinion  the 
duty  of  every  government  to  force  them,  by  every  vindicable  and 
necessary  measure,  to  labour  for  their  own  subsistence. 

Individuals  are  often  unable  to  distinguish  amone  the  wander- 
ing applicants  for  ctuajity,  which  are  proper  objects  of  their  bounty. 
In  this  uncertainty,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  rule  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses occasioned  by  hunger  and  nakedness,  whenever  we  cannot 
satisfactorily  prove  imposition  on  the  part  of  the  applicant.  Money 
is  eiven  to  such  persons,  when  given  at  all,  without  answering  any 
valuable  end. 

Concerning  the  administration  of  charity  to  sufferers  of  every 
other  description,  there  will  bp  no  dispute. 

Among  these,  those  whom  Providence  has  stationed  in  our  own 
neighbourhood  seem,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  have  superior  claims  for 
relief  upon  us  for  three  reasons  ;  viz.  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do 
them  more  good  than  we  can  do  to  others,  because  they  are  within 
our  reach  ;  that  the  poor  who  are  at  a  distance  from  us  will  find 
other  benefactors  in  their  vicinity  ;  and  that,  if  we  do  not  take  a 
charitable  care  of  those  who  surround  us,  they  will  ordinarily  be 
without  relief.  It  may  be  generally  said,  that  Providence  has 
placed  them  under  our  eye  for  the  very  purpose  of  awakening 
our  beneficence  towards  them  ;  and  has  thus,  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  called  express^  required  this  service  at  our  hands. 

A  distinction  ought  to  be  made  among  these,  on  the  score  of  that 
modesty  which  prevents  some  of  them  from  soliciting  benefactions, 
and  even  from  making  known  their  sufferings  ;  on  account  of  the 
industry  and  faithfulness,  with  which  some  of  them  labour,  amid 
many  discouragements,  to  supply  their  own  wants;  as  well  as  with 
regard  to  the  uprightness  of  their  dispositions  and  the  blame- 
lessness  of  their  lives.  All  these  are  obvious  reconMnendations 
to  evangelical  charity.  We  are  to  do  good  unto  all  men  as  we 
have  opportunity,  but  especially  to  them  who  are  of  the  household 
of  faith.  The  poor  ana  suffering,  who  belong  to  this  household, 
have  the  first  of  all  claims  to  the  good  which  we  are  able  to  do. 
To  relieve  the  distresses  of  these  men,  when  the  relief  springs 
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from  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  conduct  so  excellent,  that  as 
Christ  has  expressly  informed  us,  he  will  remember  and  distinguish 
it  at  the  final  day,  and  will  regard  the  charity  as  being  administered 
to  Himself. 

Universally,  the  better  the  character  of  the  sufferer,  the  higher 
will  be  his  claims  upon  us  for  our  beneficence. 

III.  I  will  nom  endeavour  io  paint  out  the  Manner  in  which  this 
duty  should  he  performed. 

Concerning  this  subject  I  observe, 

1  •  Our  beneficence  should  obviously  be  such  as  to  answer  the  end 
which  isproposedm 

The  sufferings  of  this  world  arc  almost  endlessly  diversified. 
The  modes  of  administering  charity  ought  plainly  to  be  varied,  so 
as  to  suit  the  varieties  of  distress.  A  large  proportion  of  the  evils 
of  life  arise  from  want.  The  conununication  or  property,  in  some 
de^e,  and  form,  or  other,  is  the  proper  means  of  removing  those 
which  belong  to  this  class.  Others  are  derived  from  sickness,  pain, 
disgrace,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  want  of  friends,  the  want  ot  en- 
couragement in  the  business  of  life ;  often  from  the  &ct  that  we 
are  strangers ;  often  from  unkindness,  contempt,  and  contumely, 
often  from  ignorance,  want  of  advice  ;  and  from  very  many  other 
sources.  There  are  also  distresses  merely  of  a  moral  nature,  such 
as  spring  from  unhappy  errors  concerning  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  religion,  from  ignorance  of  the  way  of  salvation,  from  spiritual 
prejudices,  from  stupidity,  from  temptations,  and  universally  from 
sin  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  very  dif- 
ferent modes  of  relief  must  be  applied  to  these  numerous  and  di- 
versified cases  of  suffering*  That  mode  only  is  of  any  value, 
which  is  fitted  to  accomphsh  the  end.  To  employ  ourselves  in 
giving  grave  advice  to  a  person  famishing  with  hunger,  would  be 
not  merely  idle,  but  ludicrous ;  and  to  offer  food  to  a  person  labour- 
ine  under  the  pangs  of  a  broken  heart,  would  be  a  specimen  of 
foHy  equally  contemptible. 

3.  Our  charity  should  be  administered  in  suck  a  degree  as  actually 
to  accomplish  the  end. 

It  is  not  enough  to  mitigate  a  calamity,  wken  it  is  in  our  power 
to  remove  it ;  to  assuage  a  disease,  when  we  are  able  to  complete 
the  cure ;  to  give  advice  or  consolation  to  a  youth  whose  spirits  are 
sinking  for  want  of  employment,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  put  him 
into  useful  business ;  to  pitv  a  backsliding  Christian,  when  we  are 
able  to  restore  him  to  his  duty,  to  pray  ror  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  when  we  can  send  them  the  Word  of  God  and  mission- 
aries to  preach  it.  Particularly,  it  is  never  enough  to  expend  our 
benevolence  to  the  distressed  in  talking,  however  wisely,  however 
affectionately,  however  evangelically,  concerning  their  sufferings 
and  the  proper  means  of  relieving  them :  or  in  breathing  sighs, 
or  shedaing  tears,  or  uttering  good  wishes  over  their  distresses* 
^a  broiler  or  sister  be  naked,  vr  destitute  of  daily  foodj  and  one  of 
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more  cootemptible,  than  the  charity  which  erapcmteB  in  woidi 

and  wiihrti 
3.  A  iff  air  di^y,  taybr  at  d  it  m  oirjMMr,  to  ^|ijtM 

The  amaller  sufoiogt  of  thoie  around  ui,  are  faj  no  naana  la 
be  neglected;  and  they  have  this  lacommendatioa  ta ov  paitico* 
lar  attentiooi  that  we  can  aUnoBt  always  relieve  thant  when  aack  aa 
>'  are  greater  may  demand  effiirta  bcrfond  the  Bmili  of  our  *hiIi||a|L 
When  thiaisnoi  the  oaea,a  neater  eoieriiy  preina  propoK^ 
jjonaUyirtroDger  daim  loonr  charitiiMe  a»eiyon». 

i^nvwidi lAtin wilik a GmtidiiwUt omu &i aaML  Auiii to  conamiai^ 
oito  to  iktm  iki  mmimdim  a  mimtffr  af  tmafftr  iiwt. 
SimU  tamt  are  noiaaly  of  little  Talne  in  leaMty;  faotareoeaal- 


ly  remdedy^eepeciaUy  fay  penons  of  thia  claas,  aa  beiaa  Hill  leea 
nJM)le.  hnprofidenceisalnoat  atwamapvQBuneatlBatareiB 
the  charactwr  of  thoie,  who  pennanenUy  need  chari^.  They 
wither  have  a  jvel  seme  of  the  nine  of  property,  nor  joat  qipra* 
heniioai  of  the  aodea  in  which  it  any  be  laid  oat  in  the  beet  aMn» 

ner.  little  aomi  will  in  their  view  be  incapable  of  answering  am 
important  piirpoie ;  and  they  rarely  think  of  hoarding  them,  antil 
the  accumolatioa  shall  become  considerable.  They  will  there- 
fore, usually  expend  them  on  objects  of  small  consequence  even 
to  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  bestower  will  becotme 
their  treasurer  and  accumulate  for  them,  and  thus  conv^l  the  shil- 
lings, which  he  midit  otherwise  distribute,  into  a  single  benefac- 
tion of  a  guinea ;  liey  would  rarely,  probably  never,  break  so 
considerable  a  sum  far  any  of  those  trifling  objects  upon  which  the 
shillings  separately  given  would  all  have  been  expended. 

It  will  commonfjadd  much  to  the  benefit  of  such  a  distribution, 
if  it  should  also  be  made  at  stated  and  expected  times,  so  that  the 
object  of  the  beneficence  miffht  calculate  beforehand.  In  this 
case  he  would,  on  the  one  hanc^  endeavour  to  supply  his  interme- 
date  wants,  and  on  the  other,  would  regulariy  nx  upon  an  im- 
portant purpose  for  which  the  expected  benefaction  would  be  laid 
out.  In  this  manner  they  will  learn  to  overcome  their  own  want  of" 
economy,  and  acquire  t  degree  of  prudence  in  the  management  of 
their  pecuniary  concens,  to  which  otherwise  they  would  be  stran- 
gers tnrough  fife. 

5.  The  iesi  modt  of  cmnmuniciUing  pecuniary  assistance  to  tiicA 
tsi^jptrsrsj  as  lunt  s^ifficisni  ksaUk  and  c^poctto,  is  to  Emplog  them. 

By  this  I  intend,  that  we  should  iiumish  tton  with  such  means 
and  snch  directions,  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  earn 
somackaf  their  snbsiatence,  as  can  be  brought  within  their  reach 
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by  their  own  industry.    Most  of  the  poor  would  choose  to  tuppoit 
themselves,  if  it  were  in  their  power.    He,  who  puts  it  in  their 

Sower,  deUvers  them  from  the  painful  consciousness  of  beine  bur- 
ensome  to  others ;  places  them  in  a  degree  of  indepenoencep 
which  is  rationally  pleasant ;  and  in  many  instances,  enables  them 
ultimately  to  earn  more  than  a  mere  subsistence ;  and  thus  teaches 
them  in  the  only  effectual  manner  how  to  provide  for  themselves* 
In  addition  to  all  this,  he  brings  them  within  the  pale  of  character 
and  reputation,  and  renders  them  useful  to  themselves  and  to  man* 
kind.  In  this  mirticular,  men  of  active  and  extensive  business,  are 
furnished  by  Providence  with  peculiar  advantages  for  becoming 
important  benefactors  to  mankind  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

5.  Our  beneficence  is  often  rendered  to  others  much  more  usefidly 
iy  Personal  Exertions  in  their  behalf^  than  by  mere  contribution  tf 
moneg. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  of  suffering,  of  which  property 
cannot  become  the  relief.  Of  this  nature,  are  those  of  sickness, 
pain,  sorrow,  disgrace,  decrepitude,  inendlessness,  the  necessity 
of  countenance,  a  broken  heart,  and  all  that  variety  of  anguish  of 
spirit  which  respects  our  salvation.  In  all  these,  and  in  many 
other  cases,  the  kindness  needed  is  not  pecuniary  bounty,  but  those 
good  offices  which  are  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  suffering.  Very 
many  persons,  perhaps  almost  all  those  who  are  in  easy  circum- 
stances, much  more  willingly  contribute  their  property  than  their 
personal  services.  To  give  a  small  sum  of  money,  is  often  con* 
sidered  as  an  easy  piece  of  self-denial ;  when  a  personal  efibrt  is 
re^urded  as  a  serious  sacrifice. 

out  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  contribute  money  for  the  relief  of  dis* 
tress,  where  we  know  that  it  will  not  proauce  the  relief.  The 
duty  demanded  by  our  circumstances,  the  benefit  needed  by  those 
whom  we  profess  to  befiiend,  is  always  that,  of  course,  which  will 
effectuate  relief  for  the  calamity  actually  endured.  Every  thing 
else,  here,  is  comparatively  of  no  value. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  the  benefit  communicated  in 
these  cases,  by  our  good  offices,  is  real,  while  that  intended,  by 
our  bounty,  is  imaginary ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  self-denial 
which  our  kindness  may  demand,  will  be  the  amiableness  and  the 
worth  of  the  disposition  by  which  it  is  rendered.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  relief  of  suffering  is  to  be  accomplished  by  pecuniary 
bounty,  it  will  often  be  true  that  he,  who  in  bis  own  person  solicits 
contributions,  is  a  greater  benefiactor  than  any  of  tnose  who  fur- 
nish them,  even  without  supposing  him  to  contribute  at  all. 

But  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  some  of  which  have  been  speci- 
fied, property  cannot  be  the  means  of  relief.  Property  cannot  watch 
with  the  sick,  nor  administer  remedies  for  ther  diseases,  nor  heal 
a  wounded  spirit,  nor  comfort  mourners,  nor  restore  resolution  to 
the  discouraged,  nor  withdraw  a  wanderer  from  vice  and  ruin,  nor 
place  his  feet  in  the  way  of  life.     If  we  are  really  charitable,  we 
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iMl  cadetfour  to  do  all  diete  and  tko  Elm  kbd  cAeeo.  If  im 
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^B  in  thit  mannor,  much  of  our  native  refaicttnce  ^to  it  nmw  be  »• 
ftrded  at  being  overcome.  Whatever  we  cto  htbitwallyi  nowever 
■doome  it  may  oe  at  fint,  will  in  the  end  be  iriffingiy  dOBe.    Ax 


JHe  fM  we  diink  of  litde  betide  the  diiBcnltiet,  wUeh  wiil  attend  At 
^r    perfbvmaoce.    At  we  jproceed,  the  employment  ilMilt  (^addallf • 
■^     Moomet  pleatant;  and  we  alto  rtaliie  more  and  more  die  variont 
^tttnfet  by  which  it  it  attended.    At.  the  tame  time,  whenew 
any  conduct  beoomet  part  of  our  tyttem  of  actioii,  at  we  regular' 
It  expect  to  adopt  it,  we  make  a  regolar  and  contlaat  prqiaraiion 
fg  the  perfonnance.    In  the  pretent  cate,  far  example,  when  it 
hat  become  an  habitnil  object  to  bettow  upon  the  poor  peconinrjr 
bounty ;  we  thall  to  regulate  our  expentet  at  cootmnally  to  be  in 
pottettion  of  the  meant  of  thit  boiuty,  and  thall  not  be  mipovid- 
eo,  when  die  occationt  far  chari^  occur.    If  peiuontl  attiitanre' 
•        it  die  beneficence  demanded;  we  thall  to  ad^ntt  our  hntineyi  at 
^     to  be  able,  without  teriout  inconvenience,  to  nerfann  the  Idna  ot 
fleet  which  thit  du^  may  remnre*    Univcnally,  of  whatever  na- 
ture die  ^ood  to  be  done  may  oe,  we  thall  in  thit  cate  be  prepar- 
ed to  do  It,  and  that  as  a  part  of  the  butinets  of  life, 
jl  On  the  contrary,  he  who  performs  acts  of  charity  only  in  a  de- 

sultory and  occasional  manner,  will  find  himself  unready  to  fulSl 
such  of  its  demands  as  he  ^U  acknowledge  to  be  real  and  obliga- 
torV)  will  halt  between  the  duty  and  the  sacrifice  which  it  wiU  cost, 
and  will  often  persuade  himself  in  opposition  to  the  first  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  thil  in  the  existing  case  he  may  be  lawfully- 
excused. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  it  ought  to  be  diligendy  re- 
membered, that  we  are  not  made  for  ourselves,  that  we  were  made 
for  the  glory  of  our  Creator  and  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
and  that  it  is  our  supreme  interest,  as  well  as  our  indispensable 
duty,  to  fulfil  this  exalted  end  of  our  being.  We  are  ever  to  keep 
Before  our  eyes,  that  it  is  always  unnecessary  and  usually  undesir^ 
able  for  us  to  be  rich ;  that  when  in  the  course  of  honest  industry 
we  become  rich,  we  are  peculiarly  obligated  to  do  goody  to  he  rick 
in  good  works,  rtady  to  dtsirUnUtj  willing  to  comtmmicate;  and  that, 
in  this  manner,  we  shall  lay  up  in  store  for  ourselves  a  good  fi>un- 
dation  asainst  the  time  to  come.  Still  further,  we  are  bound  to 
realize  tnat  our  property  belongs  to  God,  that  to  us  it  is  a  mere  gift 
of  his  bounty,  tnat  there  is  no  good  in  it,  unless  we  gratefully  re- 
joice in  the  loving-kindness  of  Uie  Giver,  and  do  good  in  our  life, 
and  that  then  only  we  are  entitled  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  our  h- 
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bour*     Finally,  we  are  to  realize  that  God  is  especially  glonfied 
when  good  is  done  to  mankind* 

If  these  interesting  considerations  are  continually  kept  in  view 
and  brought  home  to  the  heart,  it  seem^  hardly  possible  that  we 
should  not  be  well  prepared  to  perform  all  those  actions,  which  are 
included  under  yie  comprehensive  name  of  Charity. 

IV.  Among  ike  numerous  motives  to  the  performance  of  this  dutjf^ 
J  shall  select  the  following. 
.  I.  We  shall  preserve  ourselves  from  the  deplorable  passion  of  ava- 
rice. 

Cast  back  your  eyes  for  a  moment  on  the  exhibition  made  of 
this  attribute  in  the  preceding  discourse,  and  tell  me,  Which  of 
jou  is  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  miserable  bondage  of  its 
domination?  Which  of  you  is  willing  to  sustain  the  character,  which 
of  you  to  perform  the  actions,  which  to  receive  the  reward  ?  Can 
any  character  be  more  unfit  for  a  rational  being,  more  odious  or 
more  contemptible  in  itself,  or,  in  proportion  to  its  means,  more 
mischievous  to  mankind  ?  How  emphatically  true  is  it,  that  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  that  those  who  love  it^fall  in- 
to  temptation  and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts 
which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition  ;  that  they  are  seduc- 
ed from  the  faith,  and  pierce  themselves  through,  or,  as  in  the  ori- 
ginal, all  around,  with  many  sorrows !  Let  every  one  of  you  who 
is  a  child  of  God,  let  every  one  of  yon  who  intends  to  become  a 
child  of  God,  flee  these  things,  and  follow  after  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  and  love. 

But  nothing  seems  better  fitted  to  prevent,  or  to  root  out,  this 
wretched  passion,  than  an  habitual  performance  of  the  duties  of 
chanty.  He,  who  accustoms  himself  to  give  freely  and  to  act 
kindly  to  others,  especially  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  from  whom 
he  can  rationally  hope  for  nothing  again,  can  scarcely  fail  in  the 
end  of  being  willing  to  give,  and  to  give  liberally.  For  a  truly 
charitable  man  to  be  covetous,  is  impossible. 

Let  me  add,  that  in  this  manner  also  we  shall  be  secured  from 
the  imputation  of  avarice.  Nothing  will  sooner  or  more  perfectly 
destroy  a  good  name,  than  this  imputation,  nothing  more  certainly 
awaken  the  hatred  and  the  scorn  of  our  fellow-men,  nothing  more 
certainly  preclude  us  from  any  rational  or  desirable  influence  over 
them. 

3.  By  a  faithful  performance  of  these  duties,  we  shall  secure  to 
ourselves  the  Esteem  of  our  fellom-men. 

A  good  name,  says  Solomon,  is  better  than  great  riches.  Among 
all  the  things  which  are  done  by  man,  nothing  more  certainlv  as- 
sures us  of  the  best  reputation,  than  a  regular  and  cheerful  per* 
formance  of  charitable  offices.  Not  only  ao  the  wise  and  good, 
but  men  of  all  inferior  descriptions,  also,  readily  acknowledge  the 
worth  of  beneficence,  peculiarly  when  administered  to  such  as  ara 
in  distress.  Excellence  in  other  forms  is  often  doubted,  denied| 
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disrelished,  and  calumniated.  In  this,  it  seems  always  to  be  re- 
spected. The  character  acknowledged  is  not  merely  good:  it  is 
the  best.  The  hardest  heart  acknowledges  its  worth ;  and  the 
most  niggardly  tongue  vibrates  in  its  praise.  How  often,  when 
the  eye  is  wandering  over  published  accounts,  even  fictitious  ones, 
of  beneficence  administered  to  the  poor  and  friendless,  does  the 
tear  of  tenderness  and  sympathy  start,  and  the  bosom  warm  with 

Sleasure  at  this  display  of  evangelical  excellence !     Whose  voice 
oes  not  delight  to  sound  the  praises  of  Howard ;  and  how  litde 
do  nobles,  heroes,  and  princes  appear  at  his  side ! 

In  the  possession  of  such  a  cnaractcr,  we  of  course  acquire  a 
happy  influence  over  our  fellow-men;  and  this  influence  is  the  chief 
means  of  our  usefulness.  An  indvidual  acting  alone  can  do  little 
towards  promoting  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men ;  while  the  same 
individual,  by  means  of  extensive  influence,  may  become  an  im- 
portant public  blessing.  Although,  therefore,  reputation,  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  gratification  of  our  pride,  is  of  little  consequence; 
its  value,  as  the  means  of  usefulness,  is  inestimable.  In  this  view, 
a  good  name  is  indeed  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches^  and 
loving-favour  than  silver  and  gold. 

3.  In  the  performance  of  these  duties^  we  insure  to  ourselves  the 
approbation  of  our  own  Consciences* 

This  is  always  the  consequence  of  performing  our  duty;  yet 
there  are  some  duties,  from  which  it  springs  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
Among  these,  the  administration  of  charity  obviously  holds  a  high 
station.  As  there  is  something  eminently  lovely  in  beneficence  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on,  so  it  is  seen  to  be  thus  lovely  by  the 
eye  of  the  benefactor.  It  is  a  glorious  character  of  God  that  be  is 
good,  that  he  docth  good,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works.  This  character  we  never  so  directly  and  peculiarly 
resemble,  as  when  we  do  good  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Of 
this  resemblance,  and  the  beauty  of  it,  the  mind  is  conscious  of 
course  ;  and  surveying  the  Divine  image  instamped  upon  itself,  be- 
holds its  lustre  and  loveliness  with  a  delight  which  is  independent, 
serene,  and  incomparably  superior  to  every  thing  which  the  world 
is  able  to  give  or  to  take  away. 

4.  //  secures  the  approbation  of  God, 

Concerning  this  truth  there  can  be  no  debate.  Multitudes  indeed 
suppose  nothing  else  to  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  and  seem 
willing  to  consider  it  as  supplying  all  deficiencies  of  repentance, 
faith,  and  love  to  God,  even  when  their  beneficence  is  tliat  of  the 
hands,  and  not  that  of  the  heart.  This  undoubtedly  is  an  error, 
and  a  very  dangerous  one.  Still  it  is  certain,  that  Evangelical 
beneficence  will  secure  to  us  the  Divine  approbation ;  for  ne,  in 
whom  it  is  found,  will  certainly  possess  every  other  evangelical 
attribute.  In  an  eminent  degree,  is  it  obedience  to  very  numerous 
commands  of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  a  degree  no  less  eminent,  is  it 
an  object  of  Scrij)tural  promises.     Biessid  is  he  that  considereth  th 
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poor :  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble  ;  the  Lord  will 
preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive^  and  he  shall  be  blessed  t^on  the 
earth  :  the  Lord  will  strengthen  him  tipon  the  bed  of  languishing^ 
He  hath  dispersed  ;  he  hath  given  to  the  poor  ;  his  righteousness  tn- 
durethfor  ever. 

5m  It  is  a  strikkig  resemblance  to  the  character  of  the  Redeemer. 
Jesus  Christy  saiUi  St.  Peter,  a  man  who  went  about  doing  good* 
How  exact  a  description  is  this  of  our  Saviour's  life !  To  pass 
by  the  divine  doctrines  which  he  taught,  how  entirely  were  all  his 
miracles  directed  to  this  single  end !  He  healed  the  sick ;  he  fed 
the  hungiy*;  he  comforted  the  sorrowful ;  cleansed  the  leprous, 
cast  out  devils,  and  restored  soundness  to  the  lame,  sight  to  the 
blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  life  to  the  dead :  and  still  more 
wonderful  were  his  sufferings.  All  the  contradiction  which  he 
endured  from  sinners,  all  the  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross, 
and  all  the  humiliation  of  the  grave,  he  endured  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  wretched  apostates,  condemned  ana  ruinedi 
from  filial  perdition.  How  lovelv,  how  glorious  a  character!  Mine 
electa  saith  God  the  Father,  in  wham  my  soul  deligliteth ;  mv  beloved 
Son^  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  What  Angel  would  not  delieht  to 
make  such  a  character  his  pattern !  What  Christian  would  not 
follow  his  example ! 

6.  //  will  secure  a  Divine  reward. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  our  Saviour's  account  of 
his  administrations  at  the  final  day,  he  has  founded  his  approbation 
of  good  men  and  their  everlasting  reward,  upon  their  performance 
of  toe  duties  of  charity.  Come^  yt  blessed  of  my  Father ,  will  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  for  I  was  an  hungered^  and  ye  gave  me  meat  ;  Iwasthirsty^ 
and  ye  gave  me  drink ;  Iwas  a  stranger^  and  ye  took  me  in  ;  naked^ 
and  ye  clothed  me  ;  I  was  sick^  and  ye  visited  me  :  I  was  in  prison^ 
and  ye  came  unto  me.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him^  raying j 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered^  and  fed  thee  ;  or  thirsty ,  and 
gave  thee  drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took  thee  in  ; 
naked,  and  clothed  thee;  or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  and  in  prison^ 
and  came  unto  thee  ?  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto  them, 
Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  %mto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause,  expressly  assigned  for  the  con- 
demnation  of  the  wicked  at  the  same  awful  day,  is  their  omission 
of  these  very  duties.  How  delightful,  then,  will  it  be,  to  go  from 
this  world  with  a  consciousness  that  the  duties  of  charity  have 
been  all  performed  by  ourselves !  How  melancholy,  howdreadfuli 
to  stand  before  the  Judge  with  a  conviction  that  they  have  all  been 
neglected ! 
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1  TiHOTsr  vi.  9, 10.^ — 7%Mf,  that  wiU  be  rich,  fall  inio  tntpUUwUf  and  m  ....•, 
mnd  inio  manyftoHth  andhurtfid  luHt^  wAtefc  itrovii  men  in  dettnietion  and  per- 


dkion.    For,  tHe  hve  •/  tMiiesf  w  f^  roof  •jf  aU  evil ;  ukM  wluU  samu  eameisd 
itfltTf  thejf  kmot  mrtdfrwm  tktfmtk^  emd  piened  ikemtehee  Mm«h  wiik 


In  the  two  preceding  discourses,  I  eKamined  the  Nature,  and 
Benefits  of  CanterUment^  the  immediate  object  of  Injunction  in  the 
Tenth  Command  :  and  of  Charity;  a  duty  which  it  obviously  im- 
plies. The  subject,  which  next  offers  itself  to  consideration,  is  ike 
Covetousness,  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  Prohibition  in  this 
precept*  This  I  shall  discuss  under  toe  two  general  heads  of 
Avarice  and  Ambition* 

The  former  of  these  shall  occupy  the  present  discourse. 

The  spirit  of  Covetousness  extends,  indeed,  both  its  views,  and 
desires,  to  the  objects  of  Sensuality,  as  well  as  to  Wealth,  and 
Distinction.  But,  beside  that  these  are  not  commonly  considered 
as  the  proper  objects  of  covetousness,  I  have  already  discoursed 
so  extensively  concerning  several  sensual  gratifications,  as  to  ren- 
der it  unnecessary  again  to  bring  them  into  a  particular  examina- 
tion. 

In  the  present  discussion,  it  is  my  design  to  consider, 
•      I.   The  Folly; 

II.  The  Guilt  ;  and, 

III.  The  Mischiefs  ;  of  Avarice* 

All  these  subjects  are  directly  mentioned  in  the  Text.  Of  those, 
who  will  be  rich^  it  is  said,  that  they  fall  into  niany  foolish  lusti. 
These  lusts  are  also  said  to  be  hurtftd,  and  to  drown  men  in  destruc* 
tion  and  perdition.  It  is  further  said,  that  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil.  Sonie^  who  had  coveted  after  it,  in,  or  before,  the 
days  of  St.  Paul^  he  declares,  erred^  or  were  seduced,  from  the 
faith ;  and  pierced  themselves  through ;  'os^s^ugen,  pierced  them- 
selves  all  around  ;  loith  many  sorrows.  Here,  we  find  the  Folly, 
Guilt,  and  Mischiefs,  of  Avarice  asserted  in  the  strongest,  as  well 
as  the  most  expilicit,  terms.  What  is  thus  testified  by  St.  Paid^  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  has,  in  every  age  and  country,  attested 
in  the  most  ample  manner.  All  nations,  wherever  wealth  has 
existed,  have  declared  Covetousness  to  be  eminently ybo/wA,  *m- 
fvly  and  mischievous.     A  stronger  specimen  of  this  testimony  can 
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lordly  be  eiren,  than  in  the  appropriation  of  the  name,  MUer^  a 
wretch^  to  tne  avaricious  man. 

The  proofs,  which  I  shall  give,  at  the  present  time,  of  the  FqI^ 
ofAvance,  are  the  following. 

1.  Thepursidti  qfthe  Avaricious  Man  art  attended  by  many  tut- 
necessary  anxietimj  labaurs^  and  distresses* 

The  mind  of  an  avaricious  man  is  always  the  seat  of  eager  de- 
sire. So  peculiarly  is  this  the  fact,  that  the  words  Covetous  and 
Covetousnessj  although  originally  signifying  any  inordinate  desire, 
denote  in  common  usage,  when  unoualifiea  by  other  phraseology, 
the  inordinate  desire  of  wealth  ;  and  are  equivalent  to  the  wo^s 
Avaridaus  and  Avarice.  This  fact,  more  strongly  than  any  rea- 
soning could,  proves,  that  the  love  of  riches  is,  usually,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  inordinate.  But,  whenever  our  desires  sustain 
this  character,  the  mind  becomes  proportionally  anxious.  Our 
attainment  of  the  coveted  object  is,  in  most  cases,  necessarily 
uncertain.  Between  the  fear  of  losing,  and  the  hope  of  acquiring, 
it,  the  mind  is  necessarily  suspended.  As  these  aesires  are  conr 
tinually  exerted,  the  suspense  becomes,  of  course,  continual  also. 
A  state  of  suspense  is  always  a  state  of  anxiety.  Here,  the  anxi- 
ety is  regularly  great,  and  distressing ;  because  the  desires  are 
incessant,  eager,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  control  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind. 

But  this  anxiety  is  unnecessarily  suffered.  All  the  prudence 
and  industry,  which  can  be  lawfully  exerted  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  may  be  employed,  and  all  the  property,  which  can  be 
lawfully  acquired,  may  be  gained,  without  the  exercise  of  a  single 
avaricious  feeling,  ana  without  the  sufferance  of  a  single  avaricious 
anxiety.  The  contented  man  often  becomes  rich,  to  every  de- 
sirable degree,  amid  the  full  possession  of  serenity,  peace,  and 
self-approbation. 

Nor  are  the  Labours  of  the  avaricious  man  of  a  less  unfortunate 
nature.  His  mind  is  continually  strained  with  effort.  The  strength 
of  his  desires,  goads  him  *mto  an  unceasing  course  of  contrivances 
to  gratify  them.  His  thirst  for  property  drives  him  to  an  incessant 
formation  of  plans,-  by  which  he  nopes  to  acc^uire  it.  The  fear 
of  lessening  what  he  has  acquired,  hurries  hiin  into  an  endless^ 
and  wearisome  train  of  exertions^  to  secure  himself  from  losses. 
Thus,  a  course  of  mental  toil  is  voluntarily  assumed  bv  him,  re- 
sembUng,  not  the  independent  labours  of  a  freeman,  but  the  drudge- 
ry of  a  slave.  The  mind  of  an  old  miser  is  thus  in  a  continual 
state  of  travail;  and  struggles  through  life  under  the  pressure  of 
an  iron  bondage. 

A  mind,  hurried  by  easer  schemes  of  effi>rt,  is  always  a  tyrant 
to  the  body.  Accordingly,  the  bodily  labours  of  the  miser  com- 
mence before  the  dawn ;  worry  him  tmrough  the  day ;  and  scarcely 
permit  him  to  lie  down  at  night.  A  mere  dray-horse,  he  is  destin- 
e4  40  a  coune  of  incessant  toil.    The  only  changes  of  Jife  to  jbiin 
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are  from  dragging  loads,  tobeariDg  burdens;  and  like  those  of 
the  dray-horse,  tney  are  all  borne,  and  dra^^,  for  the  use  of 
others. 

To  the  pains,  springing  hourly  from  tins  unintermitted  toil,  are 
added  the  daily  reproaches  of  conscience ;  the  sufferings  of  disease, 
and  accident,  to  which  such  a  life  is  peculiarly  exposed ;  the  con- 
tempt  of  those  around  him ;  the  denial  of  their  pity  to  his  sufferings; 
and  their  universal  joy  in  his  mortification. 

3.  The  wishes  of  the  avaricious  man  are/oUomed  6y  tnnwnerabU 
Disappointments; 

Tne  property,  which  he  covets,  he  often  fails  to  acquire.  His 
plans,  although  formed  with  his  utmost  saeacity,  ana  with  ex- 
treme care,  are  not  unfrequently  frustratea.  His  debtors  be- 
come bankrupt.  His  hard  bargains  are  avoided.  His  deeds, 
or  other  obligations,  are  defective.  His  agents  are  often  unskil- 
ful ;  oden  unfaithful ;  and,  while  they  are  employed  merely  be- 
cause they  will  serve  him  at  a  cheap  rate,  frequently  make  their 
service  distressingly  expensive.  Storms,  also,  will  blow,  in 
spite  of  his  wishes.  Shelves  will  spread ;  and  rocks  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  others.  The 
gain,  which  he  looks  for,  will,  often,  only  appear  to  excite  his 
most  anxious  desires,  and  mock  him  with  the  most  painful  disap- 
pointment. 

Scarcely  less  is  he  wounded,  when  the  gain  in  view  is  partially 
acquired.  The  advantage  of  a  bargain,  the  amount  of  a  crop,  or 
the  profits  of  a  voyage,  are  less  than  his  expectations  have  prom- 
ised. As  his  calculations  are  all  set  high,  and  made  by  the  band 
of  ardent  desire ;  they,  of  course,  overrun  his  success.  But  mod- 
erate success  frustrates  immoderate  desire  lillle  less  than  absolute 
disappointment. 

Should  we  even  suppose  his  success  to  equal  his  expectations ; 
he  will  be  still  disappointed.  He  covets  w^ealth,  for  the  good, 
which  he  supposes  it  will  confer.  This  good,  is  not  the  supply 
of  his  wants,  the  communication  of  conveniences,  or  the  ministra- 
tion of  luxuries.  Luxuries  and  conveniences,  he  has  not  a  wish  to 
enjoy  ;  and  his  wants  might  be  supplied  by  a  tenth,  a  twentieth, 
or  even  a  hundredth,  part  of  what  he  possesses.  Personal  im- 
portance, influence,  and  distinction,  constitute,  eminently,  the 
good,  which  the  miser  expects  from  his  gains.  But  this  object  he 
often  fails  to  accomplish ;  and,  in  the  measure  which  he  expects, 
always.  Some  of  those  around  him  will,  in  spite  of  both  his  wish- 
es, and  labours,  be  richer  than  himself.  Others  Will  possess  su- 
perior understanding:  and  others  superior  excellence.  Some,  or 
all,  of  these  will  acquire  more  reputation,  weight,  or  influence, 
than  himself.  Thus  he  is  compelled  to  see  men,  who  are  his  ri- 
vals, whom  he  hates,  or  whom  he  either  dreads  as  being  more, 
or  despises  as  being  less,  rich  than  himself,  raised  above  him  in 
the  puolic  estimation :  while  his  own  mind  is  left  to  the  rankiings 
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of  envy,  and  the  miseries  of  disappointment.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  frequently  stune  by  the  severities  of  well-fouiKJed 
censure,  lashed  by  the  hand  of  scorn,  and  set  up  as  a  mark  for 
the  shafts  of  derision.  He  is  also  without  friends ;  without  com- 
miseration ;  without  esteem.  He,  who  would  gain  esteem,  must 
deserve  it.  He,  who  would  have  friends^  must  show  himself 
friendly.  He,  who  would  find  commiseration,  must  commise- 
rate others.  • 

3«  The  Goodj  which  the  avaricious  man  actually  gains,  is  Ok- 
certain. 

Wealth  is  the  only  good,  which  he  seeks.  If  this,  then,  is  lost; 
he  loses  his  all.  Nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  than  to  center  all 
our  views,  wishes,  and  labours,  in  uncertain  eood.  But  the 
good  of  the  miser  is  eminently  uncertain.  No  trutn  is  more  attest- 
ed by  the  experience  of  man,  than  that  riches  make  to  themselves 
wings  as  an  eagle,  and  fiy  away  towards  heaven.  The  dangers, 
to  which  wealth  is  exposed,  are  innumerable.  The  schemes  of  its 
possessor,  in  spite  of  all  human  sagacity,  will  at  times  prove  abor- 
tive. Flaws  will,  at  times,  be  found  in  the  written  securities,  with 
which  he  attempts  to  guard  his  gains.  The  formation  of  them 
will  often  be  committed  to  unskuful,  because  they  are  cheap, 
hands.  Incompetent,  and  unfaithful,  persons  will,  at  times,  be 
trusted,  because  they  offer  peculiarly  advantageous,  terms.  Hous- 
es, notes,  bonds,  ana  deeds  will,  at  times,  be  consumed  by  fire. 
Crops  will  fail.  Cattle  will  die.  Ships  will  be  captured,  or  prov* 
identially  lost.  The  owner  and  his  family  will  be  sick.  Debtors 
will  abscond,  or  become  bankrupt ;  and  swindlers  will  run  away 
with  loans,  which,  in  spite  of  avaricious  prudence,  they  have  ob- 
tained. In  every  case  of  such  a  nature,  the  miser's  regrets 
are  throes ;  his  disappointments  are  agonies.  The  instinctive 
language  of  his  heart  is.  Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods  ;  and  what 
have  I  more  f 

But  Avarice  often  amasses  wealth  for  its  heirs.  Solomon  hated 
all  the  labour,  which  he  had  undergone,  to  acquire  riches,  be- 
cause he  should  leave  them  to  the  man  who  should  come  after  him  ; 
and  knew  not  whether  he  would  he  a  wise  man,  or  a  fool.  This 
uncertainty  attends  every  man,  who  amasses  wealth.  His  des- 
tined heir,  or  heirs,  may  be  wise,  and  prudent ;  inclined  to  such 
expenses  only,  as  are  useful ;  and  prepared  to  preserve  their  in- 
heritance, undiminished,  for  those  who  shall  come  after  them. 
But  they  may  die  before  they  receive  their  patrimony  ;  and  leave 
it  to  the  possession  of  prodigals;  to  men,  wtio  will  expend  it  for 
purposes,  which  the  original  owner  most  abhorred ;  and  in  a 
manner  so  rapid  and  wanton,  as  would,  if  he  were  living,  scarce- 
ly leave  him  the  possession  of  his  reason.  The  intention  of  all 
men,  who  lay  up  property  for  their  children,  is  unquestionably 
to  do  them  gooa.  How  often  is  this  intention  defeated !  The 
property  accumulated  is  designed  to  make  them  rich.     How  of- 
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ten  is  it  the  very  means  of  making  them  poor!  It  is  bequeathed, 
to  make  them  happy.  How  often  is  it  the  cause  of  their  ruin ! 
How  often  is  a  splendid  inheritance  the  source  of  idleness,  pro- 
fusion, negligence,  gambling,  rash  adrenture,  and  speedy  beg- 
Siry !  Tx>  narass  one's  self  through  life,  merely  to  promote 
ese  miserable  ends,  is  certainly,  if  any  thing  is,  vanUjf  and  vex* 
oHon  ofspirit. 

4.  The  avaricious  man  incapacitates  himself  to  enjoy  the  very 
good  which  he  seeks. 

In  order  to  enjoy  any  kind  of  good,  it  is  indispensable,  that  we 
should  experience  some  degree  of  contentment ;  af  least,  during 
the  period  of  enjoyment.  But  he^  that  loveth  silver^  will  nevet 
be  satisfied  with  silver ;  nor  he^  that  loveth  abundance^  vnih  in- 
crease. The  desire  of  gain  enlarges  faster,  than  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  romantic  acquisitions  ;  and,  were  pounds  to  be  ac- 
cumulated as  rapidly,  as  the  most  favoured  cnildren  of  fortune 
multiply  pence ;  the  eager  mind  would  still  overleap  the  limits 
of  its  possessions,  and  demand  new  additions  to  its  wealth  with 
accelerated  avidity.  As  these  desires  increase ;  the  fear,  the  re- 
luctance, to  enjoy  what  is  accumulated,  are  proportionally  in- 
creased. The  miser,  instead  of  furnishing  himself  with  more 
^tifications,  and  enjoying  them  more  highly,  as  his  means  of 
mdulgence  are  increased,  lessens  them  in  number  and  degree ; 
and  tastes  them  with  a  more  stinted,  parsimonious  relish.  His 
habitation,  his  dress,  his  food,  his  equipage,  all  become  more 
decayed,  mean,  and  miserable,  continually  ;  because  he  feels 
less  and  less  able  to  afford,  first  conveniences,  then  comforts,  and 
then  necessaries.  Although  he  wanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of 
all  that  he  desireth  ;  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof. 
A  rich  miser,  who  lives  like  a  beggar,  is  only  a  beggar,  dreaming 
that  he  is  rich. 

II.  The  Guilt  of  Avarice  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following 
manner. 

1  •   The  disposition  is  in  itself  grossly  sinful. 

This  truth  the  Scriptures  have  exhibited  with  peculiar  force. 
Covetousness^  saith  St.  Paulj  is  Idolatry.  Every  person  who  has 
read  his  Bible,  knows  that  idolatry  is  marked  in  the  Scriptures 
as  pre-eminent  sin  ;  as  peculiarly  the  abominable  things  which 
Goa  says,  My  soul  hates.  Its  enormity  I  have  illustrated  in  a 
former  discourse.  It  will,  therefore,  be  unnecessary  to  expa- 
tiate upon  it  here.  I  shall  only  observe,  as  we  are  taught  by  St. 
Paul,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean  person,  nor  covetous  man^ 
who  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  of  God. 

Common  sense  has  long  since  pronounced  the  avaricious  man 
to  be  an  idolater,  in  the  adage,  proverbially  used  to  describe  his 
character ;  that  he  "  mukvs  gold  his  god.^^  Plainly,  he  prefers 
wealth  to  every  other  object ;  and  consecrates  his  heart,  his  tal- 
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^ts,  and  his  tiifi^,  to  tbe  single  pufpos^  of  f>ecdllUing  rich*  Vo 
this  object  he  evidently  postpones  the  real  God ;  and  Aefther  r^n- 
deri  to  him,  nor,  t^hile  avarice  predominates,  Can  render,  his  af* 
fections,  or  his  services.  With  such  love  of  the  worlds  the  love  of 
the  Father  6annot  be  united.  But  how  soraid,  h6w  shameful,  how 
sinful,  is  it  thus  to  warship  and  serve  a  contemptFble  creature  mor^ 
thanfthe  Cteator^  who  is  blessed  for  ever!  Amtfi. 

By  this  disposition  Ae,  in  whom  it  dwells^  is  unfitUd  fot  Ml  hif 
duty  to  God.  Oar  duty  to  God  is  performed,  if  perform^  at  a1^ 
from  that  supreme  love  to  him,  which  is  enjolnea  in  (he  first,  and 
greatest,  comimand  of  the  Moral  Law.  But  the  heart  of  di^  aVa- 
ricious  man  cannot  thus  love  God,  because  he  rend'^rs  diis  l6v^.£^ 
tKe  world.  He  cannot  worship  God,  because  he  worsl^s  gold. 
Re  cannot  serve  God,  because  he  serves  Mammon.  Thus,  his 
heart  is  alienated  from  his  Maker ;  and  his  life  employed  in  a 
c6ntinual  and  gross  impiety. 

2.  Avarice  speedily  destroys  the  tenderness^  both  of  the  Hearty  and 
tf  the  Conscience. 

To  be  without  natural  affection  is,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  that  of  common  sense,  to  be  eminently  and  hope- 
lessly sinful.  But  nothing  sooner  hardens  the  native  feelings  of 
(he  heart,  than  the  love  of  riches.  Open  to  (Aem,  the  soul  is 
sealed  up  to  every  thing  else  ;  and  loves  nothing  in  coraparisoh 
with  them.  Soon,  and  easily,  it  becomes  callous  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  tenderness,  and  endearment ;  forgets  the  neighbour,  the 
poor,  and  the  distressed ;  and  neglects  even  its  nearest  firiebds. 
and  relations.  To  such  a  heart,  poverty  petitions,  distress  pleadill 
and  nature  cries  in  vain.  Its  ears  are  deaf;  its  eyes  blina  ;  and 
its  hands  closed.  Iri  vain  the  unhappy  petitioner  approached 
with  the  hope  of  finding  relief.  Instead  of  meeting  witn  the  tear 
of  sympathy,  and  the  gentle  voice  of  compassion,  he  is'^tlriven  froii 
the  gate  by  the  insults  of  a  slave,  and  the  erowl  of  a  mastiff. 

nith  tenderness  of  feeling,  vanishes,  also,  tenderness  of  con^ 
science :  that  inestimable  blessing  to  man  :  the  indispensable  meani 
of  piety,  and  salvation.  The  continual  increase  of  the  appetite  for 
wealth,  continually  overcomes  its  remonstrances,  and  graduall]f 
diminishes  its  power.  Conscience,  oflen  vanquished,  is  vanauishra 
With  ease.  Avarice  accomplishes  this  defeat  every  day,  ana  every 
hour.  Soon,  therefore,  its  voice,  always  disregarded,  ceasesto  b^ 
heard.  Then  Religion  and  duty  plead  with  as  little  success,  aa 
friendsUp  and  suffering  pleaded  before.  All  the  motives  to  re^ 
pentance,  faith,  and  obedience,  lose  their  power;  and'  inight  witK 
equal  efficacy  be  addressed  to  blocks  anci  stones. 

To  the  miser,  nothing  is  of  any  value  but  wealth..  But  wealth, 
Conscience  cannotproffer ;  the  Scriptures  do  not  insure;  Go4 
does  not  promise.  Therefore  Conscience,  the  Scriptures,  and  God^ 
are  of  no  value  to  him.   To  riches,  to  bargains,  to  loans,  to  amass- 
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ing,  to  preserving,  he  is  alive.    To  reformation,  to  piety,  to  salva- 
tion, he  is  dead* 

J%e  life  of  the  avaricious  man  is  an  unceasing  course  of  hjuB- 

lice. 

It  is  an  unceasing  course  of  Fraud*  Few  such  men  fail  of 
being  guilty  of  open  dishonesty  :  the  natural  and  almost  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  covetous  disposition.  Should  we  suppose 
him  to  escape  this  iniquity,  and,  fixing  his  standard  of  morality 
as  high  as  any  avaricious  man  knows  how  to  fix  it,  to  make  the  law 
of  the  land  his  rule  of  righteousness ;  he  will  still  live  a  life  of  fraud. 
His  only  scheme  of  action  is,  uniformly,  to  get  as  much,  as  that 
law  will  permit  :  and  it  will  permit,  because  it  cannot  prevent, 
frauds  innumerable.  Every  hard  bargain,  as  I  have  lormerly 
observed,  is  a  fraud :  and  the  bargains  of  this  man,  unless  his 
weakness  forbids,  or  Providence  prevents,  are  all  hard.  But  his 
life  is  spent  in  making  such  bargains ;  and  is  therefore  spent  in 
fraud. 

It  is,  also,  an  unceasing  course  of  oppression.  The  bargains, 
which  I  have  already  specified,  are  not  fraudulent  only  ;  they  arc 
cruel.  They  are  made,  in  innumerable  instances,  with  the  poor 
and  sufiering ;  and  fill  his  coffers  out  of  the  pittance  of  want,  and 
the  gleanings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  With  an  iron  hand, 
he  grasps  the  earnings  of  the  necessitous  ;  and  snatches^  and  de- 
voursj  on  the  right  hand^  and  on  the  left* 

In  this  oppression,  his  own  family  take  their  full  share.  His 
coffers,  indeed,  are  rich.  But  himself  and  his  family  are  poor. 
Often  are  they  denied  even  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and,  always, 
that  education,  and  those  enjoyments,  which  wealth  is  destined 
to  supply.  Their  food  is  mean  and  stinted.  Their  clothes  are 
the  garb  of  poverty.  The  education,  which  they  receive,  is  such, 
as  forms  a  menial  character ;  and  fits  them  only  for  a  menial  con- 
dition. Their  comforts  are  measured  out  to  them,  not  in  streams, 
but  in  solitary  drops.  When  they  are  settled  in  life  ;  the  means 
of  business  and  enjoyment  are  supplied  to  them  with  so  parsi- 
monious a  hand,  as  to  cut  them  oft  from  every  useful  plan,  and 
every  comfortable  expectation.  If  hope  at  any  time  shines  upon 
them ;  it  shines,  only  to  be  overcast.  By  their  parent,  they  are 
continually  mocked  with  the  cup  of  Tantalus  /  which  they  are  per- 
mitted, indeed,  to  touch,  but  not  to  taste.  When  he  leaves  the 
world,  and  is  compelled  to  impart  his  possessions  to  them  ;  they 
find  themselves,  by  a  stinted  education,  and  shrivelled  habits,  ren- 
dered wholly  unable  either  to  enjoy  their  wealth  themselves,  or 
make  it  useful  to  others. 

4.   The  Covetous  man  is  almost  of  course  a  Liar, 

The  great  design  of  the  avaricious  man,  which  fills  his  heart, 
spreads  through  his  life,  and  controls  all  his  conduct,  is  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can ;  at  least,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  legally,  and 
safely.     This  is  the  utmost  point  of  honesty,  ever  aimed  at  by  an 
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avaricious  man*  If  this  be  attained ;  such  a  man  always  reganls 
himself  as  being  really  honest.  But  in  this  he  is  wonderfully 
deceived.  His  favourite  principle  conducts  him,  regularly,  to 
unceasing  fraud;  and  regularly  issues  in  a  course  of  lying.  As  it 
is  his  aim  always  to  sell  for  more,  and  buy  for  less,  than  justice 
will  permit ;  he  of  course  represents  the  value  of  his  own  commod- 
ities to  be  greater,  and  that  of  his  neighbour's  to  be  less,  than  the 
truth.  As  he  spends  most  of  his  life  in  buying  and  selling,  or  in 
forming  schemes  to  bu]^  and  sell,  in  this  manner ;  he  emmoys  no 
small  part  of  it  either  in  actual,  or  intentional,  lying.     To  com- 

Eass  the  same  object  also,  he  is  equally  tempted  to  misrepresent 
is  own  circumstances;  the  state  of  the  markets;  thequaGty  and 
Quantity,  the  soundness,  weight,  and  measure,  of  the  commodi- 
ties, wnich  he  sells ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  those  which  he 
buys.  Thus  the  horse,  the  house,  or  the  land,  which  he  is  about 
to  buy,  is,  according  to  his  own  account,  poor,  defective,  and  of 
little  value.  But  as  soon  he  chooses  to  sell  it,  it  has,  according  to 
his  own  account,  also,  wonderfully  changed  its  nature ;  and  become 
excellent,  free  from  every  defect,  and  of  very  superior  value. 
Yet,  with  this  chain  of  falsehoods  always  hanging  about  his  neck, 
the  miserable  wretch  is  frequently  so  blind,  as  not  to  mistrust  that 
he  is  a  liar. 

5.  All  these  J  and  all  other  ^  sins  of  the  avariciotu  man,  speedily  be^ 
come  gross  and  rank  Habits* 

I  know  of  no  disposition,  which  sooner  or  more  effectually  makes 
a  man  blind  to  his  own  character,  than  Avarice.  The  Miser  rare- 
ly, if  ever,  mistrusts  that  he  is  a  sinner.  He  thinks  himself  only  a 
nch  man.  He  does  a&i  dream,  that  he  is  an  oppressor,  a  liar,  and 
a  cheat ;  but  merely  supposes  himself  to  be  prosperous,'sagacibus, 
and  skilled  in  business.  With  these  views  he  will  naturally  enter- 
tain no  thoughts  of  repentance ;  and  no  suspicion,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him.  His  conscience,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  has,  in  the 
mean  time,  lost  its  power  to  remonstrate,  and  to  alarm.  His  heart, 
also,  is  so  entirely  engrossed  by  schemes  of  accumulating  wealth, 
or  is  rather  so  absolutely  possessed  by  the  demon  of  avarice,  as 
to  have  neither  time,  nor  room,  for  the  admission  of  a  thoueht 
oonceming  reformation.  He  is  lefk,  therefore,  to  the  domination 
of  this  wretched  appetite ;  and  becomes  fixed,  and  hardened,  in 
all  his  sins,  without  a  check,  and  without  resistance.  There  is, 
probably,  no  more  obdurate  heart,  than  that  of  avarice ;  and  no 
more  hopeless  character.  Every  passage  to  it  appears  to  be  closed, 
up,  except  one  ;  and  that  is  opened  only  to  gain. 

III.  Tne  Mischiefs  of  Avarice  are  innumerable^  A  few  of  them 
only  can  be  even  mentioned  at  the  present  time.  These  I  shall 
consider  as  Personal^  Private^  and  Publicm 

Among  the  Personal  Mischiefs  of  Avarice,  are  to  be  reckoned 
all  the  Follies^  and  all  the  Sins  which  have  been  already  specified; 
so  far  as  their  influence  terminates  in  the  avaricious  man  himself. 


fh^f  ^n  pfif.  liifii  wd  follies  only;  they  are  mischiefs  also;  as 
indeed  is  every  other  sin  and  foUy.  As  mischiefs,  their  combined 
^cacy  is  yefy  great,  malignant,  and  dreadful ;  such  as  would  be 
(feliberately  encountered  oy  no  man,  but  a  profligate ;  such  as 
ijrould  make  a  considerate  man  tremble* 

^o  t)iese  let  me  add  the  guilt,  and  misery,  of  Discontentment  and 
Enf}/»  However  fast  the  wealth  of  the  avaricious  man  may  in- 
crease J  to  whatever  size  the  heaps  may  swell ;  his  accumulations 
^ways  lag  behind  bis  wishes.  Indeed,  they  never  keep  pace 
with  what  ne  feels  to  be  A15  dtte.  In  his  own  view  he  has  a  right 
tp  be  rich :  and  he  regards  the  Providence  of  God  as  under  a 
species  of  obligation  to  make  hiqfi  rich.  To  these  claims,  his 
Irishes  furnish  the  only  limit :  and,  whenever  they  are  not  satisfied ; 
^  is  alyvays  the  case,  unless  in  the  moment  of  some  distinguished 
success ;  he  becomes  fretful,  impatient,  and  angry,  at  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence*  He  may  not,  indeed,  accuse  God  of  injus- 
dee,  face  tp  face.  But  he  murmurs  at  His  Providence  under  the 
O^mcs  of  fortune^  chance^  luck^  the  state  of  thingSy  and  the  course  of 
iji^enXs*  Against  these,  and  through  these,  agamst  God,  his  com- 
plaints are  loud,  vehement,  bitter,  full  of  resentment,  and  full  of 
ippiet^. 

Amid  the  troubles  derived  from  this  source,  he  cannot  fail, 
whenever  he  looks  around  him,  to  find  some  men  happier,  as  well 
as  more  prosperous,  at  least  in  some  respects,  than  himself*  This 
man  may  be  richer*  That,  though  inferior  in  wealth,  may  possess 
a  piece  of  land,  a  house,  a  servant,  which,  although  a  darling  ob- 
ject of  his  covetous  desires,  he  may  be  unable  to  obtain*  A  third 
may  have  more  reputation.  A  fourth  may  have  more  influence. 
A  nfth  may  be  belter  beloved.  Towards  any,  or  aJJ,  oi  these,  his 
envy  may  be  directed  with  as  malignant  a  spirit,  as  his  murmuring 
against  God*  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  a  mind  more  wretcheo) 
or  more  odious,  than  that,  which  makes  itself  miserable  at  the  sight 
of  happiness,  enjoyed  by  others  ;  and  nines  at  the  thought  of  en- 
joyments, which  arc  not  its  own.  This  spirit  is  the  vulture  of 
Prometheus^  preying  unceasingly  upon  his  liver;  which  was  for 
ever  renewed,  that  it  might  be  for  ever  devoured* 

With  Envy,  Discontentment,  its  twin-sister,  perpetually  dwells. 
Jhe  wretch,  whose  heart  is  the  habitation  of  both,  is  taught,  and 
influenced,  iDy  them  to  believe,  that  God  is  his  enemy,  because  He 
does  not  administer  to  his  covetousness ;  and  that  men  are  his  ene- 
mies, because  they  enjoy  the  cood,  which  God  has  given  them. 
Even  happiness  itself,  so  deligntful  wherever  it  is  seen,  to  a  be- 
nevolent eye,  is  a  source  of  anguish  only  to  him,  unless  when 
locked  up  in  his  own  coflTers. 

The  ffrovelling  and  gross  taste  of  the  miser,  is  in  my  view  also 
eminently  pernicious.  To  be  under  the  government  of  such  a 
taste,  is  plainly  to  be  cut  oflf  from  all  rich  and  refined  enjoyment* 
•The  miser  endeavours  to  satiate  himself  upon  the  dross  of  happi- 
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Bess.  But  he  neither  discerns,  nor  seeks  torihejinegold*  The 
delicious  iriands  proffered  to  intelligent  and  immortal  minds  hy 
the  beneficence  of  God,  are  lost  upon  a  palate  which  can  satiate 
itself  upon  garbage.  The  delightful  emotions  of  contentmenti 
gratituae,  and  complacency  towards  his  Maker ;  the  sweets  of  a 
self-approving  mina ;  the  charming  fruition  of  tenderness  and  sym- 
pathy ;  the  refined  participation  of  social  good ;  and  the  elevated 
satisraction,  which  springs,  instinctively,  from  the  beneficent  pro- 
motion of  that  good ;  can  never  find  an  entrance  into  the  heart,  all 
r  the  avenues  to  which  are  barred  up  by  the  hand  of  Avarice.     But 

to  lose  these  blessings  is  to  lose  infinitely* 

At  the  same  time,  (Ae  miser  wastes  of  course  his  day  ofProbatian^ 
His  life  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  Of  sin  and 
ruin,  of  holiness  and  Heaven,  he  has  not  time  even  to  think.  His 
life  is  too  short  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  main  object.  Suns, 
for  him,  rise  tdo  late ;  and  set  too  soon.  Too  rapidly  do  his  days 
succeed  each  other ;  and  too  early  do  they  terminate  their  career* 
His  last  sickness  arrests  him  while  he  is  countine  his  gold :  and 
death  knocks  at  his  door,  while  he  is  in  the  miost  of  a  gainful 
bargain.  Thus  he  is  hurried,  and  goaded,  through  the  journey  of 
life,  by  his  covetousness ;  and  finds  no  opportunity  to  pause,  and 
think  upon  the  concerns  of  his  soul ;  no  moment,  in  which  he  can 
withdraw  his  eye  from  gain,  and  cast  a  look  toward  Heaven*  A 
is  easier  J  saith  our  Saviour,  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  J  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Go£ 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  lAey,  that  will  be  rich^fall  into  temptation^ 
and  a  snare^  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown 
men  in  destruction  and  perdition;  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  etil ;  and  that  such  as  covet  after  it  ^pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows. 

The  Private  Mischitfs  of  Avarice  are  those,  which  affect  unhappily 
the  interests  of  families,  and  neighbourhoods* 

To  these  little  circles,  formed  to  be  happy,  and  actually  the 
scenes  of  the  principal  happiness,  fiimished  oy  this  world,  the 
miser  is  a  common  nuisance.  To  his  family  he  presents  the  mis- 
erable example  of  covetousness,  fraud,  oppression,  falsehood,  and 
impiety  ;  and  the  most  humiliating  and  distressing  living  picture 
of  an  abandoned  worldling,  forgetting  his  God,  and  forgotten  by 
Him ;  worshipping  gold ;  ever  craving  and  devouring,  but  never 
satisfied ;  denying  himself,  and  his  household,  the  comforts  of  life ; 
and  imparting  to  them  the  necessaries  only  in  crumbs  and  shreds ; 
living  a  life  of  perpetual  meanness  and  debasement ;  wasting  the 
day  of  probation ;  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  0^  wrath; 
advancing  onward  to  his  final  account  without  an  efllort,  or  a 
thought,  of  preparation  for  this  tremendous  event :  and  all  this, 
while  irresistibly  endeared  to  them  by  the  strong  power  of  natural 
qiSection. 
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(jfnUU niijfUmmlMd  lib  mmrn^i$Vm etnylmfcd^  A«ftuf« 
uutj  and  inien$€  mls^  efcamtimtMf  nmtmnifrmd  amdeppr^mtnm 
Wnerever  such  a  man  phots  hmueli^  Mnerings  spriiig  np"  wH 
arooDd  him.  To  the  yoong,  tha  ignovaati  tha  tho«^htfe8a,^and 
die  necessitous,  he  leqds  money  at  ezorbiluit  intarart,  and  with 
tenflld  secnrity.  The  payment  he  dtscoungesy  witil  the  amooni 
has  become  sufficient  to  enable  him,  with  a  sait,  to  enclose  their 
wh(de  possessions  in  his  nH»  To  the  poor  and  suflfering  also,  ha 
sells,  at  miconsdonaUe  prices,  the  necessaries  of  fife.  Holea, 
bonds,  and  mortgages,  giren  by  perMMM  of  the  same  descripdon, 
he  buys  at  an  enormous  discoont.  Of  estates,  left  intestate,  he 
watchJuDy  seeks,  and  with  art  and  perseverance  obtains,  the  Ad- 
ministrati6n.  IVhen  othe^  are  obliged  to  boy,  he  sells :  ai^lwheii 
others  are  obliged  to  sell,  he  boys.  In  this  mapner  his  loans  are 
almost  instantaneously  doubled ;  and  uroperty  morteaged  to  hn 
tot  a  tenth  part  of  its  value,  is  swallowed  up*  Ae  estates  of 
widows  and  orphans  melt  away  before  his  breath,  as  the  snow 
beneath  jthe  April  sUn.  The  possessions  of  aU  around  him  move 
only  towiajds  his  den.  The  firm  and  the  house,  die  nrden  and 
the  cottage,  the  herd  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  widow%  cow  and 
ten  sheep  on  the  other,  go  down  togetlier  into  this  open  sepulchre. 
Over  the  nuserable  bdnss.  who  cannot  escape  his  mnss,  hereigna 
with  a  despotic  and  woffisn  dominion*  All  around  him  tremble 
at  his  nod :  aivd,  *should  any  one  retain  sufficient  anernr  to  ques- 
tion his  pleasure,  or  dispute  his  control,  he  points  ms  eyes  to 
the  Jail,  and  hushes  every  murmur  to  silence,  and  every  tnought 
to  despair. 

Xor  does  he  less  injure  Societt/j  although  the  injury  is  ordinari- 
ly less  observed,  as  being  less  felt,  hf  camptmg  both  his  family 
and  his  neighbourhood*  His  example  emboldens,  nis  skill  instructs, 
and  his  success  allures,  those,  who  are  witnesses  of  his  life,  to 
pursue  the  same  course  of  villany  and  oppression.  All  the  saga- 
dous,  sharpen  their  cunninjg  by  his  practical  lessons.  The  m- 
trepid,  become  daring  by  his  example.  The  greedy  become  rav- 
enous by  his  success.  Thus  the  spirit  of  Avarice  is  caught ;  its 
villanies  are  multiplied ;  and  a  poisonous  coin  engrafted  upon 
every  stock  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  own  sons,  if  not  broRen 
down  by  his  hard-handed  parsimony,  or  induced  by  their  suffer-* 
ings  to  detest  it,  and  rush  mto  the  opposite  extreme  of  profusion, 
become  proficients  in  all  the  mysteries  of  fraud  and  oppression : 
not  instructed,  and  led,  only,  but  drilled,  into  the  eager,  shrewd, 
and  gainful  pursuit  of  wealth.  From  him  they  learn  to  undervalue 
all  rules  of  moraFity,  except  the  law  of  the  land :  to  violate  the 
dictates  of  compassion  ;  to  burst  the  bonds  of  conscience ;  and  to 
regard  with  indifference,  and  contempt,  the  Will  of  God.  In  his 
house,  as  in  a  second  XewgaUy  young  men  soon  become  old  in 
villany  i  and  with  a  heart  premature^  hardened  into  stone,  and 
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hands  trained  to  mischief  by.  transferred  experience,  are  turned 
loose  to  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  Society. 

The  Public  Mschiefs  of  Avarice  are  not  less  numerous ;  and 
are  of  incomprehensible  magnitude.    It  was  one  of  the  glorious 
characteristics  of  the  men,  recommended  by  Jethro  to  Moses  to  fill 
the  stations  of  Rulers,  that  they  hated  cevettmsness :  a  characteris- 
tic indispensable  to  him,  who  would  rule  justly,  and  be  a  minister 
of  God  for  good  to  his  people.     When  Avarice  ascends  the  chair  of 
state,  mingles  with  the  councils  of  princes,  seats  herself  on  the 
bench  of  justice,  or  takes  her  place  in  the  chamber  of  legislation ; 
nay,  when  she  takes  possession  of  subordinate  departments,  par- 
ticularly of  those,  which  are  financial,  in  the  administration  of 
government ;  her  views  become  extended,  and  her  ravages  terrible. 
The  man,  over  whom  she  has  established  her  dominion,  sees,  even 
in  the  humblest  of  these  stations,  prospects  of  acquiring  wealth 
opening  suddenly  upon  him,  of  wnich  he  before  never  K»rmed  a 
conception*     In  the  mysterious  collection  of  revenues,  the  mazy 
management  of  taxes,  the  undefined  claims  for  perquisites,  the 
opportunities  of  soliciting  and  receiving  customary  bribes,  and  in 
the  boundless  gulf  of  naval  and  military  contracts,  he  beholds 
new  means,  and  new  motives,  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  talents, 
firaud  and  rapacity,  and  for  the  speedy  acquisition  of  opulence, 
crowding  upon  him  at  once.     The  alluring  scene  he  surveys  with 
the  same  spirit  with  which  a  vulture  eyes  the  field  of  blood* 
Every  thing,  on  which  he  can  fasten  his  talons,  here  becomes  his 
prey.     The  public  he  cheats  without  compunction :  individuals 
he  oppresses  without  pity.     There  is  sufficient  wealth  in  the  world 
to  supply  all  its  inhabitants  with  comfort.     But  when  some  be- 
come suddenly,  and  enormously,  rich,  multitudes  must  sink  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  poverty.     To  enable  a  single  farmer  of  reve- 
nues, or  a  single  contractor,  to  lodge  in  a  palace,  to  riot  at  the 
table  of  luxury,  and  to  roll  on  wheels  of  splendour,  thousands 
have  sweat  blood,  and  wrung  their  hands  in  agony.     But  what  is 
all  this  to  him  ?    He  is  rich ;  whoever  else  may  be  poor.     He 
is  fed  ;  whoever  else  may  starve*    The  firauds  and  ravages  of  pub- 
lic agents,  which  find  palliation,  countenance,  and  excuse,  from 
the  fact,  that  they  have  become  customary,  constitute  no  small 
part  of  that  oppression,  which  has  awakened  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  human  race,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod  to  the  present  hour. 
But  Avarice  is  not  confined  to  subordinate  agents.     Often  it  as- 
cends the  throne,  and  grasps  the  sceptre.     The  evils,  of  which  it 
is  the  parent  in  this  situation,  are  fully  proportioned  to  its  power ; 
and  outrun  the  most  excursive  wanderings  of  imagination.     A 
large  part  of  the  miseries,  entailed  on  mankind  by  oppressive  tax- 
es at  home,  and  ruinous  wars  abroad,  are  created  by  the  lust  for 
plunder*    This  fiend  hurried  the  Spaniards  to  America  ;  and  stung 
them  into  the  perpetration  of  all  those  cruelties,  which  laid  waste 
the  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru.     The  same  foul  spirit  steered 
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fiom  their  friends  childre^^iid  pafoittf  ten  dffikM  6f  fSkdcJi^ 

Ife  /  tnd  ktiiiM  tMnt  f6  Ike  flVfe  bjf  dppMMtfiftvC^fB/  foctMl^ 
Mddettfhr    Bterf  wIlEM,  aMfai  ettf^ «g(>,  ^he lutf'MM^  fl« 

hippiiMflS  ^''^i^'^  ^l*^  ^'f'f^  ^^  ptMtfcit  #ut  th^  blbodl^  <)£  fltftfp 
KeienddM  M  wttth^  Ud  ntiUiBUe  ds^  Ae  gMKre^  she  Ite  €UMiA* 
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